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counted for  that  during  the  season  of  1859  there  arrived  in 
Canada,  as  settlers,  not  more  than  (5000  persons  speaking  the 
English  language,  while  in  the  same  season  the  United  States 
received  more  than  45,000  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  an 
increase  to  their  industrial  population  ?  The  comparative  neglect 
of  Canada  can  only  be  attributed  to  an  -absence  of  correct  in- 
formation. 

The  recent  visit  of  the  heir  of  the  British  Crown  to  several  of 
the  noblest  portions  of  his  future  empire,  has  not  been  without 
its  influence  in  England.  It  has  awakened  interest,  excited 
curiosity,  and  diffused  information.  The  great  ovation  with 
which  the  representative  of  the  British  monarchy  and  the  British 
nation  has  been  greeted  is  an  honourable  acknowledgment  of 
the  obligations  which  the  people  of  British  North  America 
owe  to  the  land  from  which  they  derive  their  freedom,  and  to 
which  they  are  indebted  for  much  of  their  political  importance 
and  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  their  prosperity. 

Tiie  possession  of  Canada  by  Great  Britain  dates  from  the  year 
1759  :  the  formal  cession  of  the  province  by  France  was  one  of 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763.  The  extent  of 
territory  which  France  once  possessed  in  the  North-American  con- 
tinent, and  the  lofty  flight  of  her  ambition  in  the  New  World, 
are  now  but  faint  traditions.  How  many  are  aware  that  the 
region  lying  at  the  back  of  the  thirteen  original  United  States, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, comprising  the  whole  of  Canada  and  the  vast  and 
fertile  valley  of  the  Ohio,  was  once  possessed  and  partially 
colonized  by  France,  and  that  she  actually  occupied  the  two 
outlets  of  this  immense  territory  by  means  of  the  ports  of  Quebec 
and  New  Orloans?  That  portion  of  French  territory  wliich 
now  forms  the  British  colony  of  Canada,  was,  up  to  1720, 
monopolized  by  a  commercial  company ;  but  after  the  failure 
of  the  notorious  Mississippi  scheme,  the  action  of  the  French 
government  upon  its  North- American  i)rovinres  became  more 
direct.  The  first  settlers  in  Canada  left  their  country  gene- 
rally, not  in  any  spirit  of  discontent,  but  under  the  pressure  of 
M'nnt,  and  in  blind  obedience  to  the  orders  of  their  Govern- 
ment, 
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ment  They  were  established  in  such  parts  of  the  country  as 
were  considered  best  rather  for  the  interests  of  France  dian 
iV.r  their  own.  In  its  political  aspect  the  colony  of  Canada 
vas  a  vast  feudal  organization  formed  on  the  shores  of  the  St. 
Lanrrcnce,  charged  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  honour 
r.nd  advancing  the  prosperity  of  France.  Large  tracts  of  the 
American  continent  were  lavished  upon  the  favourites  of  the 
Trrach  court  Canada  then  presented  one  vast  unbounded  forest, 
and  land  was  granted  in  extensive  tracts,  called  seigneuries, 
which  stretched  along  either  coast  of  the  St.  Lawrence  for  a  di*- 
tnnce  of  ninety  miles  below  Quebec  and  thirty  miles  above 
Montreal.  These  seigneuries  included  from  one  hundred  to  five 
hundred  square  miles  each,  and  they  were  parcelled  out  by 
the  proprietors  in  small  lots  to  the  inhabitants ;  for  as  the  persons 
to  whom  the  large  territoiial  grants  were  made  consisted  chiefly 
of  officers  of  the  army  and  poor  courtiers,  this  was  the  only  mode 
bv  which  their  property  could  be  made  practically  valuable. 
In  Canada  the  portion  allotted  to  each  inhabitant  was  gene- 
rally three  acres  in  breadth  and  from  seventy  to  eighty  in 
depth,  commencing  from  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
running  back  into  the  woods.  The  seigneurs  or  original 
grantees  of  the  soil,  possesseil  many  of  the  privileges  and 
much  of  the  authority  of  the  old  feudal  lords  in  Europe. 
Thej  exercised  a  magisterial  jurisdiction ;  they  held  courts  for 
the  trial  of  all  offences  committed  witliin  their  territories, 
treason  and  murder  excepted ;  villenage  existed  in  a  modified 
form ;  and  most  of  the  oppressive  feudal  rights  were  imported 
without  mitigation  into  Canada.  The  Church  was  largely  en- 
dowed The  fines  on  alienation  constituted  the  most  burthen- 
some  charge  upon  the  feudal  proprietors,  and  necessarily  operated 
23  a  restraint  on  the  transfer  of  land,  and  as  a  serious  impedi- 
ncnt  to  agricultural  improvement.  Under  these  feudal  institutions 
ie  Canadian  noblesse  became  so  impoverished,  that  Louis  XIV. 
was  induced  to  permit  them  to  engage  in  trade  without  social 
degradation. 

In  the  year  1759  the  population  of  Canada  amounted  to  only 
r>0,000  souls,  and  it  was  found  to  have  decreased  during  the  pre- 
ceding twenty  years  of  war  and  privation.  The  people  led  a  life 
of  simple  rural  industry  on  their  farms,  which  were  confined  to 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries  below  Quebec. 
The  cultivation  was  generally  very  rude ;  but  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  supplied  in  profusion  all  their  wants,  and  left  a  surplus 
for  which  there  was  neither  outlet  nor  demand.  Commercial 
monopolies  depressed  the  energy  and  industry  of  the  habitans^ 
and  the  insecurity  of  their  property  deprived  them  of  the 
strongest  motive  for   production.      They  were   exposed   to  two 
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enemies,  of  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  they  had 
most  cause  to  dread — the  licentious  soldiery  of  old  France,  or 
the  ferocious  Indian  tribes.  But  there  was  another  foe  of  ivhoixi 
they  then  took  little  account ;  the  British  settlers. 

France  has  never  possessed  the  art  of  colonization.  Her 
conquests  have  not  been  durable,  and  she  has  never  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  firm  and  friendly  footing  on  any  con- 
siderable territory  that  has  submitted  to  her  arms.  Her  ablest 
politicians  and  economists  have  frequently  deplored  this  political 
destiny  ;  but  diey  have  not  succeeded  in  reversing  it.  Chateau- 
briand, in  his  '  Travels  in  America,'  thus  pours  out  his  regrets 
on  the  limited  influence  of  his  country  in  the  extension  of  civili- 
zation : — 

*We   possessed  here  vast  territories,  which  might  have   offered 
a  homo  to  the  excess   of  our  population,   an   important  market   to 
otur  commerce,   a  nursery  to   our  navy.      Now   we  are  forced    to 
confine  in   our  prisons  culprits  condemned  by  the  tribunals,    for 
want  of  a  spot  of  ground  whereon  to  place  these  wretched  creatures. 
We   are  excluded  from  the  New  World,  where  the  human  race  is 
recommencing.     The  English  and  Spanish  languages  serve  to  express 
the  thoughts  of  many  nullions  of  men  in  AMca,  in  Asia,  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  on  the  continent  of  the  two  Americas;  and  we,  dis- 
inherited of  the  conquests  of  our  courage  and  our  genius,  hear  tho 
language  of  Racine,  of  Colbert,  and  of  Louis  XIV.,  spoken  merely  in  a 
few  hamlets  of  Louisiana  and  Canada,  under  a  foreign  sway.     There 
it  remains,  as  it  were,  for  an  evidence  of  the  reverses  of  our  fortune 
and  the  errors  of  our  policy.     Thus,  then,  has  France  disappeared 
from  North  America,  like  those  Lidian  tribes  with  which  she  sympa- 
thized, and  some  of  the  wrecks  of  which  I  have  myself  beheld.'* 

England  and  France  started  in  their  career  of  colonizi- 
tion  in  the  New  World  upon  fair  and  equal  terms,  and 
the  contest  for  ultimate  supremacy  was  for  a  time  maintainel 
without  the  sensible  predominance  of  either;  but  the  dif- 
ferent policy  of  the  two  countries  soon  manifested  itself  by  its 
results.  New  France  was  colonized  by  a  government — New 
England  by  a  people.  France  founded  a  state  in  Canada  based 
upon  feudality  and  supported  by  the  church ;  to  England  the 
American  colonies  owed  scarcely  anything,  and  they  received 
very  little  of  her  attention.  They  taxed  themselves,  enacted  their 
own  laws,  and  were  in  all  essential  points  independent  of  the 
Imperial  administration.  But  in  one  respect  the  mother  country 
was  rigidly  exacting.  The  colonial  trade  was  fettered  by 
commercial  jealousy ;  and  when,  in  addition  to  this  grievance, 
the  British  legislature  attempted  to  tax  the  colonists  without 
their  consent,  neither  the  ties  of  blood  nor  all  the  power  of  Eng- 

*  Chateaubriand's  '  Travelfl  in  America,'  vol.  ii. 
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land  wore  able  to  bind  them  any  longer  to  their  allegiance.  In 
a  remarkable  letter  written  by  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm  shortly 
before  his  death,  he  had  foretold  that  the  British  dominion  in 
America  would  not  long  survive  a  triumph  over  France,  and 
that  whenever  the  dread  of  the  latter  power  should  cease  to  be 
felt  by  the  colonists,  they  would  no  longer  submit  to  Imperial 
control. 

The  sovereignty  of  England,  having  succeeded  to  that  of 
France  in  Canada,  was  maintained  without  exciting  any 
political  discontent.  The  French  Canadians  never  joined  the 
British  American  colonists  in  their  revolt,  but  remained  loyal  to 
their  new  sovereign  notwithstanding  every  temptation  to  rebel. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  British  colonists  also  declined  to 
join  the  revolutionary  movement,  and  fled  to  Canada.  They 
there  found  a  welcome  and  protection.  A  tract  of  country 
above  Montreal  and  on  the  borders  of  the  great  lakes  was 
appropriated  to  British  officers  and  discharged  soldiers,  to  whom 
jrrants  were  made  under  the  name  of  military  bounties.  These 
two  classes  of  settlers  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  British 
Protestant  population. 

Canada,  according  to  a  report  which  emanated  from  the 
Colonial  Government  in  1857,  contains  350,000  square  miles, 
of  which  only  40,000  were  then  settled,  that  is  to  say,  cleared  ; 
from  which  it  follows  that  there  were  then  belonging  to  the  pro- 
vince 310,000  square  miles,  or  198,000,000  acres  of  uninhabited 
country  ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
this  groat  area  lies  to  the  north  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  on 
the  Labrador  coast,  where  the  laad  is  less  fertile  and  the  climate 
very  severe.*  But  in  the  west,  where  the  climate  is  milder,  and 
more  especially  in  the  districts  lying  between  the  great  lakes 
Huron,  Krie,  and  Ontario,  the  land  is  taken  up  quite  as  fast  as 
tbe  Govemmenf  is  able  to  open  it  out  for  settlement.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  in  a  few  years  all  the  land  in  Western 
Canada  will  have  been  appropriated,  and  that  colonization  will 
then  take  a  north-westerly  course.  In  conformity  with  this 
impression,  we  find  the  Governor-General,  in  1857,  su.s:gesting 
to  the  Imperial  Government  the  propriety  of  taking  certain 
measures  in  reference  to  the  future. 

'  BKs  Excellency  feels  it  paa.'ticulax'ly  necessary  that  the  importnuco 
of  securing  the  North- West  Tenitory  against  the  sudden  and  imautlio- 
rised  influx  of  inunigration  from  the  United  States  should  be  Htrongly 
pi«8aed.     He  fears  t£at  the  continued  vacancy  of  tMs  great  tract,  with 


*  Evidence  of  the  Hon.  Chief-Justice  Draper  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  p.  228. 
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a  boundary  not  marked  on  the  soil  itself,  may  load  to  fntore  loss  and 
injury  both  to  England  and  to  Canada.  Ho  wifihes  you  to  urge  the 
expediency  of  marking  out  tho  limits,  and  so  protecting  the  frontier, 
of  the  lands  above  Lake  Superior,  about  the  Eed  River,  and  from 
thence  to  tho  Pacific,  as  effectually  to  secure  them  against  violent 
seizure  or  irregular  settlement,  until  the  advancing  tide  of  emigrants 
from  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  may  fairly  flow  into  them,  and 
occupy  them  as  subjects  of  the  Queen,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Em- 
pire.' * 

We  propose  to  take  a  brief  review  of  the  policy  of  the 
Government  since  its  practical  independence.  It  may  be  pre- 
mised that,  although  by  the  union  of  the  two  provinces  in 
1840  political  unity  has  been  given  to  the  country,  the  two 
races  which  inhabit  it  remain  in  a  great  degree  socially  dis- 
tinct. The  progressive  clement  of  Canada  has  been  hitherto 
essentially  British.  The  character  of  the  French  population  has 
not  materially  changed  since  the  country  became  a  British  de- 
pendency. The  dress  of  the  people  is  the  same,  and  in  the 
manners  of  the  higher  classes  are  to  be  found  probably  the  only 
examples  remaining  of  that  mixture  of  courtesy,  dignity,  and 
grace,  that  characterised  the  noblesse  of  the  ancient  monarchy. 
The  French  Canadians  are  now  understood  generally  to  con- 
demn the  rebellion  of  1837.  There  were,  they  say,  grievances  to 
be  redressed,  but  not  such  as  to  justify  taking  up  arms  against  the 
Government.  The  facility  with  which  the  outbreak  was  suppressed 
proved  that  it  had  no  real  support  from  the  people,  and  that  it 
originated  rather  in  the  weakness  and  vacillation  of  the  Go- 
vernment than  in  any  general  Canadian  disaffection.  The  Whig 
party  then  in  office  shrunk  from  allowing  to  Canada  a  right 
which  the  British  Parliament  had  always  esteemed  one  of  the 
firmest  bulwarks  of  liberty — namely,  the  power  of  stopping  the 
supplies.  It  was  reserved  for  a  Conservative  Government 
not  only  to  give  effect  to  this  principle,  but  to  take  into 
favour  and  admit  to  some  of  the  highest  offices  of  state  several 
influential  members  of  the  party  which  had  taken  a  lead  in 
the  rebellion.  The  French  Canadians  are  supposed  not  to 
entertain  much  sentimental  attachment  for  the  country  of  their 
origin.  '  They  do  not  like,'  says  the  able  German  writer  who 
has  so  well  portrayed  their  character  and  manners  in  his  in- 
teresting workjt  *  to  be  called  French,  but  they  call  themselves 
Canadians ;  and  they  are,'  he  adds,  '  as  simple  and  primitive  a 
people  as  Virgil  could  have  desired  to  inspire  him  with  his 

*  Letter  from  the  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Governor-General  of  Canada  to 
the  Hon.  Chief-Justice  Draper^  C.B. 
t  Hclsen  in  Canada. 
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Idylls/  The  valley  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence  presents  the  only 
considerable  range  of  continuous  cultivation  in  Canada,  and 
exhibits  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  river  flowing,  as  it  were,  be- 
tween two  village  streets  350  miles  long,  backed  by  forests  and 
mcfuntains.  On  the  banks  of  this  magnificent  stream  reside  the 
best  fed,  the  best  clad,  the  best  housed,  the  best  conducted,  and 
the  most  contented  peasantry,  in  the  world.  Practically,  the  people 
of  Canada  now  enjoy  as  large  a  measure  of  political  liberty  as 
can  be  possessed  by  any  country ;  and  since  the  year  1849  steps 
Lave  been  taken  for  adapting  the  constitution  to  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  the  community,  and  carrying  out  important  changes 
l)elieved  to  be  essential  to  its  progress.  These  consist  prin- 
cipally in  a  reform  of  the  legislature,  an  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise, a  complete  system  of  municipal  self-government,  the 
abolition  of  feudal  tenures,  the  simplification  and  consolidation 
of  the  law,  together  with  some  excellent  measures  for  encourag- 
ing immigration. 

The  legislature,  by  the  Act  conferring  the  constitution,  was 
to  consist,  under  the  Governor-General,  of  a  Council,  or  Upper 
House,  nominated  for  life  by  the  Crown,  and  a  Lower  House 
elected  by  the  people.  The  representatives  of  the  people  are 
now  130  in  number,  and  the  franchise  has  been  lowered  to  the 
qualification  of  6/.  sterling  for  freehold,  proprietary,  or  tenantry, 
in  towns,  and  4/.  in  rural  districts,  the  principal  feature  in  the 
change  being  the  admission  of  the  tenant  vote  in  counties 
and  rural  districts.  The  Legislative  Council  has  been  essen- 
tially modified  by  the  introduction  of  the  elective  principle,  the 
existing  nominated  members  retaining  their  seats  for  life.  The 
ftovince  has  been  divided  into  forty-eight  electoral  divisions, 
each  returning  one  member.  Twelve  are  elected  every  two 
jears,  and  they  go  out  of  office  after  eight  years  of  service. 
The  House  is  not  subject  to  dissolution.  Of  the  innovation 
thus  made  in  the  original  Canadian  constitution  the  Governor- 
General  expresses  himself  with  approbation  : — 

*  Up  to  the  present  time,*  he  says,  *  no  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the 
twelve  members  chosen  by  the  people  in  connexion  wth  the  remaining 
members  originally  nominated  by  the  Crown,  who  retain  their  seats 
for  life.  On  the  conti-ary,  many  valuable  members  of  the  Council 
liave  been  added  by  the  choice  of  the  i)eople.  Free  discussion  com- 
bined with  decorum,  and  an  independent  bearing  as  one  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  have  marked  their  proceedings,  and  1  see  no 
reaaon  to  fear  that  an  additional  infusion  of  the  elective  clement  will 
disturb  this  state  of  things.'  * 


^  Copy  of  a  Despatch  from  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  Head  to  the  Kight  Hon 
Sir  E.  B.  Lytton>  Bart.,  M.P.,  August,  1858. 
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In  no  country  has  the  municipal  system  of  self-government 
been  broupfht  to  such  complete  perfection  as  in  Canada.  It 
provides  for  all  possible  local  legislation,  and  has  been  framed  in 
imitation  of  similar  institutions  not  only  in  England  but  in  the 
United  States,  combining  the  special  excellences  of  both,  and  Uic 
result  has  been  to  secure  for  each  district  the  most  perfect  control 
of  its  own  affairs.  By  means  of  this  admirable  administrative 
machinery  the  general  legislature  is  freed  from  the  necessity  of 
considering  any  local  question  whatever.  We  cannot  help  re- 
marking that  it  would  be  well  if  the  Imperial  Parliament  could 
in  like  manner  be  relieved  of  an  immense  amount  of  business 
which  is  neither  consistent  with  its  dignity  nor  reconcileable  with 
the  character  which  it  ought  to  bear. 

Although  the  French  Canadian  proprietors  had  grown  up 
under  the  complicated  and  oppressive  feudal  system,  they  have 
been  of  late  years  roused  to  inquiry  and  reflection  by  the 
wonderful  changes  they  saw  going  on  around  them  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Upper  Canada.  Stagnation  was  the  normal 
condition  of  their  province  while  all  around  them  was  progress. 
The  good  sense  and  enlightened  self-interest  of  the  feudal  lords 
appear  to  have  viewed  the  subject  in  much  the  same  light  as 
their  tenantry,  and  accordingly,  in  the  last  session  of  the  Colonial 
Parliament,  feudal  tenures  were  extinguished.  Freehold  tenure 
is  now  common  to  the  whole  province,  and  a  compensation, 
made  up  of  ceitain  payments  by  the  tenantry,  and  a  grant  of 
650,000/.  from  the  Provincial  Government,  has  indemnified  the 
proprietors  for  the  loss  of  their  seignorial  rights.  '  If  there  is 
one  point,'  justly  remarks  Mr.  Gait,  '  in  the  whole  working  of 
constitutional  government  which  should  encourage  its  friends,  it 
is  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Canada  have  been  themselves  able 
to  approach  and  deal  with  such  a  question  as  this  without  excite- 
ment, disturbance,  or  individual  wrong.' 

Canada  has  not  thought  proper  to  retain  among  her  institu- 
tions a  Protestant  Church  Establishment  However  we  may- 
regret  this  departure  from  the  example  of  the  mother  country, 
we  have  certainly  no  right  to  dictate  her  ecclesiastical  polity. 
The  large  mass  of  property  which  had  been  set  apart  for  the 
support  of  the  Church,  and  known  under  the  denomination 
of  Clergy  Reserves,  has,  as  our  readers  probably  know,  been 
secularized  by  the  Provincial  Legislature,  and  distributed 
among  the  municipal  bodies,  or  applied  to  civil  uses.  The 
numerous  and  conflicting  sects  which  abound  in  Canada 
precluded  the  possibility  of  any  common  agreement  for  the 
appropriation  of  this  property  for  the  support  of  religion. 
Permanent  provision  has,  however,  been  made  for  the  sup- 
port 
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port  of  common  schools  by  large  endowments  of  valuable  land. 
Every  child  is  considered  as  entitled  to  education,  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  bring  the  whole  of  the  population  under 
the  influence  of  early  training.  In  addition  to  a  contribution 
of  90,000/.  from  the  provincial  exchequer,  a  rate  is  levied  by 
every  municipality  for  the  support  of  schools.  Each  district 
is  placed  under  the  management  of  trustees,  chosen  by  the 
people,  who  are  again  subject  to  inspection  by  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  county  councils,  and  periodical  returns  are 
made  to  the  official  Superintendent  of  Education.  The  Superin- 
tendent himself  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  instruction,  chosen 
from  the  leading  men  of  the  province,  without  regard  to  religion 
or  politics.  The  order  of  tuition  and  the  school-books  are  settled 
by  the  council  and  superintendent.  The  system  of  teaching  in  , 
Upper  Canada  is  that  denominated  non-sectarian,  but  provision 
is  made  for  the  establishment  of  separate  schools  for  Roman 
Catholics.  The  result  of  the  system  is  thus  stated  in  the  Report 
on  Education  in  Upper  Canada  for  1858.  There  were  in  that 
vear  3866  schools  and  293,683  scholars  in  that  province.  In 
Lower  Canada  the  result  has  been  equally  remarkable,  for  in 
a  district  which  was  conspicuous,  until  very  recently,  for  an 
almost  entire  neglect  of  schools,  the  Report  for  1858  gives  the 
aggregate  return  of  2800  schools  and  130,940  scholars. 

That  cannot  take  place  in  Canada  which  is  daily  practised  in 
New  York,  where  poor  emigrants  are  systematically  made  the  vic- 
tims of  fraud  and  deception.  Government  establishments  are  pro- 
vided for  their  reception  at  Quebec,  and  an  expenditure  of  15,000/. 
per  annum  in  the  construction  of  roads,  has  made  accessible 
many  millions  of  acres  of  the  finest  land,  and  provided  easy 
communication  with  towns  and  markets.  A  system  of  free 
grants  of  100  acres  has  recently  been  introduced,  which,  it  is 
believed,  will  prove  highly  attractive;  and,  to  enable  large 
proprietors  or  small  communities  to  form  united  settlements, 
townships  of  50,000  acres  en  bloc  are  now  offered  for  sale  at  25. 
sterling  per  acre,  subject  to  conditions  of  settlement.  The  Go- 
vernment, in  its  desire  to  prevent  the  purchase  of  large  tracts  by 
private  companies  or  individuals  on  speculation,  has  coupled 
the  sale  of  the  public  lands  with  such  conditions  as  effectually 
prevent  an  improper  advantage  being  taken  of  its  liberality  in 
offering  them  at  a  low  price.  Every  purchaser  must  become 
an  actual  settler.  This  simple  arrangement  drives  out  of  the 
field  a  host  of  adventurers  who  have  hitherto  enriched  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

According  to  a  work  of  authority  published  at  New  York  in 
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1851,*  the  free  population  of  the  United  States  was,  in  1800j 
5,a05,925,  and  in  1850  20,250,000 :  thus  in  50  years  its  increase 
was  not  quite  400  per  cent.,  while  that  of  Upper  Canada  was 
upwards  of  1100  per  cent,  in  40  years  from  1811  to  1851.  The 
astonishing  increase  of  the  population  of  Western  Canada  is 
further  shown  in  the  following  table  : —  * 

'The  United  States,  Census  of  1850,  as  diminished  by  allowance  for 
the  pr)pnlation  of  territorial  accessions  since  the  previous  Census, 
was  in — 

1850         ..  ..  23,091,488 

1840  ..   17,067,453 


Increase  in  10  years        ..  ..     6,022,035  or  35'27  per  cent. 

Gi-cat  Britain,  Census  of  1851      . .   21,121,967 
Do.  do.  1841      ..    18,658,372 


Increase  in  10  years        ..  ..     2,463,595  or  13*20  per  cent. 

Upper  Canada,  Census  of  1851     . .        952,004 
Do.  do.  1841     ..        465,357 


Increase  in  10  years        .-  ..        486,647  or  104*58  per  cent.' 

Lower  Canada  has  not  increased  with  the  same  rapidity.  Upper 
Canada  having  hitherto  received  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
emigration  from  Great  Britain  and  from  Em'ope ;  still  her  pro- 
gress has  been  steady.  In  1827  the  total  population  of  the 
province  was  423,378 ;  and  in  1851,  890,026,  having  doubled  in 
twenty-four  years.  Some  of  the  counties  in  Canada  are  said  to 
have  increased  in  population  571  per  cent  in  ten  years. 

The  growth  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  Canada  West  has  been 
most  remarkable.  The  site  of  the  city  of  Toronto  was,  in  1792, 
occupied  by  a  single  wigwam ;  in  1797  only  12  families  resided 
there,  and  it  was  first  denominated  a  town. 

*  In  1801  the  population  of  the  city  was  836 

1830            „                        „  2,860 

1845            „                    .    „  19,708 

1851            „                        „  30,775' 

It  is  now  nearly  40,000.  The  assessed  rateable  property  in 
Toronto  was,  in  1851,  3,116,400/.  Montreal,  in  Lower  Canada, 
contained,  in  1816,  16,000  inhabitants;  in  1851,  57,715;  and 
it  is  believed  now  to  contain  70,000.  Quebec,  in  1816, 
contained   14,880   inhabitants ;    in   1851    it   contained   42,052. 

♦  •  The  World's  Progress/ 

B3i»wn, 
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Bytown,  in  Upper  Canada  (now  the  City  of  Ottawa),  in  1830 
contained  150  bouses  ;  it  now  numbers  12,000  inhabitants. 
Numerous  flourishing  towns  in  Western  Canada  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  wealth  and  population.  It  is  little  more  than  tliirty 
years  since  the  first  tree  was  felled  on  the  spot  where  the  Canadian 
House  of  Parliament  will,  we  trust,  shortly  stand.  There  is  good 
reason  to  think  that  the  considerations  which  led  to  the  selection  of 
dds  site  for  the  capital  of  the  country  were  sound.  Her  Majesty 
and  ber  advisers,  to  whom  the  question  was  referred  by  the  Cana- 
dian Legislature,  doubtless  looked  to  the  future,  and  anticipated 
die  day  when  Canada  would  be  proud  of  her  capital  and  the  noble 
and  picturesque  as  well  as  accessible  and  convenient  site  which 
it  will  occupy. 

In  the  production  of  wheat  Canada  is  now  unsurpassed  b} 
any  country  in  the  world.  The  progressive  increase  in  cereal 
produce  far  exceeds  that  of  the  United  States.  In  the  Union, 
the  growth  of  wheat  had  increased,  in  the  ten  years  ending  in 
1855,  48  per  cent ;  while  in  the  same  period,  in  Upper  Canada, 
it  increased  400  per  cent.  The  increase  of  the  growth  of  Indian 
com  in  the  United  States,  for  the  ten  years  between  1840  and 
1850,  was  56  per  cent. ;  while  in  Canada,  in  nine  years,  the 
increase  was  163  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  growth  of  oats 
in  the  United  States,  in  the  same  period,  was  17  per  cent. ; 
while  in  Upper  Canada  it  was  133  per  cent.,  and  in  LoA>'cr 
Canada  41  per  cent.,  or  in  both  together  70  per  cent. 

The  field  which  Canada  affords  for  profitable  farming  is 
unequalled  by  any  other  British  colony,  and  is  now  generally 
thought  superior  to  any  that  the  United  States  can  offer. 

'  It  is  most  striking/  says  a  gentleman  who  bestowod  much  attention 
on  the  agriculture  of  Canada,  *  to  one  who  has  never  before  witnessed 
SQch  prodigality  of  nature,  to  see  whole  districts  of  many  square  miles 
in  extent  composed  of  alluvial  deposits  from  thirty  to  eighty  feet 
deep,  of  soil  in  some  places  so  rich  as  to  bear  good  crops  of  wheat  for 
several  successive  years  without  manure ;  and  others  of  nearly  equal 
value,  resting  on  red  sandstone,  trap,  serpentine  limestones,  and  other 
strata,  most  valuable  for  agricidture ;  evidences  of  the  strength  of  the 
soil  being  manifest  over  all  that  remains  in  the  state  of  the  aboriginal 
forest,  in  the  noble  trees  that  occupy  the  ground  in  every  stage  of 
vigour  and  decay.  There  are  also  many  miles  in  succession  (as  ^ong 
the  Grand  Eiver)  too  rich  for  wheat ;  others  of  a  good  sandy  loam, 
suitable  to  such  crops,  but  requiring  the  usual  English  rotations ;  other 
tracts  of  rich  black  mould,  but  requiring  drainage,  too  rich  at  first  for 
wheat,  but  which  have  been  cropped  for  wheat  for  thirty  or  forty  years, 
without  manuring.'* 

^  'Notes  oa  Public  Subjects  made  dariog  a  Toor  in  the  United  States  and 
Guada*' 

The 
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The  abundance  of  ricli  land  in  Canada  is,  it  must  \ye  admitted, 
the  cause  of  much  slovenly  farming.*  Only  the  best  land,  in 
remote  settlements,  is  taken  into  cultivation,  and  as  soon  as  it  ceases 
to  bear  large  crops  it  is  abandoned,  and  suffered  to  run  to  waste  ; 
whereas  a  farmer  in  England  must  take  repeated  crops  out  of  the 
same  land,  and  keep  it  always  in  cultivation.  Fifty  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre  have  been  produced  even  where  the  stumps 
of  trees  still  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ground.  Near 
Toronto  100  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  grown  upon  a  single 
acre,  and  in  some  districts  the  land  has  yielded  rich  crops  for 
twenty  successive  years  without  being  manured.  The  average 
produce  of  wheat  in  Western  Canada  is  stated  by  a  competent 
authority  as  IGiJ  per  acre,  and  in  Eastern  Canada  7  m.  t  The 
former  province  thus  appears  to  be  best  adapted  to  its  cul- 
tivation, and  produces  it  most  largely ;  but  Eastern  Canada 
grows  no  inconsiderable  quantity,  and  produces  also  large  quan- 
tities of  peas,  oats,  and  the  coarser  grains.  Hemp  and  flax  also 
grow  there  with  the  greatest  luxuriance.  The  average  yield  of 
wheat  in  some  townships  exceeds  22  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
wliere  an  approach  to  good  farming  prevails  the  yield  rises  to 
30  and  often  40  bushels  tf)  the  acre.  In  1859  the  yield  of  wheat 
considerably  exceeded  25,000,000  bushels,  and  so  good  is  the 
quality  of  Canadian  wheat,  that  American  millers  are  known 
to  buy  it  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  flour,  and  in 
some  instances  to  render  it  fit  for  exportation.  The  general 
average  of  the  wheat  crop  in  Great  Britain  is  28  bushels  to  the 
acre  ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  Upper  Canada  should  not 
e((ual  that  of  Great  Britain,  with  attention  to  drainage  and  high 
cultivation. 

It  is  calculated  that  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  wheat  soil 
in  Canada  than  in  England.  The  climate  would  seem  to  preclude 
any  rivalry  in  this  respect  between  the  countries.  A  region 
which  for  several  months  lies  buried  in  snow  might  well  be  suj>- 
posed  unfriendly  to  vegetation.  But  a  long  continuance  of  snow  , 
on  the  earth  is  in  fact  highly  favourable  to  agriculture  in  Canada. 
The  intense  frost  would  otherw^ise  penetrate  the  soil  to  such  a 
depth  that  it  could  not  attain  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  even  under 
a  Canadian  sun,  before  the  autumnal  frosts  again  checked  the 

♦  This  state  of  things,  however,  is  improviug,  and  will  necessarily  be  super- 
seded in  due  time  by  a  more  careful  cultivation.  *  Over  large  tracts  of  some  of 
the  best  land  of  tlie  province,'  says  Mr.  Tremenhcerc,  *  is  now  to  be  seen  as  good 
farming  as  one  could  desire  to  meet  with.  Gentlemen  of  independent  property 
have  set  the  example  in  many  of  the  most  eligible  situations  for  settlers ;  sub- 
stantial farmers  from  England  and  Scotland  have  followed,  and  haye  introduced 
with  success  all  the  best  practices  of  '^  the  old  country." ' 

t  *  Canada  and  her  Resources,'  by  Alexander  Morris. 

energies 
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ener^es  of  nature.  Snow  thus  becomes  a  protecting  garment 
until  the  April  sun  warms  the  air.  The  latent  heat  of  the  earth 
then  begins  to  be  developed,  and  water,  gradually  permeating  the 
ground  through  every  pore,  renders  friable  the  most  impracticfible 
soils.  For  a  month  before  the  apparent  termination  of  a  Canadian 
winter,  vegetation  is  active  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  under  a 
considerable  depth  of  snow.  In  Western  Canada  the  earth  is 
seldom  frozen  more  than  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  deep.  The 
summer  temperature  is  frequently  90°,  and  occasionally  rises  to 
105^ ;  the  harvest  is  brought  rapidly  to  maturity ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  impressed  by  this  beneficent  arrangement  of 
Providence  in  giving  a  summer  of  great  and  almost  tropical  heat, 
as  a  necessary  compensation  for  a  rigorous  winter. 

American  lands,  in  some  portions  of  the  '  far  west,'  may 
perhaps  be  richer  than  those  of  Canada ;  but  over  the  boasted 
prairies  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Kansas,  there  stalks  a  destroyer, 
more  terrible  than  the  Indian  in  his  most  savage  mood,  and  far 
more  certain  of  his^  prey.  Fever  seizes  annually  its  thousands 
of  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  German  labourers,  and  they  are 
hurried  in  multitudes  to  the  grave.  Canada  is  no  elysium  of  plea- 
sure, no  Utopia  of  wealth,  but  a  country  in  which  an  industrious 
emigrant  may  form  for  himself  a  happy  home,  and  enjoy  the 
greatest  of  human  blessings  —  independence  and  health ;  and 
to  these  advantages  are  added  political  freedom  for  himself, 
free  education  for  his  children,  a  pure  administration  of  justice, 
and  a  fair  prospect  of  affluence  as  the  reward  of  industry  and 
economy.* 

There  is  one  great  source  of  future  prosperity  to  Canada  which 
is  just  beginning  to  be  appreciated — we  refer  to  the  western 
trade.  The  world  is  familiarised  with  the  magic  growth  of 
some  American  cities,  the  sites  of  which  were  but  yesterday 
swamps  or  primeval  forests.  The  growth  of  Chicago,  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  Michigan,  has  been  probably  more  rapid  than  that 
of  any  other  city  in  the  Union.  In  1831  Chicago  was  only  an 
Indian  trading  port;    in  1841  it  was  a  small  wooden   prairie 

*  '  A  Comparat'iTe  View  of  the  Climate  of  Wettern  Canada  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  its  Influence  upon  Agriculture/  bj  Mr.  Henry  Toule  Hind,  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

Mr.  Hind,  in  a  table,  shows  the  much  greater  equability  of  temperature  of 
Toronto  than  of  the  Western  States.  The  summer  mean  temperature  of  the 
following  places  is  thus  given  as  the  average  often  years  :— 

Toronto        64*51 

Fort  C«-awfonl,  Wisconsin         72'38 

Council  Bluffs,  Missouri 75'81 

Muscatine,  Iowa C9* 

Fort  Winnebago,  Wisconsin     67 '97 

Detroit  ..      .,      ;.      ..  C7*n3 

town 
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town  consisting  of  5000  inhabitants.  It  is  now  an  immense  city, 
with  rows  of  stately  streets  and  noMe  public  buildings,  the 
emporium  of  an  immense  trade,  and  with  a  population  of  150,000 
souls.  And  yet  this  amazing  progress  represents  but  feebly  the 
rapid  commercial  growth  of  some  of  the  North- Western  States. 
The  problem  of  vital  interest  to  Canada  is  the  line  of  transit  which 
this  trade  shall  take.  *  A  short  time  since,'  says  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  *  a  very  intelligent  Norwegian  gentleman,  who 
had  settled  at  Green  Bay,  high  up  on  Lake  Michigan,  called  on 
me.  He  assured  me  that  the  deep  conviction  of  himself  and 
the  persons  settled  about  him  was,  that  their  own  trade  and  that 
of  the  North-Westem  regions  beyond  them  must  ultimately  look 
to  Montreal  as  its  port,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  as  its  highway  to 
the  ocean.'  'And  I  believe,'  adds  Sir  Edmund  Head,  *that 
no  man  can  at  present  estimate  the  volume  of  the  tide  of  com- 
merce which  twenty  years  hence  will  pour  down  this  channel.'  * 
Indeed  the  American  cities  on  the  great  lakes  are  already  open- 
ing a  direct  trade  through  the  Canadian  waters  with  Europe  ; 
more  than  twenty  vessels  having  in  the  year  1860  passed  through 
the  Canadian  canals,  as  soon  as  the  navigation  was  open,  for 
English  ports. 

To  secure  this  valuable  trade  the  Canadian  Government  has 
recently  taken  the  bold  and  judicious  step  of  abolishing  the  tolls 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  on  the  Canadian  canals,  and  has  esta- 
blished free  ports  at  the  two  extreme  ends  of  the  province ;  and 
a  select  committee  of  the  Legislature  has  made  the  somewhat 
startling  proposition  for  establishing  a  daily  line  of  screw-steamers 
of  not  less  than  2000  tons  burthen,  and  with  a  speed  of  from  ten 
to  twelve  miles  per  hour,  between  Liverpool  and  Quebec,  to  be 
connected  with  another  line  of  steamers  of  1000  tons  burthen,  of 
the  same  speed,  to  the  Welland  canal  and  railway,  Toronto,  or 
Hamilton ;  the  communication  to  be  carried  on  by  a  line  of 
similar  steamers  in  Lakes  Erie  or  Huron  to  Chicago.  By  this 
route  it  is  said  that  first-class  passengers  could  reach  Chicago 
from  Liverpool,  over  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  by  Quebec,  in 
twelve  days ;  emigrants  and  light  freights,  by  rail  and  water 
combined,  in  fifteen  days,  and,  by  steamer  throughout,  in  fifteen 
or  twenty  days  ;  thus  shortening  the  passage  from  sixty-two  days  to, 
if  needed,  twelve  ;  and  reducing  the  cost  of  travelling  and  trans- 
port 25  and  50  per  cent.  How  far  the  capital  might  be  forth- 
coming for  this  grand  scheme  of  communication  we  are  unable 
to  say,  but  the  proposers  calculate,  perhaps  with  some  reason, 
upon  a  postal  subsidy  beincr  given  to  the  ocean  steamers  running- 

*  Despatch,  August  SO,  1858. 

between 
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between  Liverpool  and  Quebec,  such  as  is  now  paid  to  the  line 
of  steamers  between  Liverpool  and  New  York,  upon  tlio  under- 
standing that  a  daily  line  shall  be  established  betw<"^n  Quebec 
and  Liverpool  in  summer,  and  a  weekly  or  a  semi-wc  okly  line, 
as  might  be  required,  between  Portland  and  Liverpool  in  the 
winter.* 

All  the  public  works  of  Canada  seem  to  indicate  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  gpreat  future  which  awaits  the  country ;  for  they  seem 
to  be  planned  on  so  colossal  a  scale  as  to  be  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  wants  of  the  existing  generation.  It  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  colonial  energy  and  resources,  that  a  country  numbering 
less  than  three  millions  of  people  should  possess  not  only  the 
most  magnificent  and  perfect  inland  navigation  in  the  world,  but 
in  connection  with  it  a  system  of  railways  unequalled  on  the 
American  continent.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  following 
lines  of  railway  have  been  completed  and  opened  in  Canada  : — 

The  Grand  Trmik 

The  Great  Western 
The  Northern 

The  Buffalo  and  Lake  Huron 
Other  lines  of  a  more  local  character, 
amounting  in  all  to 

2,093  miles. 

The  charge  which  the  province  has  taken  upon  itself  in  aiding 
the  construction  of  these  great  works  represents  a  capital  of 
4,101,150/.,  or  249,G69Z.  per  annum.  The  unparalleled  bridge 
across  the  St.  Lawrence,  of  which  its  great  engineer  lived  just 
long  enough  to  hear  that  the  last  tube  had  been  fixed  (and  of 
which  an  admirable  account  is  given  in  the  magnificent  work 
which  stands  last  in  the  heading  of  this  article),  would  alone 
place  Canada  high  among  advanced  and  enterprising  states.  The 
complete  financial  collapse  of  this  gigantic  undertaking  is  a 
public  misfortune,  but  the  line  is  so  essential  to  the  progress  of 
the  country,  that  every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  relieve  it  from 
its  difficulties,  and  present  disappointment,  we  trust,  will  be 
amply  compensated  by  future  prosperity.  But  the  most  interest- 
ing,  and,   looking  to  the  future,  perhaps    the  most   important, 

♦  '  Tbiose  not  familiar  with  the  subject/  adds  the  Report,  *  are  startled  at  the 
idea  of  a  (I'^^j  line,  but  when  reduced  to  figures  it  tirill  not  be  found  formidable : 
20  H}  tons  per  day  for  200  days,  the  length  of  the  season,  malves  only  4(iO,000  tons. 
We  find  the  Erie  Canal,  before  its  enlargement,  with  locks  of  only  90  X  15  x  4  in 
IrS'i,  conveyed  4,247,8r>2  tons,  Talued  at  207,199,570  dollars,  in  -wliich  tolls 
amounting  to  3,204,718  dollars  were  received.  To  show  that  the  principal  por- 
tion of  this  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  summer  season,  we  find  that  out  of  3,129,1 18 
Viarrels  of  flour  conveyed  from  Bufi'alo  to  New  York  in  18r>fi,  only  482,000  barrels 
were  conveyed  by  railway  during  the  five  months  the  Erie  Canal  was  closed/ 
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railway  in  Canada,  is  that  which  passes  through  the  valley  of 
the  Ottawa,  and  which  will  eventually  be  extended  to  Lake 
Huron  and  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The  day  may  not  be  distant 
when  this  route  will  be  adopted  for  a  railway  communication 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  importance  of  such  a 
line,  as  a  means  of  shortening  the  communication  between  Europe 
and  China,  and  of  laying  open  the  resources  of  an  immense  and 
at  present  little  known  territory,  cannot  be  exaggerated.  But 
to  this  subject  we  shall  hereafter  advert. 

We  have  only  touched  upon  a  few  of  the  material  resources 
of  Canada.*     Upper,  or,  as  it  is  now  termed.  Western  Canada, 


*  The  productions  and  commerce  of  Canada  are  represented  in  the  foUoiriug 
Tables :— 


1858. 

1859. 

Agricaltural  products 

Produce  of  the  Forest 

Animals  and  their  products       

Manufactures       

Produce  of  the  Sea      

Produce  of  the  Mine 

Other  articles       

£. 

1,976,100 

2,361,932 

615,691 

81,344 

179,574 

78,706 

28,134 

£. 

1,834,949 

2,415,990 

947.376 

121,808 

204,366 

117,128 

27,683 

Total 

5,225,781 

6,670,203 

Value  of  Exports, 


1858. 

1859. 

Great  Britain        * 

North  American  Colonies 

British  West  Indies 

United  States  of  America 

Other  Foreign  Countries 

£. 
2,224,653 
240,107 

2,982,523 
60,108 

£. 

1,994,189 

210,119 

1.756 

3,483,579 

88,952 

Total 

5,507,391 

6,778,095 

Value  of  Imports. 


1858. 

1859. 

Great  Britain        '. 

North  American  Colonies 

British  West  Indies 

United  States  of  America 

Other  Foreign  Countries 

£. 

3,073,872 
103,844 

3,908,895 
183,021 

£. 

3,696,521 

95,439 

133 

4,398,229 

198,468 

Total 

7,267,632 

8,388,790 

Itt 
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is  more  especially  the  seat  of  British  enterprise  and  industry, 
and  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  portion  of  the  Canadian 
territory.  The  plain  of  Western  Canada  contains  an  area  of 
about  20,000  square  miles.  It  is  a  tract  of  alluvial  soil  of 
great  fertility,  and  covered  with  enormous  forests  of  maple, 
beech,  oak,  basswood,  ash,  elm,  hickory,  walnut,  chestnut, 
cherry,  birch,  cedar,  and  pine.  On  the  borders  of  the  lakes, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  well  as 
on  those  of  the  Thames  and  the  Severn,  the  soil  is  abundantly 
rich;  but  the  largest  and  finest  tracts  of  land  are  in  Western 
Canada.  Towards  the  gulf  of  the  great  river  the  country  is 
more  mountainous  and  rocky  ;  but  the  scenery  of  that  portion 
of  Canada  possesses  features  of  striking  grandeur.  The  capes  and 
headlands  increase  in  boldness  and  altitude  until  they  are  inter- 
rupted by  an  enormous  fissure  in  the  granitic  range  through 
which  the  Saguenay  flows:  the  waters  of  this  great  tributary 
run  beneath  a  perpendicular  bank,  the  river  being  in  some 
places  1000  feet  deep.  *  The  startling  and  picturesque  features 
of  the  Saguenay,'  says  a  recent  writer,  *  cannot  be  beheld  with- 
out awakening  in  the  heart  sensations  of  wonder,  fear,  and 
reverence.'  * 

The  St.  Lawrence,  of  which  the  great  lakes  may  be  considered 
as  expansions,  has  its  true  source  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to 
the  north-west  of  I^ke  Superior,  and  in  its  course  to  the  sea  it 
traverses  a  distance  of  2000  miles.  Considered  in  all  its  features 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  river  in  the  world.  Its  em- 
bouchure is  120  miles  in  width;  even  its  tributaries  would  be 
considered  streams  of  the  first  magnitude  in  Europe,  and  several 
of  those  which  fall  into  the  Ottawa  are  more  considerable  than 
the  British  Thames.  Without  them  the  forests  that  cover  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Canadian  territory  could  possess  little  com- 
mercial value,  whereas,  by  the  facilities  which  Canada  thus  pos- 
sesses for  transporting  their  produce  to  the  sea,  these  forests 
become  an  almost  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth.  In  1852 
the  timber  exported  was  valued  at  1,351, 713Z.,  and  in  1859  at 
2,415,990/.,  and  a  million  cwts.  of  pearl  and  pot  ashes  are  annually 

*  A  letter  recently  published  in  the  '  Canadian  News '  gi^es  the  following 
report  of  the  salmon-fishing  in  Canadian  streams :— '  On  the  north  shore  the 
fishing  is  capital.  His  Excellency  Sir  £dmund  Head  returned  thje  other  day  tVom 
a  short  excursion  with  200  salmon.'  A  clever  book  on  Canadian  sport,  published 
anonymously  by  Longman,  and  edited  by  Sir  James  Alexander,  places  the  salmon- 
fishing  of  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  among  the  best,  if  not  the  best  in  the  world. 
There  are  some  thirty  fine  streams,  tributaries  of  the  St  Lawrence,  on  the  north 
nde  between  Quebec  and  the  Gulf,  all  teeming  with  salmon,  and  not  more  than 
six  of  these  have  been  fished  at  all.  The  Sa^enay  is  the  only  one  to  which  a 
steamer  plies,  and,  consequently,  it  has  received  more  than  its  lair  share  of 
attention,  but  its  yield  has  continued  as  great  as  ever. 
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manufactured  in  the  Canadian  woods.*      The   lumberer  is  the 
advanced  pioneer  of  civilization.     He  leaves  the  clearance  of  the 
forest  to  the  settler  ;  but  wherever  he  has  penetrated,  the  emigrant 
is  certain  eventually  to  follow.     Only  the  finest  and  tallest  trees  in 
a  Canadian  forest  will  suit  the  purpose  of  the  lumberer ;  these 
he  selects ;  but  as  not  one  in  a  thousand  is  adapted  to  his  trade, 
all  the  good  trees  have  long  since  disappeared  from  the  banks 
of  rivers,  and  he  has  to  penetrate  further  and  further  into  the 
woody  wilderness  in  order  to  obtain  the  timber  of  which  he  is 
in  search.      A  Canadian  lumberer,  or  timber-merchant,  rents  a 
portion  of  the  forest,  perhaps  ten  miles  square,  and  employs  a  large 
number  of  labourers  in  his  business,  which  is  carried  on  in  the 
woods  during  the  winter  months.     He  builds  *  shanties  *  for  such 
rough  accommodation  as  he  and  his  men  require.     The  business 
of  a  lumberer  is  a  speculative  one,  depending  on  the  demand  for 
timber,  and  it  requires  a  considerable  capital  to  carry  it  on ;  as 
many  as  500  horses  being  employed  by  large  operators.      An  ex- 
perienced hewer  can  earn  6/.  per  month.     The  timber  is  brought 
to  mills  to  be  cut  up  by  circular  saws,  and  to  be  ready  for  trans- 
port to  the  St.  Lawrence  at  the  first  opening  of  the  navigation. 
The  nearest  streams  are  often  rivers  broken  by  foaming  rapids, 
or  interrupted  by  impassable  falls;  shoots  are  then  constructed 
to  carry  the  rafts  into  tranquil  water  ;  and  the  mouths  of  the  tribu- 
taries are  generally  boomed  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  wood,  t 
Not  fewer  than  30,000  lumbermen  are  said  to  be  employed  on 
the   Ottawa  alone  and  its  tributaries ;    but  it  is  in  the  spring, 
when  the  rivers  are  swollen  with  melted  snow,  that  the  real  hard- 
ships of  the  occupation  are  felt;  when  the  men  are  employed 
in  floating  the  timber  which  has  been  felled  during  the  winter, 
down  the  streams.     The  water  is  then  at  a  very  low  temperature, 
and  the  raftsmen  are  obliged  to  stand  in  it,  often  up  to  their 
middle,  day  after  day,  until  the  cargo  is  delivered  to  the  mer- 
chant    The  lumberman  is  consequently  but  short-lived,  and  is 
subject  to  severe  rheumatism  and  other  acute  disorders.      The 
occupation   is   one    that,   in   consequence   of  the   perils   of  the 
navigation,  is  calculated  to  develop  many  high  qualities.      The 
French  Canadians  almost  monopolise  this  branch  of  industry  ; 
but  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  who  occasionally  adopt  it,  not  only 
become,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Canadians,  very  skilful  raftsmen^ 
but  soon  excel  them  in  hardihood  and  daring,  and  have  been 

♦  Potash  is  very  remunerative  to  the  farmer,  and  requires  but  little  skill  in  the 
manufacture.  The  ashes  of  2}  acres  of  ordinary  hard-wood  land  are  considered 
sufficient  to  make  a  barrel  of  potash  worth,  if  only  of  the  second  quality,  7/.  10«., 
after  deducting  all  expenses. 

t  The  timber  rafts  that  come  down  from  the  Ottawa  are  oftea  so  large  as  to 
be  worth  6000/.,  and  it  is  considered  a  small  one  that  is  not  worth  1000/. 
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Imown  to  rescue,  by  their  presence  of  mind,  a  whole  raft  and  its 
crew. from  destruction  when  their  Canadian  captain  had  com- 
pletely lost  his  self-possession.* 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  trees  in  the  Canadian  forests,  and, 
contraiy  to  the  general  supposition,  the  deciduous  are  the  most 
Domerous  ;  but  of  the  114  species  of  known  pines,  21  are  natives 
of  Canada  or  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory.    The  freshness  of  their 
evergreen  foliage  enlivens  the  winter  landscape ;  for,  as  remarked 
by  Humboldt  with  his  characteristic  sentiment,  '  they  proclaim  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  regions,  that,  although  snow  and 
ice  cover  the  earth,  the  internal  life  of  the  plants,  like  the  fire  of 
Prometheus,  is  never  extinguished.'!     The  PiniLS  haUamea^  ox 
Balm  of  Gilead  fir,  grows  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet,  and  resembles 
the  silver  fir  of  Europe.     The  hemlock-spruce  is  another  beautiful 
and  very  large  tree,  bearing  some  resemblance  in  its  foliage  to 
the  common  yew.     The  Pinus  niaraj  or  black  or  double  spruce, 
is  common  both  to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.     The  Pinus  alba,  or 
white  spruce,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Canadian  trees, 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  140  feet,  with  branches  feathering 
down  to  the  ground,  and  leaves  of  a  peculiar  sea-green  hue  ;  but 
the  Pinus  strobtis^  or  Weymouth  pine,   is    the   largest   in   the 
Canadian  woods,  and  grows  freely  in  most  of  the  districts  east- 
ward of  the  Rocky  Mountains.     It  frequently  attains  the  height 
of  200  feet ;  but  in  the  Canadian  forests  it  often  resembles  an 
immense  stick  with  a  brush  at  its  head,  *  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  hair  on  the  tail  of  an  elephant'  X     It  is  of  this  tree 
that  the  pine-forests  of  North  America  are  in  general  composed. 
Lord  Weymouth,  afterwards   Marquis  of  Bath,  bestowed  con- 
siderable attention  on  the   cultivation  of  this  valuable  tree  in 
England,  and  the  care  he  bestowed  on  its  cultivation  has  justly 
entitled  it  to  his  name.     It  is  known  in  commerce  as  the  white 
or  American  pine.     The  timber  is  very  valuable  for  masts.     The 
age  which  the  tree  is  capable  of  attaining  is  not  known,  but  as 
many  as  1500  annular  divisions  have  been  counted  in  its  stem. 
This  beautiful  pine  is  likely  to  supersede  the  larch  in  some  of 
our  northern  counties,  particularly  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 

'  War  with  the  woods ! '  is  the  Canadian  settler's  cry,  and  the 
axe  and  the  torch  are  ever  busy  in  the  work  of  destruction.  The 
extermination  of  trees  in  the  Canadian  forests  is  unintermit- 
ting ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  clearance  of  the  country 
may  not  be   earned  too  far,   and   entail  at  some   distant  day 

•  Kohrs  'Beben  in  Canada,'  p.  194.  ^  t  'Cosmos,'  rol.  ii.  p.  90. 

X  Murray  8  *  British  America/ 
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considerable  inconrenience  on  its  population.  Canada  possesses 
no  coal ;  the  country  is  certainly  superabundantly  wooded,  but 
the  timber  cannot  be  said  to  be  inexhaustible.  The  consump- 
tion of  fuel  during  a  Canadian  winter  must  be  immense ;  it  must 
increase  from  year  to  year ;  and  vast  quantities  of  wood  are  annually 
used  up  in  the  construction  of  log  huts,  fences,  and  plank-roads.  In 
a  country  where  coal  can  never  be  cheap  (although  Nova  Scotia 
possesses  it  in  abundance),  the  chief  dependence  of  the  people  for 
fuel  must  be  upon  the  woods.  In  Norway  and  Sweden  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  land  is  purposely  kept  in  a  state  of  forest  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  with  fuel ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  10  acres 
of  wood  ought  to  be  set  apart  for  the  supply  of  a  family  consisting 
of  five  persons.  Meanwhile,  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  wilder- 
ness, the  giants  of  the  forest,  half-stifled  by  the  rank  vegetation  and 
struggling  for  light  and  air,  appear  to  entwine  their  mighty  arms 
together  and  wrestle  for  each  other's  destruction.  Some  attain  a 
green  old  age,  vigorous  to  the  last,  but  are  prostrated  suddenly 
by  the  storm  that  has  swept  harmlessly  over  younger  heads. 
Others  that  have  '  outlived  the  eagle,'  sheltered  from  their  earliest 
youth  in  some  sequestered  glade,  but  now  tottering  to  their  fall, 
stand  bald,  spectral,  and  desolate,  waiting  only  for — 

'  Some  casual  shout  that  breaks  the  silent  air, 
Or  the  unimaginable  touch  of  Time,' 

to  bow  their  aged  heads  to  the  earth.  Then  geraniums,  honey- 
suckles, wood-lilies,  foxgloves,  and  fire-flowers  shoot  up  around 
them,  and  cover  for  a  short  time  the  prostrate  trunks  with  a 
gorgeous  pall,  while  they  collapse  and  crumble  into  dust  The 
tints  of  the  autumnal  woods  have  always  excited  the  astonish- 
ment and  enthusiasm  of  travellers.  Even  in  cloudy  days  the  hue 
of  the  foliage  is  at  times  of  so  intense  a  yellow  that  the  light 
thrown  from  the  trees  creates  the  impression  of  bright  sunshine. 
Each  leaf  presents  a  point  of  sparkling  gold.  But  the  colours  of 
the  leafy  landscape  change  and  intermingle  from  day  to  day, 
until  pink,  lilac,  vermilion,  purple,  deep  indigo,  and  brown  pre- 
sent a  combination  of  beauty  that  must  be  seen  to  be  realised, 
for  no  artist  has  yet  been  able  to  represent,  nor  can  the  imagina- 
tion picture  to  itself,  the  gorgeous  spectacle. 

In  Canada  are  seen  all  the  indications  of  a  country  rapidly 
emerging  from  a  state  of  nature  into  one  fitted  for  the  abode 
of  a  great  people.  Deep  forests  are  traversed  by  the  electric 
wire  ;  dismal  cedar-swamps  are  crossed  by  huge  railway-em- 
bankments ;  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive  is  heard  amidst  the 
remotest  wilds ;  and  blackened  stumps  and  gaily-painted  cottages 
stand  in  close  juxtaposition  in  spots  which  a  year  or  two  before 
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were  known  only  to  the  wandering  Indian.  This  combination  of 
advancing  civilization  with  primitive  nature  gives  to  Canada  a 
very  singular  aspect  The  moral  characteristics  of  the  country 
are  to  a  great  extent  those  of  England,  but  its  physical  features 
are  unlike.  No  hedgerows  yet  diversify  the  face  of  the  cleared 
country.  Many  of  the  simple  flow^ers  whose  names  are  *  house- 
hold words '  in  England  will  not  live  in  Candida.  Neither  the 
daisy  nor  the  primrose  are  there.  It  has  been  often  attempted  to 
cultivate  them,  but  they  will  not  bear  the  dry  air  and  bright  sun. 
Many  other  plants  are  wanting — 

*'  That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honey'd  showers, 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers,' 

in  the  dewy  fields  of  England,  but  which  are  never  forgotten  by 
a  British  settler,  and  are  associated  with  the  remembrance 
of  his  first  home,  his  childhood,  and  his  country.  Some  poor 
Scotch  peasants,  about  to  emigrate,  took  aiway  with  them  a 
few  roots  of  heather,  in'  the  hope  of  making  the  beloved  plant 
the  cheerer  of  their  exile.  The  heather,  however,  refused  to 
grow  in  the  rich  Canadian  soil.  When  the  simple  incident 
was  related  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  it  is  said  that  his  sympathy 
widi  the  disappointed  family  betrayed  itself  even  by  tears. 
This  tenacity  of  old  associations  is  one  of  the  strongest  links 
which  bind  the  colony  to  the  parent  state.  A  peasant,  who 
at  Christmas  makes  up  for  the  absence  of  holly,  with  its 
bright  berries,  by  tying  bits  of  scarlet  cloth  on  the  stalks  of  a 
native  shrub,  and  suspending  it  from  the  ceiling  of  his  hut,  is 
not  likely  to  forget  the  land  of  his  birth,  or  to  fail  in  trans- 
mitting to  his  children's  children  those  simple  tastes  and 
national  customs  of  their  forefathers  that  are  all-powerful  in 
binding  the  two  countries  together  and  perpetuating  an  affection 
for  England.  This  sentiment  is  nevertheless  quite  compatible 
with  a  rational  preference  by  a  settler  for  the  land  of  his  adop- 
tion. The  feeling  was  well  expressed  by  a  *  retired '  sailor,  who 
had  purchased  and  cleared  a  small  patch  of  the  forest,  and 
was  eating  the  bread  of  honest  industry  made  from  the  produce 
of  his  own  field.  He  would  like,  he  said,  much  to  go  back  to 
the  *  old  country,'  if  he  could  be  his  own  landlord  there  ;  but  in 
Canada  the  grass  grew,  the  streams  flowed,  and  the  sun  shone 
for  Aim. 

Canada  possessing,  as  it  does,  a  population  of  only  2,500,000, 
and  having  an  area  seven  times  the  extent  of  England,  the 
territory  beyond  it  could  not,  it  might  be  supposed,  possess 
much  present  interest  in  an  economical  sense,  or  in  reference  to 
its  capability  for   colonization.     The  rate,  however,  at  which 
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population  increases  in  Canada  is,  as  we  have  shown,  very 
great.  The  third  of  a  century  is  generally  reckoned  a  genera- 
tion, but  during  that  period  the  population  has  more  than 
twice  doubled  itself.  If  that  rate  should  be  continued,  Canada 
will  have,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  20,000,000 
of  inhabitants.  A  question  indeed  has  already  been  mooted 
in  reference  to  the  rights  of  a  great  and  ancient  corporation, 
which  possesses,  by  virtue  of  its  charter,  an  enormous  territory 
contiguous  to  Canada.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the 
Canadian  people  have  recently  assumed  a  certain  attitude  of 
antagonism  which  has  led  to  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  When  a  tourist  arrives  at  one  of  the 
most  western  towns  of  Canada,  perhaps  fifteen  hundred  miles 
from  the  spot  where  he  first  set  his  foot  on  British  territory  in 
America,  it  may  be  diflScult  for  him  to  realise  the  fact  that 
there  still  stretches  before  him  a  space  of  two  thousand  miles 
of  British  land  extending  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  And 
yet  that  vast  intervening  space  between  Niagara  and  the  Pacific 
is  but  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  British  North  America, 
which,  including  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  and  the  re- 
cently-established colony  of  British  Columbia,  comprises  an 
area  of  little  less  than  4,000,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  a  ninth 
part  of  the  whole  terrestrial  surface  of  the  globe.  The  larger 
portion  of  this  great  territory  is  sparsely  peopled  by  hunting 
tribes,  constituting  numerous  nations,  nominally  subject  to  the 
British  Crown,  but  living  in  a  state  of  practical 'independence. 
Little  was  known  of  it  until  comparatively  recent  times ;  but 
the  several  Arctic  land  expeditions  under  Dease,  Simpson, 
Anderson,  Stewart,  Howse,  and  Sir  John  Richardson,  have  thrown 
much  light  upon  the  geology,  mineralogy,  natural  history,  botany, 
and  general  resources  of  the  more  northern  regions  of  America ; 
and  have  proved  that,  although  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
are  hopelessly  barren  and  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  civilized 
man,  there  are  many  parts  endowed  with  great  natural  fertility, 
and  which,  although  at  present  difficult  of  access,  will  doubtless, 
as  population  increases  in  the  Canadian  territory  and  its  best 
soils  are  taken  up,  be  carefully  explored  with  reference  to  their 
capabilities  for  settlement. 

The  agricultural  value  of  much  of  the  immense  region  which 
extends  from  the  Canadian  frontier  to  the  Arctic  Sea  appears  to 
have  been  unduly  depreciated.  In  no  Arctic  district  to  which 
man  has  yet  penetrated  is  there  a  permanent  covering  of  snow 
over  any  wide  extent  of  low  country.  Even  at  Spitzbergen,  only 
nine  deg^rees  from  the  Pole,  there  is  a  summer  in  which  vegeta- 
tion is  active,  and  well-fed  herds  of  reindeer  show  that  the  soil 
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produces  an  abundance  of  grass  on  which  they  thrive  and  fatten. 
In  latitude  65^  N.,  snow  remains  on  the  ground  from  the  middle 
of  October  until  the  beginning  of  May ;  but  there  is  a  pheno- 
menon which  possesses  a  great  significance  with  reference  to  the 
vegetation  of  the  North  American  continent,  namely,  the  regular 
advance  northward  of  the  isothermal  lines  in  proceeding  from 
east  to  west.  Thus,  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Mackenzie  there 
is  a  continuous  rise  of  the  line  which  indicates  the  mean  tempera^ 
tures  of  the  three  summer  months.  The  mean  annual  heat  of 
Europe  is  from  8°  to  15^  Fahr.  greater  than  that  of  America  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  equator.  The  inferior  mean  heat 
of  America  is  due  to  the  intense  winter  cold ;  but,  as  the 
summer  heat  regulates  the  culture  of  the  cerealia  and  the  growth 
of  deciduous  trees,  the  severe  winters  of  America  do  not  cause  a 
scanty  production.  The  northern  shore  of  Lake  Huron  has  the 
mean  summer  heat  of  Bordeaux,  viz.  70°  Fahr.,  while  Cum- 
berland House,  in  lat.  54°,  long.  102^,  on  the  Saskatchewan, 
exceeds  in  this  respect  Brussels  and  Paris.  The  culture  of 
maize,  a  plant  which  thrives  best  in  damp  and  hot  tropical 
countries,  extends  into  the  temperate  regions  of  America,  and 
a  profitable  return  can  be  obtained  for  it  in  Rupert's  Land, 
between  the  49th  and  55th  parallels.*  Wheat  is  said  to  be 
raised  with  profit  at  Fort  Liard,  within  the  Hudson  Bay  terri- 
tory, in  latitude  60°  5'  N.,  longitude  122°  31'  W.,and  having  an 
altitude  of  between  400  and  500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  grows 
freely  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  except  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  where  tlie  summer  temperature  is  too  low. 
At  Fort  Edmonton,  in  Rupert's  Land,  in  latitude  53°,  'they 
manage,'  says  Mr.  Kane,  *  with  very  indifferent  farming,  to  get 
from  20  to  25  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.'  As  wheat  requires 
for  its  growth  only  the  mean  annual  heat  of  39°,  combined 
with  a  summer  heat  of  56°,  it  has  been  found  that  a  much 
inferior  mean  heat  is  sufficient  for  its  profitable  culture  in  the 
extreme  climate  of  sub- Arctic  America,  provided  the  summer 
heat  for  100  or  120  days  be  sufficiently  great.  At  Cumberland 
House,  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Winni- 
peg, Sir  John  Richardson  found  that  the  temperature  in  the 
shade,  in  the  last  week  of  May,  varied  from  78°  to  93° ;  that 
wheat  germinated  and  was  above  ground  niiie  days  after  it  was 
sown^  and  barley  in  seven ;  and  that  reaping  could  be  commenced 
on  the  1st  of  August  Barley  ripens  well  at  Fort  Norman,  on  the 
65th  parallel ;  and  at  Fort  Simpson,  in  63°  latitude,  it  is  sown  from 

*  Geographical  Distribution  of  Plants.    Appendix  to  Sir  John  Richardson's 
*  Arctic  SSearching  Expedition/  p.  267. 
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the  20th  to  the  25th  of  May,  and  is  generally  ripe  on  the  30th  of 
August  The  65th  parallel  of  latitude  must,  however,  be  con- 
sidered the  northern  limit  of  the  cerealia  in  this  meridian.  Barley 
has  been  seen  in  full  ear  at  Fort  Simpson,  having  been  sown  only 
seventy-two  days.  Potatoes  yield  abundantly  at  Fort  Liard,  and 
grow  well  at  Fort  Simpson  and  Fort  Norman.  They  have  not 
succeeded  at  Fort  Good  Hope,  near  the  67th  parallel,  although  at 
the  latter  place  turnips,  in  favourable  seasons,  attained  a  weight  of 
from  2  to  3  lbs.  Further  north,  trials  in  the  growth  of  culinary 
vegetables  have  met  with  no  success.  Nothing  would  grow 
except  cresses ;  and  the  effect  of  intense  and  long-continued  cold 
in  stunting  the  development  of  trees  in  these  high  latitudes  is 
strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  the  borders  of  the  Great 
Bear  Lake  four  hundred  years  are  required  to  bring  the  stem  of 
the  white  spruce  to  the  thickness  of  a  man's  wrist* 

The  territory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  including  that 
held  under  a  Crown  licence  and  that  held  under  a  lease  from 
the  Canadian  Government,  comprises  an  enormous  area,  reaching 
from  the  Canadian  frontier  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
Arctic  Oceans;  but  its  operations  also  extend  over  territories 
that  owe  allegiance  to  the  Goremments  of  Russia  and  the  United 
States.  The  whole  country  subject  to  its  influence  exceeds 
4,500,000  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  four  departments, 
thirty-three  districts,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  posts  ;  and 
the  Company  commands  the  services  of  three  thousand  agents, 
traders,  voyageurs,  and  servants,  and  gives  employment,  more  or 
less  constant,  to  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  savage  Indian 
hunters.  This  great  territory  is  sprinkled  over  with  groups  and 
chains  of  lakes,  the  heads  of  which  so  nearly  approach  diat  it 
would  be  easy  to  unite  them,  and  thus  divide  that  portion  of  the 
North- American  continent  into  a  multitude  of  islands.  Although 
this  is  the  general  geographical  characteristic  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
territory,  it  includes  many  habitable  districts  and  much  fertile 
land.  In  some  places  the  Company  has  already  receded  before  the 
advance  of  civilization,  and  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  James's 
Bay  there  is  a  territory  where  the  land  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
cultivation,  and  which  will,  in  all  probability,  ultimately  form  part 
of  the  great  Canadian  state  or  an  independent  settlement.  The 
posts  of  the  Company  are  dotted  all  over  Northern  America  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  most  northern  station  is  situated 
on  the  Mackenzie  River,  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  where  the  cold 
is  so  great  that  the  trees  are  frozen  to  the  heart,  and  instruments 
peculiarly  tempei-ed  are  required  for  chopping  wood  for  fuel,  the 

♦  •  Arctic  Searching  Expedition.'    By  Sir  John  Kichardson.     Vol.  ii.  p.  274. 
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common  European  hatchet  breaking  like  glass  whenever  it  is 
attempted  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  Such  is  the  authority 
which  the  Company  and  their  servants  have  acquired,  that 
they  exercise  over  the  Indian  population  an  almost  absolute 
despotism.  If  a  stranger  should  venture  to  travel  far  into  the 
interior  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory  without  a  pass,  n6  native 
would  receive  him,  and  it  might  fare  so  ill  with  him  that  his 
position  would  probably  resemble  that  of  the  criminal  of  old, 
whose  terrible  punishment  consisted  of  being  interdicted  from 
water  and  fire.  The  rank  of  a  chief  is  not  fully  established 
even  among  his  own  people  until  it  has  been  recognised  at  the 
fort  to  which  he  resorts  for  trade,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Company  annually  distribute  a  number  of  red  coats  ornamented 
with  gold  lace,  which  are  worn  as  badges  of  office  on  all  im- 
portant occasions. 

The  North  American  fur-trade  once  commanded  such  enor- 
mous profits  that  capitalists  naturally  desired  to  participate  in 
so  remunerative  a  business.  A  North-West  Company  was  for 
some  time  established  in  Canada  in  rivalry  with  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  and  their  quarrels  not  only  greatly  demoralised 
the  natives,  but  led  to  a  contest  for  the  fur  that  was  disgraceful 
to  civilization.  The  present  Company  was  formed  by  an  amal- 
gamation of  the  two  bodies.  The  trade  is  sufficiently  lucrative  to 
tempt  the  investment  of  capital,  provided  the  monopoly  could 
be  broken  down,  and  the  trade  thrown  open.  There  is  a  party  in 
Canada  supposed  to  be  anxious  to  bring  about  such  a  change, 
but  the  desire  we  have  heard  expressed  for  an  extension  of  the 
boundary  in  the  direction  of  the  north-west  indicates  simply  a  wish 
for,  we  believe,  participation  in  the  fur-trade.  But  that  this  trade 
can  ever  be  made  an  open  one  without  inflicting  enormous  evils 
upon  North-Westem  America,  and  leading  not  only  to  the 
speedy  extinction  of  the  fur-bearing  animals,  but  to  that  of  the 
Indians  themselves,  there  can  be  no  difficulty,  we  think,  in 
demonstrating.  If  the  fur-trading  monopoly  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  cannot  be  justified  by  common  sense  and  humanity, 
it  cannot  be  justified  at  all.  But  this  does  not  preclude  the  right 
of  Inquiring  the  surrender  from  the  Company,  for  an  equitable 
compensation,  of  such  parts  of  its  territory  as  from  time  to  time 
shall  be  found  adapted  to,  and  required  for,  settlement ;  and  in 
such  an  arrangement  the  Company,  we  believe,  would  always  be 
found  ready  to  acquiesce. 

The  system  of  trade  carried  on  with  the  Indians  is  entirely 
one  of  barter.  Money  is  not  known  in  the  country,  and 
business  is  transacted  on  the  basis  of  a  tariff  of  very  old  stand- 
ing.     The  standard  of  value  in  the  territory  of  the  Company 
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is  the  skin  of  the  beaver,  by  which  the  price  of  all  other  furs 
is  fixed.  It  forms  the  unit  of  computation.  Thus,  four  or  five 
beavers  are  equivalent  to  a  silver  fox ;  two  martens  to  a  beaver  ; 
twenty  musk-rats  to  a  marten ;  and  if  an  Indian  wishes  to  pur- 
chase, for  example,  a  gun,  he  must  give  for  it  twenty  beavers,  or 
four  silver  foxes,  or  two  hundred  musk-rats,  or  the  furs  of  other 
animals,  all  of  which  have  their  recognized  place  in  the  tariff. 
But  the  price  of  furs  is  not  fixed  with  reference  to  their  in- 
trinsic value,  and  for  a  very  sufficient  reason ;  for  if  the  Com- 
Eany  paid  according  to  the  real  value  of  the  skins,  the  finer 
inds  of  animals  would  all  be  speedily  hunted  up,  and  the 
Indians  would  not  trouble  themselves  to  catch  the  inferior 
until  all  the  higher  descriptions  had  been  destroyed.  The  Indian 
may  thus  have  to  give  five  silver  fox  skins,  the  value  of  which 
is  at  least  50/.  in  England,  for  a  gun  which  may  have  cost 
only  22s. ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  procure  the  same 
gun  for  two  hundred  rat-skins,  the  value  of  which  is  only  5/.* 
The  system  of  trade  is  one  of  credit,  by  which  the  Indian  is 
enabled  to  select  from  the  Company's  store  the  articles  of  which 
he  is  in  want,  and  to  pay  for  them  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hunt- 
ing season.  The  Company  annually  exports,  by  the  admission 
of  their  late  governor,  Sir  George  Simpson,  commodities  to  the 
value  of  only  about  60,000/., t  by  which  it  acquires  furs  of  a  value 
sufficient  to  pay  a  dividend  of  12J  per  cent  per  annum  on  its 
capital. 

The  fur-trade  of  British  North  America  is  not  one  in  which 
unrestricted  competition  can  be  allowed  to  produce  its  legiti- 
mate effects.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Indians,  for  their 
own  sakes,  should  be  placed  under  certain  restraints  which  can 
only  be  made  effectual  through  the  organization  of  a  powerful  com- 
pany, equally  interested  with  themselves  in  the  perpetuity  of  the 
animals  of  the  chace.  An  open  trade  would  not  only  lead  to  the 
immediate  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  as  a  medium  of  barter, 
but  rival  traders  would  bid  against  each  other  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  valuable  furs,  until  in  a  very  few  years  none  would 
be  left.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  converted  nearly  half 
a  continent  into  one  vast  preserve,  and  employs  the  whole  Indian 
population  as  its  keepers.     It  discourages  the  pursuit  of  the  fur- 

♦  Many  of  the  silyer-fox  skins  are  worth  from  twenty  to  forty  guineas  a-piece. 
They  are  purchased  for  the  Russian  market,  being  highly  prized  in  that  country. 

t  *  The  money-value  of  the  property  annually  distributed  among  the  Indians  is 
on  an  average  less  than  1/.  per  head.'  Evidence  of  Sir  George  Simpson,  Com- 
mittee on  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  Question  1457.  Apart  from  the  question  of 
equivalents  the  conduct  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  their  officers  towards 
the  Indians  is  marked  by  great  humanity  and  consideration,  eadi  station  being 
in  fact  an  Indian  hospital. 
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bearing  animals  daring  the  season  when  the  females  are  breeding 
or  rearing  their  young,  and  withdraws  the  trading  posts  from 
such  districts  as  have  been  impoverished  by  an  over-pursuit. 
The  wild  animals  are  thus  found  to  increase  under  careful 
management ;  and  as  their  existence  and  that  of  the  Indians  are 
inseparable,  the  trading  monopoly  may  be  said  to  be  essential  for 
the  preservation  of  both.  Indians  must  be  hunters,  or  they  will 
perish  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  not  in  their  nature 
to  settle  and  cultivate  the  soil,  nor  is  their  country  in  its  more 
nordiern  latitudes  adapted  for  such  a  life.  These  people  will 
not  amalgamate  with  the  European  race ;  and  an  attempt  to  convert 
them  into  tillers  of  the  earth  and  to  fix  them  to  a  definite  spot 
would  be  as  futile  as  to  try  to  domesticate  wild  ducks  in  the 
homestead,  or  to  bring  up  an  eagle  with  barn-door  fowls.  No 
influence  or  encouragement  will  make  them  agriculturists ;  and  if 
the  progress  of  European  settlement  should  encroach  on  their 
present  hunting-grounds,  there  will  be  an  ample  space  left  on  the 
great  continent  over  which  they  can  wander  at  will,  and  where 
diey  can  perpetuate  their  race  and  their  pursuits. 

The  fur-bearing  animals  of  British  North  America  are 
numerous  and  valuable.  The  value  of  the  furs  imported 
into  England  since  the  commencement  of  the  trade  has  been 
estimated  at  20,000,000/.  According  to  an  interesting  report 
of  the  jurors  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851,  120,000  sable 
skins  were  annually  brought  into  England  from  the  Hudson's 
Bay  territories,  as  well  as  great  numbers  of  those  of  the  fisher, 
mink,  skunk  (which  from  the  fetor  that  it  emits  has  received 
the  sobriquet  of  enfant  du  dtable\  musk-rat,  beaver,  otter,  fox, 
bear,  rabbit,  racoon,  badger,  and  many  others.  Some  of  these 
are  exported  in  large  quantities  to  the  continent.  Of  the  skunk 
none  of  the  skins  are  retained  in  England — ^they  are  in  somewhat 
bad  odour  in  this  country — but  they  are  freely  taken  by  our 
German  customers^  less  fastidious  in  some  respects  than  ourselves. 
Of  the  musk-rat,  a  million  of  skins  are  imported.  The  beaver 
is  less  in  demand  than  it  was,  and  its  value  has  considerably 
fallen  since  the  introduction  of  silk  hats.  The  black  and  silver 
fox  skins  are  the  most  valuable.  The  skins  of  the  black,  grey, 
and  white  polar-bear  are  always  in  request,  and  the  supply  is  not 
eqnal  to  the  demand.*  The  Hudsoirs  Bay  rabbit  forms  a  soft 
lining  for  our  ladies'  cloaks,  while  the  German  belles  are  content 
with  the  coarser  and  cheaper  fur  of  the  racoon.     The  badger 

*  The  Guards  still  retain  tfieir  stately  bear-skins,  but  oar  noble  Fusilier  reai- 
meats  have  long  been  deprived  of  them ;  and  the  Pioneers  of  oar  infantry  of  we 
line  have  lost  half  their  grim  attractions. 
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supplies  that  portion  of  the  community  which  still  adheres  to  the 
use  of  the  razor  with  shaving-brushes,  and  the  lynx,  white,  silky, 
and  spotted,  is  imported  largely  by  the  United  States.  The 
demand  for  furs  has  of  late  years  greatly  increased  in  England. 

There  are  two  subjects  of  great  interest  in  relation  to  the 
future  of  Canada,  to  which  we  shall  briefly  refer:  namely,  the 
Red  River  settlement,  and  the  recent  expeditions  by  the  authority 
of  the  British  and  Canadian  Governments  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  a  practicable  pass  exists  within  British 
territory  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  the  ultimate  view  to  an 
overland  route  from  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

The  small  settlement  on  the  Red  River  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely insulated  by  natural  causes  from  the  other  British  posses- 
sions in  North  America.  It  is  separated  from  the  most  advanced 
point  of  civilization  by  400  miles  of  uninhabited  country.  The 
length  of  the  ordinary  route  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to 
Fort  Garry,  the  principal  station  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
on  the  Red  River,  is  o35  miles  ;  and  the  intermediate  district 
consists  of  a  chain  of  lakes  and  rivers,  presenting  frequent  ob- 
structions to  a  boat-navigation,  in  falls  and  rapids,  wnich  are 
only  overcome  by  a  system  of  portages  incompatible  with  the 
transport  of  heavy  merchandise,  unless  at  a  great  cost.  This  is 
the  ordinary  canoe-route  between  Lakes  Superior  and  Winnipeg-. 
Although  the  country  is  in  parts  well  adapted  for  cultivation,  it  is 
as  yet  quite  unsettled.  The  lakes  and  rivers  abound  in  fish ;  and 
the  scenery  is  in  many  places  highly  interesting  and  romantic. 
The  Lake  of  the  Woods,  the  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Isles,  Rainy 
Lake,  Sturgeon  Lake,  and  Pine  Lake,  all  possess  features  that 
have  excited  the  admiration  of  travellers.  The  beauty  of  Stur- 
geon Lake  is  of  a  high  order.  '  No  lake,'  says  the  commander 
of  a  recent  exploring  expedition,  *  yet  seen  in  the  route  can  bear 
a  comparison  for  picturesque  scenery  with  Sturgeon  Lake.*  Sir 
John  Richardson,  in  his  Boat  Voyage  through  Rupert's  Land,  was 
greatly  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  Lake  of  the  Thousand 
Isles,  and  predicted  that  its  shores  would  ere  long  be  studded 
with  the  summer-retreats  of  wealthy  citizens  of  the  adjacent  states, 
and  that  the  incongruities  of  taste  would  soon  mar  the  fair  face 
of  nature.  On  Pine  Lake  high  precipitous  rocks  are  clothed  witli 
dense  groves  of  pine  rising  above  a  mass  of  light  green  aspen 
foliage.  The  vegetation  on  the  borders  of  these  secluded  lakes 
is  described  as  most  luxuriant.  The  wild  oat  attains  an  extra- 
ordinary size ;  and  the  convolvulus  and  honeysuckle  twine  in 
wild  profusion  round  every  possible  support.  On  the  banks  of 
Rainy  River  and  Rainy  Lake  wheat  and  potatoes  were  seen 
*  growing  to  perfection ;'  and  of  one  day's  journey  of  forty  miles 
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the  Government  surveyor  remarks  '  that  he  had  seldom  seen  such 
an  extent  of  rich  land  without  a  break,  or  a  country  so  well 
adapted  for  settlement.'*  The  distance  from  Rainy  Lake  to 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  following  the  windings  of  the  stream,  is 
described  as  about  eighty  miles ;  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  extent  the  land  fronting  the  river  is  pronounced  fit  for  colo- 
nization ;  and  an  opinion  is  expressed  that,  with  the  process  of 
clearing,  much  that  is  now  included  in  the  area  occupied  by 
swamps  might  be  reclaimed  without  difficulty  or  great  expense. 
In  other  places  the  country  is  represented  as  covered  with  the 
richest  profusion  of  rose-bushes,  woodbine,  convolvulus,  heli- 
anthns,  and  vetches  of  the  largest  dimensions ;  and  the  camping- 
place  of  the  ezpedit;ion  often  resembled  *  a  rich,  overgrown,  and 
long-^ieglected  garden.'  Further  north,  on  the  Winnipeg  river, 
the  soil  in  many  places  was  found  very  fertile,  and  all  kinds  of 
farm  and  garden  produce  succeeded  well.  Wheat  is  there  sown  on 
the  20th  of  May,  and  reaped  about  the  29th  of  August.  Potatoes 
are  never  attacked  by  spring  or  fall  frosts.  Indian  com  ripens  well. 
Spring  commences  generally  about  the  10th  of  May,  and  winter 
sets  in  generally  about  the  1st  of  November.  The  wild  rice  grounds 
present  the  appearance,  in  a  favourable  season,  of  a  vast  expanse 
of  grain  ready  for  the  sickle.  Here  the  game  of  the  country  con- 
gregates ;  and  revelling  in  the  abundant  supply  of  food,  immense 
flocks  of  aquatic  birds  common  to  these  regions  are  to  be  found. 
The  scenery  among  the  islands  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  is  singu- 
larly picturesque,  consisting  of  *  every  variety  of  bare  precipitous 
rock,  abrupt  timbered  hills,  gently  wooded  slopes,  and  open  grassy 
plains.'  The  most  favoured  spots  have  been  selected  as  the  sites  of 
Indian  lodges.  On  Garden  Island,  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
Indian  com  grows  luxuriantly :  the  Indians  have  cultivated  the 
land  from  time  immemorial,  and  have  never  known  an  instance 
of  their  crops  being  injured  by  frost.  It  is  singular  that  a  country, 
the  general  conception  of  which  is  that  of  a  wilderness  of  marsh 
and  swamp,  should  be  not  only  replete  with  pictorial  interest,  but 
he  found  to  possess  in  many  places  great  agricultural  capabilities. 
But  nature  is  not  uniformly  attractive  in  these  lonely  regions,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  description  by  a  guide,  of  his  attempts 
to  vary  the  monotony  of  his  life  when  stationed  at  Roseau  Lake. 
He  said  that  when  he  wished  to  see  anything  beyond  the  four  walls 
of  his  log-shanty  and  the  rushes  with  which  it  was  surrounded, 
ke  was  in  the  habit  of  mounting  to  the  roof,  and  from  the  top  of 
the  mud-chimney  enjoying  the  view  ;  which  consisted  of  reeds 
to  the  north,  reeds  to  the  south,  reeds  to  the  east,  and  to  the 

•  Mr.  Dawson's  Report,  p.  44. 
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west,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  lake,  fifteen  miles  in 
length,  bounded  by  reeds;  and  the  only  sounds  he  ever  heard 
were  the  sighing  of  the  wind  through  the  reeds,  and  the  flapping 
of  the  wings  of  countless  flocks  of  ducks  and  geese,  as  they  daily 
rose  from  the  reeds  to  take  their  morning  flight. 

The  only  population  on  the  borders  of  this  extensive  chain  of 
lakes  and  rivers  consists  of  a  few  wandering  Indian  tribes, 
friendly  if  well  treated,  but  jealous  of  their  rights,  suspicious  of 
strangers,  and  sensitively  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of 
a  closer  approach  of  civilization.  They  are  represented  as  a  tall, 
well-formed,  muscular  race,  with  a  very  independent  bearing, 
quite  unlike  the  subdued  deportment  of  the  Indians  in  the  settled 
portions  of  Canada. 

*  What  are  these  men,'  said  a  chief  to  the  officer  commanding  the 
exploring  expedition, '  that  I  see  around  me  ?  Are  they  ministers  or  mir- 
veyora,  or  what  are  they  ?  Did  they  see  nothing  near  the  fort  on  Rainy 
Eiver  ?  Did  they  not  see  a  grave — a  single  grave  ?  That  was  a  Ohixf'b 
grave.  My  people  here  are  descendants  of  that  chief,  and  they  do  not 
know  for  what  purpose  you  have  been  sent  here,  and  pass  through  our 
comitry.  We  have  heajd  that  you  have  been  gathering  flowers.  The 
white  man  looks  upon  our  flowers  and  trees — ^and  takes  away  the 
Indians'  land.  Wo  are  poor,  but  we  have  hearts,  and  do  not  wish  to 
part  with  our  country.  Wo  do  not  wish  to  die.  White  men  would 
bring  death  to  us,  and  our  people  would  pass  away.  We  wish  to  live 
and  hold  the  land  which  God  has  given  us,  and  our  fathers  won.'* 

A  wide-spread  fear  of  the  consequences  of  increased  Euro- 
pean intercourse  seems  to   prevail   amongst  the   Indian  tribes. 

*  All  around  me,'  said   a  chief  in  the  Saskatchewan  country, 

*  I  see  the  smoke  of  the  white  man  to  rise.  The  long 
knives  (the  Americans)  are  trading  with  our  neighbours  for 
their  lands,  and  they  arc  cheating  them  and  deceiving  them. 
Now  we  will  not  sell  or  part  with  our  lands.'  A  war  of  great 
ferocity  is  being  carried  on  between  the  United  States  and 
some  contiguous  Indian  tribes,  and  the  native  communities 
arc  generally  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  one  another;  but  it 
is  not  a  little  surprising  to  find  an  enthusiastic  apostle  of 
peace  exerting  his  influence  over  his  countrymen  to  put  an 
end  to  their  barbarous  contests.  *  Among  the  Indians,'  says 
Captain  Palliser,  'that  came  to  trade  was  a  man  Mr.  M*Kay 
was  well  acquainted  with.  This  man  was  a  remarkable  excep- 
tion to  the  genemlity  of  his  tribe ;  they  call  him  "  the  Peace- 
maker," and  twice  within  the  last  two  years  he  pushed  his  way 
alone  into  the  Blackfoot  country,  and  walked  into  the  enemy's 

*  Papers  relative  to  the  Exploration  of  the  Cotmtry  between  Lake  Superior  and 
the  Red  River  Settlementi 
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camp  unanned,  with  the  peace-pipe  in  his  hand,  exhorting 
them  to  peace,  and  offering  them  the  alternative  of  hilling  him. 
The  result,  on  each  occasion,  was  a  treaty  of  peace  to  the  Crees, 
and  a  present  of  horses  to  the  Peacemaker.' 

Widi  a  view  to  the  formation  of  an  agricultural  settlement 
within  its  territories,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  granted  to 
the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  in  the  year  1811,  a  tract  of  country  on 
the  banks  of  the  Red  and  Assiniboin  Rivers,  where  the  soil 
appeared  favourable  to  cultivation,  and  it  was  intended  that 
this  settlement  should  be  peopled  by  emigrants  from  Great 
Britain  and  by  Indians  conjointly,  in  the  hope  that  the  gradual 
civilization  of  the  latter  might  be  effected  by  an  intermixture 
of  the  two  races.  Lord  Selkirk,  at  a  great  expense,  conveyed 
several  hundred  families  to  this  settlement,  but  the  evils  attendant 
on  the  competition  in  the  fur-trade  broke  up  the  community  on 
two  occasions,  and  an  arrangement  was  eventually  entered  into 
with  the  representative  of  the  first  grantee  for  the  surrender  of 
the  territory  to  the  Company,  under  whose  government  it  has 
since  remained. 

The  Red  River  rises  in  Ottertail  Lake,  in  the  Minnesota  ter- 
ritory, belonging  to  the  United  States.  The  general  course  of  the 
river  is  south-west,  until  it  makes  a  bend  to  the  north,  when 
it  meanders  through  a  prairie  destitute  of  timber,  and  which 
declines  in  elevation  until  it  forms  a  vast  level  plain.  The  river  is 
from  200  to  350  feet  broad,  with  a  moderately  rapid  current,  which 
has,  in  the  course  of  ages,  excavated  a  winding  channel  to  the 
depth  of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet,  in  a  tenacious  clay,  through  a 
nearly  level  country  for  a  distance  of  100  miles.  The  banks 
are  precipitous,  and  in  some  places  clothed  with  timber  of  large 
growth.  The  farms  occur  at  intervals  for  a  distance  of  twenty- 
three  miles,  and  some  well-built  stone  houses  and  churches  give  a 
feiTonrable  impression  of  the  settlement  This  remarkable  district 
has  been  termed  a  *  paradise  of  fertility.' 

Xhe  Red  River  Settlement  has  had  many  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with.  The  soil  is  undoubtedly  of  almost  unsurpassed  fertility, 
and  crops  of  all  descriptions  ripen  well :  56  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre  is  not  an  unusual  produce.  The  potato  crops  are 
described  as  most  abundant,  and  the  capacities  of  the  country 
for  fattening  stock,  as  inexhaustible.  *Look  at  that  prairie,' 
said  a  Scotch  settler;  *  10,000  head  of  cattle  might  feed  and 
fatten  there  for  nothing.  If  I  found  it  worth  my  while  1  could 
enclose  50,  100,  or  500  acres,  and  from  every  acre  get  36  to  40 
bushels  of  wheat  year  after  year.  I  could  grow  Indian  com, 
barley,  oats,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  turnips,  tobacco — anything  you 
wish,  and  to  any  amount,  but  what  would  be  the  use  ?    There 
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are  no  markets.  If  we  had  only  a  market,  you  might  travel  long 
before  you  would  see  the  like  of  these  prairies/  The  cold  of 
winter  is  often  45^  below  zero  ;  mercury  freezes,  and  remains 
congealed  for  days.  No  coal  has  yet  been  discovered  that 
is  suitable  for  fuel,  and,  being  a  prairie  country,  it  is  not  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  wood.*  It  possesses  no  outlet  for,  its 
surplus  produce,  and  is  subject  to  occasional  inundations 
caused  by  the  rise  of  the  river.  The  cost  of  transport  for  a  ton 
of  goods  from  Lake  Superior  is  45/. ;  consequently  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  stock  and  implements,  except  from  the  United 
States,  is  insurmountable.  The  natural  access  to  and  outlet 
from  the  country  is,  in  fact,  through  the  United  States.  It  is 
extremely  improbable  that  emigrants  will  yet  proceed  from  Canada 
to  the  Red  River  Settlement  merely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
land ;  but  of  the  adaptation  of  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  for 
agriculture,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  severity  of  its  winter, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  mean  summer  temperature  is 
higher  than  that  of  Canada,  being  67*76  ;  while  that  of  Quebec 
is  62-91 ;  Toronto,  63-98 ;  and  Montreal,  66-62. 

There  are,  however,  political  considerations  connected  with  this 
isolated  settlement  which  cannot  be  prudently  overlooked.  The 
communication,  which  is  rapidly  increasing,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Red  River  population  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  able 
individual  who  has  so  well  described  its  features,  *  if  some  steps 
are  not  taken  for  opening  a  practicable  route  with  Canada,  mono- 
polise the  whole  traffic  of  the  interior,  and  thus  drawing  those 
strong  ties  of  commerce  and  mutual  interests  tighter  and  tighter, 
may  yet  cost  England  a  province,  and  offer  an  impassable  barrier 
to  the  contemplated  connexion  of  her  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
colonies.'  The  stations  of  the  United  States  approach  within 
two  miles  of  those  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  a  small  American  fort  is  about  to  be  converted  into 
a  town  with  a  railway-station,  although  surrounded  at  present 
only  by  a  wild  waste.  This  *  town '  Captain  Palliser  found 
possessed  a  post-office,  but  on  expressing  some  excusable  anxiety 
as  to  the  safety  of  his  letters  if  committed  to  it,  he  was  informed 
by  an  intelligent  half-breed  that  the  post  there  was  generally 
considered  *  a  very  lucky  one.* 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  that  recent  geographical 
researches   have    brought   to    light   is   the   total  unfitness  of  a 

*  *  Firewood,  of  which  large  quantities  are  required  during  the  severe  and 
lengthened  winter,  has  now  to  be  "hauled"  a  considerable  dUtanoe,  or  rafted 
down  the  rivers.'  Beport  bjr  Captain  Blakiston,  R.A.  Sir  George  Simpson 
states  '  that  the  present  population  of  Red  Biver  have  great  difficulty  in  providing 
wood  for  their  immediate  wants.' 
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large  portion  of  the  United  States'  territory,  on  the  eastern  flank 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  south  of  the  great  bend  of  the 
Missouri,  for  settlement.  This  region  of  die  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  the  sterile  belt  to  the  east  of  them,  constitute  an 
area  equal,  to  one-third  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  United 
States.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  rain,  several  great  rivers 
are  in  summer  converted  into  long  shallow  reaches  or  ponds, 
and  a  large  portion  of  'the  country  consists  only  of  sandy  plains. 
The  popular  impression,  that  immense  areas  of  land  avail- 
able for  agriculture  lie  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  has  been  completely  disproved  by  recent  Ame- 
rican surveys  for  a  projected  Pacific  railroad;  and  the  con- 
firmed sterility  of  the  soil  has  given  to  this  district  the  title  of 
'  The  Great.  American  Desert.'  A  very  important  consequence 
results  from  this  discovery,  namely,  that  the  only  direction  in 
which  the  population  of  the  United  States  can  obtain  an  extension 
of  their  agricultural  settlements  is  northwards,  that  is  to  say,  par- 
tially along  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  towards  the  head  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  valley  of  the  Red  River. 
The  contrast  which  this  portion  of  British  North  America 
presents  to  the  contiguous  territory  belonging  to  the  United 
States  is  now  attracting  considerable  attention.  The  fact  of  the 
presence  of  herds  of  wild  cattle  on  plains  at  so  high  a  latitude 
afibrds  ample  proof  of  their  natural  fertility.  Of  these  plains 
and  their  woodland  borders  the  improveable  surface  measures 
fully  500,000  square  miles.  In  every  element  constituting 
the  basis  of  natural  wealth,  the  country  lying  westward  and  north- 
westward of  Lake  Superior  is  admitted  by  American  agricul- 
turists to  be  far  more  valuable  than  the  interior  of  their  own 
country  in  those  districts  of  which  Salt  Lake  and  Upper  New 
Mexico  are  well-known  examples. 

These  facts,  which  have  been  brought  prominently  forward 
in  official  reports  by  the  United  States  Government,  have  a 
most  important  bearing  on  the  future  of  the  British  territory 
in  the  north-west  of  America,  and  more  especially  on  the  Red 
River  Settlement  and  the  whole  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan. 
The  northern  slope  of  the  American  continent  thus  becomes  in- 
vested with  a  high  interest  and  importance,  and  the  propriety  of 
speedily  establishing  a  route  which  shall  combine  this  vast  ter- 
ritory in  an  unbroken  chain  of  communication  can  no  longer  be 
questioned.  It  is  remarked  by  Captain  Blakiston,  in  his  very 
able  and  interesting  report,  that  the  '  great  circle  '  (or  shortest  line 
on  the  globe)  passing  through  Montreal,  and  New  Westminster, 
the  capital  and  seaport  of  British  Columbia,  follows  the  valley  of 
the  Ottawa,  thence  to  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  through 
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the  Red  River  Settlement,  touching  the  South  Saskatchewan,  and 
so  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  that  this  is  the  only  direct 
continuous  line  for  a  land-route  through  the  more  northern  part 
of  the  continent,  clearing  both  Lakes  Superior  and  Winnipeg, 
and  that  it  will  be  this  route  that  the  continuous  line  of  railway 
through  the  British  provinces,  whenever  one  shall  be  made,  must 
follow.  Respecting  the  fitness  of  much  of  this  tract  of  country 
for  settlement  there  appears  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion. 
The  great  river.  Captain  Blakiston  informs  us,  does  not  drain  the 
plains,  but  traverses  the  country,  as  a  canal  fed  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  no  basin ;  and  there 
is,  he  says,  a  remarkable  absence  of  tributaries ;  ^  consequently 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  great  Saskatchewan,  containing  an  un- 
limited extent  of  arable  land,  does  not  exist.'  Captain  Palliser, 
on  the  other  hand,  affirms  that  the  extent  of  surface  drained  by 
the  Saskatchewan  and  other  tributaries  to  Lake  Winnipeg 
amoimts  in  round  numbers  to  150,000  square  miles ;  that  65,000 
miles  of  this  territory  consist  of  a  partially  wooded  country 
abounding  in  lakes  and  rich  natural  pasturage,  in  some  parts 
rivalling  the  finest  park-scenery  of  England ;  and  that  one-third 
of  the  latter  area  may  be  considered  as  at  once  available  for  the 
purposes  of  the  agriculturist.  Mr.  Hind  is  even  more  decided  in 
his  opinion  of  the  fertility  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  valley 
of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  asserts  that  there  is  a  broad  strip  of 
fertile  country  rich  in  water,  woods,  and  pasturage,  drained  by 
the  North  Saskatchewan  and  some  of  its  affluents ;  and  he  con- 
cludes his  remarks  by  the  following  important  statement : — '  It 
is,'  he  says,  '  a  physical  reality  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
interests  of  British  North  America,  that  this  continuous  belt  can 
be  settled  and  cultivated  from  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  to  the  Passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  any  line 
of  communication,  whether  by  waggon-road  or  railroad,  passing 
through  it,  will  eventually  enjoy  the  great  advantage  of  being 
fed  by  an  agricultural  population  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other.'  Other  explorers  and  travellers  have  also  been  struck  with 
the  fertility  of  the  Saskatchewan  district,  and  regard  it  as  a 
land  of  great  promise.  '  The  country  here '  (Fort  Pitt,  on  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan),  says  Mr.  Kane,  *  abounds 
in  buffalo ;  and  grain  and  other  produce  might  be  raised  plenti- 
fully if  cultivated.  During  the  whole  of  the  thr^  days  that  it 
took  us  to  reach  Edmonton  House  we  saw  nothing  else  but  these 
animals  covering  the  plains  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  and 
so  numerous  were  they  that  at  times  they  impeded  our  progress^ 
filling  the  air  with  dust  almost  to  suffocation.'  The  country  in 
many  places^  he  addsp  presents  the  appearance  of  a  park,  the 
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gently  undulating  plains  being  dotted  here  and  there  with 
clumps  of  small  trees ;  and  he  further  describes  it  as  ^  a  most 
delightful  country,  covered  with  luxuriant  herbage — the  plains 
enameUed  with  flowers  of  various  kinds,  presenting  more  the 
aspect  of  a  garden  than  of  uncultivated  land/*  Mr.  Dawson 
also  states  as  the  result  of  his  observations,  that  the  extensive 
territory  drained  by  the  Saskatchewan  and  its  tributaries  is 
perfectly  fit  for  settlement,  which  he  considers  fully  proved  by 
the  success  which  attends  the  farming  operations  which  are 
carried  on,  although  on  a  small  scale,  at  the  various  trading 
posts  throughout  the  country,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  cattle 
and  horses  at  these  establishments  are  generally  left  to  forage 
for  themselves  during  the  winter  ;  and  from  what  is  yet  known 
of  the  country,  he  affirms  that  there  is  not  perhaps  on  the 
globe  so  great  an  extent  of  territory  so  little  broken  by  barren 
tracts,  or  one  which  presents  a  finer  field  for  colonization. 
Further  explorations  can  alone  bring  to  light  the  true  character 
of  this  territory,  and  settle  the  question  of  its  agricultural  value. 
Of  the  existence  of  coal  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt :  it  has 
already  been  discovered  on  the  Red  Deer  River,  and  in  beds  so 
close,  that  out  of  20  feet  of  strata  12  were  of  coal;  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saskatchewan  beds  of  hard  coal  are  constantly  seen 
cropping  out ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  an  exten- 
sive coal-field  exists,  reaching  probably  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  the  recent  important  geogra- 
phical discovery  by  Captain  Palliser,  of  a  practicable  line  of 
communication  throughout  the  whole  distance  from  the  Red 
River  Settlement  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  mouth  of 
Frazer  River,  entirely  within  British  territory ;  and  the  con- 
nexion of  the  Saskatchewan  plains  with  a  known  route  to 
British  Columbia  may  be  considered  as  the  last  and  most  im- 
portant result  of  the  recent  exploring  expeditions.  The  Kana- 
naski  Pass,  to  which  Captain  Palliser  gives  the  preference  over 
several  others  both  on  account  of  its  direct  course  and  easier 
ascent,  is  through  a  wide  gently-sloping  valley,  and  its  summit- 
level,  he  thinks,  might  be  reduced  by  a  short  tunnel  to  a  height  of 
4600  feet  above  the  sea.  The  descent  to  the  west,  he  describes 
as  being  comparatively  easy.  Captain  Blakiston,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  the  preference  to  another  pass,  called  the  Kootanic 
Pass,  for  a  railway  across  the  mountains  within  the  British  pos- 
sessions, without,  however,  committing  himself  to  the  opinion 
that  it  is  absolutely  the  best  to  be  found,   and  he  gives  the 
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following  statement  of  distances  to  be  traversed  by  a  railroad 
to  the  Pacific  within  British  territory  : — 

Geographical  Miles. 

'Lake  Superior  to  Bed  Biver  Settlement     ..  ..   320 

Bed  Eiver  Settlement  via  Elbow  of  South  Branch 

of  Saskatchewan  to  Bocky  Mountains  . .   700 

Kootanio  Pass  ..  ..  ..  ..     40 

West  end  of  Kootanie  Pass  to  Mouth  of  Frazor's 

Biver,  Gulf  of  Georgia        ..  ..  ..   300 

Total,  Lake  Superior  to  Pacific  ..   1,360 

Probable  length  of  railroad,  2,303  miles  English/ 

A  pack-road  already  exists  leading  from  British  Columbia  to 
the  Red  River  Settlement  through  the  Rocky  Mountains,  follow- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan,  chiefly  over  an  open  prairie 
country  of  great  beauty,  and  replete  with  interest  to  the  tourist 
and  the  sportsman ;  and  Governor  Douglas  states  that  the  whole 
distance  from  the  Frazer  to  the  Red  River,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Kootanie  Pass,. which  is  thickly  wooded,  may  be  safely 
travelled  with  carts,  and  that  if  the  Canadian  Government  would 
undertake  to  open  a  road  from  the  Red  River  to  the  borders 
of  Lake  Superior,  which  presents  no  very  formidable  difficulties, 
the  connexion  between  British  Columbia  and  Canada  would  be 
complete,  and  the  whole  distance  might  be  travelled  on  British 
soil.*  A  road  of  some  description  from  the  Canadian  territory 
to  the  Pacific  is  an  undertaking  essential  to  the  future  progress 
and  the  security  of  these  important  portions  of  the  British 
empire ;  which  will  be  best  maintained,  and  their  resources 
developed,  by  being  brought  into  connexion  with  a  powerful 
naval  and  commercial  establishment  on  the  North  Pacific. 

On  the  expediency  of  undertaking  the  construction  of  a  work 
of  such  magnitude  as  a  railway,  in  the  present  state  of  the  pro- 
vinces through  which  it  must  pass,  opinions  may  differ;  its 
practicability  may  be  considered  as  established ;  and  it  may  be 
added  that  railways  are  the  indispensable  pioneers  of  progress, 
that  they  invariably  contribute  to  people  the  districts  through 
which  they  pass,  and  must  in  due  time  become  remunerative. 
In  the  United  States  and  in  Canada  the  effect  of  railways  in 
peopling  the  wilderness  is  wonderful.  Population  springs  up, 
said  a  settler,  whose  district  has  just  been  penetrated  by  the  iron 
road,  as  rapidly  as  weeds  do  from  the  soil,  or  it  flows  like  water 
into  a  channel  which  has  l^een  excavated  for  the  course  of  a  canal. 

The  Red   River  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  from  Lake 
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Winnipeg  to  a  considerable  distance  within  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  steam-boat  belonging  to  the  Americans 
is  said  to  have  arrived  at  the  Red  River  Settlement,  on  its  first 
trip,  in  June  1859.  The  adaptation  of  the  great  river  Sas- 
katchewan for  steam-navigation  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  es- 
tablished. American  authorities  insist  that  the  Saskatchewan, 
in  both  its  branches,  is  as  navigable  as  the  Mississippi,  quite 
to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Captain  Blakiston,  on 
the  other  hand,  states  that,  taking  either  branch  of  the  river,  it 
is  ill  adapted  for  steam-navigation,  and  he  travelled  on  it  for 
1000  miles,  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  water  is  lowest ; 
but  he  admits  that  although  it  may  possess  considerable  dif- 
ficulties for  boats,  which  are  restricted  to  a  certain  distance  from 
the  banks,  it  would  not  necessarily  be  impassable  for  steamers 
which  can  keep  the  mid-channel. 

We  have  wandered  far  from  Canada ;  but  the  subjects  which 
we  have  discussed  have  an  important  relation  to  the  future  of  that 
great  dependency.  If  these  great  Northern  possessions  are  ever 
to  be  brought  within  the  domain  of  civilization,  it  is  from  Canada 
that  they  will  receive  the  rudiments  of  their  civil  policy  and  the 
first  impulse  of  their  material  progress.  From  Canada,  too,  they 
will,  in  all  human  probability,  derive  the  population  that  is  to 
convert  districts,  now  only  the  hunting-grounds  of  wandering 
Indians,  into  fertile  fields  waving  with  golden  harvests,  and  rich 
pastures  ministering  to  the  sustenance  of  many  millions  of  the 
human  race.  The  sentiment  embodied  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  announcing  the  erection  of  British  Columbia  into  a 
separate  colony  pledges  the  nation  to  a  policy  as  grand  and 
comprehensive  in  its  design  as  it  will  be  glorious  and  beneficent 
in  its  results.  *  I  hope,'  Her  Majesty  was  instructed  by  her 
Ailinisters  to  say,  '  that  this  new  colony  in  the  Pacific  may  be  but 
one  step  in  the  career  of  steady  progress  by  which  my  dominions 
in  North  America  may  be  ultimately  peopled,  in  an  unbroken 
chain,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  by  a  loyal  and  industrious 
population.'  The  time  must  eventually  come  when  the  primeval 
forests,  the  prairies,  and  the  banks  of  the  lakes  and  streams  of 
this  all  but  unpeopled  territory,  will  be  the  home  of  millions  of 
British  subjects,  who  will  build  stately  cities  amidst  groves  of 
pine,  and  cover  the  navigable  rivers  and  inland  seas  with  ships. 
To  the  greatness  of  its  material  futuire  we  trust  Canada  will 
add  the  far  grander  spectacle  of  a  people  free,  not  only  from 
all  teasing  restrictions  and  interference,  but  from  the  dominion  of 
those  passions  and  prejudices  which,  wherever  they  are  permitted 
to  obtain  an  ascendency,  constitute  in  themselves  the  heaviest, 
the  most  servile,  and  tlie  most  degrading  of  yokes. 
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Abt.  II. — 274^  Sleg^ing  Bard;  or  Visions  of  the  Worlds  Deaths 
and  Hell.  Bj  Elis  Wyn.  Translated  from  the  Cambrian 
British  by  George  Borrow.     London,  1860. 

THE  Welsh  style  themselves  Cymry  or  Oumry,  a  word  which, 
in  their  language,  means  a  number  of  people  associated 
t<^ther.*  They  were  the  second  mass  of  population  which 
moved  from  Asia  into  Europe.  They  followed  and  pushed 
forward  the  Gael  or  Gauls ;  were  themselves  impelled  onward 
by  the  Teutons,  who  were  followed  by  the  Slowaks  or  Sclavo- 
nians,  who  were  themselves  hunted,  goaded,  and  pestered  by  a 
wild  waspish  race  of  people,  whom,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
we  will  call  Tatars  or  Tartars.  The  Cymry  have  left  their 
name  behind  them  in  various  regions  far  eastward  of  the  one 
where  they  now  sojourn.  The  most  easterly  countries  which 
still  bear  their  name,  or  modifications  thereof,  are  Cambia, 
*  which  is  two  dayes  joumy  from  the  head  of  the  great  river 
Bruapo,*  and  the  Cryme  or  Crimea.  In  those  parts,  and  *  where 
Constantinople  now  is,*  they  tarried  a  considerable  time,  and 
increased  and  multiplied  marvellously :  and  it  was  whilst  tarry- 
ing in  those  regions,  which  they  called  collectively  Gwlad  yr 
Haf,  or  the  summer  country,  that  an  extraordinary  man  was 
bom  amongst  them,  who  was  called  by  Greeks  and  Romans, 
hundreds  of  years  after  his  death,  Hesus,  but  whom  the  Cymry 
called,  and  still  do  call,  Hu  or  Hee,  with  the  surname  of  Cadarn, 
or  the  Mighty.  This  Hu  or  Hesus  taught  his  countrymen 
the  use  of  the  plough,  and  to  a  certain  extent  civilized  them. 
Finding  eventually  that  the  summer  country  was  becoming  over- 
populated,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  vast  multitude 
and  set  off  towards  the  west.  Hu  and  his  people  fought  or 
negotiated  their  way  through  various  countries  possessed  by  the 
Gael,  till  they  came  to  the  shore  of  the  sea  which  separates  the 
great  isle  of  the  west  from  the  continent.  Hearing  that  it  was 
only  thinly  peopled  they  determined  to  pass  over  to  it ;  and 
put  their  determination  into  execution,  crossing  '  the  hazy  sea,' 
at  present  termed  the  German  Ocean,  in  boats  made  of  wicker 
work  and  skins,  similar  to  but  larger  than  the  coracles  which 
the  Cymry  always  carried  with  them  in  their  long  expeditions. 

This  great  island  was  called  Alban,  Albyn,  or  Albion.  Alban 
is  a  Graelic  or  Gaulic  word,  signifying  properly  a  hill-region. 
It  is  to  be  found  under  various  modifications  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  but  only  where  the  Gaulic  race  have  at  some  time 

♦  It  18  but  right  to  state  that  the  learned  are  divided  vith  respect  to  the  mean- 
iDg  of  *  Cumro,*  and  that  many  believe  it  to  denote  an  original  imabitant 
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SDJoumecL  The  word  Afghan  is  merely  a  modification  of 
Alban,  or  Alpan  ;  so  is  Armenia ;  so  is  Alp ;  so  is  of  course 
Albania.  The  term  was  given  to  the  island  simply  because  the 
cliffs  which  fronted  the  continent,  where  the  sea  between  the 
two  lands  was  narrowest,  were  very  high  and  towering.  The 
island  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Cymry  had,  as  has  already 
been  intimated,  a  scanty  population.  This  population  consisted 
of  Gael  or  Gauls,  a  people  of  cognate  race  to  the  Cymry,  and 
speaking  a  language  much  the  same  as  theirs,  differing  from  it, 
however,  in  some  respects.  Hu  and  his  people  took  possession 
of  the  best  parts  of  the  island,  either  driving  the  few  Gael  to 
other  districts  or  admitting  them  to  their  conSfederacy.  As  the 
country  was  in  a  very  wild  state,  much  overgrown  with  forests 
in  which  bears  and  wolves  wandered,  and  abounding  with  deep 
stagnant  pools,  which  were  the  haunts  of  the  avanc  or  crocodile, 
Hu  forthwith  set  about  clearing  it  of  some  of  its  horrors,  and 
making  it  more  fit  to  be  the  abiding  place  of  civilized  beings. 
He  made  his  people  cut  down  woods  and  forests,  and  destroy, 
as  far  as  was  possible,  wild  beasts  and  crocodiles.  He  him- 
self went  to  a  gloomy  pool,  the  haunt  of  the  king  of  the  efync, 
baited  a  huge  hook  attached  to  a  cable,  flung  it  into  the  pool, 
and  when  the  monster  had  gorged  the  snare  drew  him  out  by 
means  of  certain  gigantic  oxen,*  which  he  had  tamed  to  the  plough, 
and  burnt  his  horrid,  wet,  scaly  carcass  on  a  fire.  He  then 
caused  enclosures  to  be  made,  fields  to  be  ploughed  and  sown, 
pleasant  wooden  houses  to  be  built,  bees  to  be  sheltered  and 
encouraged,  and  schools  to  be  erected  where  song  and  music 
were  taught  O  a  truly  great  man  was  Hu  Gadam  I  though  a 
warrior,  he  preferred  the  sickle  and  pruning-hook  to  the  sword, 
and  the  sound  of  the  song  and  lute  to  the  hoarse  blast  of  the 
buffalo's  horn  : — • 

The  mighty  Hu  with  mead  would  pay 
The  bard  for  his  melodious  lay ; 
The  Emperor  of  land  and  sea 
And  of  all  living  things  was  he.  f 

For 

*  Tchen  baDOg :  humped  or  hanched  oxen,  probably  bu&loes.  Banog  is  derived 
from  ban, — a  prominence,  protuberance,  or  peak. 

t  Above  we  have  given  what  we  beKeve  to  be  a  plain  and  fair  history  of  Hu 
Gaidarn ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  after  his  death  be  was  deified,  and  was 
eonfotmded  with  the  Creator,  the  vivifying  power  and  the  suu,  and  mixed  up 
with  all  kinds  of  myths  and  legends.  Many  of  the  professedly  Christian  Welsh 
bards  when  speaking  of  the  Deity  have  called  Him  Hu,  and  ascribed  to  the 
Creator  the  actions  of  the  creature.  Their  doing  so,  however,  can  cause  us  but 
little  surprise  when  we  reflect  that  the  bards  down  to  a  very  late  period  cherished 
a  great  many  druidical  and  lieathen  notions,  and  frequently  comported  themselves 
in  a  manner  more  becoming  heathens  than  Christian  men.    Of  the  confounding 
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For  many  years  after  the  death  of  Hu  the  Cymry  retrograded 
instead  of  advancing  in  civilization ;  they  ceased  to  be  a  united 
people  ;  plunder  and  devastation  were  of  daily  occurrence  among 
them ;  every  one  did  as  he  pleased,  as  far  as  in  his  power  lay  : 
there  was  no  law,  but  the  law  of  the  strongest ;  and  no  justice, 
save  that  which  was  obtained  from  clemency  and  courtesy.  At 
length  one  Prydain  arose,  who,  either  from  ambition  or  a  nobler 
motive,  determined  to  introduce  a  system  of  government  amongst 
them.  By  strength  of  arm  and  character  he  induced  the  Cymry 
of  the  lower  country  to  acknowledge  him  for  their  head,  and  to 
obey  certain  laws  which  he  enacted  for  the  regulation  of  conduct 
But  neither  his  sovereignty  nor  his  laws  were  regarded  by  the 
Cymry  of  the  hilly  regions.  Prydain  was  the  first  king  amongst 
the  Cymry ;  and  from  his  time  the  island  was  called  Britain, 
which  is  a  modification  of  his  name,  and  the  inhabitants  Britons. 
The  independent  Cymry,  however,  disdained  to  call  themselves 
or  their  districts  after  him,  but  still  styled  themselves  Cymry, 
and  their  districts  Cumrie-land  and  Cumber-land;  whilst  the 
Gael  of  the  North,  who  never  submitted  to  his  sway,  and  who 
knew  little  about  him,  still  called  themselves  Gael,  and  their 
country  Caledon  and  Alban. 

Various  kings  succeeded  Prydain,  during  whose  reigns  the 
Britons  continued  in  much  the  same  state  as  that  in  which  he 


of  what  is  heavenly  with  what  is  earthly  ire  haTe  a  remarkable  instance  in  the 
ode  of  lolo  Goch  to  the  ploughman,  fonr  lines  of  which,  slightly  modified,  we  have 
given  above.  In  that  ode  the  ploughman  is  confounded  with  the  Eternal,  and  the 
plough  with  the  rainbow : — 

•  The  Miffhty  Hu  who  reigns  for  ever. 
Of  mead  and  song  to  men  the  giver, 
The  emperor  of  land  and  sea 

And  of  all  things  which  living  be, 
Did  hold  a  plough  with  his  good  hand. 
Soon  as  the  deluge  left  the  land, 
To  show  to  men,  both  strong  and  weak. 
The  haughty  hearted  and  the  meek, 
There  is  no  trade  the  heaven  below 
So  noble  as  to  guide  the  plough/ 

To  the  Deity  under  the  name  of  Hu  there  are  some  fine  lines  by  one  Khys,  a 
Welsh  bard  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  though  they  are  perhaps  more  appli- 
cable to  the  Universal  Pan  or  Nature  than  to  the  God  of  the  Christians: — 

*  If  witli  small  things  we  Hu  compare, 
No 'Smaller  thing  than  Hu  is  there, 
Yet  greatest  of  the  great  is  He, 

Our  Lord,  our  God  of  Mystery ; 
How  swift  he  moves !  a  lucid  ray, 
A  sunbeam  wafts  him  on  his  way : 
He  's  great  on  land,  and  great  on  oceaui 
Of  one  more  g^eat  I  have  no  notion ; 
I  dread  lest  I  should  underrate 
This  being,  infinitely  great*' 

had 
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bad  left  them  ;  on  the  coining  of  one  Dyfnwal  Moehnud,  how- 
ever, to  the  throne,  a  mighty  improvement  was  effected  in  their 
condition.  This  prince  was  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  Britons, 
and  the  greatest  benefactor  which  the  race  had  known  since  the 
dajB  of  Hu  Gadam.  Tradition  differs  as  to  his  exact  origin, 
but  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  he  was  the  chief  of  a 
Coraish  tribe,  and  that  he  was  elected  to  the  throne  on  account 
of  his  wisdom  and  virtue.  He  gave  a  regular  system  of  laws 
and  a  constitution  to  the  kingdom,  and  appointed  magistrates  in 
every  place,  whose  duty  it  was  to  administer  justice  without 
respect  of  persons  in  all  disputes,  and  whenever  the  law  had 
been  violated.  This  great  and  good  man  is  believed  to  have 
lived  about  400  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

After  the  Cymric  or  British  race  had  been  established  in  the 
island  about  1300  years,  they  were  invaded  by  the  Romans, 
under  Julius  Qesar.  The  king,  who  at  that  time  ruled  in 
Britain,  was  called  Caswallon  ;  he  was  a  great  warrior  and 
much  beloved  by  his  subjects.  In  him  and  his  Britons  the 
Romans  found  their  match  and  more,  for  after  a  month's  hard 
fighting  and  skirmishing,  they  were  compelled  to  betake  them- 
selves to  Gaul,  the  country  from  which  they  had  come. 

Mighty  was  the  triumph  in  Britain,  says  an  old  chronicler, 
on  the  retreat  of  the  redoubted  foe  ;  and  Caswallon  gave  a  grand 
festival  at  Caer  Lud,  or  London,  which  was  reckoned  in  after 
times  one  of  the  three  grand  festivals  of  Britain.  A  grand  fes- 
tival indeed  it  must  have  been,  if,  as  an  ancient  bard  says, 

*  Full  twenty  thousand  beeves  and  deer 
Were  slain  to  find  the  guests  with  cheer.* 

Britain  was  not  subdued  by  the  Romans  till  the  time  of 
Claudius  Caesar.  When  conquered  it  was  still  permitted  to 
possess  a  king  of  its  own,  on  condition  that  he  should  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  Rome,  and  pay  tribute  to  her.  The  first 
king  in  the  world  to  confess  the  faith  of  Christ  was  a  British 
king,  tributary  to  Rome.  This  king,  whose  name  was  Lies  ap  Coel, 
made  his  confession  as  early  as  the  year  160.  The  Christian 
faith  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  first  preached  in  Britain 
by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  ;  by  others,  by  St.  Paul  himself.  After 
remaining  several  centuries  under  the  sway  of  Rome,  the  Britons 
again  became  independent,  the  Roman  legions  being  withdrawn 
from  the  island  for  the  defence  of  their  own  country,  threatened 
by  barbarian  hordes.  They  did  not,  however,  enjoy  their  inde- 
pendence long  ;  a  ferocious  race,  of  mysterious  origin,  whom 
tbey  called  Gwyddelian  Fichti,  invaded  them,  and  filled  their 
country  with  horror  and  devastation.    Unable  to  offer  any  effectual 
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oppositkni  to  lihese  invadeis,  they  called  to  their  assistance,  from  j 

the  neighbourhood  of  tiie  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  the  Saxons  or  men 
of  the  kntvesy  a  bold  and  adventurous,  but  treacherous  and  bloody 
people,  who  at  first  fought  stoutly  for  them,  but  soon  turned 
against  them,  and  eventually  all  but  extirpated  them  from 
Southern  Britain : — 

'  A  serpent  that  coils,  j 

And  with  fury  boils, 
From  Germany  coming  with  arm'd  wings  spread, 

Shall  snbdne  and  shall  enthral 

The  broad  Britain  aU 
From  the  Lochlin  ocean  to  Severn's  bed ; 

And  British  men 

Shall  be  captives  then  ^ 

To  strangers  from  Saxonia's  strand ; 

They  shall  praise  their  God,  and  hold 

Their  language,  as  of  old, 
But  except  wild  W^es  they  shall  lose  their  land.'  * 

TdUesin. 

Yes  ;  the  Cymric  or  British  race  were  dispossessed  of  Britain 
with  the  exception  of  that  part  which  they  still  emj)hatically  call 
Cumrie,  but  which  by  other  people  is  called  Wales.  There 
they  remained  independent  for  a  long  time,  governed  by  their 
own  princes  ;  and  there,  though  now  under  the  sway  of  England, 
they  still  preserve  their  venerable  language,  the .  oldest  in  the 
world,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  Gaulic  or  Irish,  witli 
which  it  is  closely  connected.  Wales  is  not  a  Cymric  but  a 
Saxon  or  Teutonic  word,  bestowed  on  the  land  of  the  Cymry  by 
the  seed  of  Hengist.  Like  the  Gaelic  word  Alban,  it  means  a 
hilly  or  mountainous  region,  and  is  connected  with  wall,  wold, 
and  wood.  The  Germans,  from  very  early  times,  have  called 
the  Cymry  Welsh  or  Waldenscs,  and  the  country  where  they 
happened  to  be,  Welschland.  They  still  apply  to  Italy  the 
name  of  Welschland,  a  name  bestowed  upon  it  by  their  an- 
cestors, because  it  was  originally  principally  peopled  by  the 
Cymry,  whom  the  Germans  called  Welsh  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  inhabiting  some  mountainous  or  forest  country  in  the  far 
East,  when  they  first  came  in  contact  with  them. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  literature  of  the 
Cymry.  We  commence  with  their  poetry,  and  from  a  very 
early  period,  quoting  from  a  Cymric  Triad: — 'These  are  the 
three  artificers  of  poetry  and  record  amongst  the  nation  of  the 

*  The  poetical  translatiooB  in  this  notice  are  taken  from  Borrow's  '  Songs  of 
Europe.* 

Cymry : 
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Cymry:  Gwyddon  Ganhebon,  who  first  in  the  world. invented 
Tocal  song ;  and  Hu  the  Mighty,  who  first  invented  the  means 
of  recording  and  preserving  vocal  song ;  and  Tydan,  the  father 
of  the  muse,  who  first  gave  rales  to  vocal  song  and  a  system  to 
recording.  From  what  these  three  men  efiected  Bards  and 
Bardism  were  derived ;  the  dignities  and  customs  pertaining  to 
which  were  arranged  systematically  by  the  three  original  bards, 
Plenydd,  Alon,  and  Gwbon.'  Three  ranks  or  orders  constituted 
what  was  called  barddas,  or  bardism  ;  that  of  bard  or  poet,  that 
of  ovydd  or  philosopher,  and  that  of  druid  or  instructor.  The 
motto  of  this  institution  was — *  Y  Gwir  yn  erbyn  y  byd,'  or  The 
Truth  against  the  world ;  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
bardism  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  truth. 
Bardism,  or  as  it  is  generally  though  improperly  styled,  druid- 
ism,  was  the  fount  of  instruction^  moral  and  religious,  in  Britain 
and  in  Gaul.  The  vehicle  by  which  instruction,  or,  as  it  was 
probably  termed,  truth,  was  propagated,  was  poetry.  The  bard 
wrought  the  philosophy  of  the  ovydd  into  song,  and  the  druid  or 
instructor,  who  was  also  minister  of  such  religion  as  the  Celts 
and  Cymry  possessed,  whatever  that  was,  communicated  to  his 
pupils  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  bard  and  ovydd.  The 
Druidical  verses  then  probably  constituted  the  most  ancient 
poetry  of  Britain.  These  verses  were  communicated  orally,  and 
were  never  written  down  whilst  bardism  or  druidism  lasted, 
though  the  bards  and  druids  at  a  very  early  period  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  letters.  Whether  any  genuine  bardic 
poetry  has  been  preserved,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  it  is  the 
opinion,  however,  of  Cymric  scholars  of  reputation,  that  certain 
ancient  strains  which  the  Welsh  possess,  which  are  composed 
in  a  measure  called  Englyn  milwr,  are  either  druidical  strains 
or  imitations  of  such.  Each  of  these  compositions  is  in  three 
lines  ;  the  entire  pith  however  of  the  triplet,  generally  con- 
sisting of  a  moral  adage  or  a  piece  of  wholesome  advice,  lies  in 
the  third  line,  the  two  first  being  composed  of  trivial  and  un- 
connected expressions.  Many  of  these  stanzas  are  called  the 
stanzas  of  *  The  Mountain  Snow,'  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
commencing  with  *  Eiry  Mynydd,'  which  has  that  signification. 
The  three  lines  rhyme  together  at  their  terminations;  and  a 
species  of  alliteration  is  observable  throughout.  A  word  or  two 
here  on  Cymric  rhyme  and  measures. 

In  Welsh  poetry  rhyme  is  found  in  a  two-fold  shape  :  there  is 
alliteration,  that  is  rhyme  produced  by  the  same  letters  following 
each  other  at  certain  distances  in  the  body  of  the  line,  then  there 
is  the  common  rhyme,  produced  by  two  or  more  lines  termi- 
nating with  the  same  letters.     In  the  older  Welsh  poetry,  by 

which  • 
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which  we  mean  that  composed  before  the  termination  of  the 
first  millennium,  both  rhyme  and  alliteration  are  employed,  but 
in  a  less  remarkable  manner  than  in  the  bardic  efiusions  of  com- 
paratively, modem  times.  The  extent  to  which  the  bards  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  those  of  one  or  two  subsequent  centuries, 
carried  rhyme  and  alliteration  seems  marvellous  to  the  English 
versifier.  We  English  think  we  have  accomplished  a  great  feat 
in  rhyme  when  we  have  made  three  lines  consonant  in  their  ter- 
minations ;  but  Dafydd  Benfras,  or  David  of  the  Thick  Head, 
would  make  fifty  lines  rhyme  together,  and  not  think  that  he 
had  accomplished  anything  remarkable  in  rhyming  either.  Our 
English  alliterative  triumph  is  the  following  line,  composed  by 
a  young  lady  in  the  year  1800,  on  the  occasion  of  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Lee  planting  a  lane  with  lilacs : — 

'  Let  lovely  lilacs  line  Leo's  lonely  lane  I ' 

in  which  not  only  every  word,  but  every  syllable  commences 
with  the  same  letter — L 

But  what  is  this  English  alliterative  triumph  of  the  young 
lady  compared  with  the  Welsh  alliterative  triumph  of  Dafydd 
Nanmawr,  who  wrote  a  poem  of  twelve  lines,  every  syllable  of 
which  commences  with  the  letter  g,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last,  which  begins  with  n  ? 

The  earliest  Cymric  or  British  metre  seems  to  have  been  a 
triban  or  triplet,  in  each  line  of  which  there  were  in  general  six 
syllables.  The  bards  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  several  suc- 
ceeding centuries  used  this  metre,  and  likewise  others,  invented 
by  themselves,  in  which  the  lines  are  of  various  length.  There 
was  no  regular  system  of  prosody  till  the  year  1120,  when  one 
was  established  under  the  auspices  of  Grufydd  ap  Cynan,  prince 
of  Gwynedd.  This  Ap  Cynan,  who,  though  of  Welsh  origin, 
was  born  in  Dublin,  and  educated  at  the  Danish  Irish  court, 
was  passionately  fond  of  poetry,  and  was  not  only  well  ac- 
quainted with  that  of  the  British  bards,  but  with  the  strains  of 
the  Icelandic  skalds  and  Irish  fileas.  Shortly  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne  of  Gwynedd,  of  which  he  was  the  rightful  heir,  he 
proclaimed  an  eisteddfod,  or  poetical  sessions.  At  this  eistedd- 
fod, which  was  numerously  attended  by  poets  of  various  nations, 
a  system  of  prosody  was  drawn  up  by  competent  persons,  at  his 
instigation,  for  the  use  of  the  Welsh,  and  established  by  his 
authority.  This  system,  in  which  Cymric,  Icelandic,  and  Irish 
forms  of  verse  are  blended  and  amalgamated,  has  with  a  few 
unimportant  variations  maintained  its  ground  to  the  present 
time.  It  contains  three  primary  measures,  termed  respectively, 
englyn,  cy  wydd,  and  awdl.     Of  the  englyn,  there  are  five  kinds ; 

of 
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of  the  cywydd,  four ;  and  of  the  awdl,  fifteen.  Each  particular 
species  of  englyn,  cy wjdd,  and  awdl  has  its  appropriate  name, 
which  it  is  needless  to  give  here.  These  three  primary  metres, 
with  their  modifications,  make  together  twenty-four  measures, 
which  embrace  the  whole  system  of  Welsh  versification,  in 
which,  as  somebody  has  observed,  each  line,  word,  and  letter, 
are  so  harmonized  by  consonancy,  chained  so  accurately,  woven 
so  closely  and  correctly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  extract  one  word 
or  even  letter  without  causing  a  hideous  gap.  Whoever  has 
ventured  to  compose  out  of  these  measures,  since  the  time  of 
their  establishment,  has  been  considered  by  the  Welsh  scholar 
as  unworthy  of  the  name  of  poet 

The  earliest  recorded  poet  of  the  Cymry,  after  the  days  of 
Gwyddon  Ganhebon  and  the  other  personages  mentioned  with 
him  in  the  triad,  is  Merddin,  Beirdd  Emrys  Wledig,  or  Merddin, 
Bard  of  Prince  Emrys.  He  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  the  period  when  the  Saxons  arrived  in  Britain, 
under  the  command  of  Hengist  and  Horsa.  Besides  poetry  he 
was  skilled  in  mathematics,  and  is  said  by  the  Welsh  to  have 
been  the  architect  of  Stonehenge.  He  has  been  sumamed  Am- 
brosias, which  is  the  Latin  modification  of  the  name  of  his  patron 
Emrys.  He  is  the  Merddin,  or  Merlin,  who  has  had  to  father 
80  many  of  the  prophecies  which  since  his  death  have  been  pro- 
duced.    None  of  his  poems  are  extant 

During  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  first  coming  of 
the  Saxons,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  British  from  the  Southern 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  island,  lived  Aneurin,  Taliesin,  Llewarch 
Hen,  and  Merddin,  sumamed  Wyllt  or  the  Wild,  all  celebrated 
poets,  the  latter  of  whom  has  generally  been  confounded  with 
Merddin  Ambrosius.  Aneurin  was  a  chief  of  the  Ottadinian 
Britons,  and  his  principal  poem  is  the  one  styled  Gododin,  a 
word  which  probably  means  that  which  relates  to  the  Ottadini. 
It  is  descriptive  of  the  battle  of  Cattraeth,  fought  between  the 
Britons  and  the  Saxons,  in  which  the  former  were  so  com- 
pletely worsted  that  only  three,  amongst  whom  was  Aneurin 
himself,  escaped  with  their  lives.  The  poem  is  composed  in 
lines  remarkably  short,  consisting  in  general  of  only  six  sylla- 
bles. Aneurin  was  the  Gildas  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  the 
name  of  Gildas  is  merely  a  Saxon  translation  of  Aneurin,  which 
signifies  golden  grove.  Taliesin  Ben  Beirdd,  or  Taliesin  Prince 
of  Bards,  was  a  North  Welshman,  but  was  educated  at  Llan- 
reithin,  in  Glamorgan,  under  Catwg,  celebrated  for  his  aphor- 
isms, who  kept  a  school  of  philosophy  there.  He  was  called 
Prince  of  Bards  because  he  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  in  the 
poetic  art     Many  of  his  pieces  are  extant ;  amongst  them  is  an 

awdl 
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awdl  or  ode,  containing  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of  the 
world,  in  which  there  is  a  stanza  with  regard  to  the  destiny  of 
the  ancient  Britons  as  sublime  as  it  is  true :— * 

*  Their  Lord  they  shall  praise, 
Their  language  they  shall  keep, 
Their  land  they  shall  lose 
Except  wild  Wales.' 

Llewarch  Hen,  or  Llewarch  the  aged,  was  a  prince  of  Cumber- 
land. Driven  from  his  domain  by  the  Saxons,  he  sought  a  refuge 
at  the  place  which  is  now  called  Shrewsbury,  and  subsequently 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  Bala,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  in 
Merionethshire,  overlooked  on  the  south  by  the  great  mountain 
Arran.  There  he  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
His  poems  consist  chiefly  of  elegies  on  his  sons,  twenty-four  in 
number,  all  of  whom  perished  in  battle,  and  on  his  slaughtered 
friends.  They  are  composed  in  triplets,  and  abound  with  sim- 
plicity and  pathos.  Myrddin  Wyllt,  or  Myrddin  the  Wild,  was 
a  Briton  of  the  Scottish  border.  Having  killed  the  son  of  his 
sister,  he  was  so  stung  with  remorse  that  he  determined  to  re- 
nounce the  society  of  men,  and  accordingly  retired  to  a  forest  in 
Scotland,  called  Celydon,  where  he  was  frequently  seized  with 
howling  madness.  Owing  to  his  sylvan  life  and  his  attacks  of 
lunacy,  he  was  called  Merddyn  Wyllt,  or  the  Wild.  He  com- 
posed poetry  in  his  lucid  intervals.  Six  of  his  pieces  have  been 
preserved:  they  are  chiefly  on  historical  subjects.  The  most 
remarkable  of  them  is  an  address  to  his  pig,  in  which  he  tells 
the  woes  and  disasters  which  are  to  happen  to  Britain :  it  con- 
sists of  twenty-five  stanzas  or  sections.  In  all  of  them  a  kind 
of  alliteration  is  observable,  and  in  each,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, the  first  line  rhymes  with  all  the  rest  Each  commences 
with  *  Oian  a  phorchellan ' — listen,  little  porker  I  The  commence- 
ment of  one  of  these  stanzas  might  be  used  in  these  lowering  days 
by  many  a  grey-headed  yeoman  to  his  best  friend : — 

'  Oian  a  phorchellan :  mawr  eryssi 
A  fydd  ym  Mhrydan,  ac  nim  dorbi. 

Listen,  little  porker  I  mighty  wonders 

Shall  occur  in  Britain,  which  shall  not  concern  me/ 

Many  and  great  poets  flourished  in  the  times  of  the  Welsh 
princes  :  the  three  greatest  were  Meilyr,  Gwalchmai,  and  Dafydd 
Benfras.  Meilyr  was  bard  of  Gruffudd  ap  Cynan,  prince  of 
Gwynedd  or  North  Wales,  who  died  in  1137.  He  sang  the 
praises  of  his  master,  who  was  a  celebrated  warrior  and  a  boun- 
tiful patron  of  the  muse,  in  whose  time  and  under  whose  sanction 
those   forms  of  compositioni   generally  called  the  twenty-four 
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measures,  were  invented  and  promulgated.  Gwalchmai  lived  in 
the  time  of  Owain,  prince  of  Gwynedd,  about  whom  he  sang  a 
piece  which  is  to  a  certain  extent  known  to  the  English  public 
by  a  paraphrase  made  by  Gray,  which  bears  the  title  of  *  The 
Triumphs  of  Owain.'  Dafydd  Benfras  was  domestic  bard  of 
Llywelyn  ap  Jorwerth,  also  prince  of  Gwynedd  and  titular  king 
of  Wales,  who  flourished  during  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  one  of  his  odes  addressed  to  his  patron,  there  is  an 
animated  description  of  a  battle  won  by  Llywelyn  over  King 
John: — 

*•  Llywelyn  of  the  potent  hand  oft  wrought 
Trouble  upon  the  kings  and  consternation  ; 
When  he  with  the  Lloegrian  monarch  fou^t, 
Whose  cry  was  "  Devastation  I  " 
Forward  impetuously  his  squadrons  ran ; 
Great  was  the  tumult  ere  the  shout  began ; 
Proud  was  the  hero  of  his  reeking  glaive, 
Proud  of  their  numbers  were  his  followers  brave.* 
O  then  were  heard  resounding  o'er  the  fields 
The  clash  of  fftulchions  and  the  crash  of  shields ! 
Many  the  wounds  in  yonder  fight  receiv'd  I 
Many  the  warriors  of  their  lives  bereaved  ! 
The  batUe  rages  till  our  foes  recoil 
Behind  the  Bike  which  OSa  built  with  toil, 
Bloody  their  foreheads,  gash'd  with  many  a  blow, 
Blood  streaming  down  their  quaking  knees  below. 
Llywelyn  we  as  oxut  high  chief  obey, 
To  feir  Perth  Ysgewin  extends  his  sway ;   ^ 
For  regal  virtues  and  for  princely  line 
He  towers  above  imperial  Constantine.' 

Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  was  bom  at  Bro  Gynan,  in  Cardiganshire, 
in  1293,  about  forty  years  after  the  whole  of  Wales  had  been 
subjected  to  the  sway  of  England.  He  was  the  Ovid  of  Wales, 
the  poet  of  love  and  nature.  In  his  early  years  he  was  very 
dissipated,  but  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  became  religious. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  and  was  buried  within  the 

*  '  Oedd  balch  gwalch  golchiad  ei  lain, 

Oedd  beilch  gweilch  gweled  ei  werin/ 
la  this  couplet  there  is  threefold  rhyme.    We  have  the  alliteration  of  Ich  in  the 
first  line: — 

*  \idJch  gltdJich  go?c7iiad ;' 

and  of  the  to  in  the  second  \— 

*  gweilch  gieeled  tcerin  ;* 
secondly,  we  have  the  rhymes  of  balch  and  gwalch ;  and  thirdly,  the  rhymuig  at 
tJie  lines' ends. 
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precincts  of  the  ^great  monastery  of  Strata  Florida.*  Sucj^  was 
the  power  of  his  genius,  that  the  generality  of  the  poets  who  suc- 
ceeded him  for  the  next  four  hundred  years  were  more  or  less  his 
imitators.  lolo  Goch,  or  Red  Julius,  whose  real  name  was 
Llwyd,  was  the  bard  of  Owen  Glendower,  and,  amongst  other 
pieces,  composed  a  graphic  ode  on  his  patron's  mansion  at 
Sycharth,  and  the  manner  of  life  there  : — 

'  Its  likeness  now  Til  limn  yon  out : 
'Tis  water-girdled  wide  about ; 
It  shows  a  wide  and  stately  door, 
Heach*d  by  a  bridge  the  water  o'er ; 
'Tis  formed  of  buildings  coupled  fiur — 
Coupled  is  every  tsouple  there  ; 
Within  a  quadrate  structure  tall 
Muster  the  merry  pleasures  all ; 

*  Of  this  celebrated  place  we  are  permitted  to  extract  the  following  account 
from  Mr.  Borrow's  unpubllsfaed  work,  '  Celtic  Bards,  Chiefii,  and  Kings:' — 

'After  wandering  for  many  miles  towards  the  south,  over  a  bleak  moorj 
country,  you  come  to  a  place  called  Ffair  Rhos,  or  something  similar,  a 
miserable  village  consisting  of  a  few  half-ruined  cottages,  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  hill.  From  the  hill  you  look  down  on  a  wide  valley  of  a  russet  colour,  along 
which  a  river  runs  towards  the  south.  The  whole  scene  is  cheerless;  sullen 
hills  are  all  around.  Descending  the  hUl  you  enter  a  large  village  divided  into 
two  by  the  river,  which  here  mus  from  east  to  west,  but  presently  takes  a  turn. 
There  is  much  mire  in  the  street ;  immense  swine  lie  in  the  mire,  who  turn  up 
their  snouts  at  you  as  yon  pass.  Women  in  Welsh  hats  stand  in  the  mire,  along 
with  men  without  any  hats  at  all,  but  with  short  pipes  in  their  mouths.  They  are 
talking  together;  as  you  pass,  however,  they  hold  their  tonnes,  the  women 
leering  contemptuousl;}^  at  yon,  the  men  glaring  sullenly  it  ytou,  and  causing 
tobacco-smoke  to  curl  in  your  face.  On  your  taking  off  your  hat,  however,  and 
inquiring  the  way  to  the  Monachlog,  everybody  is  civil  enough,  and  twenty  voices 
tell  you  the  way  to  the  monastery.  You  ask  the  name  of  the  river:  "  The  Teivi, 
Sir,  the  Teivi."  The  name  of  the  bridge:  "Pont  y  Rhyd  Fendigaid  —  the 
Bridge  of  the  Blessed  Ford,  Sir  I "  You  cross  the  bridge  of  the  Blessed  Ford,  and 
presently  leaving  the  main  road  you  turn  to  the  east,  by  a  dunghill,  up  a  narrow 
lane  parallel  with  the  river.  After  proceeding  a  mile  up  thelane  amidst  trees 
and  copses,  and  crossing  a  little  brook  which  runs  into  the  Teivi,  out  of  which 
you  drink,  you  see  before  yon  in  the  midst  of  a  field,  in  which  are  tombstones 
and  broken  ruins,  a  rustic^looking  church ;  a  farmhouse  is  near  it,  in  the  garden 
of  which  stands  the  framework  of  a  large  gateway.  You  croas  over  into  the 
churchyard,  stand  on  a  green  mound  and  look  about  you.  You  are  now  in  the 
ver}'  midst  of  the  Monachlog  Ystrad  Flur,  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Strata 
Florida,  to  which  in  old  times  popish  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
repaired.  The  scene  is  solemn  and  impressiTe.  On  the  norui  side  of  the  river 
a  large  bulky  hill,  called  Bunk  Pen  Baunedd,  looks  down  upon  the  ruins  and  the 
church;  and  on  the  south  side,  some  way  behind  the  farmhouse,  is  another  hill 
which  does  the  same.  Rugged  mountains  form  the  background  of  the  valley  to 
the  east,  down  from  which  comes  murmuring  the  fleet  but  shallow  Teivi.  Such 
is  the  scenery  which  surrounds  what  remains  of  Strata  Florida ;  those  scanty 
broken  ruins  compose  all  which  remains  of  that  celebrated  monastery  in  which 
kings,  saints,  and  mitred  abbots  were  buried,  and  in  which,  or  in  whose  precincts, 
was  buried  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym,  the  greatest  geniof  of  the  Cimbric  race,  and  one 
of  the  first  poets  of  the  world.' 

Conjointly 
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Conjointly  are  the  angles  bound, 
No  flaw  in  all  the  place  is  fonnd. 
Stmctures  in  contact  meet  the  eye 
Upon  the  hillock's  top  on  high ; 
Into  each  other  fastened  they 
The  form  of  a  hard  knot  display. 
There  dwells  the  chief  we  all  extol 
In  timber  house  on  lightsome  knoll ; 
Upon  four  wooden  colmnns  prond 
Mounteth  his  mansion  to  the  clond. 
Each  coltmm  's  thick  and  flrmly  bos'd, 
And  npon  each  a  loft  is  plac'd ; 
In  these  four  lofts,  which  coupled  stand, 
Eepose  at  night  the  minstrel  band. 
Four  lefts  they  were  in  pristine  state, 
But  now  partitioned  form  they  eight. 
Tiled  is  tiie  roof.     On  each  house-top 
Eise  smoke-ejecting  chimneys  up. 
All  of  one  form  there  are  nine  halls, 
Each  with  nine  wardrobes  in  its  walls, 
With  linen  white  as  well  supplied 
As  fairest  shops  of  fam'd  Ghcapsidc. 
«  «  «  « 

What  luxury  doth  his  hall  adorn, 
Showing  of  cost  a  sovereign  scorn  ! 
His  ale  from  Shrewsbury  town  he  brings ; 
.His  usquebaugh  is  drink  for  kings. 
Braggot  he  keeps,  bread  white  of  look. 
And,  bless  the  mark,  a  bustling  cook. 
His  mansion  is  the  minstrels*  home. 
You'll  find  them  there  whene'er  you  come. 
Of  all  her  sex  his  wife's  the  best, 
The  household  through  her  care  is  blest ; 
She's  scion  of  a  knightly  tree. 
She's  dignified,  she's  kind  and  free. 
His  baims  approach  me,  pair  by  pair, 
O  what  a  nest  of  chieftains  fair  ! 
Here  difficult  it  is  to  catch 
A  sight  of  either  bolt  or  latch ; 
The  porter's  place  here  none  will  fill ; 
Here  largess  shall  be  lavish'd  still. 
And  ne'er  shall  thirst  or  himger  rude 
In  Sycharth  venture  to  intrude.* 

lolo  composed  this  ode  two  years  before  the  great  Welsh  insur- 
rection, when  he  was  more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  To  his 
own  great  grief  he  survived  his  patron,  and  all  hopes  of  Welsh 
independence.     An  englyn,  which  he  composed  a  few  days  before 
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his  death,  commemorates  the  year  of  the  rising  of  Glendower, 
and  also  ^e  ye^r  to  which  the  chieftain  lived : — 

'  One  thousand  four  htmdred,  no  loss  and  no  more, 
Was  the  date  of  the  rising  of  Owen  Glendower ; 
Till  fifteen  were  added  with  courage  ne'er  cold 
Liv'd  Owen,  though  latterly  Owen  was  old.' 

Glendower  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven:  lolo,  when  he 
called  him  old,  was  one  hundred  and  eighteen. 

Owilym  ap  leuan  Hen  flourished  about  1450.  He  was  bard 
to  Griffith  ap  Nicholas,  chieftain  of  Dinefor,  in  whose  praise  he 
wrote  an  ode,  commencing  with  lines  to  the  following  effect : — 

'  Gril&th  ap  Nicholas !  who  like  thee 
For  wealth  and  power  and  majesty  ? 
Which  most  abound — I  cannot  say — 
On  either  side  of  Towey  gay, 
From  hence  to  whore  it  meets  the  brine, 
Trees  or  stately  towers  of  thine  ?* 

Griffith  ap  Nicholas  was  a  powerful  chieftain  of  South  Wales, 
something  of  a  poet  and  a  great  patron  of  bards.  Seeing  with 
regret  that  there  was  much  dissension  amongst  the  bardic  order, 
and  that  the  rules  of  bardism  were  nearly  forgotten,  he  held  a 
bardic  congress  at  Carmarthen,  with  the  view  of  reviving  bardic 
enthusiasm  and  re-establishing  bardic  discipline.  The  result  of 
this  meeting — ^the  only  one  of  the  kind  which  had  been  held  in 
Wales  since  the  days  of  the  Welsh  princes — to  a  certain  extent 
corresponded  with  his  wish.  In  the  wars  of  the  Roses  he  sided 
with  York,  chiefly  out  of  hatred  to  Jasper  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
half-brother  of  Henry  VI.  He  was  mortally  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross,  which  was  gained  for  Edward  IV.  by 
a  desperate  charge  made  by  Griffith  and  his  Welshmen  at  Pem- 
broke's Banner,  when  the  rest  of  the  Yorkists  were  wavering. 
His  last  words  were  :  '  Welcome  death !  since  honour  and  victorie 
makes  for  us!' 

Dafydd  ab  Edmund  was  bom  at  Pwll  Gwepra,  in  the  parish 
of  Hanmer,  in  Flintshire.  He  was  the  most  skilful  versifier  of 
his  time.  He  attended  the  Eisteddfod,  or  congress,  at  Carmarthen, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  Griffith  ap  Nicholas,  and  not  only 
carried  off*  the  prize,  but  induced  the  congress  to  sanction  certain 
alterations  in  the  poetical  canons  of  Gruffudd  ab  Cynan,  which 
he  had  very  much  at  heart.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Griffith  ap 
Nicholas  commenced  the  business  of  the  congress  by  the  follow- 
ing nuestion :  *  What  is  the  cause,  nature,  and  end  of  an  Eistedd- 
fod ?  No  one  appearing  ready  with  an  answer,  Griffith  said  : 
*  Let  the  little  man  in  the  grey  coat  answer ;'  whereupon  Dafydd 
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made  the  following  reply:  *To  remember  what  has  been-— to 
think  of  what  is — and  to  judge  about  what  shall  be.' 

Lewis  Gljn  Cothi.lived  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  He  was 
bard  to  Jasper  Earl  of  Pembroke,  son  of  Owen  Tudor  and 
Catharine  of  France,  and  brother  uterine  of  Henry  VI.  He 
followed  his  patron  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross  as  a 
captain  of  foot.  His  pieces  are  mostly  on  the  events  of  his  time, 
and  are  full  of  curious  historical  information. 

leuan  Deulwyn  was  bard  and  friend  of  Ryce  ap  Thomas,  to 
whom  he  addressed  a  remarkable  ode  in  stanzas  of  four  lines  on 
the  principle  of  counter-change,  by  which  any  line  in  the  quatrain 
may  begin  it.  His  friend  and  patron  Ryce  ap  Thomas  was  the 
grandson  of  that  Griffith  ap  Nicholas  who  perished  at  the  battle 
of  Mortimer's  Cross,  fighting  against  Lancaster.  Ryce,  however, 
when  Richmond,  the  last  hope  of  Lancaster,  landed  at  Milford 
Haven,  joined  him  at  the  head  of  *  all  the  Ryces,'  and  was  the 
main  cause  of  his  eventually  winning  the  crown.  He  was  loaded 
with  riches  and  honours  by  Henry  VIL,  and  was  an  especial 
favourite  with  Henry  VIIL,  who  used  to  call  him  Father  Preece, 
my  trusty  Welshman.  He  was  a  great  warrior,  a  consummate 
courtier,  and  a  very  wise  man ;  for  whatever  harm  he  might  do 
to  people,  he  never  spoke  ill  of  anybody.  His  tomb,  bearing  the 
sculptured  figures  of  himself  and  wife,  may  be  seen  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  at  Carmarthen. 

Sion  Tudor  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  had  much  wit  and  humour,  but  was  very  satirical.  He  wrote 
a  bitter  epigram  on  London,  in  which  city,  by  the  bye,  he  had 
been  most  unmercifully  fleeced.  William  Middleton  was  one  of 
the  sea  captains  of  Queen  Elizabeth :  he  translated  the  Psalms 
into  several  of  the  four-and-twenty  measures  whilst  commanding 
a  ship  of  war  in  the  West  Indian  seas.  Twm  Sion  Cati  lived  in 
the  days  of  James  1. :  he  was  a  sweet  poet,  but — start  not,  gentle 
reader!  a  ferocious  robber.  His  cave  amidst  the  wild  Hills 
between  Tregaron  and  Brecknock  is  still  pointed  out  by  the 
neighbouring  rustics.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
was  produced  a  singular  little  piece,  author  unknown :  it  is  an 
englyn  or  epigram  of  four  lines  on  a  spider,  all  in  vowels  : — 

'  O'i  wiw  wy  i  weu  e  &, — o'i  au, 
O'i  wyau  y  weua  ; 
E  wywa  ei  we'  ana', 
A'i  weuai  yw  ieuau  ia.' 

A  proest,  or  kind  of  counterchange,  was  eventually  added  to  it 
by  one  Gronwy  Owen,  so  that  the  Welsh  can  now  say,  what 
perhaps  no  other  nation  can,  that  they  have  a  poem  of  eight  lines 
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in  their  language,  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  consonant  It  is 
however  necessary  to  state,  that  in  the  Welsh  language  there  are 
seven  vowels,  both  w  and  y  being  considered  and  sounded  as  such. 
The  two  pai:ts  may  be  thus  rendered  into  English  : — 

*  From  out  its  womb  it  woftves  witifci  carb 
Its  web  beneath  the  roof ; 
Its  wintry  web  it  spreadeth  ^ere — 
Wires  of  ice  its  woof. 

And  doth  it  weave  against  the  wall 

Thin  ropes  of  ice  on  high  ? 
And  must  its  little  liver  all 

The  wondrous  stuff  supply  ? ' 

Huw  Morris  was  born  in  the  year  1622,  and  died  in  1709, 
having  lived  in  six  reigns.  The  place  of  his  birth  was  Pont  y 
Meibion,  in  the  valley  of  Ceiriog,  in  Denbighshire.  He  was  a 
writer  of  songs,  carols,  and  elegies,  and  was  generally  termed  Eos 
Ceiriog,  or  the  Nightingale  of  Ceiriog,  a  title  which  he  occa- 
sionally well  deserved,  for  some  of  his  pieces,  especially  his 
elegies,  are  of  great  beauty  and  sweetness*  Not  unfrequently, 
however,  the  title  of  Dylluan  Ceiriog,  or  the  Owl  of  Ceiriog, 
would  be  far  more  applicable,  for  whenever  he  thought  fit  he 
could  screech  and  hoot  most  fearfully.  He  was  a  loyalist,  and 
some  of  his  strains  against  the  Roundheads  are  fraugfht  with  the 
bitterest  satire.  His  dirge  on  Oliver  andt  his  nieh,  composed 
shortly  after  Monk  had  declared  for  Charlei^  IF.,  is  ^  piece  quite 
unique  in  its  way.  He  lies  buried  in  the  graveyard  of  the  beau- 
tiful church  of  Llan  Silien,  in  Denbighshire.  The  stone  which 
covers  his  remains  is  yet  to  be  seen  just  outside  the  southern  wall, 
near  the  porcL  The  last  great  poet  of  Wales  was  a  little  swarthy 
curate  \ — but  this  child  of  immortality,  for  such  he  is,  must  not 
be  disposed  of  in  half  a  dozen  line&  The  following  account  iA 
him  is  extracted  fiV>m  an  unpublished  wcM-k,  called  ^  Wild  Wales,* 
by  the  author  of  *  The  Bible  in  Spain' : — 

*  Goronwy,  or  Gronwy,  Owen  was  bom  in  the  year  1722,  at  a  place 
called  lilanfair  Matha&n  Eithaf,  in  Anglesea.  He  was  the  eldest  of 
three  children.  His  parents  were  peasants,  and  so  exceedingly  poor 
that  tlioy  were  unable  to  send  him  to  school.  Even,  however,  when 
an  unlettered  chil^he  gave  indications  that  he  was  vi^ted  by  tho  awcn 
or  muse.  At  leng^  the  celebrated  Lewis  Morris  chanoing  to  be  at 
Llanfair,  became  acquainted  with  the  boy,  and,  struck  with  his  natural 
talents,  determined  that  he  should  have  all  the  benefit  which  education 
could  bestow.  He  accordingly,  at  his  own  expense,  sent  him  to  school 
at  Beaumaris,  where  he  displayed  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  learning.  Ho  subsequently  sent  him  to  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  and  supported  him  there  whilst  studying  for  the  Church.     At 
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Jesofi,  Gronwy  distinguished  himself  as  a  Greek  and  Latin  scholar, 
and  gave  proofs  of  such  poetical  talent  in  his  native  language  that  he 
was  looked  upon  hy  his  countrymen  of  that  Welsh  college  as  the  rising 
bard  of  the  age.  After  completing  his  collegiate  conrse,  he  returned 
to  Wales,  where  he  was  ordiujued  a  minister  of  the  Chv^ch  in  the  year 
1745.  The  next  seven  years  of  his  life  were  a  series  of  cruel  disap- 
pointments and  pecuniaiy  embarrassments.  The  grand  wish  of  his 
heart  was  to  obtain  a  curacy,  and  to  settle  down  in  Wales.  Certainly 
a  very  reasonable  wish,  for,  to  say  nothing  of  his  being  a  great  genius, 
he  was  eloquent,  highly  learned,  modest,  meek,  and  of  in-cproachable 
morals ;  yet  Gronwy  Owen  could  obtain  no  Welsli  curacy,  nor  could 
hia  friend  Lewis  Morris,  though  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  pro- 
cure one  for  him.  It  was  true  that  ho  was  told  that  he  might  go  to 
LLmfair,  lus  tiative  place,  and  officiate  there  at  a  time  when  the  curacy 
happened  to  be  vacant,  and  thither  he  went,  glad  at  heart  to  get  back 
amoQgsli  his  old  friends,  who  enthusiastically  welcomed  him ;  yet 
scarcely  had  he  been  there  three  weeks  when  he  received  notice  from 
the  chaplain  of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  that  he  must  vacate  Llanfair  in 
order  to  make  room  for  a  Mr.  John  Ellis,  a  young  clergyman  of  largo 
independent'  forttoie,  who  was  wishing  for  a  curacy  nndcr  the  Bishop 
of  Bangor,  Doctor  Hiitton.  So  poor  GronWy,  the  eloquent,  the 
lesriiied,'  the  meek,  was  obliged  to  vacate  the  pulpit  of  his  natiTe  place 
to  make  room  for  the  lich  young  clej-gyman,  who  wished  to  bo  within 
dining  dintonce  of  the  palace  of  Bangor.  Truly  in  this  world  the  full 
shall  ba.crapoimed,  and  those  who  have  little  shall  have  the  little  which 
they  bav6  ta^ion.aw^j  irom  thenu  Unable  to  obtain  employment  in 
Wal^  Gronwy  .soif gl^  for  it  in  England,  and  after  some  time  procured 
thecur^f^  bi  ^^pstry,  in  Shropshire,  where  he  married  a  respectable 
jouLg  woman^  ^^ho  eventually  brought  him  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 
From  Oswesliy  ne  went  to  Donnington,  near  Shrewsbury,  where, 
under  a  certain  Scotchman  named  Douglas,  who  was  an  absentee, 
and  wiib  med^Bishbp  of  Salisbury,  he  officiated  as  curate  and  master 
of  a  gn^mmar  school  for  a  stipend  ^^  always  grudgingly  and  con- 
tomd^Bsly  paid — of  three-and-twenty  pounds  a  year.  From  Don- 
nington he  removed  to  Walton  in  Cheshire,  where  he  lost  his  daughter, 
who  was  carried  off  by  a  fever.  His  next  removal  wds  to  Noitholt,  a  plea- 
sant village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London..  He  held  none  of  his  cura- 
cies long,  either  losing  thom  from  the  caprice  of  his  principals,  or  being 
compelled  to  resign  them  from  the  parsimony  which  they  practised 
towards  him.  In  the  year  1766  he  was  living  in  a  garret  in  London, 
vainly  soliciting  employment  in  his  sacred  calling,  and  undergoing 
with  his  fkmily  the  greatest  privations.  At  length  his  friend  Lewis 
Morris,  who  had  always  assisted  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  pro- 
cored  him  the  mastership  of  a  Government  school  at  New  Brunswick, 
in  North  America,  with  a  salary  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Thither  he  went  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  there  he  died  some 
time  abont  the  year  1780.  » 

'He  was  the  last  of  the  great  poets  of  Cambria,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Ab  Gwilym,  the  greatest  which  she  has  produced.   His  poems, 
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which  for  a  long  time  had  circulated  throHgh  Wales  in  manuscript, 
were  first  printed  in  the  year  1819.  They  are  composed  in  the  ancient 
bardic  measures,  and  were,  with  one  exception,  namely,  an  elegy  on  the 
death  of  his  benefactor,  Lewis  Morris,  which  was  transmitted  from  the 
New  World,  written  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five.  All 
his  pieces  ai'e  excellent,  but  his  master-work  is  decidedly  the  Cywydd 
y  Fam,  or  Day  of  Judgment,  This  poem,  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered by  the  Welsh  as  the  brightest  ornament  of  their  ancient  lan- 
guage, was  composed  at  Donnington,  a  small  hamlet  in  Shropshire, 
on  the  north-west  spur  of  the  Wrekin,  at  which  place,  as  has  been 
already  said,  Gronwy  toiled  as  schoolmaster  and  curate  imder  Douglas 
the  Soot,  for  a  stipend  of  three-and-twenty  pounds  a  year/  * 

The  prose  literature  of  Wales  is  by  no  means  so  extensive  as 
the  poetical ;  it,  however,  comprises  much  that  is  valuable  and 
curious  on  historical,  biographical,  romantic  and  moral  subjects. 
The  most  ancient  Welsh  prose  may  probably  be  found  in  certain 
brief  compositions,  called  Triads,  which  are  said  to  be  of  Druidic 
origin.  The  Triad  was  used  for  the  commemoration  of  historical 
facts  or  the  inculcation  of  moral  duties.  It  has  its  name  because 
in  it  three  events  are  commemorated,  or  three  persons  mentioned, 
if  it  be  historical ;  three  things  or  three  actions  recommended 
or  denounced,  if  it  be  moral  To  give  the  reader  at  once  a 
tolerable  conception  of  what  the  Triad  is,  we  subjoin  two  or 
three  specimens  of  this  kind  of  composition.  We  .commence 
with  the  historical  Triad  : — 

*  These  are  the  three  pillars  of  the  race  of  the  isle  of  Britain :  First, 
Hu  the  Mighty,  who  conducted  the  nation  of  the  Cumry  from  the 
summer  country  to  the  island  of  Britain  (bringing  them  from  the  con- 
tinent) across  the  hazy  sea  (Gorman  Ocean).  Second,  Piydain,  son 
of  Aedd  Mawr,  the  founder  of  government  and  rule  in  the  isle  of  Bri- 
tain, before  whose  time  there  was  no  such  thing  as  justice  except  what 
was  obtained  by  courtesy,  nor  any  law  save  that  of  the  strongest. 
Third,  Dyfiiwal  Moelmud,  who  first  reduced  to  a  system  the  laws, 
customs,  and  privileges  of  liis  country  and  nation. 

*  The  three  intrudmg  tribes  into  the  island  of  Britain  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  First,  the  Corranians,  who  came  from  the  country  of  Pwyl. 
Second,  the  Gwyddelian  (silvan,  Irish)  Fichti  (Picts),  who  came  to 
Alban  across  the  sea  of  Lochlin  (Northern  Ocean),  and  who  still  exist 
in  Alban  by  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Lochlin  (from  Inverness  to  Thur- 
soe).   Third,  the  Saxons ' 

So  much  for  the  historical  Triad :  now  for  the  moral.     The 


*  It  mast  be  mentioDed,  liowever,  in  jastic^  to  Douglas,  that  in  the  antobio- 
graph^  of  Dr.  Carlyle,  lately  published,  we  find  that  •  John  Douglas,  who  has  for 
some  time  been  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  who  is  one  of  the  most  able  and  learned 
men  on  that  bench,  had  at  this  time  (1758,  some  years  after  Gronwy  had  left  him) 
but  small  preferment.' 

following 
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following  are  selected  from  a  curious  collection  of  admonitory 
sayings,  called  the  *  Triads  of  the  Cumro,  or  Welshman  :* — 

^  Three  things  should  a  Cmnro  always  bear  in  mind  lest  he  dishonotir 
them :  his  father,  his  country,  and  his  name  of  Cumro. 

*  There  are  three  things  for  which  a  Cumro  should  he  willing  to 
die :  his  country,  his  good  name,  and  tho  truth  wherever  it  be. 

*  Three  things  are  highly  disgraceful  to  a  Cumro :  to  look  with  ono 
cje,  to  listen  with  one  car,  and  to  defend  with  one  hand. 

^  Three  things  it  especially  behoves  a  Cumro  to  choose  from  his 
own  country :  his  king,  his  wife,  and  his  £riend.' 

After  the  Triads,  the  following  are  the  principal  prose  works 
of  the  Welsh:— 

1.  *The  Chionicle  of  the  Kings  of  the  Isle  of  Britain;' 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Tysilio,  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. This  work,  or  rather  a  Latin  paraphrase  of  it  by  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  has  supplied  our  early  English  historians  with 
materials  for  those  parts  of  their  works  which  are  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  ancient  iBritain.  It  brings  down  British  history  to 
the  year  660. 

2.  A  continuation  of  the  same  to  the  year  1152,  by  Camdawg 
of  Llancarvan.  It  begins  thus :  '  In  the  year  of  Christ  660,  died 
Cadwallawn  ab  Cadfan,  King  of  the  Britons,  and  Cadwaladr 
his  son  became  king  in  his  place  ;  and,  after  ten  years  of  peace, 
the  great  sickness,  which  is  called  the  Yellow  Plague,  came 
over  the  wh<de  isle  of  Britain.' 

3.  The  'Code  of  Howel  Da;'  a  book  consisting  of  laws, 
partly  framed,  partly  compiled,  by  Howel  Da,  or  the  Good,  who 
began  to  reign  in  the  yei^  940.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
and  contains  laws  relating  to  the  government  of  the  palace  and 
the  family  of  the  prince,  laws  concerning  private  property,  and 
laws  which  relate  to  private  rights  and  privileges.  It  is  a  code 
which  displays  much  acuteness,  good  sense,  and  not  a  little 
oddity.  Many  of  Howel's  laws  prevailed  in  Wales  as  far  down 
as  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 

4.  *The  Life  or  Biography  of  Gruffydd  ap  Cynan.'  This 
Gmffydd,  of  whom  we  have  had  more  than  once  occasion  to 
speak  already,  was  bom  in  Dublin  about  the  year  1075.  He 
was  the  son  of  Cynan,  an  expatriated  prince  of  Gwynedd,  by 
Ragael,  daughter  of  Anlaf  or  Olafr,  Dano-Irish  king  of  Dublin 
and  the  fifth  part  of  Ireland.  After  a  series  of  the  strangest 
adventures  he  succeeded  in  regaining  his  father's  throne,  on 
which  he  died  after  a  glorious  reign  of  fifty  years.  He  was  the 
fiidier  of  Owen  Gwynedd,  one  of  the  most  warlike  of  the  Welsh 
princes,  and  was  grandsire  of  that  Madoc  whoj  there  is  con- 
siderable 
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siderable  reason  for  supposing,  was  the  first  discoverer  of  the 
great  land  in  the  West.  A  truly  remarkable  book  is  the  one 
above  mentioned,  which  narrates  his  life.  It  does  full  justice  to 
the  subject,  being  written  in  a  style  not  unworthy  of  Snorre 
Sturlesen,  or  the  man  who  wrote  the  history  of  King  Sverrer  and 
the  Birkebeuaers,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Hcimskringla.  It  is  a 
composition  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  the  author  is  unknown. 

5.  The  Mabinogion,  or  Juvenile  Diversions,  a  collection  of 
Cumric  legends,  in  substance  of  unknown  antiquity,  but  in  the 
dress  in  which  they  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  scarcely  older 
than  the  fourteendi  century.  In  interest  they  almost  vie  with 
the  '  Arabian  Nights,'  with  which,  however,  they  have  nothing 
else  in  common,  notwithstanding  that  all  other  European  tales — 
those  of  Russia  not  excepted — rare  evidently  modifications  of,  or 
derived  from  the  same  source  as  the  Arabian  stories.  Of  these 
Cumric  legends  two  translations  exist :  the  first,  which  was  never 
published,  made  towards  the  concluding  part  of  the  last  century 
|)y  William  Owen,  who  eventually  assumed  the  name  of  Owen 
Pu^h„tl^e. writer  oif  the  immortal  Welsh  and  English  Dictionary, 
ai^d  thp  translator  into  Welsh  of  '  Paradise  Lost ;'  the  second  by 
the  fi^ir  and  tfilcnted .  Lady  Charlotte  Guest,  which  first  made 
these  strange,  glorious  stories  known  to  England  and  all  the 
world. 

The  sixth  and  last  grand  prose  work  of  the  Welsh  is  the 
'  Sleqping  Bard,'  a  moral  allegory,  written  ab^ut  tb^  beginning 
of  the  last  century  by  Elis  Wyn,  a  High-Church  Welsh  clergy- 
man, a  translation  of  which,  by  George  Borrow,  is  now  before 
us ; — 

'  The  following  translation  of  the  Sleeping  Bard,'  says  Mr.  Borrow, 
in  his  pre&oe,  '  has  long  existed  in  manuscript.  It  was  made  by  the 
writer  of  these  lines  in  the  year  1830,  at  the  request  of  a  little  W^lsh 
bookseller  of  his  acquaintance,  who  resided  in  the  rather  unfasluonablo 
neighbourhood  of  Smdthfiold,  and  who  entertained  an  opinion  that  a 
translation  of  the  work  of  Blis  Wyn  would  enjoy  a  great  sale,  both  in 
Ei;igland  and  Wales.  On  tlie  eve  of  committing  it  to  the  press,  how- 
over,  the  Cambrian  Briton  felt  his  small  heart  give  way  within  him  : 
"  Were  I  to  print  it,"  said  he,  "  I  should  he  ruined.  The  terrible 
descriptions  of  vice  and  torment  would  frighten  the  genteel  part  of 
the  English  publil^  out  of  its  wits,  and  I  should  to  a  certainty  ho  pro- 
secuted by  Sir' JaiAes  Scarlett.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
trouble  you  hav6  'given  yourself  on  my  accotmt — btrt  myn  Diawl  I  I 
had  no  idea,  till  I  had  read  him  iu  English,  that  Elis  Wyn  hod  been 
such  a  terrible  fellow." 

'  Yet  there  is  no  harm  in  the  book.  It  is  true  that  the  author  is 
anything  hut  mincing  in  his  expressions  and  descriptions,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Sleeping  Bard  which  can  give  offence  to  any  but  the 

over 
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over  fastidious.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  squeamish  nonsense  in  the 
world  ;  .let  us  hope,  however,  that  there  is  not  so  much  as  there  was. 
Indeed,  oan  we  donht  thot  such  folly  is  on  the  decliDO,  when  we  find 
Albemarle  Street  in  '60  willing  to  publish  a  harmless  but  plain-speaking 
book  which  Smithfield  shrank  from  in  '30  ? ' 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  devoted  to  three 
separate  and  distinct  visions,  which  the  Bard  pretends  to  have 
seen  at  three  different  times  in  his  sleep.  In  assuming  the  title 
of  *  Sleeping  Bard  *  Elis  Wyn  committed  a  kind  of  plagiarism, 
as  it  originated  with  a  certain  poet  who  flourished  in  the  time  of 
the  Welsh  princes,  some  nine  hundred  years  before  he  himself 
was  born,  and  to  this  plagiarism  he  humorously  alludes  in  one  of 
his  visions.  The  visions  are  described  in  prose,  but  each  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  piece  ctf  poetry  containing  a  short  gloss  or  comment. 
The  prose  is  graphic  and  vigorous,  almost  beyond  conception ; 
the  poetry  wild  and  singular,  each  piece  composed  in  a  particular 
measure.  Of  the  measures,  two  are  qnite  original,  to  be  found 
nowhere  else.  The  first  vision  is  the  Vision  of  the  World.  The 
Object  of  the  Bard  is  to  describe  the  follies,  vices,  and  cHwies  of 
the  human  race,  more  especially  those  of  the  natives  of  the 
British  Isles.  In  his  sleep  he  imagines  that  he  is  ^rried  away 
by  fairies,  and  is  In  danger  of  perishing  owing  to  their  malice, 
but  is  rescued  by  an  angel,  who  informs  him  that  he  has  been 
sent  by  the  Almighty  with  orders  to  give  him  a  distinct 
view  of  thfel  world.  The  angel,  after  a  little  time,  presents  him 
with  ateltescope,  through  which  he  sees  a  city  of  a  monstrous 
size,  'With  thousands  of  cities  and  kingdoms  within  it ;  and  the 
great  ocean,  like  a  moat,  around  it ;  and  other  seas,  like  rivers, 
interseiioting  it. 

Tl^s  city  is,  of  course,  the  world.  It  is  divided  into  three 
roagiiificent  streets.  These  streets  are  called  respectively  the 
streets  of  Pride,  Pleasure,  and  Lucre.  In  the  distance  is  a  cross 
street,  little  and  mean  in  comparison  with  the  others,  but  clean 
and  neat,  and  on  a  higher  foundation  than  the  other  streets,  run- 
ning upwards  towards  the  east,  whilst  they  all  sink  downwards 
towards  the  north.  This  street  is  the  street  of  True  ReUgion. 
The  angel  conducts  him  down  the  three  principal  streets,  and 
procures  him  glances  into  the  inside  of  various  houses.  The 
following  scene  in  a  cellar  of  what  is  called  tte  street  of  Plea- 
sure, goes  far  to  show  that  the  pen  of  Elis  Wyn,  at  low  descrip- 
tion, was  not  inferior  to  the  pencil  of  Hogarth  : — 

*  Prom  thenco  we  went  to  a  place  where  we  heard  a  terrible  noise, 
a  medley  of  striking,  jabbering,  crying  and  laughing,  shouting  and 
singing.    '*  Here's  Bedlam,  doubtless,"  said  I.   By  the  time  wo  entered 

the 
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the  den  tho  brawling  had  ceased.  Of  the  company,  one  was  on  the 
ground  insensible  ;  another  was  in  a  yet  more  deplorable  condition ; 
another  was  nodding  over  a  hearthful  of  battered  pots,  pieces  of  pipes, 
and  oozings  of  ale.  And  what  was  all  this,  upon  enquiry,  but  a 
carousal  of  seven  thirsty  neighbours, — a  goldsmitn,  a  pilot,  a  smith, 
a  miner,  a  chimney-sweeper,  a  poet,  and  a  parson  who  had  come  to 
preach  sobriety,  and  to  exhibit  in  himself  what  a  disgusting  thing 
drunkenness  is  I  The  origin  of  the  last  squabble  ^vas  a  dispute  which 
had  arisen  among  them  about  which  of  fiie  seven  loved  a  pipe  and 
flagon  best.  The  poet  had  carried  the  day  over  all  the  rest,  with  tho 
exception  of  the  parson,  who,  out  of  respect  for  his  doth,  had  tho 
most  votes,  being  pkced  at  the  head  of  tho  jolly  companions,  tho  poet 
singing  :— 

*  0  where  are  there  seven  beneath  the  sky 
Who  with  these  seven  for  thirst  can  vie  ? 
But  the  best  for  good  ale  these  seven  among 
Are  the  jolly  divine  and  tho  son  of  song.' 

After  showing  the  Bard  what  is  going  on  in  the  interior  of 
the  houses  of  the  various  streets,  and  in  the  streets  themselves, 
the  angel  conducts  him  to  the  various  churches  of  the  City  of 
Perdition :  to  the  temple  of  Paganism,  to  the  mosque  of  the 
Turk,  and  to  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  ;  showing  and  explaining 
to  him  what  is  going  on  within  them.  He  then  takes  him  to 
the  ^church  of  the  Papists,  which  the  angel  calls,  very  properly, 
*the  church  which  deceiveth  the  nations.'  Some  frightful 
examples  are  given  of  the  depravity  and  cruelty  of  monks  and 
friars.  The  dialogue  between  the  confessor  and  the  portly 
female  who  had  murdered  her  husband,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England,  is  horrible,  but  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  principles  of  Popery ;  also  the  discomse  which  the  same 
confessor  holds  with  the  young  girl  who  had  killed  her  child, 
whose  father  was  a  member  of  the  monastery  to  which  the  monk 
belonged.  From  the  Church  of  Rome  they  go  to  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  lamentable  to  observe  what  an  attached  minister 
of  the  Church  of  England  <I escribes  as  going  on  within  the  walls 
of  a  Church  of  I^igland  temple  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
Would  that  the  description  could  be  called  wholly  inapplicable 
at  the  present  time  1 

'  Whereupon  he  carried  me  to  the  gallery  of  one  of  the  churches  in 
Wales,  the  people  being  in  the  midst  of  tho  service,  and  lo !  some 
were  whispering,  talking,  and  laughing,  some  were  looking  upon  the 
pretty  women,  others  were  examining  the  dress  of  their  neighbours 
from  top  to  toe  ;  somo  were  pushing  themselves  forward  and  snarling 
at  one  another  about  rank,  some  were  dozing,  others  were  busily 
engaged  in  their  devotions,  but  many  of  these  were  playing  a  hypo- 
critical part.' 

The 
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The  an^el  finally  conducts  the  Bard  to  the  small  cross  street,  that 
of  Trtte  Religion^  where,  of  course,  everything*  is  widely  different 
from  what  is  found  in  any  of  the  other  streets.  In  that  street 
there  was  no  fear  but  of  incensing  the  King,  who  was  ever 
more  ready  to  forgive  than  be  angry  with  his  subjects,  and  no 
sound  but  that  of  psalms  of  praise  to  the  Almighty. 

The  second  section  is  a  Vision  of  Death  in  his  palace  below. 
The  author's  aim  in  this  vision  is  less  apparent  than  in  the  preced- 
ing one.  Perhaps,  however,  he  wished  to  impress  upon  people's 
minds  the  awfnlness  of  dying  in  an  unrepentant  state,  from  the 
certainty,  in  that  event,  of  the  human  soul  being  forthwith  cast 
headlong  down  the  precipice  of  destruction.  The  Bard  is  carried 
away  by  sleep  to  chambers  where  some  people  are  crying, 
others  screaming,  some  talking  deliriously,  some  uttering  blas- 
phemies in  a  feeble  tone,  others  lying  in  great  agony  with  all 
the  signs  of  dying  men,  and  some  yielding  up  the  ghost  after 
uttering  *a  mighty  shout.'  He  is  then  conducted  to  a  kind  of 
limbo  or  Hades,  where  he  meets  with  his  prototype  the  Sleeping 
Bard  of  old  and  two  other  Welsh  poets,  one  of  whom  is  Taliesin, 
who  is  represented  as  watching  the  caldron  of  the  witch 
Cridwen,  even  as  he  watched  it  in  his  Tboyhood.  From  thence 
he  is  hurried  to  the  palace  of  Death,  where  he  sees  the  King  of 
Terrors  swallowing  flesh  and  blood,  who,  after  a  time,  places 
himself  on  a  terrific  throne,  and  proceeds  to  pass  judgment  on 
various  prisoners  newly  arrived.  They  are  dealt  with  in  an 
awful  but  very  summary  manner.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  all 
the  souls  introduced  in  this  vision  are  those  of  bad  people,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  the  poets  which  the  Bard  meets  in 
limbo.  A  dark  intimation,  however,  is  given  that  there  is 
another  court  or  palace,  where  Death  presides  under  a  far  dif- 
ferent form,  and  where  he  pronounces  judgment  over  the  souls  of 
the  good.  There  is  much  in  this  vision  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  understand.  The  gloss,  or  commentary,  called  *  Death  the 
Great,*  abounds  with  very  fine  poetry. 

The  last  Vision,  that  of  Hell,  is  the  longest  of  the  three.  The 
Bard  is  carried  in  his  sleep  by  the  same  angel  who  in  his  first 
vision  had  shown  him  the  madness  and  vanity  of  the  world,  to 
the  regions  of  eternal  horror  and  woe,  where  he  beholds  the  lost 
littdergoing  tortures  proportionate  to  the  crimes  which  they  had 
committed  on  earth.  After  wandering  from  nook  to  nook,  the 
Bard  and  his  guide  at  last  come  to  the  court  before  the  palace  of 
the  hellish  regions,  where,  amidst  thousands  of  horrible  objects, 
the  Bard  perceives  two  feet  of  enormous  magnitude,  reaching  to 
the  roof  of  the  whole  infernal  firmament,  and  inquires  of  his 
companion  what  those  horrible  things  may  be,  but  is  told  to  be 

quiet 
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quiet  far  the  present,  as  on  his  return  he  will  obtain  a  Jfull  view 
of  the  mottster  to  whom  they  belong,  and  is  then  conducted  into 
the  palace  of  Lucifer,  who  is  about  to  hold  a  grand  council. 
The  Arch-Fiettd  is  described  as  seated  on  a  btirning  throne  in  a 
vast  hWl^  the  roof  of  which  is  of  glowing  steel.  Around  him 
are  his  potentates  on  thrones  of  fire,  and  above  his  head  is  a 
huge  fist,  holding  a  very  frightful  thunderbolt,  towards  which  he 
occasionally  casts  uneasy  glances.  In  the  midst  of  the  palace  is 
a  gulf,  of  yet  more  horrible  and  frightful  aspect  thart  hell  itself, 
which  is  continually  opening  and  closing,  and  which,  the  angel 
says,  is  the  mouth  of  ^  Unknown '  or  ex^tremest  hell,  to  which  the 
devils  and  the  damned  are  to  b^  hurled  for  ever  on  the  last  day. 
The  council  is  held  in  order  to  devise  measures  for  the  farther 
extension'  of  the  kingdom  of  Lticifer.  The  Arch-Fiend,  in  a 
speech  which  he  makes,  boasts  that  three  parts  of  the  world 
have  already  been  brought  to  acknowledge  his  sway,  chiefly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  three  daughters — Pleasure, 
Pride,  and  Lucre ;  and  he  hopes  that  eventually  the  whole  world 
will  be  brought  to  do  the  same.  He  is  particularly  desirous  that 
Britain  should  be  subject  to  him,  and  requests  the  advice  of  his 
counsellors  as  to  the  best  means  to  be  en^ployed  in  order  to 
accomplish  his  wish.  Various  infernal  potentates  then  arise  and 
give  him -.their  advice,  each  of  whom  is  a  personifieation  <A 
some  crime,  vice,  or  folly.  The  debate  is  frequently  intbrrapted 
by  the  sound  of  war ;  for,  as  the  angel  obfeerves,  thfei^  is  con- 
tinual war  in  hell.  There  is  at  one  time  a  terrible  'dtsturbfince 
and  outbreak,  arising  from  a  dispute  between  the  Papists,  the 
Mahometans,  and  the  bloody-minded  Koundheads,  as  to  which 
has  done  most  service  to  the  cause  of  hell, — the  Koradi,  the 
Creed  of  Rome,  or  the, Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  Lucifer 
is  only  able  U>  quell  this  disturbance*— during  which  Mahom^et 
and  Pope  Jfulius  ass^iuU  each  other  tooth  and  nail—by  caluing 
his  old  picked  <K)ldiers^  the  champions  of  hell,  to  tear  the  com- 
batants from  each  other.  Ainitbt  interruptions  like  these  the 
debate  proceeds.  Each  of  the  personified  crimies  anfd  vices  in 
succession— ^amongst  whom  are  Mammon,  Pride,  Inconsideratc- 
ness,  Warltonness,  and  the  Demon  of  Tobacco — ofiets  to  go  to 
Britain  and  do  his  best  to  further  the  views  of  his  master. 
Lucifer,  howeter,  alf^fer  listening  to  them  all  and  ackno\yle(lging 
the  peculiar  merit  of  each,  says  that  none  of  them  is  of  sufficient 
power  to  be  relied  upon  in  the  present  emergency,  but  that  he 
has  a  darling  friend,  \i'ho,  with  their  co-operation,  is  equal  to 
the  enterprise.  This  friend  turns  out  to  be  Ease — pleasant  Ease 
—on  whose  merits  he  expatiates  with  gi^at  eloquence,  and  with 
whom  he  requests  them  to  co-operate.     '  Go  with  her,'  says  he, 

'and 
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'  and  keep  everybody  in  his  sleep  and  his  rest,  in  prosperity  and 
comfort,  abundance  and  carelessness,  and  then  you  will  see  the 
poojr  honest  man,  as  soon  as  he  shall  drink  of  the  alluring  cup  of 
Ease,  become  a  perverse,  proud,  untractable  chmrl ;  the  indus- 
trious labourer  change  in^  a  careless  waggish  rattler ;  and  icvery 
other  person  become  just  as  you  would  desire  him«  •  •  •  w  Follow 
her  to  Britain,'  he  says  in  conclusion,  ^a^d  be  as  obedient  to  her 
as  to  our  own  royal  Majesty !  * 
Then  comes  the  finale  :^- 

*  At  this  moment  the  huge'bolt  was  shaken,  and  Lucifer  and  his  chief 
counsellon  were  struck  to  the  vtortex  of  extremest  hell,  and  oh !  how 
horrible  it  was  to  see  the  throsit  of  Unknown  opening  to  receive  tiiem  ! 
"  Well  I ".  said  the  Angel,  '*  wa  will  now  return  ;  btit  you  lui;ve  not  yet 
seen  anything  in  comparison  with  the  whole  which  is  witiun  the 
bounds  of  Destruction,  and  if  you  had  seen  the  whole,  it  is  nothing  to 
the  inexpressible  misery  whicQi  exists  in  Unknown,  for  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  form  an  idea  of  the  world  in  extremest  hell."  And  at  that 
word  the  celestial  messenger  snatched  me  up  to  the  firmament  of  the 
accursed  kingdom  of  darkness  by  a  way  I  had  not  seen,  whence  I 
obtained,  from  the  palace  along  all  the  firmament  of  the  black  and 
hot  Desitttctidn,  and  the  whole  land  of  forgetfulness,  even  to  the  walls 
of  the  city  of  Defttruction,  a  fall  view  of  the  accursed  mohstef  of  a 
giantess,  whosd  feet  I  had  seen  before.  I  do  not  possess  \^oids  to 
deacfibe  her  figmo.  But  I  can  tell  yeii  that  she  was  ai  triple-faced 
gianieaa,  having  one  veiry  atnoeidus  countenance  turned  towards  the 
heavens,  ba^king^  snortmg,  and  vomiting  accarsed  abomination  against 
the  celeslbjaii  ,Ejui!g ;  another  countenance,  very  iair,  towards  the  earth, 
to  entice  mail  to  ta^  in  her  shadow  ;  and  another,  the  most  fidghtfal 
countenance  of  all,  turned  towards  Hell  to  torment  it  to  all  eternity. 
She  is  larger  than  the  entire  earth,  and  is  yet  daily  increasing,  and  a 
hundi^  tmies  more  frightful  than  the  whole  of  hcU.  She  caused  hell 
to  be  made,  and  it  is  she  who  filh  it  with  inhabitants.  If  she  were 
removed  from  heU,  hell  would  become  paradise ;  and  if  she  were  re- 
moved from  the  earth,  the  littlo  world  would  become  heaven  ;  and  if 
she  were  to  go  to  heaven,  she  would  change  the  regions*  of  bliss  into 
ntter  hell.  There  is  nothing  in  all  th6  universe,  except  herself,  that 
God  did  not  create.  She  is  the  mother  of  the  four  female  deoeivers 
o£  the  city  of  Destruotion  ;  she  is  the  mother  of  Death ;  she  is  the 
mother  of  eveiy  evil  and  misery ;  and  she  has  a  fearful  hold  PU  every 
living  man :  her  name  is  Sin.  "  He  who  escapes  from  her  hooky  for  ever 
hlessM  is  he^*\GsAd  Qie  m^l.  Thereupon  he  departed,  and  I  could 
hear  his  voice  saying,  *^  Write  dovm  what  thou  hast  see^y  and  he  who  shall 
read  it  carefully^  shm  never  have  reason  to  repent,''^ ' 

The  above  is  an  outline  of  the  work  of  Elis  Wyn— ^n  extra- 
ordinary work  it  is.  In  it  there  is  a  singular  mixture  of  the 
sublime  and  the  coarse,  of  the  terrible  and  ludicrous,  of  religion 
and  levity,  of  the  styles  of  Milton,  of  Bunyan,  and  of  Quevedo. 

There 
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There  is  also  much  in  it  that  is  Welsh,  and  much  that  may 
be  said  emphatically  to  belong  to  Elis  Wjn  alone.  The  book 
is  written  in  the  purest  Cambrian,  and  from  the  time  of  its  pub- 
lication has  enjoyed  extensive  popularity  in  Wales.  It  is,  how- 
ever, said  that  die  perusal  of  it  has  not  imfrequently  driven 
people  mad,  especially  those  of  a  serious  and  religious  turn. 
The  same  thing  is  said  in  Spain  of  the  ^Life  of  Ignatius 
Loyola.'  Peter  Williams,  in  'Lavengro,'  the  Welsh  preacher 
who  was  haunted  with  the  idea  that  he  had  committed  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  frequently  mentioning  the  work  of 
Elis  Wyn.  Amongst  other  things,  he  says  that  he  took  par- 
ticular delight  in  its  descriptions  of  the  torments  of  hell.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  many  an  Englishman,  of  honest  Welsh 
Peter's  gloomy  temperament,  when  he  reads  the  work  in  its 
present  dress  will  experience  the  same  kind  of  fearful  joy. 

The  translation  is  accompanied  by  notes  explanatory  of  cer- 
tain passages  of  the  original  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
common  reader.  These  notes  are  good,  as  far  as  they  go,  but 
they  are  not  sufficiently  numerous,  as  many  passages  relating  to 
ancient  manners  and  customs — ^perfectly  intelligible,  no  doubt, 
to  the  translator — must,  for  want  of  proper  notes,  remain  dark 
and  mysterious  to  his  readers.  In  the  Vision  of  Hell,  a  devi], 
who  returns  from  the  world  to  which  he  has  been  despatched, 
and  who  gives  an  account  of  his  mission,  says  that  he  had  visited 
two  young  maidens  in  Wales  who  were  engaged  in  turning  the 
shift.  Not  a  few  people — ladies,  amongst  the  rest — will  be  dis- 
posed to  ask  what  is  meant  by  turning  the  shift.  Mr.  Borrow 
gives  elsewhere  the  following  explanation :  *  It  was  the  custom  in 
Britain  in  ancient  times  for  the  young  maiden  who  wished  to 
see  her  future  lover  to  sit  up  by  herself  at  Hallowmass  Eve, 
wash  out  her  smock,  shift,  or  chemise,  call  it  which  of  the 
three  you  please,  place  it  on  a  linen-horse  before  the  fire,  and 
watch  it  whilst  drying,  leaving  the  door  of  the  room  open,  in 
the  belief  that  exactly  as  the  clock  began  to  strike  twelve  the 
future  bridegroom  would  look  in  at  the  door,  and  remain  visible 
till  the  twelfth  stroke  had  ceased  to  sound.' 

Of  the  notes  which  Mr.  Borrow  has  given,  the  most  important 
is  certainly  that  which  relates  to  Taliesin,  who,  in  the  Vision  of 
Death,  is  described  as  sitting  in  Hades,  watching  a  caldron 
which  is  hanging  over  a  fire,  and  is  continually  going  bubble, 
bubble.     We  give  it  nearly  entire : — 

'Taliosin  lived  in  the  sixth  century.  Ho  was  a  foundling,  dis- 
covered  in  his  infaacy  lying  in  a  coracle  on  a  salmon  weir,  in  the 
domain  of  Elphin,  a  prince  of  North  Wales,  who  became  his  patron. 
During'  his  life  he   arrogated    to   himself  a  supernatural  descent 

and 
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and  nnderstanding,  and  for  at  least  a  thousand  years  after  his 
death  he  was  regarded  bj  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons  as 
a  prophet  or  something  more.  The  poems  which  he  produced  pro- 
cnred  for  him  the  title  of  "Bardic  King."  They  display  much 
that  is  vigorous  and  original,  but  are  disfigured  by  mysticism  and  ex- 
travagant metaphor.  When  Elis  Wyn  represents  him  as  sitting  by  a 
caul^on  in  Hades,  he  alludes  to  a  wild  legend  concerning  him,  to  the 
effect  that  he  imbibed  awen  or  poetical  genius  whilst  employed  in 
watching  "  the  seething  pot "  of  the  sorceress  Cridwen,  which  legend 
has  much  in  common  wi^  one  of  the  Irish  legends  about  Fin  Maooul, 
which  ifi  itself  nearly  identical  with  one  in  the  Edda  describing  the 
manner  in  which  Sigurd  Fafoisbane  became  possessed  of  supernatural 
wifldomu' 

It  is  curious  enough  that  the  legend  about  deriving  wisdom 
from  sucking  the  scalAed  finger  should  be  found  in  Wales,  Ireland, 
and  Scandinavia.  But  so  it  is,  and  Mr.  Borrow  is  clearly  en- 
titled to  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  point  out  to  the 
world  this  remarkable  fact  In  bis  work  called  the  *  Romany 
Rye,'  published  some  years  ago,  a  story  is  related  containing 
parts  of  the  early  history  of  the  Irish  mythic  hero  Fion  Mac 
Comhail,*  or  Fin  Mac  Coul,  in  which  there  is  an  account  of  his 
burning  his  thumb  whilst  smoothing  the  skin  of  a  fairy  salmon 
which  is  broiling  over  a  fire,  and  deriving  supernatural  know- 
ledge from  thrusting  his  thumb  into  his  mouth  and  sucking  it ; 
and  Mr.  Borrow  tells  the  relater  of  that  legend,  his  amusing 
acquaintance  Murtagh,  that  the  same  tale  is  told  in  the  Edda  of 
Sigurd,  the  Serpent-Killer,  with  the  difference  that  Sigurd  bums 
his  finger,  not  whilst  superintending  the  broiling  of  a  salmon, 
but  whilst  roasting  the  heart  of  Fafnir,  the  man-serpent,  whom 
he  had  slain.  Here,  in  his  note  on  Talicsin,  he  shows  that  the 
same  thing  in  substance  is  said  of  the  ancient  Welsh  bard.  Of 
the  three  versions  of  the  legend,  the  one  of  which  Sigurd  Fafnis- 
bane  is  the  hero  is  probably  the  most  original,  and  is  decidedly 
the  most  poetical. 

^  In  a  late  number  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Dublin  Ossianic  Society— a  most 
admirable  institution— there  is  an  account  of  the  early  life  of  Fin  ma  Coul,  in 
whieh  the  burnt  finger  is  mentioned ;  but  that  number  did  not  appear  till  more 
than  a  year  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  *  Komany  liye/  and  contains 
not  the  slightest  allusion  either  to  Fafnisbane,  \.e,  the  slayer  of  Fafnir,  or  Taliesin 
—to  the  Eddacal  or  the  Cumric  legend. 
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Art.  III. — 1.   The  Rise  of  tlie  Dutch  Republic.    A  History,    By 

John  Lothrop  Motley.     London,  1858. 
2.  History  of  the  United  Netherlands,    By  John  Lothrop  Motley. 

London,  i860. 

MR.  MOTLEY'S  '  History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public '  is  already  known  and  valued  for  the  grasp  of 
mind  which  it  displays,  for  the  earnest  and  manly  spirit  in 
which  he  has  communicated  the  results  of  deep  research  and 
careful  reflection.  Again  he  appears  before  us,  rich  with  the 
spoils  of  time,  to  tell  the  story  of  the  United  Netherlands  from 
the  death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  end  of  the  eventful  year  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  and  we  still  find  him  in  every  way  worthy 
of  this  ^  great  argument.'  Indeed  it  seems  to  us  that  he  proceeds 
with  an  increased  facility  of  style,  and  with  a  more  complete  and 
easy  command  over  his  materials.  Those  materials  are  indeed 
splendid,  and  of  them  most  excellent  use  has  been  made.  The 
English  State-paper  Office,  the  Spanish  archives  from  Simancas, 
and  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  repositories,  have  all  yielded  up 
their  secrets;  and  Mr.  Motley  has  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
dealing  with  a  vast  mass  of  unpublished  documents,  of  which 
he  has  not  failed  to  avail  himself  to  an  extent  which  places  his 
work  in  the  foremost  rank  as  an  authority  for  the  period  to 
which  it  relates.  By  means  of  his  labour,  and  his  art,  we  can 
sit  at  the  council-board  of  Philip  and  Elizabeth,  we  can  read  their 
most  private  despatches.  Guided  by  his  demonstration,  we  are 
enabled  to  dissect  out  to  their  ultimate  tissues  the  minutest 
ramifications  of  intrigue.  We  join  in  the  aiQUsement  of  the 
popular  lampoon  ;  we  visit  the  prison-house  ;  we  stand  by  the 
scsLffold;  we  are  present  at  the  battle  and  the  siege.  We  can 
scan  the  inmost  characters  of  men,  and  can  view  them  in  their 
habits  as  they  lived. 

The  years  commencing  from  the  assumption  of  sovereignty  in 
the  Low  Countries  by  Philip  II.  belong  to  an  epoch  the  events  of 
which  concern  all  succeeding  generations.  They  are  marked  by 
incidents,  and  illustrated  by  characters,  which  yield  in  interest 
to  none  that  could  be  furnished  by  the  annals  of  any  country  or 
time.  In  the  Netlierlands  took  place  one  of  the  greatest  struggles 
for  religious  and  political  life  which  it  has  ever  been  the  func- 
tion of  history  to  record.  On  one  side  was  the  obstinate  will 
of  Philip  II.  wielding  the  forces  of  one-half  of  the  habit- 
able globe ;  on  the  other,  the  determination  of  a  people,  few  in 
number,  contemptible  as  regards  material  resources.  None 
can  be  indifferent  to  the  history  of  such  a  contest ;  and  the  closer 
intercourse  between  England  and  the  Low  Countries  which  began 
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in  the  time  of  Leicester's  goyemorship — ^the  common  danger 
and  common  sympathy  of  the  two  peoples,  when  jointly  threatened 
bjy  and  together  resisting  the  vast  and  long-prepared  project  of 
pennanent  Spanish  conquest — will  give  to  English  readers  a  still 
higher  interest  in  the  pregnant  pages  which  relate  to  the  time 
when  it  seemed  as  if  the  liberties  and  religion  of  Europe  hung 
npon  the  combined  efforts  of  Dutch  and  English  sagacity  and 
courage  to  resist  the  great  Roman-Spanish  conspiracy  against 
them.  The  issue  was  a  glorious  one ;  but  through  what  hidden 
perils  and  doubts  the  cause  of  freedom  passed  towards  its  triumph 
can  only  be  known  by  such  an  examination  of  contemporary 
papers  as^Mr.  Motley  has  for  the  first  time  made,  and  by  such 
conclusions  from  them  as  those  which  he  has  so  ably  and 
attractively  placed  before  us. 

On  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  the  destinies  of  three  millions 
of  people  in  the  Netherlands  were  handed  over  to  his  son. 
Philip  II.  reigned  in  his  stead.  In  no  part  of  his  vast  dominions 
was  the  change  of  rulers  so  momentous.  Yet  for  four  or  five 
years  no  considerable  alteration  took  place  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
country. .  The  principles  of  the  Reformation  were  gradually 
spreading,  and  taking  deeper  and  deeper  hold  among  a  pro- 
sperous and  well-educated  people.  Commerce  flourished.  The 
nobles  hunted,  hawked,  feasted,  and  flaunted  in  rich  clothes  as 
before.  Philip  was  engaged  with  England,  and  busy  with  his 
Italian  and  French  wars.  A  change  was  soon  to  come.  At  the 
peace  of  Cateau  Cambresis  in  1559,  the  Kings  of  Spain  and 
France  bound  themselves  to  maintain  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
to  use  all  means  to  extirpate  heresy  in  their  dominions.  Philip 
was  now  at  leisure  to  strengthen  his  own  authority  in  his 
Flemish  dominions,  and  to  fulfil  the  great  object  of  his  life,  by 
applying  to  them  the  same  policy  of  repression,  and,  if  necessary, 
of  extermination,  which  in  fact  did  succeed  in  crushing  the 
nascent  Protestantism  ^of  Spain.  He  had  a  thorough  and  relent- 
less purpose  to  support  the  old  faith ;  and  he  was,  no  doubt, 
perfectly  in  earnest  when  repeating  his  favourite  and  well-known 
maxim,  that  it  were  better  not  to  reign  at  all  than  to  reign  over 
heretics. 

Under  Margaret  of  Parma  a  form  of  government  was  arranged 
which  would  ostensibly  include  some  of  the  leading  nobles  of  the 
land,  while  it  really  left  them  nothing  but  the  joint  responsibility 
for  measures  over  which  they  had  little  or  no  control.  All  autho- 
rity was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the  State  Council ; 
but  it  was  Granvelle,  Bishop  of  Arras,  who  in  fact  governed  the 
country.  A  body  of  fine  cavalry  formed  the  only  legal  standing 
army  of  the  Low  Countries.     An   additional    force  of  foreign 
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soldiers  still  remained  in  the  Provinces,  for  whose  presence  since 
the  conclusion  of  peace  there  was  no  valid  excuse.  It  was  their 
continued  maintenance  in  their  different  garrisons  which  gave 
the  first  occasion  for  suspicion  and  discontent. 

The  government  of  the  Duchess  of  Parma  was  inaugurated  by 
Philip  in  person  with  great  pomp  before  the  States-General, 
convoked  at  Ghent.    The  last  Chapter  that  ever  assembled  of  the 
renowned  Order  of  the  Fleece  was  held,  and  the  occasion  was 
celebrated,  according  to  the  way  of  the  country,  with  splendid 
festivities,    Philip  descanted  on  the  growing  evil  of  various  *  new, 
reprobate,  and  damnable  sects,'  and  looked  forward  to  the  strict 
enforcement  of  all  the  existing  edicts  and  decrees  for  the  extir- 
pation of  heresy.     Nothing  was  promised  as  to  a  withdrawal  of 
the  Spanish  troops,  nor  of  any  reduction  in  the  enormous  taxation 
of  the  provinces.     On  the  contrary,  a  request  had  been  made 
for  a   fresh   supply.     The  Estates  were   ready   to   furnish  the 
money,   but  in   return  they  stipulated   for  the   removal  of  the 
foreign  troops ;  and  a  formal  remonstrance,  signed  by  Orange, 
Egmont,  and  others,  was  presented  to  the  King,  in  which  the 
licence  and  oppression  of  the  soldiery  were  set  forth,  and  imme- 
diate relief  from  them  was  desired.     Philip  furiously  broke  up 
the  assembly ;  but  in  a  few  days  behaved  in  a  manner  more  cha- 
racteristic of  himself  and  of  his  own  prudent  saying,  ^  Time  and 
myself  against  any  two.'     He  was  not  fond  of  speaking,  or  of 
sudden  action ;  but  he  revelled  in  writing,  and  understood  all 
the  advantages  of  delay.     A  paper  was  soon  afterwards  commu- 
nicated, giving  plausible  reasons  for  the  retention  of  the  Spanish 
infantry,  promising  that  they  should  be  kept  in  order,  and  saved 
from  the  temptation  of  plundering  those  whom  it  was  their  duty 
to  protect,  by  the  liquidation  of  their  long  arrears  of  pay ;  and 
that  in  three  or  four  months  at  the  latest  they  should  be  all 
marched  elsewhere.     The  King  left  the  Netherlands — ^never  to 
return  to  them.     He  had   been  met  with  resistance,   when  he 
looked  for  absolute  submission  ;  and  from  that  time  it  must  have 
been  clear  to  him  that  the  removal  of  certain  leading  men  must 
be  accomplished  before  the  country  could  be  governed  after  his 
own  heart.    The  tall  flowers  whose  heads  were  to  be  lopped  off, 
for  an  example  to  the  others,  must  have  been  already  marked  out 
for  destruction  at  the  first  opportunity.     At  the  very  moment  of 
departure  the  King's  displeasure  was  too  strong  for  his  discretion. 
Orange  was  loyally  in  attendance  to  pay  his  last  respects.      The 
King  turned  upon  him  with  bitter  language  of  personal  reproach ; 
and  when  Orange  alleged,  in  self-defence,  that  all  had  been  regu- 
larly done  by  the  Estates,  Philip  seized  him  by  the  wrist,  and  said, 
*  Not  the  Estates,  but  you — yen — you  ! '    Tlie  silent  possesK>r  of 
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the  secret  and  sweeping  design  of  the  two  monarchs  against 
Hugaenots,  carelessly  blurted  out  to  him  by  the  French  King  in 
the  hunting-field  near  Paris,  had  received  another  warning  of 
danger,  and  imbibed  a  further  lesson  of  circumspection. 

A  vast  increase  was  now  made  in  the  public  ecclesiastical 
establishment  of  the  Low-  Countries.  At  Arras,  Cambray, 
Toomaj,  and  Utrecht  alone  were  bishops  seated.  Philip  created 
fifteen  bishoprics  and  three  archbishoprics.  The  nominations 
were  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  King.  Revenues  were  to  be  pro- 
vided by  confiscating  the  estates  of  the  religious  bouses.  The 
Pope's  Bull  erecting  the  new  sees  further  provided  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  courts  of  the  Inquisition.  The  design  involved 
some  obvious  points  of  unpopularity,  independently  of  its  direct 
religious  bearing.  The  nobles  were  jealous  of  so  large  an 
influx  of  foreign-made  prelates.  Those  interested  in  the  abbey- 
lands  were  naturally  averse  to  the  proposed  change.  The  com- 
munity at  large  preferred  to  retain  the  monasteries,  with  their 
native  and  unambitious  occupants,  and  resented  the  introduction 
of  additional  inquisitors. 

The  Netherlanders  had  their  ancient  charters,  to  which  appeal 
might  be  made  against  the  invasion  of  their  rights  in  the  matter 
of  the  new  bishoprics,  and  the  continued  presence  of  the  Spanish 
forces.  Granvelle  became  alarmed  at  the  expression  of  popular 
feeling,  and  he  represented  the  necessity  for  the  final  depar- 
ture of  the  troops.  They  went,  and  for  die  moment  one  source 
of  discontent  was  over. 

Meanwhile  he  added  a  seat  in  the  Sacred  College  to  his  former 
dignities,  and  the  new  Cardinal's  overbearing  demeanour  gave 
great  ofience  to  the  Flemish  lords.  A  quarrel  with  Egmont,  on 
die  refusal  of  his  claim  to  certain  pieces  of  patronage,  led  the 
Count  to  draw  his  dagger  upon  the  insolent  prelate  in  the  very 
presence  of  the  Regent.  In  Orange  Granvelle  had  another  and 
a  far  more  prudent  and  powerful  antagonist  The  two  had  been 
intimate,  and  it  was  not  politic  for  either  to  discontinue  the 
external  appearances  of  friendly  intercourse.  A  comparatively 
slight  matter  brought  on  the  crisis;  an  explosion  took  place; 
and  the  Cardinal  was  left  in  a  state  of  open  hostilities  with 
him  and  the  rest  of  the  Flemish  nobles. 

At  a  dinner-party  given  at  Antwerp  at  the  close  of  1563,  the 
feeling  against  Granvelle  took  an  amusing  turn ;  and  in  a  scene 
of  riotous  frolic,  a  merry  device  was  adopted  for  showing  con- 
tempt of  the  Prime  Minister.  His  gorgeous  equipages  and 
liveries  became  the  subject  of  conversation  and  of  ridicule  ;  and 
it  was   proposed,  by  way  of  opposition  to  him,  to  adopt  the 
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plainest  dresses  that  could  be  invented  for  the  households  of  the 
assembled  guests  and  their  friends.  The  notion  took;  and  a 
livery  of  coarse  grey  frieze,  without  lace,  and  with  no  ornament 
except  a  badge  on  the  sleeve,  resembling  a  monk's  cowl  or  a 
fool's  cap  and  bells,  was  immediately  the  rage  in  Bfussels*  Soon 
a  sheaf  of  arrows — expressive  of  union— took  the  place  of  tte 
cowl ;  and  this  latter  cognizance  was  perpetuated  in  the  bundle 
of  seven  shafts  afterwards  seen  in  the  paw  of  the  lion  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 

Philip  was  probably  at  length  satisfied  that  nothing  was  to  be 
gained  by  retaining  the  obnoxious  minister  in  office,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  removed  from  his  post.  The  lords  took 
their  seats  again  at  the  council«-board ;  but  no  real  or  permanent 
improvement  could  take  place.  The  cruel  persecution  for  religious 
opinion  grew  stronger  and  stronger.  Remonstrances,  in  which 
even  the  Roman  Catholics  joined,  were  only  met  by  proclama- 
tions enforcing  increased  severity. 

The  King  was  to  reign  in  the  Netherlands  as  he  reigned  else- 
where— as  a  despotic  sovereign,  and  not  as  the  constitutional 
chief  of  the  provinces,  with  all  their  old  privileges  of  self-govern- 
ment, which  a  concurrence  of  titles  had  united  under  his  single 
rule.  There  was  to  be  no  compromise  with  heresy.  President 
Viglius  wrote,  in  a  private  letter  to  Granvelle  in  his  retirement, 
^  Many  seek  to  abolish  the  chastisement  of  heresy  :  if  they  gain 
this  point,  actum  est  de  religitme  Catholicd ;  for,  as  most  of  the 
people  are  ignorant  fools,  the  heretics  will  soon  be  the  great 
majority,  if  by  fear  of  punishment  they  are  not  kept  in  the  true 
padi.'  Orange,  sitting  at  the  council*table,  whimpered  to  his 
neighbour,  ^  that  the  performance  of  the  most  remarkable  tragedy 
ever  acted  was  now  beginning :'  and  it  was  so.  In  spite  of  the 
terrors  of  the  time,  the  Protestant  congregations  assembled.  But 
all  the  material  interests  of  the  country  suffered  by  the  persecu- 
tions. Thousands  of  skilled  artisans  emigprated,  chiefly  to  England^ 
where  they  found  a  ready  asylum. 

The  beginning  of  the  next  year  was  distinguished  by  the 
appearance  of  the  patriotic  but  loyal  document  called  the  ^  Com- 
promise.' It  received  two  thousand  signatures  in  two  montha, 
and  in  effect  represented  a  league  among  the  nobles  against 
foreign  influence  and  the  Inquisition  in  any  shape.  The  '  Com- 
promise '  was  followed  up  by  the  presentation  of  a  petition,  called 
the  *  Request'  In  April  (1566)  about  three  hundred  gentlemen 
went  up  to  the  palace  at  Brussels.  The  petition  was  read  ;  the 
Regent  retired;  and,  in  the  discussion  which  subsequently  oc- 
curred in  the  council-chamber,  the  remark  was  made  by  Berlay- 
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moDt  which  was  soon  td  give  its  popular  name  to  the  patriotic 
partj.  ^  What,  Madam !  is  it  possible  that  your  Highness  can 
entertain  fisars  of  these  beggars  Quetix)  ? ' 

As  in  modem  England,  so  in  Flanders  three  hundred  years 
since,  gentlemen  in  opposition  were  very  great  at  dining ;  and 
Brederode,  a  lover  of  wine  more  than  of  water,  a  reckless  and 
hilarious  personage,  who  he^  taken  a  lead  in  the  recent  proceed- 
ings, a  day  or  two  afterwards  presided  at  a  splendid  banquet  at 
which  the  deputation  of  petitioners  were  entertained.  A  name 
was  wanting  to  consolidate  the  party.  The  matter  was  under  dis- 
cussicHi  after  dinner,  when  Brederode  got  up,  and,  relating  the 
observation  of  Berlaymont  to  the  Regent  in  the  council-chamber, 
he  congratulated  the  company  upon  having  so  excellent  a  designa- 
tion already  provided  for  them.  A  mendicant's  wallet  and  bowl 
were  produced,  and,  accoutred  with  these,  the  jovial  chairman 
filled  the  bowl  with  wine,  and  drained  it  to  the  toast  of  ^  Vivent 
les  guenx!'  The  humour  of  the  thing  was  immediately  caught 
up,  and  the  evening  passed  at  the  Calemburg  mansion  in  roars 
of  laughter,  unrestrained  revelry,  and  constant  repetitions  of  the 
beg^gars'  toast  At  the  height  of  the  uproar,  Orange,  Egmont, 
and  Horn  called  at  the  house,  on  their  way  to  die  council.  They 
induced  the  riotous  party  to  break  up,  and  were  thanked  for  this 
by  the  Duchess ;  but  their  momentary  presence  was  in  course  of 
time  made  one  of  the  most  fatal  charges  against  two  of  them* 
The  house  itself  was  afterwards  razed  by  Alva  to  the  ground. 

Berg^en  and  the  hapless  Montigny — both  Roman  Catholic 
nobles,  and  ^i  unquestioned  loyalty — were  despatched  to  Madrid 
to  take  the  King's  pleasure  upon  the  questions  at  issue.  In 
the  mean  time  there  was  a  prospect  of  greater  freedom  of  wor- 
ship. Large  open-air  meetings  were  frequent,  to  hear  sermons 
and* 'Sing  hymns.  Political  gatherings  also  continued,  and  the 
patience  and  sagacity  of  Orange  were  taxed  to  the  utmost 
by  the  roystering  demonstrations  of  his  *  beggar'  friends.  A 
still  more  serious  misfortune  to  the  cause  of  temperate  liberty 
was  soon  to  take  place.  The  hatred  of  the  populace  to  the 
Roxiun  Catholic  rites  rose  in  a  storm  of  image-breaking, 
daring  which  nearly  every  church  in  the  land  was  riotously 
stripped  of  its  decorations.  From  the  rich  and  .  beautiful 
cathedral  of  Antwerp  to  the  smallest  village  church,  the  rude 
demolition  extended  rapidly  through  the  provinces.  The  un- 
checked audacity  of  a  few  zealots — a  mere  handful  of  rabble — 
was  enough  to  accomplish  the  work  of  destruction.  The  people 
looked  on :  the  authorities  could  make  no  effectual  interference 
to  stop  the  tide  of  universal  spoliation. 

After  the  days  of  the  iconoclasts  there  was  a  reaction  favourable 
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to  tbe  government  of  the  Regent.  The  confederacy  of  nobles 
had  effected  nothing.  Brederode,  agitating  at  Antwerp,  created 
further  difficulties.  A  premature  attempt  in  the  field  was  readily 
put  down.  An  action  took  place  close  to  the  city.  Forty  thousand 
Calvinists  in  Antwerp  might  have  seen  from  the  walls  the  rout 
of  their  friends.  They  were  furious  for  retaliation  on  the  Roman 
Catholics  within  the  place.  The  courage,  the  discretion,  and 
personal  authority  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  his  own  city,  alone 
saved  it  from  intestine  ruin.  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Roman 
Catholics  were  all  in  arms,  and  burning  for  mutual  destruction. 
There  is  no  liner  figure  in  history  than  that  of  Orange  at  Antwerp 
— facing  the  maddened  crowd,  controlling  the  formidable  military 
forces,  negotiating  with  the  piunicipal  authorities,  and  finally 
dictating  terms  of  peace. 

Soon  the  brief  hopes  of  the  distracted  Reformed  party  were 
dashed  to  the  ground ;  and  the  shadow  began  to  fall  across  the 
land,  the  full  darkness  of  which  was  felt  on  the  actual  approach 
of  Alva.  The  course  now  taken  by  the  Spanish  government  was 
a  virtual  proscription  of  the  piatriotic  leaders.  Orange  adopted 
the  only  right  course  for  the  cause  he  represented,  and  for  himself. 
He  threw  up  his  offices,  and  left  the  ^^etherlands.  Egmont  and 
Horn  did  not  comprehend  the  danger  and  the  mistake  of  remain- 
ing where  they  were  helpless  for  good,  and  could  only  be  made 
the  instruments  or  the  victims  of  a  tyranny  against  which  imme- 
diate resistance  was  out  of  the  question. 

It  is  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  earlier  stages  of  the  rise  of  the 
Republic  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  order  to  learn  its  full  moral. 
It  is  only  by  a  due  consideration  of  its  incipient  phases  that  tbe 
true  character  of  the  movement  can  be  understood  in  its  assertion 
of  temperate  freedom  and  ancient  rights.  It  was  in  no  demo- 
cratic or  fanatical  spirit  that  the  mighty  struggle  was  initiated. 
A  loyal,  religious,  and  well-conditioned  people  were  driven  to 
fight  for  their  lives  and  souls,  in  the  last  resource ;  nor  were  the 
principles  in  which  resistance  was  commenced  forgotten  during 
the  long  and  weary  years  through  which  the  contest  was  pro- 
tracted. 

Alva,  with  no  feelings  of  remorse  or  principles  of  policy  that 
were  likely  to  interfere  with  the  downright  doing  of  his  dreadful 
work,  was  chosen  to  supersede  Margaret  of  Parma.  His  march 
from  Genoa  to  his  place  of  action  was  a  marvel  of  strategy.  Ten 
thousand  veterans,  each  man  more  like  an  officer  than  a  private, 
composed  his  force.  They  were  withdrawn  from  the  army  of 
Italy,  and  carried  the  new  musket — as  great  an  improvement  in 
its  day  upon  the  old  arquebuss  as  was  the  Enfield  rifle  in  our 
own  upon  Brown  Bess.     Alva  lost  no  time :  he  reached  Brussels 
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on  the  23rd  August  (1567),  and  by  the  9th  September  the  two 
Flemish  nobles,  who  had  stayed  to  meet  him,  were  in  his  hands. 
The  infamous  Blood  Council  was  erected,  in  the  guise  of  a  court, 
but  in  shocking  mockery  of  the  justice  which  it  was  its  function  to 
refuse.  Its  final  decisions  rested  with  Alva,  who  would  not  even 
trust  his  own  evil  creatures.  He  wrote  to  the  King, — *  Men  of 
the  law  only  condemn  for  crimes  which  are  proved;  whereas 
your  Majesty  knows  that  affairs  of  state  are  governed  by  very 
different  rules  from  the  laws  which  they  have  here.'  Two  of  the 
council  only  had  votes,  the  Spaniards  Del  Rio  and  Vargas. 
A  rich  confiscation  to  the  wasted  treasury  of  Spain  had  been  pro- 
mised from  the  goods  of  the  wealthy  heretics  of  the  Netherlands ; 
and  every  man  was  to  be  made  to  feel  the  utter  insecurity  of  his 
life  and  property.  The  reign  of  terror  was  nearly  as  complete  as 
it  was  in  France  in  the  worst  days  of  her  first  Revolution  ;  and 
the  proceedings  and  sentences  of  the  Court  of  Blood  can  only  be 
matched  by  those  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

Orange  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  Blood  Council.  His 
eldest  son,  then  a  student  at  Louvain,  was  kidnapped  and  carried 
off  to  be  brought  up  as  a  Spaniard,  at  a  distance  from  his  father's 
influence  and  counsels.  It  was  upon  the  occasion  of  a  remon- 
strance made  by  the  authorities  of  the  university  against  this 
\doIation  of  their  statutes,  that  Vargas,  in  his  bad  Latin,  gave 
the  well-known  answer,  *  Non  curamus  vestros  privilegios.' 

Orange,  in  Germany,  raised  funds  and  troops.  At  Heiliger- 
Lee  his  brother,  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  fought  and  beat  the 
Spanish  forces  under  Aremberg.  But  it  was  a  barren  success,  and 
only  served  to  hasten  the  end  of  those  it  was  meant  to  save. 
Warned  in  vain,  treacherously  taken,  illegally  tried  and  exe- 
cuted, Egmont  and  Horn  were  made  away  with  by  the  axe  in 
the  open  souare  at  Brussels.  A  secret,  yet  more  nefarious  death, 
removed  ^lontigny  in  Spain.  Sentence,  by  the  Blood  Council, 
was  procured  against  him  in  his  absence.  It  was  not  thought 
expedient  to  have  another  public  execution  of  a  noble  in  the 
Netherlands.  An  arrangement  was  cruelly  and  carefully  devised, 
by  which  the  envoy  was  to  perish  by  the  garotte  in  his  prison,  while 
it  should  be  given  out  that  he  died  of  natural  disease.  The 
business  was  completed  in  the  very  castle  of  Simancas — the 
great  repository  of  the  records  of  the*  Spanish  Gcrvemment — 
from  whose  long-closed  archives  the  authentic  evidence  of  the 
crime  has,  after  so  m«ny  generations,  been  furnished  to  us. 

At  Jemmingen,  Alva  saw  the  almost  incredible  rout  and 
destruction  of  Count  Louis'  army ;  and  the  country  endured  every 
horror  of  war.  Late  in  the  year  (1568)  Orange  in  person  was 
at  the  head  of  a  large  force.  He  made  that  wonderful  pas- 
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sage  of  the  Meuse,  fording  it  with  the  water  up  to  his  soldiers' 
necks ;  and  marching  into  Brabant  he  courted  an  engagement 
witli  Alva^s  forces,  then  inferior  in  number  to  his  own.  Alva 
had  more  to  gain  than  to  lose  by  a  general  battle — the  advan- 
tages of  delay  were  on  his  side.  A  month  of  procrastinating 
tactics,  and  the  approach  of  winter  was  enough  to  put  an  end 
to  the  campaign.  The  expedition  was  a  failure ;  and  Orange 
returned  from  whence  he  came. 

The  rich  confiscation  which  glimmered  from  the  Netherlands 
had  not  proved  of  such  amount  as  was  expected.  Spoliation  is 
a  source  of  revenue  soon  exhausted.  The  good  milch-cow  which 
gave  so  large  a  yield  when  feeding  quietly  in  the  stall  could  not 
be  reckoned  upon  to  give  more  when  baited  at  the  stake.  A 
scheme  of  arbitrary  taxation  was  now  devised.  Among  other 
imposts,  the  enormous  amount  of  ten  per  cent,  was  to  be  levied 
on  every  sale  of  goods ;  a  virtual  prohibition  of  all  trade. 

In  1571  the  summary  collection  of  the  obnoxious  taxes  was 
ordered.  Nothing  was  paid  into  the  exchequer.  Resistance 
to  the  taxes  was  universsd.  Trade  was  at  a  stand-stilL  Alva 
was  furious,  and  one  night  ordered  eighteen  of  the  principal 
tradesmen  in  Brussels  to  be  hanged  on  the  following  morning. 
During  the  night  came  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  town  of 
Brill  by  the  '  Sea  Beggars,'  and  the  intended  example  of  the  non- 
trading  shopkeepers  was  postponed. 

Two  years  before,  Elizabeth  of  England  had  extremely 
damaged  Alva  by  that  remarkable  stoppage  in  transitu  of  the 
money  on  its  way  to  him  from  Spain,  which  Mr.  Motley  has  some- 
what hastily  designated  an  act  of  rapacity  on  her  part.  Chance 
had  placed  within  her  reach  the  means  of  very  seriously  em- 
barrassing a  great  enemy  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  of 
herself,  and  the  blow  given  was  as  fair  as  it  was  for  the  moment 
effective.  Alva  had  retaliated  by  seizing  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  all  Englishmen  within  his  reach — there  were  reprisals 
in  England — and  the  negotiations  which  ensued  were  just 
coming  to  an  amicable  end.  William  de  la  Marck,  the  admiral 
of  the  '  Sea  Beggar  '  fleet,  was  on  the  English  coast  with 
twenty-four  vessels,  when  an  order  was  obtained  on  the  request 
of  Alva  to  refuse  them  further  supplies  of  provisions.  Desperate 
and  starving,  they  made  a  sudden  descent  on  the  town  of  Brill ; 
they  succeeded  without  difficulty  in  establishing  themselves 
in  it;  and  there  was  the  beginning  of  the  future  Dutch  re- 
public. The  Sea  Beggars  next  took  Flushing,  which  had 
been  foolishly  left  unfortified.  Soon  throughout  Holland  and 
Zeeland  the  towns  spontaneously  declared  for  Orange  as 
the  lawful  stadtholder  for  the  King,  against  the  government  of 
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Alva.  In  other  provinces  also  there  was  extensive  adhesion 
to  the  constitutional  cause.  Orange,  falling  back  upon  his  old 
royal  commission  as  stadtholder,  convened  the  States  of  Holland. 
Funds  were  raised  and  subscriptions  were  set  on  foot  for  carrying 
on  war.  The  public  exercise  of  worship  was  guaranteed  to 
both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics:  a  provision  which 
iMrcathed  the  rare  spirit  of  toleration  that  distinguished  Orange. 
To  tolerate  even  intolerance  is  the  highest  effort  of  Christian 
charity. 

Orange,  now  the  virtual  sovereign  of  the  Northern  Pro- 
vinces, crossed  the  Rhine  from  Germany,  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and,  within  a  fortnight  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  was  still 
led  to  rely  on  support  from  Charles  IX.  of  France  in  rescuing 
the  Protestant  Netherlands  from  oppression.  In  one  of  his 
letters  written  at  this  time  he  nobly  vindicated  himself  from 
any  want  of  sagacity  in  having  been  so  deceived  by  the  French 
Court.  He  said,  *  I  should  rather  be  chargeable  with  malignity, 
had  I  been  capable  of  so  sinister  a  suspicion.  It  is  not  an 
ordinary  thing  to  conceal  such  enormous  deliberations  under  the 
plausible  cover  of  a  marriage  festival.'  In  a  night  surprise 
of  his  camp,  a  small  body  of  Spanish  troops  destroyed  a  number 
of  his  soldiers,  and  he  was  himself  only  saved  by  the  vigilant 
barking  of  his  favourite  spaniel.  His  troops  mutinied,  and 
almost  alone  Orange  presented  himself  again  in  Holland.  Mons 
capitulated  under  terms  which  were  shamefully  violated  by 
^  mat  cruel  animal '  Noircarmes,  and  the  usual  executions  and 
cruelties  commenced.  Other  towns  which  had  declared  for 
Orange  submitted  themselves  again  to  the  mastery  of  Alva. 
Mechlin  was  selected  to  be  an  example  to  the  rest,  and  to  gratify 
the  licence  of  the  troops,  to  whom  large  arrears  of  pay  were 
owing,  and  who  looked  to  such  vails  and  perquisites  as  were 
afforded  by  the  ransom  of  prisoners  or  the  sack  of  towns. 
The  place  was  thoroughly  cleared  of  all  it  contained  ;  and  church 
property  was  as  little  respected  by  Alva's  men  as  it  would  have 
been  by  a  frantic  and  fanatic  Protestant  mob.  No  horror  was 
spared  to  the  miserable  inhabitants. 

Iii  Zeeland  the  struggle  continued,  and  was  full  of  striking 
achievements  and  terrible  cruelties.  A  small  Spanish  garrison 
in  Goes,  on  the  island  of  South  Beverland,  was  relieved  by  the 
surprising  march  of  3000  men  through  the  sea,  during  the  six 
hours  of  lowest  water,  never  below  the  breast,  often  reaching  to 
the  shoulder,  and  a  distance  of  three  leagues  and  a  half  was 
accomplished  under  these  conditions.  Only  nine  of  the 
whole  were  drowned  on  their  way.  Zutphen,  in  Guelderland, 
was  handed  over  for  sudden  and  inhuman  chastisement  by  Don 
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Frederic,  Alva'g  Bon,  with  orders  not  to  leave  a  single  man 
alive  in  the  city,  and  to  bum  every  house  to  the  ground.  Death 
and  every  outrage  fell  upon  the  devoted  place. 

In  the  Province  of  Holland,  Amsterdam  only  remained  to 
Alva.  On  the  march  towards  it  a  frightful  scene  of  military 
excess  was  acted  at  the  town  of  Naarden,  and  no  generalization 
of  insane  cruelty  and  brutality  can  represent  the  miseries  in 
which  its  mifortunate  people  were  destroyed.  It  was  all-im- 
portant to  sunder  the  communication  between  North  and  South 
Holland  by  taking  Harlem.  Don  Frederic  regularly  invested 
the  city  with  a  force  of  thirty  thousand  men.  The  garrison 
inside  the  weak  and  ancient  walls  never  exceeded  four  thousand. 
Every  one  has  heard  of  the  astonishing  resistance  and  cruel 
fate  of  Harlem,  and  how  Leyden  was  saved  by  the  desperate  ex- 
pedient of  cutting  the  dykes,  and  Alkmaar  by  the  threat  alone  of 
using  that  formidable  weapon,  peculiar  to  the  site  of  these  wars. 

At  the  G>nferences  of  Breda  in  1575,  a  reconciliation  was 
vainly  attempted  of  the  conflicting  desires  of  the  King  and  his 
subjects.  In  the  mean  time  was  commencing  the  *  rudimentary 
process'  of  an  independent  and  permanent  political  union  be- 
tween the  Provinces,  Holland  and  Zeeland,  now  entirely  Pro- 
testant, joined  in  articles,  forsaking  the  King,  and  offering  their 
government  to  William  the  Silent.  He  accepted  it,  but  with 
no  intention  of  ultimately  deviating  from  the  system  of  Europe 
established  at  the  time,  or  of  remaining  as  an  independent 
sovereign.  The  new  State  was,  if  possible,  to  be  admitted  as 
a  part  of  the  German  Empire,  or  else  placed  under  the  friendly 
protection  of  some  foreign  power.  The  other  fifteen  Provinces 
were  at  this  time  generally  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  King,  and  may  be  considered  as  about  equally  divided 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Reformed  religions. 

A  furdKr  step  towards  securing  the  rights  of  the  Provinces,  and 
their  future  independent  consolidation,  was  taken  in  the  instru- 
ment known  as  the  *  Pacification  of  Ghent.'  Four  days  before 
the  publication  of  the  Ghent  treaty,  Don  John  of  Austria,  the 
new  Governor-General,  travelling  in  the  romantic  disguise  of  a 
Moorish  slave,  had  arrived  on  the  borders  of  the  Netherlands. 
He  had  everything  in  personal  appearance  and  manners,  and  in 
the  blaze  of  his  Grranada  and  Lepanto  fame,  to  render  him 
attractive  to  the  multitude ;  but  he  had  no  means  of  enforcing 
his  reception.  Until  he  obtained  surreptitious  possession  of 
Namur,  he  had  no  fortress  in  his  hands,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  treat  with  the  States  assembled  at  Brussels.  With  the  de- 
mands of  the  Ghent  Pacification  he  temporised ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  another   development   of   patriotic   sentiment  was 
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spreading,  but  from  a  somewhat  different  centre.  The  *  Union 
of  Brussels/  formed  in  1577,  pledged  those  who  signed  it  to 
obtain  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  troops,  but  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  and  the  King's  authority  were  to  be 
maintained ;  and  it  received  almost  universal  support  It  was 
o(  a  far  more  extensive  character  than  had  been  possible  under 
die  circumstances. and  conditions  of  the  arrangement  of  Ohent, 
in  which  two  Provinces,  differing  from  the  rest  in  being  ex- 
clusively Protestant,  and  with  peculiar  ties  of  association,  had 
invited  the  others  to  join  upon  a  common  political  bans. 

By  the  'Perpetual  Edict,'  reserving  the  rights  of  the  King 
and  the  Cathplic  Church,  it  was  promised  that  the  soldiery 
should  go  and  never  return,  except  in  case  of  foreign  war.  The 
privileges  of  the  States  were  to  be  respected,  and  Don  John 
was  to  be  received  as  Governor-General. 

There  could,  however,  be  no  real  intention  to  depart  from  the 
well-known  policy  of  Philip — there  could  be  no  real  security  for 
the  professors  of  the  reformed  faith,  or  for  the  exercise  of  any 
substantial  political  power  by  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ftovinces.  The  position  still  was — an  absolute  king  and  an 
intolerant  church  on  one  side ;  religious  freedom  and  the  ancient 
constitutions  of  the  country  on  the  other.  All  this  was  seen  by 
the  great  leader,  who  had  worked  so  long  and  so  devotedly,  with 
his  sword,  his  pen,  his  tongue,  with  all  his  means  and  substance 
for  tfie  great  cause,  which,  now  apparently  successful,  was,  in  fact, 
to  be  again  indefinitely  thrown  back.  Orange,  supp<Mted  by 
his  own  States  of  Holland  and  Zeeland — the  true  nucleus  of 
freedom  in  the  Low  Countries — ^refused  to  recognize  or  act  upon 
the  Edict,  nor  could  he  by  any  persuasions  be  induced  to  give 
in  his  adhesion  to  its  terms.     For  others,  the  machinery  of  court 

Satronage  and  popular  ingratiation  was  set  in  motion.  Don 
ohn  distributed  places  and  honours  ;  he  dined  with  the  citizens, 
and  shot  at  the  popinjay.  People  might  begin  to  think  of 
former  times,  and  recollect  his  father — the  Fleming  Emperor, 
Charles  V.,  whose  predilection  for  his  subjects  in  the  Nether- 
lands had  nearly  cost  him  his  Castilian  crown.  In  April  the 
Spanish  soldiers  went  away,  and  the  new  Governor  entered  fimssels 
in  state.  Ffited,  however,  as  he  was,  Don  John  obtained  no  hold 
on  the  country.  He  hated  the  Netherlands,  and  he  was  afraid 
of  Orange,  whom  he  could  neither  put  down  nor  corrupt.  He 
wrote  to  the  King  that  he  *  bewitched  the  people :'  and  it  is  in  a 
letter  to  him  from  Spain,  at  this  time,  that  the  dark  suggestion 
surges  up,  *  Let  it  never  be  absent  from  your  mind,  that  a  good 
occasion  must  be  found  for  finishing  Orange/ 
The  end  of  Orange  was  not  yet  come ;  lus  power  and  influence 

were 
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were  spreading,  while  the  representative  of  the  crown  of  Spain 
was  fsust  becoming  of  less  and  less  importance.  The  Roman 
Catholic  nobles  invited  the  Archduke  Matthias  to  Bnusels. 
Orange,  already  supreme  in  Holland  and  Zeeland,  was  elected 
to  the  highest  offices  in  Brabant  and  Flanders.  After  eleven 
years  of  proscription  and  absence  from  the  capital,  he  again 
entered  Brussels. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1577  the  States-General  felt  strong 
enough  to  declare  against  the  government  of  Don  John,  and  to 
denounce  him  as  an  enemy  to  the  country.  The  seventeen  Pro* 
vinces  were  for  a  brief  space  again  united  in  a  new  Union  of 
Brussels.  The  nascent  confederation,  however,  was  soon  to  be 
shattered  to  pieces  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Gemblours;  and 
seven  of  them  only  afterwards  realised  the  condition  for  which 
all  had  contended. 

Elizabeth  of  England  now  appears  on  the  scene,  giving  sub- 
stantial help  to  the  States.  She  was  to  supply  both  money  and 
men,  and  a  sort  of  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  was  estab- 
lished between  them.  Orange  was  put  in  a  difficult  position 
by  the  presence  of  the  Archduke  Matthias,  but  he  took  the  only 
practical  course,  of  nominally  placing  himself  under  his  com- 
mand, and  be  became  lieutenant-general  for  the  Archduke,  now 
about  to  be  installed  as  Governor,  but  with  the  shadow  only  of 
a  power  that  would  in  fact  be  exercised  by  the  States.  It  is 
illustrative  of  the  age,  and  of  the  instinctive  abhorrence  of  re- 
volutionary change,  that  Matthias  was  to  be  accepted,  still  in 
the  name  of  the  sovereign  King  of  Spain,  to  whom,  as  well  as 
to  the  States-General,  he  was  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance. 

Upon  the  sudden  and  early  death  of  Don  John,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  best  and  ablest  representative  Philip  II.  ever  had  in 
his  Flemish  dominions.  Wise  in  council,  heroic  in  the  field, 
equally  fitted  for  strategic  or  diplomatic  action,  and  wholly  re- 
gardless of  his  word,  Alexander  Famese,  Duke  of  Parma,  was  a 
most  formidable  adversary  to  the  freedom  of  the  revolted  Pro- 
vinces. It  was  plain,  however,  at  the  period  of  his  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands,  that  a  portion  only  of  the 
Burgundian  heritage  could  be  saved  for  the  Spanish  crown. 
The  combination  of  the  States  was  still  further  promoted  by  the 
Union  of  Utrecht,  signed  in  1579 ;  and  this  may  be  taken  as  the 
true  and  immediate  foundation  of  the  Dutch  Commonwealth. 

Seven  months  were  now  consumed  in  conferences  at  Cologne, 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  differences  between  the  King 
and  the  States ;  but  with  no  result  There  was,  in  truth,  no 
common  ground  for  reconciliation.  Nor  were  the  magnificent 
offers  made  to  William  of  Orange,  with  the  view  of  detaching 

him 
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bim  from  the  popular  interests,  of  any  avail.  He  would  afford 
no  opportunity  for  commencing  the  process  of  separating  himself 
from  the  States ;  and  amid  the  treason  and  indifference  of  others 
he  stood,  as  ever,  the  fast  and  immoveable  champion  of  the 
freedom  of  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  Netherlands'  people. 
While  he  Uved  and  led  them,  their  cause  would  always  have  a 
chief  of  consummate  ability  devoted  to  it,  by  whom  it  would 
never  be  abandoned  or  betrayed.  From  Granvelle,  with  his  an- 
cient grudge,  came  the  frequent  question — Suppose  he  did  not 
live  ?  *  A  sum  of  money  would  be  well  employed  in  this  way ;' 
and  agaui,  ^  'Twould  be  well  to  offer  a  reward  of  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  crowns  to  any  one  who  will  deliver  the  prince,  dead 
or  aKve.'*  Accordingly,  in  June  1580,  was  published  the  Ban 
against  Orange,  setting  a  price  on  his  head,  and  promising,  in 
addition,  pardon  for  former  crimes  and  a  patent  of  nobility.  It 
was  to  this  murderous  document  that  Orange  replied  by  his 
famous  Apology,  and  the  two  form  a  most  remaikable  pair  of 
state-p&pers. 

Hollfoid  and  Zeeland  were  now  at  length,  both  in  word  and 
deed,  absolutely  independent  of  Spain,  and  had  at  last  induced 
Orange  to  become  their  present  head — in  contmuation  of  his 
old  functions  of  Stadtholder — ^but  not  exercising  them  any  more 
in  the  name  of  the  King.  Some  of  the  Provinces  were  fast  again 
in  their  old  bonds;  others,  dissatisfied  with  the  insignificance 
of  Matthias,  were  calling  in  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  proposing 
to  bestow  upon  him  a  limited  sovereignty.  If  Orange  would 
have  accepted  this,  as  it  had  been  repeatedly  pressed  on  him, 
it  would  probably  have  been  better  for  the  country.  A  single 
powerful  head  would  then  have  directed  it,  and  all  would  have 
joined  in  acknowledging  his  supremacy.  But  he  was  resolute 
in  confining  his  official  authority  to  Holland  and  Zeeland. 

'Five  attempts  to  kill  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  made  before 
the  last  and  successful  one.  At  length  a  certain  wretched  clerk, 
who  for  years  had  been  revolving  the  deed,  was  enabled,  by  a 
remarkable  series  of  facilities,  to  gain  access  to  his  victim.  This 
Bakhazar  Gerard — ^half  fanatic  and  whole  villain — ^while  serving 
in  the  office  of  the  secretary  to  Count  Mansfeldt,  Governor  of 
Luxemburg,  fabricated,  for  future  uses,  copies  of  Mansfeldt's 
seals.  Consulting  with  divers  Jesuits,  he  was  advised  to  lay  his 
scheme  before  Parma.  The  Governor  encouraged  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  design,  but  would  advance  no  money  to  his  needy 
subordinate.     Gerard  assumed  a  false  name,  and  by  pretending 

*  '  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic/  vol.  iii.,  p.  367. 
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to  be  a  zealous  Calvinkt,  and  by  suggesting  the  convenient  use 
that  might  be  made  of  the  counterfeit  seals  in  his  possession,  he 
gained  a  footing  in  the  service  of  the  States.  He  soon  made  for 
himself  the  opportunity  he  desired,  and  standing  in  a  dark 
recess,  he  shot  Orange  as  he  went  from  the  dinner-table  to  his 
own  apartment  The  wound  was  almost  instantly  followed  by 
death ;  and  thus  foully  was  ended  the  important  Ufe  of  William 
the  Silent 

The  murderer  was  tortured  and  executed  for  his  crime  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  detestable  cruelty  with  which,  until 
comparatively  recent  times,  such  offenders  used  to  be  treated. 
The  claim  to  the  reward  for  the  death  of  Orange,  now  com- 
pletely earned,  was  duly  liquidated  in  favour  of  the  heirs  of 
Gerard.  His  &ther  and  mother  received  large  estates  in  com- 
mutation of  the  promised  blood-money ;  and  unfortunately  this 
acknowledgment  of  the  services  of  an  assassin,  by  a  posthumous 
payment  to  his  legal  representatives,  is  not  without  a  parallel  in 
more  modern  history. 

Political  assassination  was  one  of  the  regular  phenomena  of 
the  age.  Whether  systematically  organized  or  left  to  the  inde- 
pendent zealotry  of  individuals,  it  appeared  in  marked  influence 
upon  events.  Of  the  persons  with  whom  we  are  concerned, 
William  the  Silent,  Henry  of  Guise,  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  all  fell  victims  to  the  pistol  or  dagger.  The  Ufa  of 
Elizabeth  of  England  was  constantly  menaced  by  it ;  nor  did  it 
escape  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  the  life  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  gave  trouble.  In  the  case  of  Gerard's  crime,  the  loss  to  the 
nation  of  its  great  patriot  leader  was  irreparable.  A  prince  of  one 
of  the  oldest  houses  of  Europe,  of  large  private  means,  brought  up 
in  all  the  secrets  of  Charles  V.'s  cabinet,  a  man  of  the  world,  a 
courtier  and  a  soldier,  he  united  advantages  of  position  in  which 
no  one  could  succeed  him.  He  had  established  a  personal  influ- 
ence and  attachment  to  himself  in  which  he  could  never  have 
been  rivalled.  Philip's  remark  on  hearing  of  the  murder  at 
Delft  was — ^  Had  it  only  been  done  ^two  years  earlier,  much 
trouble  might  have  been  spared  me;  but  'tis  better  late  than 
never.'  Orange  had  lived  to  see  part  of  his  work  finished ;  but 
his  death  postponed  the  completion  of  it  for  many  a  long  year, 
for  no  one  was  left  to  head  the  fight  as  he  had  done.  Yet  uni- 
versal as  the  grief  was,  there  was  ^  no  dismay,  but  rather  a 
resolution  of  courage,  and  hatred  to  be  revenged,  and  further  to 
defend  their  liberties,'  as  Elizabeth's  agent  wrote  to  her.  The 
second  son  of  the  lost  chief — the  young  Maurice,  who  was  after- 
wards so  well  to  sustain  the  celebrity  of  his  name — ^was  for  the 
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momeiit  placed  at  ihe  head  of  a  Provisional  Council  of  State  by 
the  States-General,  in  whom  the  sorereigntj  practically  remained 
on  the  deaths  of  Orange  and  Anjou. 

Fbrma  afiected  to  consider  that  with  the  fall  of  William  the 
cause  which  he  led  was  at  an  end.  He  offered  ample  terms  of 
recaonciliation  with  the  Spanish  crown — everything,  in  fact,  but 
the  religions  freedom  which  underlay  every  other  question.  In 
Holland  and  Zeeland  his  terms  were  peremptorily  refused. 
Elsewhere,  management  and  Spanish  ducats,  so  far  as  they  were 
forthcoming,  did  their  business.  The  general  position  of  the 
contending  parties,  as  shortly  stated  by  Mr.  Motley,  now  was,  that 
Spain  held  the  territory  which  is  at  present  comprised  in  Belgium 
and  French  Flanders  ;  while  the  territory  held  by  the  United  Pro- 
vinces was  that  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 
Tlie  debateable  country  was  East  Flanders  and  South  Brabant 

For  the  effective  command  of  the  country,  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  five  important  cities  of  Ghent,  Dender- 
monde,  Mechlin,  Brussels,  and  Antwerp ;  and  it  was  at  the 
£unons  siege  of  the  latter  place  that  the  genius  of  Parma,  and 
all  the  engineering  and  military  resources  of  the  period,  were  so 
remarkably  displayed.  But  while  much  depended  on  the  actual 
issue  of  arms  witibin  the  narrow  limits  of  the  actual  scene  of 
warfare,  more  depended  upon  the  policy  of  the  other  states  of 
Europe,  which  might  bring  or  keep  away  fresh  combatants,  or 
might  transfer  the  war  to  other  regions.  After  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, it  seems  surprising  that  the  Netherlanders  should  have 
chmg  so  pertinaciously  to  a  French  protectorate,  and  that  they 
should  have  been  supported  by  English  opinion  in  so  doing. 
But  in  truth  they  had  no  choice.  England,  France,  and  the 
Empire  were  the  only  powers  to  which  resort  could  be  had. 
The  differences  perpetuated  under  the  names  of  Luther  and 
Calvin  seriously  interfered  with  an  appeal  to  the  Protestant 
countries.  The  religious  sympathies  of  the  Calvinists  of  the 
Netherlands  were  with  the  Huguenots  of  France.  The  Germans 
could  not  be  cordial  with  those  who  dissented  from  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg ;  and,  even  if  disposed  to  help,  the  princes 
of  the  Empire  were  already  sufficiently  occupied  with  their  bad 
neighbours  the  Turks,  and  their  mercenary  troops  were  ever  at 
the  service  of  the  longest  purse.  Elizabeth,  busy  in  strengthen- 
ing her  own  power,  and  in  consolidating  the  foundations  of 
that  national  church,  which,  in  its  union  with  the  state,  remains 
as  the  greatest  monument  of  her  sagacity,  was  wise  in  her 
dislike  to  the  discipline  of  Geneva.  The  next  probable  occupier 
of  the  English  throne  was*  a  Roman  Catholic,  while  in  France 
the  succession  would  be  carried  to  the  then  Protestant  King  of 
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Navarre  ;  nor  was  the  existence  of  the  combination  suspected, 
which  resulted  afterwards  in  the  wars  of  the  League.  France  also 
had  the  advantage  of  contiguity,  and  was  then  by  far  the  more 
powerful  of  the  two  countries.  Elizabeth  herself  counselled 
cither  a  combined  action  of  England  and  France,  or  absolute 
annexation  of  the  Low  Countries  to  France,  in  order  to  fortify 
their  resistance  to  the  overwhelming  power  of  Spain. 

In  describing  the  complex  condition  of  French  politics  at  this 
period,  Mr.  Motley  has  occasion  to  give  excellent  portraits  of 
the  three  Henries — Henry  of  Valois,  Henry  of  Guise,  and  Henry 
of  Navarre — ^the  king,  utterly  degraded,  but  in  possession  of  the 
throne — ^the  plotting  leader  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  champion 
of  the  Huguenot  cause.  Here  is  Henry  IIL,  last  King  of  France 
of  the  Valois  line  : — 

'  He  had  not  been  bom  without  natural  gifts,  such  as  Heaven  laiely 
denies  to  prince  or  peasant ;  but  the  courage  which  he  once  possessed 
had  been  exhausted  on  the  field  of  Moncontour,  his  manhood  had  been 
left  behind  him  at  Venice,  and  such  wit  as  Heaven  had  endowed  him 
withal  was  now  expended  in  darting  viperous  epigrams  at  court-ladies 
whom  he  was  only  capable  of  dishonouring  by  calumny,  and  whose 

charms  he  burned  to  outrival  in  the  estimation  of  his  minions 

With  silken  flounces,  jewelled  stomacher,  and  painted  face,  with  pearls 
of  great  price  adorning  his  bared  neck  and  breast,  and  saidn-alippered 
feet,  of  whose  delicate  shape  and  size  he  was  justly  vain,  it  was  bis 
delight  to  pass  his  days  and  nights  in  a  ceaseless  round  of  gorgeous 
festivals,  toiuneys,  processions,  masquerades,  banquets,  and  balls,  the 
cost  of  which  glittering  frivolities  caused  the  popular  burthen  and  the 
popular  execration  to  grow,  from  day  to  day,  more  intolerable  and 
more  audible.  Surrounded  by  a  gang  of  "minions,"  the  most  de- 
bauched and  the  most  desperate  of  Fnince,  whose  bedizened  dresses 
exhaled  perfumes  throughout  Paris,  and  whose  sanguinary  encounters 
dyed  every  street  in  blood,  Henry  lived  a  life  of  what  he  called 
pleasure,  careless  of  what  might  come  after,  for  he  was  the  last  of  his 
race.  The  fortunes  of  his  minions  rose  higher  and  higher,  as  their 
crimes  rendered  them  more  and  more  estimable  in  the  eyes  of  a  King 
who  took  a  woman's  pride  in  the  valour  of  such  champions  to  his 
weakness,  and  more  odious  to  a  people  whose  miserable  homes  were 
made  even  more  miserable,  that  the  coffers  of  a  few  court-favourites 
might  be  filled.  Now  sauntering,  fdll-dressed,  in  the  public  prome- 
nades, with  ghastly  little  death's-heads  strung  upon  his  sumptuous 
garments,  and  fr^agments  of  human  bones  dangling  among  his  orders 
of  knighthood — playing  at  cup  and  ball  as  he  walked,  and  followed 
by  a  few  select  coiuliers  who  gravely  pursued  the  same  exciting  occu- 
pation— now  presiding  like  a  queen  of  beauty  at  a  tournament  to 
assign  the  prize  of  valour,  and  now,  by  the  advice  of  his  mother,  going 
about  the  streets  in  robes  of  penitence,  telling  his  beads  as  he  went, 
that  the  populace  might  be  edified  by  his  piety,  and  solemnly  offiaring 

up 
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up  prayers  in  the  churcheB  that  the  blessing  of  an  heir  might  be 
Youchsafed  to  him, — Henry  of  Valois  seemed  straining  every  nerve  in 
Older  to  bring  himself  and  his  great  office  into  contempt. 

'  As  orthodox  as  he  was  profligate,  he  hated  the  Hugaenots,  who 
sofQght  his  protection  and  who  could  have  saved  his  throne,  as  cor- 
dially as  he  loved  the  Jesuits,  who  passed  their  lives  in  secret  plot- 
tingB  against  his  authority  and  his  person,  or  in  fierce  denunciations 
firom  the  Paris  pulpits  against  his  manifold  crimes.  Next  to  an  ex- 
quisite and  sanguinary  fop,  he  dearly  loved  a  monk.  The  presence  of 
a  friar,  he  said,  exerted  as  agreeable  an  effect  upon  his  mind  as  the 
most  delicate  and  gentle  tickling  could  produce  upon  his  body ;  and 
he  was  destined  to  have  a  fuller  dose  of  that  charming  presence  than 
be  coveted.' 

In  July,  1584,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  was  actually 
offisred  to,  and  declined  by,  Henry  III. ;  but  it  was  hinted  that  if 
Holland  and  Zeeland  would  unite  with  the  other  Provinces  in 
the  offer,  their  general  cause  should  be  most  earnestly  undertaken. 
By  October  their  adhesion  was  procured,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
renew  the  proposal. 

There  was,  however,  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  great  English  Queen  rather  than  to  the  effeminate 
master  of  the  Louvre,  and  this  was  encouraged  by  the  many 
English  subjects  already  in  the  Low  Countries  who  had  taken 
service  on  the  side  of  the  States.  Sir  Roger  Williams — such  a 
prood  and  hard-fighting  Welshman  as  might  have  furnished 
oh&kspeare  with  a  Fluellen  of  a  higher  order — was  active  in  his 
communications  with  Walsingham ;  and  he  gave  one  piece  of 
cooDsel  on  the  best  mode  of  attack  upon  the  predominance  of 
Philip,  which  was  most  successfully  followed  in  Drake's  expe- 
dition to  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  ^  I  dare  be  bound,  if  you 
join  with  Treslong  the  States'  Admiral,  and  send  off  both  three 
score  sail  into  his  Indies,  we  will  force  him  to  retire  from  con- 
gressing  further,  and  to  be  contented  to  let  other  princes  live  as 
well  as  he.' 

The  English  difficulties  in  affording  assistance  were  consider- 
able. The  undeveloped  England  of  that  day  might  well  be  wary 
in  measuring  its  strength  against  that  of  the  powerful  monarch 
who,  by  force  of  arms  or  policy,  from  his  cabinet  governed  half 
the  world.  Still  it  was  becoming  daily  more  obvious  that  the 
struggle  which  was  going  on  everywhere  between  Protestantism 
and  Popery  must  be  determined  by  the  fate  of  the  Netherlands, 
that  their  cause  could  not  maintain  itself  without  assistance,  and 
that  its  ruin  would  speedily  involve  that  of  England.  The  question 
was  carefally  debated  in  die  English  council.  Lord  Burghley,  in 
hissommaxy  of  the  discussion,  preserved  in  our  own  State-Paper 
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Office,  wisely  concluded,  *upon  comparison  made  betwixt  the 
perils  on  the  one  part  and  the  difficulties  of  the  other, ....  to  advise 
her  Majesty  rather  to  seek  the  avoiding  and  directing  of  the  great 
])erils  than,  in  respect  of  any  difficulties,  to  suffer  the  King  of  Spain 
to  grow  to  the  full  height  of  his  designis  and  conquests,  whereby  the 
perils  were  to  follow  so  evident,  as  if  presently  he  were  not,  by  suc- 
couring of  the  Hollanders  and  their  party,  impeached,  the  Queeu^s 
Majes^  should  not  hereafter  be  anywise  able  to  withstand  the 
same.'  Davison  was  sent  to  Holland,  and  thought  was  taken 
for  the  troubles  and  dangers  of  an  impending  Spanish  war. 

The  Dutch  envoys,  on  their  second  mission  to  Paris,  again  met 
with  a  refusal.  The  King  had  received  the  envoys  in  his  cabinet, 
with  a  basket  of  puppies  hanging  from  his  neck  by  a  ribbon, 
which  became  such  a  wearer  better  than  the  cordon  of  St. 
Louis ;  but,  after  many  weeks,  they  were  dismissed  with  a  total 
rejection  of  their  offer.  If  the  cause  of  the  Low  G)untrie8 
could  have  been  honestly  taken  up  by  the  French  government, 
a  magnificent  opportunity  presented  itself  for  territorial  aggran- 
dizement This,  however,  would  have  been  to  range  on  the  Pro- 
testant side  in  the  great  European  struggle ;  and  many  a  secret 
and  base  motive  was  in  operation  to  prevent  it 

Philip  himself  was  master  of  the  situation  in  Paris,  as  in 
other  places  to  which  the  subtle  filaments  of  his  unseen  diplo- 
macy extended  their  paralysing  influence.  Catherine  de'  Medici 
had  a  worn-out  claim  to  the  throne  of  Portugal,  and  it  might 
be  useful  to  entertain  the  Netherlands'  proposal  for  a  while, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  an  allowance  of  this  pretension ;  but 
a  hint  from  the  Escurial  would  always  be  enough  to  terminate 
the  dissimulation.  Henry  himself  was  all  the  time  in  friendly 
communication  with  Parma;  and  while  Elizabeth  would  have 
let  him  take  the  Netherlands  singly,  or  would  have  agreed  to  a 
combined  protectorate — while  he  was  receiving  the  Garter  from 
the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  at  Paris — he  was  ready  to  join 
the  arch-traitor  Philip  in  war  against  England.  With  Philip 
the  extermination  of  heretics  in  France,  as  in  his  own  dominions, 
was  still  an  object  to  be  pursued ;  and  the  Netherlands  profited 
for  the  moment  by  this  imder-current  of  intrigue,  inasmuch  as 
Parma  was  left  ill-supplied  with  men  and  money,  while  Philip 
was  employing  all  his  energies  in  fomenting  the  forthcoming  civil 
and  religious  war  in  France. 

All  this  time  the  great  siege  of  Antwerp  was  proceeding* 
Parma  directed  the  magnificent  operations  of  the  investment  in 
person.   Mr.  Motley  gives  due  honour  to  his  abilities : — 

'  No  man  felt  more  keenly  the  imporianoe  of  the  business  in  which 

ho 
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he  wafi  engaged  than  Parma.  He  knew  his  work  exactly,  and  he 
meant  to  execute  it  thoroughly.  Antwerp  was  the  hinge  on  which 
the  fate  of  the  whole  country,  perhaps  of  all  Christendom,  was  to 
torn.  "  K  we  get  Antwerp,"  said  the  Spanish  soldiers — so  frequently 
that  the  expression  passed  into  a  proTerb — "  you  shall  all  go  to  mass 
Willi  m ;  if  you  sa^  Antwerp,  we  will  all  go  to  conventicle  with 
yon." 

*  Alfflunder  rose  witii  the  difSoulty  and  roiqwngibility  of  his  situa- 
tian«  His  yivid,  almost  poetic  intellect  formed  its  schemes  with 
ptffeot  distinctness.  Every  episode  in  his  great,  and,  as  he  himself 
termed  it,  his  "  heroic  enterprise,"  was  traced  out  beforehand  with 
the  tranquil  vision  of  creative  genius ;  and  ho  was  prepared  to  convert 
his  conceptions  into  reality,  with  the  aid  of  an  iron  nature  that  never 

knew  &tigue  or  fear Untiring,  imcomplaining,  thoughtful 

of  others,  prodigal  of  himself,  generous,  modest,  brave ;  with  so  much 
intellect  and  so  much  devotion  to  what  he  considered  his  duty,  he 
deserved  to  be  a  patriot  and  a  champion  of  the  right,  ratiier  than  an 
instrument  of  despotism. 

'And  thus  he  pansed  for  a  moment — wi&  much  work  already 
aocompliahed,  but  his  hardest  life-task  before  him ;  still  in  the  noon 
of  manhood,  a  fine  martiaL  figure,  standing,  spear  in  hand,  full  in  the 
sanlight,  though  all  the  scene  around  him  was  wrapped  in  gloom — a 
noble,  commanding  shape,  entitled  to  the  admiration  which  the  ener- 
getic display  of  great  powers,  however  unscrupulous,  must  always 
command.  A  dark,  meridional  physiognomy,  a  quick,  alert,  imposing 
head ;  jet  black,  close-clipped  hair ;  a  bold  eagle's  face,  with  fall, 
bright,  restless  eye;  a  man  rarely  reposing,  sdways  ready,  never 
alanned ;  living  in  the  saddle,  with  harness  on  his  back — such  was 
tiie  Prince  of  Parma ;  matured  and  mellowed,  but  still  unharmed  by 
time/ 

Sainte  Aldegonde,  as  Burgomaster,  was  at  the  Iiead  of  the 
defence ;  and  Mr.  Motley's  admirable  description  of  him  tempts 
us  to  present  a  portion  of  it  in  his  own  words : — 

'Scholar,  theologian,  diplomatist,  swordsman,  orator,  poet,  pam- 
phleteer, he  had  genius  for  aU  things,  and  was  eminent  m  aU.  He 
was  even  famous  for  his  dancing,  and  had  composed  an  intelligent  and 
philosophical  treatise  upon  the  value  of  that  amusement,  as  an  agent 
of  civilisation,  and  as  a  counteractor  of  the  grosser  pleasures  of  the 
table  to  which  Upper  and  Nether  Germans  were  too  much  addicted. 

'Of  ancient  Savoyard  extraction,  and  something  of  a  southern 
nature,  he  had  been  b<»n  in  Brussels,  and  was  national  to  tiie  heart's 
core. 

*  A  man  of  interesting,  sympathetic  presence ;  of  a  physiognomy 
iikei»  many  of  the  attaching  and  attractive  qualities  of  his  nature 
aovealad  themselves;  with  crisp  curling  hair,  surmounting  a  tall, 
eqiansive  forehead — full  of  benevolence,  idealism,  and  quick  per- 
ceptions ;  broad,  brown,  melancholy  eyes,  overflowing  with  tenderness ; 
a  lean  and  haggard  cheek,  a  rugged  Flemish  nose ;  a  thin  flexible 
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mouth ;  a  slender  monBtaclic,  and  a  peaked  and  meagro  beard ;  bo 
appeared  Sainte  Aldegonde  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  when 
he  came  to  command  in  Antwerp. 

*  Yet  after  all — ^many-sided,  accomplished,  conrageous,  energetic,  a« 
he  was — ^it  may  bo  doubted  whether  he  was  the  man  for  the  hour  or 
the  post.  He  was  too  impressionable ;  he  had  too  much  of  the  tem- 
perament of  genius.  Without  being  fickle,  he  had,  besides  his  versa- 
tility of  intellect,  a  character  which  had  much  facility  in  turning ; 
not,  indeed,  in  the  breeze  of  self-interest,  but  because  he  seemed 
placed  in  so  high  and  clear  an  atmosphere  of  thought  that  he  was 
often  acted  upon  and  swayed  by  subtle  and  invisible  iifiuences.' 

Sainte  Aldegonde  was  embarrassed  by  divided  authority, 
by  incompetent  subordinates,  and  by  a  succession  of  blunders 
and  misfortunes.  The  Admiral  Treslong  refused  to  carry 
com ;  and,  although  it  was  known  that  a  populous  city  would 
have  to  stand  a  protracted  siege,  and  it  was  of  the  last  im- 
portance to  complete  the  victualling  of  the  place,  the  magis- 
trates suicidally  checked  the  influx  of  all  fresh  supplies  by 
fixing  a  maximum  price  for  com.  When  it  was  proposed  to 
adopt  the  only  true  mode  of  defence  by  breaching  the  dykes 
of  the  sea  and  river,  so  as  to  submerge  the  country  and  ensure 
water- communication  with  Zeeland,  the  Guild  of  Butchers  inter- 
fered to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  their  pasture-grounds.  The 
great  Blawgaren  and  Kowenstyn  dykes,  on  the  right  bank,  con- 
sequently remained  unpierced,  and  the  other  side  was  chosen 
for  an  inundation,  which  served  chiefly  to  provide  Parma  with 
the  water-carriage  he  wanted.  By  the  time  the  mistake  was 
seen,  the  Kowenstyn  had  become  a  strongly  fortified  position 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  No  one,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
believed  it  possible  for  the  besieging  force  to  close  the  Scheldt, 
and  to  complete  the  investment  of  the  city  by  carrying  a 
floating  line  of  circumvallation  across  a  stream  of  such  breadth, 
and  in  the  winter  season.  By  wonderful  efforts,  however,  the 
construction  of  a  fortified  bridge  of  boats  was  effected,  and  its 
bristling  length  extended  nearly  half  a  mile — at  once  a  road  of 
constant  communication  for  the  investing  forces  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  stream,  and  a  barrier  against  any  approach  by  it  to  the 
beleaguered  town. 

A  daring  plan  for  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  by  explosive 
vessels  of  enormous  power  answered  beyond  expectation.  Of  two 
huge  floating  infernal  machines,  each  containing  seven  thousand 
pounds  of  gunpowder,  chaiged  with  ponderous  projectiles,  and 
launched  against  the  vast  work  of  the  Spanish  engineers,  one 
most  effectually  did  its  appointed  task.  A  thousand  men  were 
destroyed  in  a  moment,  and  a  breach  of  two  hundred  feet  re- 
mained 
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malned  in  the  shattered  fabric  of  the  bridge.  The  friendly  fleet 
of  the  ZeelanderSy  waiting  below  for  the  success  of  the  operation, 
might  have  completed  the  demolition  of  the  floating  rampart,  and 
ascended  to  the  relief  of  Antwerp  ;  but  the  dastardly  foUy  of  the 
officer  in  charge  omitted  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  success  and 
give  the  concerted  signal  to  the  citizens  and  their  allies ;  the 
rocket  so  anxiously  looked  for  was  never  lighted — for  three 
days  the  lost  chance  of  'deliverance  was  not  known  in  the  city 
— ^and  again  it  was  too  late.  For  a  crowning  miscarriage : 
when  a  well-combined  attack  of  the  Antwerpers  and  Hollanders 
on  the  Kowenstyn  had  finally  placed  it  long  enough  in  their 
possession  to  enable  them  to  effect  the  all-important  cutting  of 
the  dyke  and  admit  a  vessel  laden  with  provisions,  the  com- 
manders, instead  of  securing  their  half-completed  work,  returned 
to  the  city  in  absurd  haste  to  announce  and  celebrate  the  good 
news,  while  the  Spaniards  recovered  the  position, — and  thus  the 
last  remaining  chance  of  relief  was  lost.  Every  means  of  de- 
fence had  now  been  exhausted  or  thrown  away;  there  was  a 
clamorous  peace  party  within  the  walls ;  starvation  was  imminent ; 
and  fair  terms  of  capitulation  were  at  length  obtained  and  ob- 
served. 

For  his  surrender  under  these  circumstances,  and  for  his  subsc^ 
qnent  conduct,  the  integrity  of  Sainte  Aldegonde  fell  under  a  grave 
cloud  of  suspicion  and  distrust  Mr.  Motley  has  worthily  devoted 
several  pages,  and  has  used  some  hitherto  unpublished  materials, 
in  vindicating  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  he  has  arrived  at  a 
favourable  conclusion,  in  which  all  must  be  glad  to  concur. 
'^ '  Not  until  after  the  surrender  of  Antwerp  did  substantial  and 
avowed  English  help  arrive  in  the  Netherlands.  The  Dutch 
envoys,  headed  by  John  van  Olden  Bameveld,  had  been  received 
at  Greenwich  to  make  their  offer  of  sovereignty  to  the  Queen. 
It  was  in  vain  pressed  upon  her  acceptance.  She  promised 
public  assistance  and  protection  upon  terms  very  carefully 
arranged  for  the  repayment  of  her  money  advances ;  but  the 
proffi^d  dignity  was  refused.  In  weighing  the  amount  of 
aid  afforded,  and  the  securities  for  indemnification  so  cautiously 
taken,  it  must  jdways  be  remembered  that  Elizabeth  had  no 
standing  army,  and  that  her  revenue  was  small : — 

'  It  is  difficult,  without  a  strong  cfiTort  of  tho  imagination,  to  reduce 
tho  English  empire  to  the  slender  proportions  which  belonged  to  her 
in  tho  days  of  Elizabeth.  That  epoch  was  fall  of  light  and  life.  The 
constellations  which  have  for  centuries  been  shining  in  the  English 
firmament  were  then  human  creatures  walking  English  earth.  Tho 
captains,  statesmen,  corsairs,  merchant-adventurers,  poets,  dramatists, 
the  great  Queen  herself,  tiie  Cecils,  Baleigh,  Wolsingham,  Drake, 
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Hawkins,  Gilbert,  Howard,  Willoiighby,  tho  Nomsefl,  Eosex,  Lei- 
cester, Sidney,  Spenser,  Shakspearo  and  the  lesser  bnt  brilliant  lights 
which  snrronnded  him ;  snch  were  the  men  who  lifted  England  npon 
an  elevation  to  which  she  was  not  yet  entitled  by  her  material 
grandeur.  At  last  she  had  done  with  Rome,  and  her  expansion  dated 
from  that  moment.  Holland  and  England,  by  the  yery  condition  of 
their  existence,  were  sworn  foes  to  Philip.  Elizabeth  stood  excom- 
mnnicated  of  the  Pope.  There  was  hardly  a  month  in  which  in- 
telligence was  not  sent  by  English  agents  out  of  the  Netherlands  and 
France,  that  assassins,  hired  by  Philip,  were  making  their  way  to 
England  to  attempt  the  life  of  the  Queen.  The  Netiberlandcrs  were 
rebels  to  the  Spanish  monarch,  and  they  stood,  one  and  all,  imder 
death-sentence  by  Rome.  The  alliance  was  inevitable  and  wholesome. 
Elizabeth  was,  however,  consistently  opposed  to  the  acceptance  of  a 
new  sovereignty.  England  was  a  weak  power.  Ireland  was  at  her 
side  in  a  state  of  chronic  rebellion — a  steppingHStone  for  Spain  in  ita 
already  foreshadowed  invasion.  Scotland  was  at  her  back  witii  a 
strong  party  of  Catholics,  stipendiaries  of  Philip,  encouraged  by  the 
Guises  and  periodically  inflamed  to  enthusiasm  by  the  hope  of  res- 
cuing Mary  Stuart  from  her  imprisonment,  bringing  her  rival's  head 
to  the  block,  and  elevating  tiie  long-suifering  martyr  upon  the  throne 
of  all  the  British  Islands.  And  in  the  midst  of  England  itself  con- 
spiracies were  weaving  every  day.  The  mortal  duel  between  the  two 
queens  was  slowly  approaching  its  termination.  In  the  fatal  form  of 
Mary  was  embodied  everything  most  perilous  to  England's  glory  and 
to  England's  Queen.  Mary  Stuart  meant  absolutism  at  home,  sub- 
jection to  Rome  and  Spain  abroad.  The  uncle  Guises  were  sti- 
pendiaries of  Philip,  Philip  was  the  slave  of  the  Pope.  Mucio  had 
frightened  the  unlucky  Henry  III.  into  submission,  and  there  was  no 
health  nor  hope  in  France.  For  England,  Mary  Stuart  embodied  the 
possible  relapse  into  sloth,  dependence,  barbarism.  For  Eliza- 
beth, Mary  Stuart  embodied  sedition^  conspiracy,  rebellion,  battle, 
murder,  and  sudden  death. 

'  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Queen  thus  situated  should 
be  cautious,  when  about  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  greatest 
powers  of  the  earth.' 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  n  permanent  force  of  5000  feot  and 
1000  horse  should  serve  in  the  Provinces  at  the  expense  of  Eng^ 
land,  and  that  Flushing  and  the  Brill  should  be  given  up  as 
securities  for  repayment  by  the  States.  The  first  and  noblest  of 
the  land  were  sent  forth  on  the  occasion.  Leicester  went  as 
commander-in-chief;  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Sir  Thomas  Cecil 
were  the  English  governors  of  die  two  towns.  It  is  agreeable  to 
turn  for  a  while  from  the  miseries  of  war,  and  escape  from  the 
labyrinths  of  political  intrigue,  to  dwell  upon  a  character  like 
that  of  Sidney — *  that  glorious  star,  that  lively  pattern  of  virtue, 
that  lovely  joy  of  all  the  learned  ;'  and  Mr.  Motley  has  done 
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well  to   add   to   his  portrait-gallery  a  felicitous  sketch  of  our 
faTOUiite  English  hero. 

Leicester  was  received  with  wonderful  splendour  and  cor- 
diality. In  his  tour  through  the  towns  of  Holland  he  was 
greeted  with  banquets,  pageants,  masques,  and  allegorical  repre- 
sentations. These  are  indications  that  the  independent  Pro- 
vinoes  were  now  prospering ;  indeed,  Camden  complains  that  all 
the  subsequent  drunkenness  in  England  was  owing  to  the  con- 
tagion of  the  Dutch  habits  caught  in  the  plentiful  drinking-bouts 
of  the  Low  Countries. 

Leicester's  insubordinate  appropriation  of  the  governor- 
generalship  of  the  Provinces,  and  the  consequent  proceedings, 
have  been  discussed  at  length  by  Mr.  Motley,  and,  as  usual,  have 
beqn  illustrated  by  an  abundance  of  rich  material.  It  is  no 
matter  for  wonder  that  the  States,  feeling  the  constant  want  of 
some  single  impersonation  of  authority,  should  have  wished  to 
place  the  English  Earl  at  their  head ;  but  it  is  strange  that  they 
should  have  made  an  abrupt  offer  to  him  without  communication 
with  England,  and  still  more  so  that  he  should  have  accepted  it 
without  referring  to  the  Queen,  and  in  defiance  of  her  express  in- 
junction. Her  rage  at  the  disobedience  of  her  favourite,  and  at  the 
notion  of  a  rival  court,  and  his  presumptuous  folly  in  not  writing 
in  person  to  her  at  the  earliest  moment,  are  interesting  but  secon- 
dary features  in  the  transaction.  It  is  not  unusual  to  ascribe 
everything  to  personal  influence  and  motives  in  dealing  with  the 
history  of  past  times,  and  perhaps  we  habitually  assign  too 
small  a  part  to  them  in  regarding  current  events.  No  doubt,  in 
days  of  less  complete  political  oiganization  than  the  present, 
more  may  have  depended  upon  individuals  and  less  on  system  ; 
in  the  case,  however,  of  Leicester's  escapade,  there  was  not 
merely  offended  pride  and  jealousy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
wilful  and  inconsiderate  ambition  on  the  other.  The  Queen  and 
the  English  government  had  been  treated  with  entire  disregard  by 
Leicester  and  the  States.  Such  a  step  would  have  been  followed 
by  instant  recall  in  our  own  days,  or,  if  that  were  inexpedient  for 
the  public  service,  by  a  reprimand  in  effect  no  less  severe  than 
that  which  the  Earl  received.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  it 
wonid  be  dangerous  to  disgrace  the  chief  representative  of 
England  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  and  of  the  States,  and 
due  attention  was  paid  to  Leicester's  own  arguments  in  favour 
of  confirming  his  hasty  act.  He  pointed  out  that  he  was  of 
no  use,  as  the  mere  military  commander  of  a  small  force,  with  so 
good  a  soldier  as  Sir  John  Norris  on  the  spot.  The  States  wanted 
a  head,  and  if  he  had  not  adopted  the  proffered  supremacy,  it 
would  have  been  taken  by  some  one  else,  to  the  prejudice  of 
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English  interests.  The  States  for  themselves  explained  that  in 
designating  Leicester  as  their  absolute  governor,  they  had  only 
intended  to  confer  full  powers  on  him,  while  the  sovereignty 
itself  was  reserved  to  the  people.  Burghley  and  Walsingham 
also  had  from  the  beginning  endeavoured  to  calm  the  Queen's 
anger,  and  had  reasoned  in  favour  of  the  step.  They  truly  said 
it  was  honourable  for  the  Crown  that  a  servant  of  hers  should 
command  such  a  people,  and  profitable  as  placing  all  their  re- 
sources at  her  command.  Elizabeth  finally  acquiesced  in  the 
arrangement,  and  was  surely  not  guilty  of  caprice  or  inconsistency 
in  so  doing.  We  agree,  therefore,  with  Mr.  Bruce,  who,  in 
his  learned  and  able  edition  of  the  Leicester  Correspondence 
(Camden  Society,  1844),  has  thrown  so  much  light  upon  the 
Earl's  brief  governorship  in  the  Low  Countries — in  thinking  that 
on  this  occasion  the  Queen  was  in  the  right. 

At  the  seat  of  war,  Leicester  and  Parma  were  both  equally  ill- 
treated  by  their  governments  in  the  neglect  shown  to  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  their  troops.  The  Spanish  forces  were  left  without 
pay,  and  the  obedient  Provinces  occupied  by  them  were  depopu- 
lated, uncultivated,  and  in  a  state  of  wretched  exhaustion. 
They  held  the  great  towns,  but  the  possession  of  Flushing  by 
the  English  cut  them  off  from  supplies  by  sea,  and  the  country 
itself  was  stripped^  quite  bare.  Meanwhile  was  proceeding  an 
obscure  attempt  at  negotiating  peace-— obscure,  indeed,  in  its 
privacy  at  the  time,  although  not  so  in  regard  to  the  illustrious 
personages  who  were  cognizant  of  it — and  now  brought  into  open 
light  and  described  by  Mr.  Motley,  from  the  very  curious  docu- 
ments of  the  time.  It  seems  to  have  been  originated  by  Parma 
on  his  own  account,  through  an  Italian  merchant  going  to  Eng- 
land on  private  affairs ;  or  possibly  letters  may  previously  have 
been  exchanged  between  the  Duke  and  Elizabeth ;  or  its  initia- 
tion may  have  been  more  humble,  although  it  was  afterwards  taken 
up  in  exalted  quarters.  There  had  certainly  been  some  previous 
meetings  and  correspondence  on  both  sides.  The  words  of  a 
letter  from  Lord-Treasurer  Burghley  to  Andrea  de  Loo,  of  the 
date  of  6th  March,  1586,  are  given  by  Mr.  Motley.    He  wrote  : — 

'  You  answered  Champagny  correctly  as  to  what  I  said  last  winter 
concerning  her  Majesty's  wishes  in  regard  to  a  pacification.  The 
Netherlands  must  he  compelled  to  return  to  obedience  to  the  King,  but 
their  ancient  privileges  are  to  be  maintained.  You  omitted,  however, 
to  say  a  word  about  toleration  in  the  Provinces  of  the  reformed  religion. 
But  I  said  then,  as  I  say  now,  that  this  is  a  condition  indispensable  to 
peace' 

This  extract  is  valuable,  as  showing  that  England  would  only 
consent  to  peace  on  the  terms   of  obtaining  those   rights  and 
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liberties  for  the  Provinces  in  assertion  of  which  the  war  had 
been  commenced  and  continued.  It  also  tends,  at  this  early 
stage,  materially  to  discredit  the  good  faith  of  the  other  side  of 
the  negotiations,  of  which  indeed  it  amply  appeared  afterwards 
that  there  was  not  one  grain.  Parma  purposely  avoided  sending 
a  properly  accredited  agent  to  England ;  and  the  only  object  on 
the  Spanish  side  must  have  been  to  lull  suspicion,  to  embarrass 
the  Queen  with  her  new  allies,  and  to  gain  time  for  the  final 
conquest  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  for  the  great  attempt  upon 
England.  The  insidious  letters  from  Parma  sent  to  the  hypothe- 
cated towns,  with  news  that  the  Queen  was  going  to  surrender 
them  to  Spain,  had  been  intercepted  and  were  in  Burghley's  pos- 
session, and  it  must  be  to  these  that  Elizabeth  alludes  in  the 
letter  to  the  Duke,  given  from  the  Archives  of  Simancas,  at 
vol.  L  p^e  510 : — 

'  ^'  Do  not  suppose,"  said  the  Quoen,  "  that  I  am  seeking  what 
belongs  to  others.  Grod  forbid.  I  seek  only  that  which  is  mine  own. 
But  be  snre  that  I  will  take  good  heed  of  the  sword  which  threatens 
me  with  destruction,  nor  think  that  I  am  so  craven-spirited  as  to 
endure  a  wrong,  or  to  place  myself  at  the  mercy  of  my  enemy.  Every 
week  I  see  advertisements  and  letters  from  Spain  that  this  year  shall 
witness  the  downfieJl  of  England  ;  for  the  Spaniards — like  the  hunter 
who  divided,  with  great  liberality,  among  his  Mends  the  body  and 
limbs  of  the  wolf,  before  it  had  been  killed — have  partitioned  this 
kingdom  and  that  of  Ireland  before  the  conquest  has  been  effected. 
But  my  royal  heart  is  no  whit  appalled  by  such  threats.  I  trust,  with 
the  help  of  the  Divine  hand — which  has  thus  fer  miraculously  pre- 
served me — to  smite  all  these  braggart  powers  into  the  dust,  and  to 
preserve  my  honour,  and  the  kingdoms  which  He  has  given  me  for  my 
heritage. 

*  •*  Nevertheless,  if  you  have  authority  to  enter  upon  and  to  conclude 
this  negotiation,  you  will  find  my  ears  open  to  hear  your  propositions  ; 
and  I  tell  you  further,  if  a  peace  is  to  be  made,  that  I  wish  you  to  be 
the  mediator  thereof.  Such  is  the  affection  I  bear  you,  notwithstand- 
ing that  some  letters,  written  by  your  own  hand,  might  easily  have 
efibced  such  sentiments  from  my  mind." ' 

Some  highly-curious  particulars  follow  of  the  interviews  at 
Greenwich,  between  Burghley  and  Walsingham  and  Bodman  and 
Grafigni,  the  half-accredited  envoys  in  this  hidden  diplomacy. 
Finally,  Elizabeth  despatched  to  Parma  a  very  dignified  letter,  and 
the  peace  proposals  for  the  present  dropped  to  the  ground.  So 
far  as  the  preliminaries — or  rather  the  preparation  for  the  pre- 
liminaries— went,  it  appears  that  there  was  in  this  beginning,  as  all 
along,  a  real  and  natural  desire  to  avoid  the  expenses  and  dangers 
of  a  war  with  the  most  formidable  power  in  Europe.  But  there  was 
no  intention  or  pretence  of  conceding  the  vital  points  in  dispute. 

Nor 
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Nor  can  we  think  there  is  any  ground  iar  concluding  that  a 
secret  and  sinister  influence  was  at  work  to  damage  the  war 
by  designedly  keeping  Leicester's  army  ill-supplied ;  although 
it  was,  unquestionably,  in  an  unhappy  spirit  of  economy,  ill- 
paid,  ill-clothed,  and  ill-fed. 

The  plan  for  a  grand  assault  upon  England  was  now  secretly 
assuming  a  definite  shape.  Parma's  suggestions  to  Philip  (April, 
1586)  in  his  letter  preserved  at  Simancas  show  the  close  re- 
lation between  the  operations  in  the  Netherlands  and  those 
to  be  directed  against  Britain.  The  iniquities  of  Elizabeth 
had  reached  an  intolerable  height,  and  the  time  for  her  chas* 
tisement  could  not  be  longer  postponed.  *  Three  points,'  he  said, 
*  were  vital  to  the  invasion, — secrecy,  maintenance  of  the  ciril 
war  in  France,  and  judicious  arrangement  of  afiairs  in  the  Pro- 
vinces.' The  expedition  should  be  organized  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  flat-bottomed  boats  should  carry  troops  from  Dunkirk, 
Gravelines,  and  Nieuport.  He  proposed  mirty  thousand  in- 
fantry and  five  hundred  troopers,  with  saddles,  &c.,  but  without 
horses,  which  would  be  found  in  England  : — 

'  The  most  appropriate  part  of  the  coast  for  a  landing  would,  in 
Alexander's  opinion,  be  between  Dover  and  Margate,  because  the 
Spaniards,  having  no  footing  in  Holland  and  Zeoland,  were  obliged  to 
make  their  starting-point  in  Flanders.  The  country  about  Dover  waa 
described  by  Parma  as  populous,  well- wooded,  and  much  divided  by 
hedges ;  advantageous  for  in£mtry,  and  not  requiring  a  larger  amount 
of  cavalry  than  the  small  force  at  his  disposal,  while  the  people  there 
were  domestic  in  their  habits,  rich,  and  therefore  less  warlike,  less 
trained  to  arms,  and  more  engrossei  by  their  occupations  and  their 
comfortable  ways  of  life.  Therefore,  although  some  encounters  would 
take  place,  yet  after  the  commanders  of  the  invading  troops  had  given 
distinct  and  clear  orders,  it  would  be  necessary  to  leave  the  rest  in 
the  hands  of  God  who  governs  all  things,  and  from  whose  bounty  and 
mercy  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  he  would  favour  a  cause  so  eminently 
holy,  just,  and  His  own. 

*  It  would  be  necessary  to  make  immediately  for  London,  which 
city,  not  being  fortified,  would  be  very  easily  taken.  This  point 
gained,  the  whole  framework  of  the  business  might  be  considered  as 
well  put  together.  If  the  Queen  should  fly — as,  being  a  woman,  she 
probably  would  do — everything  would  be  left  in  such  confusion,  afi, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  it  might  soon  be  considered  that  the  holy 
and  heroic  work  had  be^i  accomplished.  Her  Majesty,  it  was  sug- 
gested, would  probably  make  her  escape  in  a  boat  before  she  could 
be  captured  ;  but  the  conquest  would  be  nevertheless  effected. 
Although,  doubtless,  some  English  troops  might  be  got  together  to 
return  and  try  their  fortune,  yet  it  would  be  quite  useless ;  for  tho 
invaders  would  have  already  planted  themselves  upon  the  soil,  and 
then,  by  means  of  frequent  excursions  and  forays  hither  and  thither 
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about  Khe  idond,  all  other  places  of  importance  would  be  gained,  and 
the  prosperous  and  fortunate  termination  of  the  adventore  assured. 

The  best  season  for  undertaking  the  expedition  would  be  the 
month  of  October,  when  the  barns  wonld  be  full  of  corn  and  the 
cropa  sown  for  the  next  year.  M ansfeldt  was  to  be  left  to  com- 
mand in  the  Netherlands.  Parma  himself  would  head  the  inva^ 
sion.     Such  was  the  project  as  sketched  in  1586. 

Leicester's  first  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  was  not  a  bril- 
liant one.  It  deserved  something  more  than  the  taunt  that 
his  device  might  have  been  altered  from  Capsar's  to  *Veni, 
vidi,  redii;'  but  in  truth  it  effected  little.  Himself  not  to  be 
compared  as  a  commander  to  Parma,  with  an  army  hastily 
raised  and  in  want  of  almost  everything,  it  is  chiefly  remarkable 
that  he  escaped  total  discomfiture, — an  issue  which  would  have 
been  the  probable  one  had  not  the  Spanish  troops  themselves 
been  as  ill-cared  for  as  their  adversaries.  He  was  weakened, 
too,  in  authority  by  his  acceptance  of  the  governor-generalship 
and  by  its  attendant  rebuff.  He  was  jealously  regarded  by 
the  States,  who  repented  of  their  exaltation  of  the  ambitious 
and  insolent  Earl.  He  had  violently  quarrelled  with  Hohenlo, 
die  Dutch  commander,  and  with  Norris,  his  own.  The  in- 
stances of  individual  gallantry  in  the  field  were  conspicuous ; 
but  on  the  whole  Philip  might  well  have  been  rather  encouraged 
than  dismayed  in  his  plans  against  England  by  the  first-fruits 
of  her  active  interference  with  him  in  aid  of  his  revolted  sub- 
jects. Some,  however,  of  Leicester's  want  of  success  depended 
upon  causes  for  which  he  was  in  no  way  answerable.  The  city 
of  Grave,  important  as  the  key  of  the  Meusc,  was  lost  by  treachery 
(for  which  the  Governor  was  beheaded),  and  Neusz  through 
want  of  the  means  of  marching  to  its  relief.  As  some  set-off 
to  these  losses.  Axel  was  surprised  and  taken  in  a  smart 
expedition  planned  by  Maurice  of  Nassau,  and  in  which 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  took  a  distinguished  part ;  and  siege  was  laid 
to  Zutphen,  which  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  King  of 
Spain  ever  since  its  cruel  fate  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  long 
conflict  Mr.  Motley's  description  of  this  place  affords  a  good 
example  of  his  powers : — 

*  Zotphen,  or  South-Fen,  an  antique  town  of  wealth  and  elegance, 
WES  the  capital  of  the  old  Landgraves  of  Zutphen.  It  is  situate  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tssel,  that  branch  of  the  Bhine  which  flows 
between  Qelderland  and  Overyssel  into  the  Zuyder  2iee. 

^  The  ancient  river,  broad,  deep,  and  languid,  glides  through  a  plain 
of  almost  boundless  extent,  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  flat  and  misty 
horizon.  On  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  in  the  district  called  the 
Yeluwe,  or  bad  meadow,  were  three  sconces,  ono  of  them  of  remark- 
able 
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able  strengih.  An  island  between  the  city  and  the  shore  was  like- 
wise well  fortified.  On  the  landward  side  the  town  was  protected  by 
a  wall  and  moat  sufficiently  strong  in  those  infant  days  of  artillery. 
Near  the  hospital-gate,  on  tiie  east,  was  an  external  fortress  gaarding 
the  road  to  Wamsfeld.  This  was  a  small  village,  with  a  solitary, 
slender  chnrch-spire,  shooting  up  above  a  cluster  of  neat  one-storied 
houses.  It  was  about  an  English  mile  from  Zutphen,  in  the  midst  of 
a  wide,  low,  somewhat  fenny  plain,  which  in  winter  became  so  com- 
pletely a  lake,  that  peasants  were  not  unfrequently  drowned  in  attempt- 
ing to  pass  from  the  city  to  the  village.  In  summer  the  vague  expanse 
of  country  was  fertile  and  cheerful  of  aspect.  Long  rows  of  poplars 
marking  the  straight  highways,  clumps  of  pollard  willows  scattered 
around  the  little  meres  ;  snug  farm-houses,  with  kitchen-gardens  and 
brilliant  flower-patches  dotting  the  level  plain ;  verdant  pastures 
sweeping  off  into  seemingly  infinite  distance,  where  the  innumerable 
cattle  seemed  to  swarm  l&e  insects ;  windmills  swinging  their  arms 
in  all  directions,  like  protective  giants,  to  save  the  coimtry  from 
inundation ;  the  lagging  sail  of  market-boats  shining  through  rows 
of  orchard-trees — all  gave  to  the  environs  of  Zutphen  a  tranquil  and 
domestic  charm. 

It  was  a  point  of  vital  importance  for  Parma  to  maintain 
possession  of  Zutphen,  and  to  enable  it  to  continue  to  hold  out 
by  throwing  in  supplies.  Information  was  obtained  of  the  in- 
tention to  introduce  provisions,  and  an  ambuscade  was  planned 
to  intercept  the  convoy.  A  small  body  of  English,  contain- 
ing in  its  ranks  some  of  the  noblest  names  in  the  land,  was 
posted,  before  the  dawn  of  an  October  morning,  near  Wams- 
feld church.  Through  a  thick  fog  was  heard  the  advance  of  the 
relieving  force,  when  a  sudden  clearing  of  the  mist  displayed  a 
far  larger  number  of  the  enemy  than  had  been  expected.  Sir 
John  Norris,  with  five  hundred  men,  found  himself  opposed 
to  three  thousand  who  formed  the  escort  of  the  heavily-laden 
provision-waggons.  No  individual  prowess  could  redress  such 
odds,  and,  aJter  a  gallant  fight  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  the 
superior  force  of  the  Spaniards  effected  their  purpose.  Mr. 
Motley's  researches  among  original  documents,  and  a  personal 
inspection  of  the  scene  of  action,  enable  him  to  give  a  full 
and  accurate  account  of  this  affair,  which  must  always  have  a 
heartfelt  interest  for  all  who  speak  the  English  language,  for 
it  was  here  that  Sidney  met  his  death-wound.  In  an  unfor- 
tunate moment  of  needless  and  self-sacrificing  chivalry,  he  had 
put  off  the  armour  from  his  thighs  upon  seeing  that  old  Sir 
William  Pelham,  the  Lord-Marshal,  wore  no  such  protection, 
and  it  was  in  the  part  which  would  have  been  guarded  by  the 
cuisses  that  he  was  struck  by  the  fatal  musket-ball.  We  cannot 
help  joining  with  Mr.  Motley  in  deploring  that  he  has  not  found 

any 
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any  allusion  to  tlie  beautiful  and  well-known  anecdote  of  the 
dying  soldier  and  the  cup  of  water  in  the  letters  and  chronicles 
relating  to  the  engagement  which  now  owes  its  chief  fame  to  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  mournful  connection  with  it.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  such  a  circumstance  may  have  escaped  mention  ;  but 
we  must  regret,  if  it  were  only  for  Mr.  Motley's  own  sake,  that 
he  has  missed  llie  gratification  of  meeting  with  any  contemporary 
reference  to  it. 

When  Leicester  departed  from  the  Netherlands  he  left  behind 
him  anarchy,  intrigues,  suspicion,  and  distrust.  So  far  as  he 
was  personally  concerned,  there  was  ground  enough  for  the  latter. 
In  June  he  had  written  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  proposing  to  attempt 
a  repetition  of  Anjou's  game  and  to  get  into  his  hands  ^  three  or 
four  most  principal  places  in  North  Holland ;'  so  as  to  enable 
her  to  hold  an  independent  position,  and  make  her  own  terms 
adyantageously  with  Spain,  if  she  chose  to  leave  the  States  in  the 
lurch.  It  is  true  that  the  proposal  received  no  countenance,  nor 
is  there  any  reason  for  believing  that  the  Queen  was  otherwise  than 
loyal  in  her  relations  with  her  allies.  Yet  as  Leicester's  most 
secret  correspondence  was  apt  to  be  known  to  the  States  leaders, 
such  hints  froln  him  were  sufficient  to  create  grave  alarm.  Some 
of  the  Governor's  ill-judged  dispositions  led  to  unfortunate  results 
and  to  still  further  mistrust.  Headstrong  and  overbearing,  he  loved 
to  sacrifice  the  public  service  to  the  gratification  of  his  own  fancies 
or  dislikes ;  and  it  was  partly  in  despite  of  Sir  John  Norris  that  he 
left  Sir  William  Stanley  in  charge  of  the  important  town  of  De- 
venter,  and  Rowland  York  in  command  of  Fort  Zutphen.  Both 
were  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  large  proportion  of  Stanley's  troops 
were  wild  Irish  kernes,  whom  he  had  been  permitting  to  enter  the 
town  of  Zutphen  for  the  purpose  of  attending  mass.  Stanley,  to  lull 
all  suspicion,  gave  a  banquet  to  the  magistrates  of  Deventer,  and 
introduced  Tassis,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Zutphen,  with  troops, 
to  whom  he  delivered  up  the  town.  The  inhabitants  had  the  usual 
choice  of  becoming  Roman  Catholics  or  leaving  the  place,  and  were 
heaidly  mulcted.  The  English  officers  went  away  ;  the  Irish  regi- 
ment remained  with  Stanley  to  take  service  under  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  Parma  had  good  reason  afterwards  to  be  weary  of  their 
mutinous  and  disorderly  conduct.  Fort  Zutphen  also  was  given 
up.  Sir  William  Stanley  was  a  person  of  such  consideration  at 
home  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  make  him  Viceroy  of  Ire- 
land. He  seems  to  have  acted  upon  this  occasion  on  conscientious 
convictions  of  religious  duty,  not  unmingled,  however,  perhaps 
with  views  of  personal  ambition ;  and  although  he  did  receive  a 
pecuniary  *  merced,'  Parma  wrote  that  he  found  him  *  singularly 
disinterested.'     After  this  affair  he  went  to  Spain,  but  was  again 

in 
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in  the  Netherlands  in'the  following  year,  and  ready  to  take  part, 
under  Parma,  in  the  great  expedition  against  England.  Such 
treason  as  this  of  Sir  William  Stanley's  strongly  illustrates  the 
general  wisdom  of  Elizabeth's  severe  vigilance  with  regard  to 
her  Roman  Catholic  subjects.  When  the  great  hour  of  dan^r 
icame,  and  the  Armada  threatened  their  Queen  and  homes,  the 
Roman  Catholics  stood  by  her  truly  and  gallantly  for  the  most 
part ;  but  it  was  clearly  difficult  for  a  good  Catholic  to  be  also  a 
good  subject  to  a  heretic  prince ;  and  in  the  struggle  of  divided 
allegiance,  when  exposed  to  temptation,  the  temporal  loyalty  was 
often  prone  to  give  way. 

The  English  troops  still  continued  in  a  disgraceful  condition 
of  neglect  The  English  expenses  of  the  war  had  been  more 
than  half  a  million  for  the  year,  but  this  was  altogether  an  in- 
sufficient provision,  and  for  five  months  together  no  money  had 
been  sent  to  them  at  all.  This  inadequate  assistance  and  the 
treason  at  Deventer  roused  the  States  to  indignant  remonstrance, 
and  they  so  far  forgot  what  was  due  to  Elizabeth  as  to  appoint 
young  Maurice  of  Nassau  dieir  Governor-General,  althoug^h 
Leicester  had  not  resigned.  In  England,  in  fact,  there  were 
other  matters  now  pressing  upon  attention,  and  the  af&irs  of  the 
Netherlands  for  the  time  gave  way  to  the  question  of  the  trial  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  During  the  whole  intercourse,  indeed,  of 
the  two  countries,  up  to  the  final  establishment  of  their  repub- 
lican independence,  it  must  be  admitted  that  what  Bacon  is 
reported  to  have  said  was  true  to  a  considerable  extent,  namely, 
that  we  were  holding  the  Belgic  lion  by  the  ears ;  for  we  could 
not  abandon  the  Dutchmen  for  our  safety,  nor  keep  diem  for  our 
profit 

The  Queen  certainly  was  in  a  most  unmanageable  humour. 
Walsingham  wrote,  ^  When  I  lay  before  her  the  paril,  she 
scometh  it  The  hope  of  a  peace  with  Spain  has  put  her  into  a 
most  dangerous  security.'  Early  in  the  year  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  States  had  expressed  itself  in  a  mission  to  England. 
Envoys  from  the  Netherlands  were  again  before  Elizabeth  at 
Greenwich.  Again  they  offered  to  her  the  sovereignty  of  the 
country,  and  they,  not  unreasonably,  asked  for  an  increase  of 
succour  to  10,000  foot  and  2000  horse,  together  with  the  very 
moderate  loan  of  60,000/.,  for  which  ihey  only  got  an  angry 
denunciation  of  their  ingratitude  and  neglect  of  the  English 
soldiers,  and  were,  besides,  accused  of  tampering  with  the 
enemy.  The  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  loss  of  Deventer  and 
Fort  Zutphen,  and  of  a  strong  letter  from  the  States  to  Leicester, 
did  not  tend  to  propitiate  the  Queen.  She  threatened  that 
Leicester  should  not  return  among  a  people  who  did  not  under- 
stand 
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stand  the  ways  of  princes  and  could  not  appreciate  the  sacrifices 
made  for  them.  Leicester  himself  at  first  professed  he  was  un- 
willing' to  go  back  to  his  enemies  Norris  and  Hohenlo ;  but,  on 
second  thoughts,  vowed  that  he  loved  the  poor,  ai&icted  people 
of  the  Netheriands  better  ihan  the  people  of  England.  Even  he 
could  not  extract  firom  the  Queen  an  advance  of  the  10,000/. 
necessary  to  save  the  foreclosure  of  the  mortgages  on  his  estates, 
which  had  been  pledged  to  raise  money  for  the  expenses  of  his 
government. 

Finally,  ^Lord  Buckhnrst  (afterwards  the  Lord-Treasurer 
Dorset)  returned  with  the  envoys  on  a  mission  of  mingled 
pacification  and  expostulation,  and  he  landed  at  Flushing  just 
four  months  after  Leicester's  departure.  For  a  short  time  he 
succeeded  in  keeping  things  smooth ;  but  Leicester's  agents  and 
partisans  continued  working  to  obtain  for  him  the  absolute 
power,  and  independence  of  the  States'  control,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  desire  for  himself.  Abstmct  questions  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people  were  discussed :  the  question  of  religious 
toleration  added  difficulties.  There  was  distraction,  doubt,  and 
disaflection  between  the  powers  which  should  have  been  cordially 
united  to  repel  their  common  danger.  To  such  an  extent  did 
these  prevail,  that  Elizabeth  sent  a  letter  in  cipher  to  Buckhurst 
at  Utrecht,  ordering  him  to  decoy  Hohenlo,  the  States'  com- 
mander-in-chief, into  some  safe  town,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
been  tampering  with  Philip  and  was  about  to  betray  the  Re- 
public to  him:  and  this  was  doubdess  provoked  by  similar 
charges  thrown  out  by  Hohenlo  against  Leicester.  The  whole 
expense  of  the  war  was  now  borne  by  Holland  and  Zeeland. 
Elizabeth  refused  any  further  loans.  As  Walsingham  wrote 
deploringly,  *no  reason  that  breedeth  charges  can  in  any  sort  be 
digested.'  Yet  this  was  at  a  time  when  Buckhurst  had  to  make 
the  most  touching  appeals  for  the  Queen's  famishing  and  ragged 
troops,  now  without  pay  for  six  months,  and  was  beseeching  her 
to  make  use  of  her  relations  with  the  States  as  her  own  best 
means  of  defence. 

All  this  was  doing  Parma's  work  for  him ;  nor  was  he  himself 
idle  in  the  field.  Sluys  was  invested  in  June  (1587).  Its 
situation,  and  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  siege^  may  be  best 
described  in  Mr.  Motley's  own  words : — 

'When  Dante  had  passed  through  the  third  cirole  of  the  Inferno — 
a  desert  of  led-hot  sand,  in  which  lay  a  multitude  of  victims  of  divine 
wrath  additionally  tortured  by  an  ever-descending  stoim  of  fiery  flakes 
— ^he  was  led  by  Virgil  out  of  this  burning  wildemesa  along  a  narrow 
causeway*  This  path  was  protected,  he  said,  against  the  showers  of 
by  the  lines  of  vapour  which  rose  eteimlly  from  a  boiling 

brook. 
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brook.  Even  by  sucb  shadowj  bulwarks,  added  the  poet,-  do  the 
Flomings  between  Cadzand  and  Brages  protect  their  land  against  the 
evcrrtbrcatening  sea. 

'  It  was. precisely  among  these  slender  dykes  between  Eladzand  and 
Bruges  that  Alexander  Famese  had  now  planted  all  the  troops  that 
he  could  muster  in  the  'field.  It  was  his  determination  to  conquer 
the  city  of  Sluys ;  for  the  possession  of  that  important  seaport  was 
necessary  for  him  as  a  basis  for  the  invasion  of  England,  which  now 
occupied  all  the  thoughts  of  his  sovereign  and  himself. 

'  Exactly  opposite  the  city  was  the  island  of  Eadzand,  once  a  fidr 
and  fertile  territory,  with  a  city  and  many  flourishing  villages  upon 
its  surface,  but  at  that  epoch  diminished  to  a  small,  dreary  sand-bank 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  ocean. 

'  A  stream  of  inland  water,  rising  a  few  leagues  to  the  south  of 
Sluys,  divided  itself  into  many  branches  just  before  reaching  the  city, 
converted  the  surrounding  territory  into  a  miniature  archipelago— the 
islands  of  which  wore  shifting,  treacherous  sand-banks  at  low  water, 
and  submerged  ones  at  flood — and  then  widening  and  deepening  into 
a  considerable  estuary,  opened  for  the  city  a  capacious  harbour,  and 
an  excellent  although  intricate  passage  to  the  sea.  The  city,  which 
was  well  built  and  thriving,  was  so  ludden  in  its  labyrinth  of  canals 
and  streamlets,  that  it  seemed  almost  as  difficult  a  matter  to  find 
Sluys  as  to  conquer  it.  It  afforded  s%fe  harbour  for  five  hundred 
large  vessels  ;  and  its  possession,  therefore,  was  extremely  important 
for  Parma.  Besides  these  natural  defences,  the  place  was  also  pro- 
tected by  fortifications,  which  were  as  well  constructed  as  the  best  of 
that  period.  There  was  a  strong  rampire  and  many  towers.  There 
was  also  a  detached  citadel  of  great  strength,  looking  towards  the  sea, 
and  there  was  a  ravelin,  called  St.  Anne's,  looking  in  the  direction  of 
Bruges.  A  mere  riband  of  dry  land  in  that  qu£urter  was  all  of  solid 
earth  to  be  found  in  the  environs  of  Sluys.' 

It  was  bravely  defended  within — ^the  women  even  joined 
in  constructing  a  work,  which  was  called  Fort  Venus,  in  com- 
pliment to  them — but  relief  from  without  was  tardy  and  in- 
sufficient. Leicester  returned  in  July,  still  bent  upon  a  very 
different  station  from  that  which  the  States  were  willing  to  con- 
cede to  him.  Jealousies  and  misunderstandings  between  himself 
and  Bameveld  and  other  States  leaders  would  have  alone  been 
enough  to  prevent  any  hearty  effort  to  save  Sluys,  even  if  there 
had  been  a  better  army  at  their  disposal.  Roger  Williams's 
advice  to  succour  the  place  by  sea  was  neglected  until  it  was  too 
late  to  use  it,  and  the  harbour  had  been  closed  by  a  bridge  of 
boats,  similar,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  to  that  so  successfully 
employed  at  Antwerp.  There  was  a  most  wretched  want  of 
concert  and  of  effectual  resistance,  for  which  all  parties  con- 
cerned seem  equally  to  blame.  At  last  was  made  an  inglorious 
effort  to  raise  the  siege,   but  to  no  purpose^  and  Sluys  was 

inevitably 
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inevitably  surrendered.  Leicester,  *  not  so  facile  to  forget  as 
ready  to  revenge,'  had  rendered  it  so  impossible  for  any  one  fa 
act  with  him,  that,  upon  his  reappearance,  Wilkes,  the  most 
important  of  the  English  civilians  who  had  originally  accom* 

Enied  him.  Sir  John  Norris,  and  Buckhurst  all  returned  to 
igland.  There,  however,  the  influence  of  *  Sweet  Robin  *  was 
paramount  at  coiut,  and  in  return  for  their  services  Wilkes  yasM 
thrown  into  the  Fleet,  Norris  was  forbidden  the  Queen's  pre^ 
sence,  and  Buckhurst  was  sent  to  stroll  under  the  beeches,  or  to 
pace  the  galleries,  at  Knole.  All  this  is  small  and  disheartening. 
One  turns  from  it  with  joy  to  better  work,  and  such  was  Drake's 
naval  expedition  to  Cadiz  and  Lisbon.  It  was  a  most  gallant 
and  successful  enterprise.  A  small  force,  boldly  handled,  in- 
flicted enormous  damage.  It  was  an  excellent '  little  beginning,* 
and  was  of  service  in  the  confidence  which  it  gave  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  English  vessels  in  their  encounters  with  the 
huge  but  unwieldy  ships  of  Spain.  Even  here,  the  Queen's 
wish  for  peace  would  have  stopped  the  best  part  of  Drake's 
doings  on  this  occasion,  for  despatches  went  after  him,  com- 
manding him  not  to  attempt  anydiing  by  land,  nor  to  enter  the 
ports,  Imt  to  confine  himself  to  taking  vessels  at  sea. 

The  peace  negotiations  were  soon  to  assume  a  more  formal 
and  public  character,  but  the  motives  of  the  two  parties  con- 
tinued the  same.  Parma  had  no  authority  and  no  wish  to  con- 
clude peace.  Elizabeth  was  entirely  sincere  on  her  side,  but  her 
frankness  was  no  match  for  the  elaborate  duplicity  and  thorough 
falsehood  of  the  diplomatists  of  the  Escurial.  It  was  the  con- 
test of  rogues  and  liars  with  honest  folk,  whom  they  believed  to 
be  as  false  as  themselves.  The  vast  preparations  for  the  attack 
on  England  were  being  rapidly  forwarded;  means  were  con- 
trived to  keep  France  fully  occupied  by  civil  wars  at  home ;  the 
only  object  of  the  negotiations  was  to  cover  the  intended  invasion 
and  to  gain  time.  Philip  had  collected  more  money  than  had 
ever  been  seen  in  the  world  before,  and  th^  invasion  was  to  be 
made  simultaneously  from  Scotland,  from  the  Netherlands  under 
Parma,  and  by  the  Great  Armada  descending  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight  It  was  calculated  that  Parma  would  have  thir^  thousand 
men  with  him,  and  the  main  fleet  would  bring  twenty-two  thousand 
more.  The  King  was  even  sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that  Parma, 
who  was  indefatigable  in  his  preparations,  might  elude  the 
Dutch  and  English  cruisers,  cross  the  Channel  with  his  flotilla 
of  small  craft,  and  land  in  England  without  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Great  Armada  at  all.  The  Duke's  activity  was 
not,  however,  unknown  in  England.  Walsingham's  informants 
kept  him  supplied  with  accounts  even  of  the  splendid  dresses 
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that  were  beiog  embroidered,  and  the  jewels  that  were  being  cut,* 
to  add  lustre  to  the  conqueror's  triumphal  entry  into  London. 
At  last  Leicester  himself;  who  either  ignorantlj  or  designedly 
had  always  reported  that  the  people  of  the  Neflierlands  wished 
for  peace,  saw  enough  to  be  persuaded  that  they  did  not  and 
could  not  wish  for  peace,  and  that  peace  was  not  possible ;  and 
lie,  too,  sent  to  the  Qaeen  information  of  the  warlike  preparations 
lirhich  were  being  made  on  so  grand  a  scale. 

Before  the  end  of  his  second  year  of  administration,  Leicester's 
presence  was  finally  withdrawn.  He  left  behind  him  a  mutinous 
soldiery,  and  the  sovereignty  in  abeyance.  Mr.  Motley  remarks 
that— 

*  Leicester's  adminiBtration  was  a  fidlure ;  and  although  he  le* 
peatedly  hazarded  his  life,  and  poured  out  his  wealth  in  their  behalf 
wil^  an  almost  unequalled  libexaliiy,  he  could  neyer  gain  the  hearts 
of  the  Netherlanders.  English  valour,  English  intelligence,  English 
truthfulness,  and  English  generosity,  were  endearing  England  more  and 
more  to  Holland.  The  statesmen  of  both  countries  were  brought  into 
closest  union,  and  learned  to  appreciate  and  to  respect  each  other, 
while  they  recognized  that  the  fate  of  their  respective  commoHwealthB 
was  indissolubly  united.  But  it  was  to  the  efforts  of  Walsingham, 
Drake,  Saleigh,  Wilkes,  Buckhurst,  Norris,  WUloughby,  Williams, 
Tore,  Bussell,  and  the  brave  men  who  fought  tmder  their  banners  or 
their  counsels,  on  every  battle-field,  and  in  every  beleaguered  town  is 
the  Netherlands,  and  to  the  universal  Q»irit  and  sagacity  of  the 
English  nation,  in  this  grand  crisis  of  its  fate,  that  these  fortunate 
results  were  owii^ ;  not  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  nor— during  the 
term  of  his  admudstration— to  Queen  Elizabeth  herself.' 

In  February  of  the  memorable  year  1588  the  peace  negotia* 
tions  had  advanced  to  the  point  of  sending  English  Commis* 
sioners,  who  took  up  their  quarters  at  Ostend,  and  were  there  met 
very  courteously  by  Parma's  secretary,  who  profited  by  the  oppor* 
tnnity  of  entrance  thus  afforded  to  tlie  town  to  introduce  an  en- 
gineer ofiicer  disguised  as  his  servant,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of 
file  fortifications  of  the  place  for  future  use«  The  intercourse  thus 
initiated  dragged  on  for  months.  There  were  delays  in  fixing  the 
date  of  the  conference,  delays  in  producing  the  authority  to  treat 
^-Parma  always  knowing  that  he  had  no  powers  to  treat  at  all^ 
and  that  he  was  indeed  expressly  forbidden  to  do  so,  and  declaring 
upon  lus  honour  that  he  knew  of  no  intention  of  the  King  of 
Spain  against  Her  Majesty  or  her  realms.  In  May  there  was  a 
preliminary  meeting  of  the  commissioners  on  both  sides,  in  tents 
upon  the  sands  near  Ostend,  and  on  this  occasion,  says  Mr. 
Motley,— 

<  The  same  servant  in  plain  livery,  who  had  accompanied  Secreiaiy 
Gamier  on  his  first  visit  to  the  English  commissionerB  at  Ostend,  had 

now 
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.now  eonift' ihiiher  agaiiii  aocoxnpanied  by  a  fcllow-Iaokey.  '  While  the 
oamplimentazy  dinner,  offered  in  the  name  of  the  absent  Famese  to 
the  Queen's  repreeentatives,  was  going  forward)  the  two  menials 
strajed  off  togeuer  to  the  downs,  for  the  purpose  of  rabbit-shooting. 
The  one  of  them  was  the  same  engineer  who  had  already,  on  the 
fbrmer  occasion^  taken  a  complete  survey  of  the  fortifications  of 
Osftend ;  the  other  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Duke  of  Parma 
himself.  The  pair  now  made  a  &orough  examination  of  the  town 
and  its  neighbourhood,  and,  having  finished  their  reconnoitring,  made 
iSub  beak  of  their  way  back  to  Bruges.  As  it  was  then  one  of  Alex- 
•ndet^fl  farourite  ol^ects  to  reduce  the  city  of  Ostend  at  the  earliest 
poflBible  moment,  it  must  be  allowed  that  ti^  preliminary  oonferenoe 
was  not  so  barren  to  himself  as  it  was  to  the  commissioners.  Philip, 
when  informed  of  this  manoeuvre,  was  naturally  gratified  at  such 
masterly  duplicity,  while  he  sently  rebuked  his  nephew  for  exposing 
his  valuable  life ;  and  certauLhr  it  would  have  been  an  inglorious  ter- 
mination to  the  Duke's  splendid  career,  had  he  been  hanged  ad  a  spy 
within  the  trenches  of  Ostend.  With  the  other  details  of  this  first 
diplomatic  colloquy  Philip  was  delighted.  "  I  see  you  understand  me 
thoroughly,"  he  said.  "  keep  the  negotiation  alive  till  my  Armada 
apj^ears,  and  then  cany  out  my  determination,  and  replant  the  Catholic 
religion  on  the  soil  of  England." ' 

No  commission  to  treat,  however,  was  then  forthcoming,  but 
the  impatient  importunities  of  the  English  soon  afterwards  com- 
pelled the  production  of  such  a  document,  prepared  only  for 
the  purpose  of  deception,  and  in  Philip's  own  words,  ^on  no 
account  to  be  used,  except  for  show.'  In  another  month  the 
commissioners  actually  met  in  conference  at  Bourbourg,  and  the 
delusive  negotiations  went  6n.  While  the  conferences  were  pro- 
ceeding, English  translations  of  the  famous  bull  of  the  Pope, 
Sixtus  Quintus,  and  of  Cardinal  Allen's  infamous  Admonition 
to  the  People  of  England,  appeared  at  Antwerp,  and  pedantic 
Dr.  Valentine  Dale,  one  of  the  English  commissioners,  was 
thereupon  despatched  to  obtain  explanations  from  Parma.  It 
was  now  July,  and  the  preparations  for  the  sailing  of  the  Armada 
'were  nearly  complete.  Nevertheless  it  was  important  to  gain 
time,  and  Dr.  Dale  was  politely  assured  by  the  Duke  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  Cardinal's  book,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  He  was  equally  innocent  of  the  Pope's  buU.  Not  a 
fortnight  before,  Parma  had  been  thanked  by  Philip  for  having 
had  the  Cardinal's  book  translated  at  Antwerp. 

Eren  the  sagacity  of  Walsingham  was  deceived  by  the  mas- 
terly skill  with  which  the  Spanish  web  of  deceit  was  woven. 
Writing  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  May  in  the  verytyear  of  the 
Armada,  he  says,  *  The  King  of  Spain  is  too  old  and  sickly 
to  fall  to  conquer  kingdoms:'   and  the  actual  destination  and 
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time  of  departure  of  the  fleet  were  so  well  concealed,  that  it  was 
supposed  to  be  intended  for  the  conquest  of  a  new  country  dis- 
covered in  America,  and  that  all  the  while  the  King  was  laughing* 
in  his  sleeve  at  the  Pope,  and  would  attempt  nothing  against 
England.  Nevertheless,  some  naval  preparations  were  going  on, 
under  Lord  Howard  and  Drake,  and,  though  not  carried  forward 
by  the  Government  with  anything  like  the  spirit  which  the 
occasion  demanded,  yet  they  were  never  wholly  intermitted. 

The  Armada  sailed  at  the  end  of  May.  Off  Cape  Finistene 
it  encountered  the  tempest  which  so  long  delayed  its  approadi 
to  England*  Mr.  Motley  gives  some  very  interesting  details  of 
what  happened  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  where  gallant  David 
Gwynn,  a  Welsh  mariner,  who  had  sat  in  the  Spanish  hulks,  a 
wretched  galley-slave — as  prisoner  of  war-^for  more  than  eleven 
years,  contrived  to  master  his  own  and  another  vessel ;  and  of  the 
joyous  and  spirited  attack  by  Lord  Howard  upon  the  Armada 
as  it  passed  up  the  Channel. 

A  considerable  force  of  Dutch  and  English  ships  offered  the 
best  and  almost  only  means  of  defence  for  England,  and  of  pre- 
venting a  junction  between  the  Spanish  army  in  the  Netherlands 
and  that  which  was  to  be  transported  by  the  Armada.  By  land 
the  English  armaments  were  frightfully  deficient ;  and  even  at 
the  beginning  of  August,  at  the  time  when  the  Armada  was 
at  Calais,  discouraged  and  flurried  indeed,  but  with  its  force 
not  materially  impaired,  there  was  really  no  army  worthy 
of  the  name  assembled  to  meet  it  There  was  abundance  of 
loyalty  and  enthusiasm;  there  would  have  been  no  want  of 
courage  in  the  hour  of  extremity ;  but  there  was  hot  a  regularly 
disciplined  and  well-oflicered  force,  such  as  alone  could  have 
successfully  contended  in  the  field  with  Spanish  veterans.  There 
were  few  professional  soldiers  in  England  who  had  seen  service, 
and  of  these  even  there  was  jealousy.  The  people  chose  rather 
to  join  the  standards  of  the  great  nobles  than  to  enlist  in  the 
royal  army.  Mr.  Motley  points  out — and  it  is  impossible  to 
think  of  it  without  emotion,  even  at  this  distance  of  time — ^how 
narrowly  the  dangers  of  invasion  were  escaped : — 

'  The  Armada  had  arrived  in  Calais  roads  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
the  6th  August.  If  it  had  been  joined  on  that  day,  or  tiie  next — as 
Philip  and  Medina  Sidonia  fully  expected — ^by  the  Duke  of  Panna's 
flotilla,  the  invasion  would  have  been  made  at  once.  If  a  Spaniah 
army  had  ever  landed  in  England  at  all,  that  event  would  have 
occurred  on  the  7th  August.  The  weather  was  not  un&vourable,  the 
sea  was  smooth,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  catastrophe 
of  the  great  drama  was  that  night  accomplished  were  a  profound 
mysteiy  to  evexy  soul  in  Englcmd.    For  aught  that  Leicester,  or 
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BiffgUfij,  or  Qiieen  Elizabeth  faiew  at  the  time,  ^e  army  of  Famese 
might,  on  Monday,  have  been  marching  upon  London.  Now,  on  that 
Monday  morning,  the  army  of  Lord  Himsdon  was  not  assembled  at 
all,  and  Leicesi^,  with  but  fonr  thousand  men  nnder  his  command, 
was  just  commencing  his  camp  at  Tilbury.  The  "  Bellona-like " 
appearance  of  the  Queen  on  her  white  palfrey,  with  truncheon  in 
hand,  addressing  her  troops  in  that  magnificent  burst  of  eloquence 
which  has  so  often  been  repeated,  was  not  till  eleven  days  afterwards — 
not  till  the  Great  Armada,  shattered  and  tempest-tossed,  had  been,  a 
w«ak  long,  dashing  itself  against  the  clifb  of  Norway  and  the  Faroes, 
en  its  forlorn  retr^pit  to  Spain.* 

The  unprotected  state  to  Tirhich  the  parsimony  of  a  Queen 
had  brought  the  England  of  that  day  has  been  well  nigh 
repeated  by  the  economies  of  a  House  of  Commons  in  our 
own.  What  the  warning  Toice  of  a  Walsingham  failed  to  efTect 
tl^  in  tune  to  be  of  service,  if  the  defence  by  sea  had  broken 
down,  has  been  recently  commenced  by  the  nation  (not,  we  trust, 
too  late),  after  the  equally  neglected  warnings  of  a  Wellington. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Motley  by  partial  extracts 
from  this  part  of  his  work.  The  following  may  serve  as  another 
specimen,  and  to  show  what  were  the  hopes  of  the.  invaders, 
and  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  London,  if  they  had 
reached  it : — 

*  The  impatience  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  on  board  the  fleet  was 
equal  to  that  of  their  commanders.  There  was  London  almost  before 
tibor  eyee — a  huge  mass  of  treasure,  richer  and  more  accessible  than 
tiioie  mines  beyond  the  Atlantic  which  had  so  often  rewarded  Spanish 
duvalzy  with  fttbulous  wealth.  And  there  were  men  in  those  ^Jleons 
who  remembered  the  sack  of  Antwerp,  eleven  years  before — men  who 
could  tell,  from  personal  experience,  how  helpless  was  a  great  com- 
mercial city  when  once  in  &e  clutch  of  disciplined  brigands — men 
who,  in  that  dread  "  fury  of  Antwerp,"  had  enriched  themselves  in  an 
hour  with  the  accumulations  of  a  merchant's  lifetime,  and  who  had 
slain  fiithers  and  mothers,  sons  and  daughters,  brides  and  bridegrooms, 
before  each  other's  eyes,  until  the  number  of  inhabitants  butchered  in 
the  bLudng  streets  rose  to  many  thousands ;  and  the  plunder  from 
palaoeB  and  warehouses  was  counted  by  millions  before  the  sun  had 
set  on  &e  ''  great  fury."  Those  Spaniards,  and  Italians,  and  Wal- 
loons were  now  thirsting  for  more  gold,  for  more  blood ;  and  as  the 
capital  of  England  was  even  more  wealthy  and  far  more  defenceless 
than  the  conunercial  metropolis  of  the  Netherlands  had  been,  so  it 
was  resolved  that  the  London  "fury"  should  be  more  thorou^  and 
more  productive  than  the  ^  fary  "  of  Antwerp,  at  the  memory  of  which 
the  world  still  shuddered.  And  these  professional  soldiers  had  been 
tanght  to  consider  the  English  as  a  pacific,  delicate,  effeminate  race, 
dependent  on  good  living,  ^rithout  experience  of  war,  quickly  fittigned 
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and  diaooiiraged,  and  even  more  eaaQy  to  be  plundered  And  butdbered 
than  were  the  excellent  burghers  of  Aiitwerp/ 

Mr.  Motley's  whole  narrative  of  the  advance,  defeat,  and 
subsequent  dispersion  of  the  great  Spanish  fleet^-of  the  diffi- 
culties which  prevented  Parma  from  ever  leaving  the  Nether- 
lands to  co-operate  with  it — will  be  read  with  all  the  fresh 
interest  which  his  treatment  of  it  must  inspire.  He  has  most 
happily  combined  all  that  is  picturesque  and  stirring  with  the 
most  accurate  and  sometimes  novel  details.  Here,  as  throughout 
his  work,  the  most  ample  and  conscientious  reference  is  made  tQ< 
the  original  authorities  from  which  he  has  composed  his  living 
and  truthful  picture  of  events.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Calais 
Roads,  where  the  two  fleets  were  lying  within  a  mile  an4  a  half 
of  each  other. 

<  At  an  hour  past  midnight  it  was  so  dark  that  it  was  di^cult  for 
the  most  practised  eye  to  pierce  far  into  the  gloom.  But  a  faint  drfp 
of  oars  now  struck  die  ears  of  the  Spaniards  as  they  watched  from 
the  docks.  A  few  moments  afterwards  the  sea  became  suddenly 
Imninous,  and  six  flaming  vessels  appeared  at  a  sli^t  distance,  bearing 
steadily  down  upon  them  before  the  wind  and  tide. 

'  There  were  men  in  the  Armada  who  had  been  at  the  siege  of 
Antwerp  only  three  years  before.  They  remembered  with  honor  the 
devil-slups  of  Gianibelli,  those  floating  volcanoes,  which  had  seemed 
to  rend  earth  and  ocean,  whose  explosion  had  laid  so  many  thousands 
of  soldiers  dead  at  a  blow,  and  which  had  shattered  the  bridge  and 
floating  forts  of  Famese  as  though  they  had  been  toys  of  glass.  They 
knew,  too,  that  the  fiunons  engineer  was  at  that  moment  in  England. 

*  In  a  moment  one  of  those  horrible  panics  which  spread  with  such 
contagious  rapidity  among  large  bodies  of  men,  seized  upon  flid 
Spaniards.  There  was  a  ydl  throughout  the  fleet — ^  The  fire-ships  of 
Antwerp,  the  fire-ships  of  Antwerp  I "  and  in  an  instant  every  cable 
was  cut,  and  frantic  attempts  were  made  by  each  galleon  and  galeasse 
to  escape  what  seqmed  imminent  destruction.  The  confusion  wan 
beyond  description.  Four  or  five  of  the  largest  ships  became  entangled 
with  each  other.  Two  others  were  set  on  fire  by  the  flaming  vessels, 
and  were  consumed.  Medina  Sidonia,  who  had  been  warned,  even 
before  his  departure  fr^m  Spain,  that  some  such  artifice  would  pro- 
bably be  attempted,  and  who  had  even,  early  that  morning,  sent  out  a 
party  of  sailors  in  a  pinnace  to  search  for  indications  of  ^e  scheme, 
was  not  surprised  or  dismayed.  He  gave  orders — as  well  as  might  be 
— that  every  ship,  after  the  danger  should  be  passed,  was  to  return  to 
its  post,  and  await  his  further  orders.  But  it  was  useless,  in  that 
moment  of  unreasonable  panic,  to  issue  commands.' 

Mr.   Motley  evinces  throughout  his  narrative  of  the  most 

critical  period  of  our  history  that  warm  and  genuine  English 

feeling  iriiich  we  are  entitled  to  look  for  in  those  who  owe  thei» 
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liberties/ as  well  as  their  descent,  to  the  England  whidi  was  then 
so  wonderfully  preserved  for  us  and  for  them.  We  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  always  able  to  agree  with  him  when  he  comes  in  con- 
tact with  Queen  Elizabeth ;  nor,  on  the  whole,  can  we  admit  that 
he  has  done  perfect  justice  to  the  great  qualities  of  her  character 
as  exhibited  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  has  had  occa- 
sion to  discuss  it.  With  the  great  dramatist  of  Elizabeth's  age 
he  has  an  acquaintance  so  deep  and  familiar,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  many  pages  without  often  experiencing  the 
pleasure  occasioned  by  the  recognition  of  a  common  sympathy ; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  the  Poet,  we  are  almost  content  to  compound 
any  differences  we  may  have  with  him  about  the  Queen*  We 
have  much  difficulty  also  in  assenting  to  the  way  in  which 
Philip  II.  is  sometimes  mentioned.  For  his  policy  and  for  his 
crimes  we  can  feel  nothing  but  detestation.  Intellectually  he 
was,  no  doubt,  ill-educated,  ill-informed,  and  was  only  acquainted 
with  his  own  language.  His  writing  was  that  of  a  schoolboy  at 
a  time  when  no  one  in  high  station  held  it  a  baseness  to  write 
fair.  His  remarks,  scrawled  on  the  margin  of  the  most  im- 
portant State  Papers,  were  sometimes  puerile  and  ludicrous,  Mr, 
Motley  has  given  a  few  choice  specimens  of  them  :^ 

'  A  most  important  despatch — in  which  the  King,  with  his  own  hand, 
wss  supposed  to  be  conveyiBg  secret  inteUigenoe  to  Mendoza  concem- 
ing  the  Armada,  together  with  minute  directions  for  the  regulation  of 
Gaise's  conduct  at  ti^e  memorable  epoch  of  the  barricades — contained 
but  a  single  comment  from  the  monarch's  own  pen,  ^*  The  Armada 
his  been  in  Lisbon  about  a  month — quam  un  mea  " — ^wiote  the  seczo- 
isxy,     **  There  is  but  one  s  in  quasi,'*  said  Philip. 

*  Again,  a  despatch  of  Mendoza  to  the  King  contained  the  inteUi- 
genoe that  Queen  Elizabeth  was,  at  the  date  of  the  letter,  residing  at 
St  James's.  Philip,  who  had  no  objection  to  display  his  knowledge 
of  igngliftli  afiGEurs — as  became  the  man  who  had  already  been  almost 
Sovereign  of  England,  and  meant  to  be  entirely  so — supplied  a  pieoe 
of  information  in  an  apostille  to  this  despatch.  "  St.  James  is  a  house 
of  recreation,"  he  said,  *'  which  was  once  a  monastery.  There  is  a 
park  between  it  and  Uie  palace  which  is  called  Huytal ;  but  why  U 
i$  eoMed  Suytal^  I  am  sure  I  don't  know."  His  researches  in  the 
English  language  had  not  enabled  him  to  recognise  the  adjective  and 
substantive  out  of  which  the  abstmse  compound  White-Hall  {Eugt-^ 
WM  fanned. 

'  On  another  occasion  a  letter  from  England  containing  important 
inteOigenoe  concerning  the  number  of  soldiers  enrolled  in  that 
country  io  resist  the  Spanish  invasion,  the  quantity  of  gunpowder  and 
various  mmiitions  collected,  with  other  details  of  like  nature,  furnished 
besides  a  bit  of  information  of  less  vital  interest.  ''  In  the  windows 
of  flie  Queen's  presence-chamber  they  have  discovered  a  ^eo^  qoMUUg^ 
c/fic0|  ail  clustered  together,"  said  t£e  writer. 
^  » Such 
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^  Sncli  a  minute  piece  of  etatistica  could  not  escape  the  microscopic 
eye  of  Pliilip.  So,  disregarding  the  soldiers  and  the  gunpowder,  he 
commented  only  on  this  last-mentioned  clause  of  the  letter ;  and  he 
did  it  cautiously  too,  as  a  King  sumamed  the  Prudent  should  : — 

* "  But  perhaps  they  were  fleas,"  wrote  Philip.' 

These  are  valuable  and  curious  indications  of  character.  But 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Motley  throughout  his  work  has 
allowed  sufficient  credit  to  the  patient  industry,  the  devotion  to 
business,  the  constancy  of  purpose,  the  resignation  under  calamity, 
which  were  found  in  Philip.  It  is  surely  no  fair  reproach  to 
him  that  he  persevered  in  his  attention  to  public  work,  even 
under  the  pressure  of  constant  and  painful  sickness.  No  mere 
bigot,  and  foolish  scrawler  on  the  margins  of  paper  could  have 
managed  so  large  and  varied  a  system  of  gqyemments,  and 
directed  so  many  complicated  motions.  Genius  and  a  profound 
sense  of  duty  there  must  have  been  to  sustain  him  in  the  laborious 
work  of  a  lifetime.  The  answer  to  the  question,  whether  that 
work  altogether  was  successful,  should  not  affect  our  estimate  of 
the  qualities  of  the  worker.  Better  men  have  failed  in  better 
designs,  and  worse  men  have  succeeded  in  worse  applications 
of  strong  wills  and  energies ;  and  we  cannot  think  that  the  cause 
of  historical  justice  can  be  advanced  by  attempting  to  deprive  of 
all  claim  to  admiration  or  respect  in  a  certain  sense  so  consider- 
able a  personage  as  Philip  II. 

The  great  object  of  Mr.  Motley,  throughout  his  whole  work^ 
appears  to  be  to  revive  and  give  reality  to  the  events  which  he 
describes,  and  his  endeavours  are  eminently  successful.  Every 
important  transaction  is  narrated  in  the  fullest  detail,  yet  the 
auuor  seldom  dwells  too  long  upon  matters  of  secondary  interest 
Perhaps  he  has  done  so  in  his  notice  of  the  protracted  and  re- 
sultless  negotiations  between  Elizabeth  and  Parma.  Many  will 
object  to  the  dramatic  form  into  which  he  has  chosen  to  throw 
some  of  the  conferences,  and  will  hardly  be  satisfied  with  his 
answer,  that  'no  personage  is  made  to  write  or  speak  any  words 
save  those  which  on  the  best  historical  evidence  he  is  known  to 
have  written  or  to  have  spoken.'  Mr.  Motley's  style,  though 
clear  and  vigorous,  betrays  in  some  parts  the  baneful  (though 

Erhaps  unsuspected)  influence  of  Macaulay  and  Carlyle ;  and 
displays  occasionally  a  tendency  to  sarcasm  which  is  not 
pleasant  in  a  history.  Nor  can  we  entirely  acquit  him  -of 
a  disposition  to  exalt  his  favourite  hero,  William  the  Silent. 
Many  of  Mr.  Motley's  characteristics  as  a  historian  will  appear 
from  the  extracts  which  we  have  made.  It  will  be  seen 
bow  vividly  he  can  depict  the  places,  the  men,  the  deeds  of 
other  days.    But  the  work  itself  must  be  read  to  appreciated 
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the  vast  and  conscientious  industiy  wUcL  he  hais  so  lavishly  be- 
stowed upon  it  His  delineations  are  true  and  lifelike,  because 
they  are  not  mere  compositions ,  written  to  please  the  ear,  but 
are  really  taken  from  the  facts  and  traits  preserved  in  ihose 
authentic  records  to  which  he  has  devoted  tlie  labour  of  many 
years.  Diligent  and  painstaking  as  the  humblest  chronicler,  he 
has  availed  himself  of  many  sources  of  information  which  have 
not  been  made  use  of  by  any  previous  historical  writer.  At  the 
same  time,  he  is  not  oppressed  by  his  materials,  but  has  sagacity 
to  estimate  their  real  value,  and  he  has  combined  and  arranged 
with  scholarly  power  the  facts  which  they  contain.  He  has 
rescued  the  story  of  the  Netherlands  from  the  domain  of  vague 
and  general  narrative,  and  has  laboured,  with  much  judgment  and 
ability,  to  unfold  the  ^  Belli  causas,  et  vitia,  et  modos,'  and  to 
assign  to  every  man  and  every  event  their  own  share  in  the 
contest,  and  their  own  influence  upon  its  fortunes.  We  do  not 
wonder  that  his  earlier  publication  has  been  received  as  a  valuable 
addition,  not  only  to  English,  but  to  European  literature.  Wi£h 
the  destruction  of  the  Armada  the  £rst  portion  of  Mr.  Motley's 
newer  work  appropriately  terminates ;  and  we  close  his  volumes, 
looking  'forward  with  satisfaction  to  the  pleasure  of  having  his 
further  guidance  through  the  tangled  paths  and  the  ^  confusum 
chaos  *  of  Netherlands  politics,  which  he  has  thus  far  rendered 
smooth  and  attractive  to  his  readers.  Having  read  with  sympathy 
the  early  pangs  and  sufferings  of  the  Republic,  we  shall  enjoy  the 
history  of  ^  its  palmy  days,  and  the  establishment  of  its  external 
system  of  dependencies,  and  its  interior  combinations  for  self- 
government  and  European  counterpoise.' 


Aet.  IV. — 1.  Memoirs  of  the  Creological  Survey  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology.  The  Iron- Ores  of 
Great  Britain,  Parts  I.,  II.  Published  by  order  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury.     1856-1858. 

2.  History^  the  Iron  Trade  from  the  earliest  records  to  the  present 
period.  Iby  Harry  Scrivenor,  Liverpool.  New  edition.  London. 
1854. 

ALL  calculations  with  respect  to  the  efficiency  of  the  means 
of  i^ttack  and  defence  are  grounded  on  the  assumed  quality 
of  the  materials  employed,  and  thus  many  of  the  questions  which 
have  been  most  hotly  debated  may  be  solved  at  once.  Both 
parties  are  right,  but  they  are  talking  of  different  things. 
I  ^Iron,  which  plays  so  prominent  a  part  in  these  discussions,  is 
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asually  dealt  with  as  if  it  were  of  unyarying  quality^  er  at  if  tihe 
best  qualities  could  always  be  procured  to  any  amount  Yet 
iron  does  not  differ  more  completely  from  wood,  than  iron  differs 
£rom  iron  in  toughness  and  power  of  resistance ;  the  supply  of 
the  most  valuable  kinds  is  limited,  and  to  obtain  them  in  any 
quantity  requires  management,  foresight,  and  knowledge  of  the 
trade.  But  if  we  cannot  at  the  moment  of  need  produce  ircMi 
sufficient  in  quantity  and  equal  at  least  in  quality  to  any  diat  an 
enemy  can  bring  against  us,  our  schemes  of  national  defence 
fall  to  the  ground.  Thus  the  safety  of  the  country  ultimately 
depends  on  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  our  iron  manufiio- 
ture.  Nor  is  the  comfort  and  security  of  every-day  life  leas 
deeply  involved  in  the  operations  of  the  iron-master.  Besides 
the  ordinary  uses  of  iron,  which  are  so  important  and  so  nu- 
merous that  a  writer  of  the  last  century  considers  the  progress 
of  the  iron  trade  as  '  the  index  of  civilization,'  modem  ingenuity 
has  applied  it  to  an  infinite  variety  of  new  purposes.  At  all 
times  the  safety  of  our  ships  depended  on  the  soundness  of  their 
anchors:  but  now  iron  is  also  the  material  of  cables  and  of 
ropes ;  and  ordinary  merchant-vessels  are  built  of  iron  plates. 
Iron  has  in  many  instances  superseded  wood  as  the  material  of 
beams  and  roofs  ;  bridges  of  various  denominations  are  con- 
structed of  wrought  and  cast  iron;  and  as  the  train  sweeps 
past  us  with  «a  force  which  shakes  the  ground  beneath  oar 
feet,  it  is  fearful  to  think  how  many  are  the  parts  of  the  iron- 
work in  which  the  slightest  flaw  would  cause  instant  destruction 
to — ^who  shall  say  how  many?  The  failure  of  a  bolt  in  the 
sleeper  may  send  the  train  off  the  line ;  the  imperfect  weld  of  a 
tire,  or  the  fracture  of  an  axle,  may  cause  a  sudden  crash.  At 
Helmshore  last  autumn  (and  a  similar  accident  occurred  at 
Brierly  Hill  about  two  years  before)  the  snapping  of  a  coupling- 
link,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  sudden  jerk,  as  a  heavily-loaded 
excursion-train  ascended  an  inclined  plane,  disengaged  a  portion 
of  the  carriages,  which  accordingly  rolled  back  and  encountered 
an  approaching  train  with  consequences  which  must  still  be  £resb 
in  the  reader's  memory. 

But  while  public  safety  is  thus  dependent  on  the  quality  of  our 
iron,  it  is  obvious  that,  as  the  worst  iron  is  made  of  the  cheapest 
materials  (else  it  would  not  be  made  at  all),  and  of  course  bears  the 
lowest  price,  there  must  exist  in  the  mindis  of  all  connected  with 
the  iron-trade  a  constant  inclination  to  economise,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  article  of  quality  ;  and  against  the  undue  operation 
of  this  bias  the  public  have  no  safeguard,  except  the  great 
discovexy  of  commercial  ethics,  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy 
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^-a  troth  wUch  no  rogue  ever  bad  the  wit  to  realise  yet;  and  that 
good  things  are  cheapest  in  the  end— a  maiim  which  is  not  less 
true^  but  which  it  Teauires  some  experience  to  believe,  and  large 
means  to  act  upon.  Unfortunately,  too,  public  opinion  exercises 
litde  control  over  the  policy  and  proceedings  of  those  who  ma^ 
nofacture  or  who  purchase  iron  for  purposes  in  which  the  public 
safety  is  concerned.  The  public  at  large  are  very  litde  ao^ 
anainted  with  the  causes  which  affect  the  quality  of  the  manu* 
uctored  iron,  or  with  the  comparative  cost  of  the  different 
qualitiefl,  and  their  relative  fitness  for  the  various  purposes  to 
which  they  may  be  applied.  Many  who  by  the  requirements 
of  their  business,  or  the  possession  of  mineral  property,  are  in- 
terested in  the  iron-trade,  are  not  much  better  informed.  Many  a 
xailway  director  and  Government  official  suddenly  finds  himself 
called  on  to  decide  questions  connected  with  the  details  of  a 
manufacture  of  which  he  has  never  learnt  even  the  first  priiK 
ciplea.  He  is  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  tech- 
nical information,  but  looks  in  vain  for  a  disinterested  guide 
6om  whom  to  seek  it;  and  the  result  of  his  efforts  and  his 
inquiries  is  often  little  more  than  to  obtain  a  clearer  view  of 
his  difficulties,  and  to  multiply  his  doubts  and  suspicions. 

To  all  such  we  hope  to  render  an  acceptable  service^  by 
giving  a  short  and  popular  introduction  to  this  obscure  subject 
We  do  not  pretend  to  point  out  a  royal  road  to  a  knowledge  of 
die  iron  trade,  but  we  venture  to  offer  a  chart  which  we  trust 
will  assist  the  reader  in  finding  his  way  through  the  intricacies 
of  this  unknown  region,  and  will  encourage  him  to  continue  his 
researches.  We  shall  carefully  abstain  from  all  the  scientific  dis- 
cussions, however  interesting,  with  which  the  iron  manufacture 
IS  ocmnected,  and  we  pledge  omselves  to  eschew  the  technical 
jargon  with  which  its  mysteries  are  concealed  from  the  uninitiated* 
We  have  been  permitted  to  avail  ourselves  of  Dr.  Percy's  forth- 
coming work  on  Metallurgy,  as  far  as  it  has  gone  through  the 
press ;  but  the  publication  is  not  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  enable 
the  critic  to  pass  judgment  on  his  wcnrk,  nor  would  our  present 
plan  allow  us  to  do  justice  to  his  scientific  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject. We  can,  however,  bear  testimony  to  the  great  utility  of  the 
desigi^  and  the  care  and  accuracy  with  which  the  parts  already 
completed  have  been  worked  out  The  groundwork  of  a  treatise 
en  die  iron  manufacture  is  supplied  by  the  analysis  of  the  Bri- 
tish ores  which  has  been  published  by  order  of  the  Treasury. 
The  origin  of  this  publication  is  highly  interesting.  *  In  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851  there  appeared  a  very  extensive  series  of  the 
iroi)-<»es  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  were  collected,  arranged, 
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and  catalogued  liy  Mr.  Black  well,  of  Dudley.  .  «  «  •  At  the 
close  of  the  Exhibition  Mr.  Blackwell  generously  presented  the 
collection  to  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology ;'  and  he  further 
y  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  lecturer  on  Metallurgy  the  sum  of 
500/.  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  analytical  investigations 
of  all  the  more  important  varieties  of  ore  in  the  collection.' 
(Preface,  p.  4.)  The  results  of  this  very  munificent  and  publio 
spirited  donation  are  given  in  the  ^  Memoirs '  which  we  have 
added  to  our  list  Thus  we  are  in  possession  of  a  most  careful 
and  exact  analysis  of  all  the  British  ores.  To  complete  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject  we  require  a  corresponding  investiga- 
tion respecting  the  iron  produced,  and  the  fuel  and  flux  employed 
in  the  process  of  smelting. 

^Most  of  the  fundamental  phenomena  of  metallurgy,'  says 
Dr.  Percy,  quoting  from  Le  Play,  *  were  discovered  and  regu- 
larly applied  to  the  wants  of  man  before  the  physical  sciences, 
properly  so  called,  were  called  into  being.  It  is  not  wonder- 
ful, therefore,  that  there  has  always  existed,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
obligations  which  the  useful  arts  owe  to  science  in  modem 
days,  there  still  exists  on  the  part  of  practical  men  a  dis- 
position to  undervalue  what  they  disparagingly  call  theory.'  In 
the  iron-trade  especially  each  district  takes  a  pride  in  believing 
that  a  knowledge  of  its  materials  and  their  use  is  a  mystery  which 
can  be  learnt  only  by  a  life-long  apprenticeship,  and  which  is 
inaccessible  to  those  who  have  practised  the  craft  elsewhere. 
The  furnace-managers  are  generally  men  of  litde  education  and 
strong  prejudices ;  and  few  iron-masters  have  knowledge  and 
self-confidence  enough  to  awe  and  control  their  conceited  and 
tyrannical  subordinates.  Dr.  Percy's  work  is  just  what  is  wanted 
to  enable  the  manufacturer  to  methodize  and  apply  the  results 
pf  his  practical  experience,  and  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  future 
attempts  at  improvement  It  points  out  the  bearings  of  chemistiy 
and  physics  on  the  iron  manufacture,  and  it  opens  to  all  the  toad 
which  men  of  genius  and  science  in  the  profession  have  toil- 
somely cleared  for  themselves. 

.  We  subjoin  Mr.  Scrivenor's  *  History  of  the  Iron  Trade,*  of  which 
a  new  edition  has  not  long  ago  been  published.  It  contains 
much  useful  information  which  the  reader  would  have  a  diffi- 
culty in  finding  elsewhere,  though  it  does  not  throw  much  light 
on  the  most  important  part  of  our  present  subject — ^the  causes 
which  affect  quality  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  the  iron  manufacture  will 
be  the  readiest  way  of  bringing  before  the  reader  the  principles 
which  regulate  its  operations. 

The 
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The  art  of  making  iron  in  this  country  is  of  very  ancient,  though 
of  unascertained  date»  It  was  probably  found  by  the  Romans 
in  a  far  advanced  state ;  it  certainly  was  carried  on  by  them  sub- 
sequently to  a  great  extent,  and  has  never  been  discontinued  by  the 
other  races  who  in  succession  have  held  sway  in  the  island.  We 
hear  little  of  it  indeed  during  a  great  part  of  the  troubled  times 
which  followed  the  retreat  of  the  Imperial  legions.  But  though  it 
languished,  it  did  not  die  out,  for  in  Doomsday-book  it  is  stated 
that  no  odier  tribute  was  imposed  by  the  Conqueror  on  the  city 
of  Gloucester  than  a  certain  quota  of  iron  for  the  use  of  the 
Royal  Navy.  So  low,  however,  had  the  manufacture  sunk  in  the 
days  of  the  Plantagenets,  that  Edward  III.  saw  no  better  mode 
of  keeping  up  the  supply  of  iron  than  by  forbidding  the  exporta- 
ticRi  of  that  truly  precious  metal,  whether  of  foreign  or  of  home 
mannfac^ture. 

'Gold^  silver,  and  copper,'  says  Mr.  Scrivenor,  *are  found 
in  their  perfect  state,*  and  were  accordingly  the  metals  first 
known  aiKl  first  applied  to  use ;  but  iron,  the  most  serviceable  of 
all,  is  never  discovered  in  its  perfect  form«  Its  gross  and  stub- 
bam  material  must  twice  feel  the  force  of  fire  and  go  through 
two  laborious  processes  before  it  becomes  fit  for  use.' — (p.  9.) 
In  the  early  ages  of  the  world  the  method  of  smelting  the  ore 
was  everywhere  essentially  the  same,  and  has  for  ages  con- 
tinned  unchanged  in  principle  till  comparatively  recent  times* 
In  die  in&ncy  of  the  manufacture  the  furnaces  were  of  very 
small  dimensions,  and  were  supplied  with  a  proportionally  small 
quantity  of  ore,  which  was  first  carefully  washed  and  broken  into 
minute  pieces.  In  later  times  it  was  discovered  that  ^  roasting,'  or 
calbining,  was  a  more  expeditious  and  more  effectual  method  of 
preparing  the  iron-stone  for  the  furnace,  for  by  the  action  of  fire 
the  sulphur  and  arsenic,  with  which  in  its  native  state  it  is  com- 
bined, are  in  a  great  measure  expelled ;  but  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  this  is  one  of  the  two  fiery  processes  of  which  Mr. 
Scrivenor  speaks.  To  disengage  the  metal  from  the  earthy  master 
with  which  it  is  commingled,  a  certain  degree  of  heat  is  required. 
A  comparatively  low  temperature,  if  continued  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  is  sufficient  to  reduce  a  rich  ore  in  contact  with 
charcoal ;  and  to  this  circumstance  may  be  attributed  the  very 
earlj  and  probably  independent  discovery  of  iron  by  so  many 


*  Mr.  Serivenor  is  speaking  popularly — ^he  must  not  be  understood  to  mean 
thaithne  metals  are  found  absolutely  free  from  aU  alloy.  By  '  perfect  state '  he 
fkmbtlcts  means  a  metallic  state.  Iron  is  occasionaUy  found  in  that  metallic  state 
in  lumps,  supposed  to  be  of  meteoric  origin.  But  in  conveying  general  broad  facts 
10  the  unscientific  reader,  it  is  not  easy  to  stop  to  make  the  special  exceptions. 
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brandies  oF  the  bnman  family.  The  adiranfage^  honrster^  of  a 
more  interne  heat  waa  soon  discoTered ;  but  the  great  diflicoltf 
was  to  obtain  a  draught  or  blast,  as  it  is  tecbnicalljr  called, 
sufficient  to  produce  the  requisite  fierceness  of  combustion.  In 
remote  ages  no  better  device  suggested  itself  than  to  build  Htut 
furnaces  in  exposed  situations,  and  so  to  dispose  the  pipes  and 
air-holes  as  to  convey  the  strongest  current  of  air.  •  The  heat 
thus  obtained,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  liquefy  the  metaL 
It  is  uncertain  when  the  art  of  *  casting'  was  invented,  but 
probably  not  till  comparatively  recent  times.  By  the  ancient 
process  an  unmelted  metallic  mass  was  obtained  from  the  furnace, 
and  was  then  transferred  to  the  forge.  \ 

For  many  ages  the  history  of  the  iron  trade  is  little  more  than 
a  record  of  the  efforts  made  to  improve  the  blast  But  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  at  length  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 
Bellows  worked  by  the  hand  or  by  horse-power  were  succeuively 
employed.  It  was  a  great  improvement  when  double  bellows  were 
introduced,  so  connected  that  by  their  alternate  action  a  con- 
tinuous blast  was  maintained.  In  later  times  a  blowing  apparatus 
was  constructed  by  means  of  a  cylinder  and  piston,  which  was 
worked  by  a  water-wheel,  and  bore  a  rude  resemblance  to  the 
improved  methods  of  modem  days.  And  still  in  many  of  the 
mining  districts  tradition  points  out  the  sites  and  even  the  mins 
of  the  tiny  furnaces  and  forges  with  which  the  brooks  and  watet^ 
courses  of  those  once  romantic  valleys  were  dotted.  The  com- 
bustible employed  was  charcoal.  But  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  her  successor  serious  apprehensions  were  felt  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  increasing  demands  of  the  iron  manufacture  would 
exhaust  the  ancient  forests,  already  much  curtailed  by  the  advance 
of  civilization ;  and  so  unimportant  did  the  supply  of  iron  appear 
in  comparison  with  that  of  wood  for  the  comfort,  the  commerce, 
and  the  safety  of  the  country,  that  more  than  one  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed  to  regulate  the  felling  of  timber,  and  to  restrict 
witliin  very  narrow  limits  the  erection  of  forges  and  furnaces. 

In  many  of  the  districts  where  iron  had  been  manufactured 
from  the  earliest  times,  such,  for  instance,  as  Staffordshire  and 
the  Forest  of  Dean,  the  ore  is  found  in  juxtaposition  with  coal. 
But  two  difficulties,  which  long  remained  insuperable,  prevented 
the  application  of  coal  to  the  smelting  of  iron.  In  the  first 
place,  a  greater  power  of  blast  than  any  machinery  then  in 
use  could  command  was  needed  to  produce  in  coal  the  requi- 
site intensity  of  heat;  and  in  the  next,  no  means  had  been 
devised  to  expel  from  coal  the  sulphur  which  is  prejudicial 
to  the  manufacture  of  iron.     It  is  not  known  with  accuracy 

when 
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wlien  die  first  experiments  to  use  coal  ¥fere  made^  or  how  iar. 
liSitj  were  carried ;  but  Dud  Dudley,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  the  first  who  so  far  succeeded  in  the 
attempt  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  merit  ot  discovery.  The  account 
he  gives  of  his  invention  in  his  '  Metallum  Martis,'  published 
in  &e  days  of  Charles  II.,  is  highly  curious  and  interesting,, 
though,  as  he  Is  pleading  for  the  renewal  of  a  patent,  he  pui^ 
posely  withholds  from  us  much  which  it  would  be  Interesting  to 
Inow.  He  probably  found  means  to  improve  the  blast  of  his 
furnaces,  and  he  certainly  discovered  how  coal  charred  by  a 
process  analogous  to  that  applied  to  wood,  and  since  called 
coking,  may  easily  be  raised  to  the  necessary  degree  of  heaf^ 
and  that,  if  the  process  is  properly  conducted,  the  coal  loses  to  a 
great  extent  the  noxious  ingredient  of  sulphur.  He  boasts  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  manufacturing  iron  of  a  good  quality  which 
he  could  afford  to 'sell  at  the  unusually  low  price  of  12/.  per  ton ; 
that  this  Iron  had  been  tested  by  the  Kind's  orders  and  had  been 
pnmounced  ^  good  merchantable  iron ;'  ^  that  he  could  each  week 
produce  of  it  seven  tons'  (which  is  at  the  present  4^7  the  average 
amount  of  a  single  *  cast '  or  twelve  hours'  production  at  an  ordi- 
nary furnace,  but  then  was)  ^  the  greatest  quantity  of  pitrcoal  iron 
that  ever  yet  was  made  in  Britain ;'  and  further,  that  by  an  Invention 
of  his  own  he  had  made  several  articles  of  cast-iron  for  domesdc 
purpose^  specimens  of  which  he  ofiers  to  show  to  the  Incredulous 
or  the  curious  at  his  house  in  Worcester.  It  is  remarkable  that 
his  arguments  in  favour  of  his  discovery  scarcely  touch  on  the 
advancement  of  the  Iron  trade.  He  dwells  chiefly  on  the  all- 
important  economy  of  wood,  and  on  the  advantage  of  employing 
the  small  coal,  which  otherwise  the  colliers  are  apt  to  leave  in  the 
pits,  to  the  great  hindrance  of  their  work  and  witn  Imminent  risk 
of  combustion.  But  nature  and  man  seem  to  have  conspired 
against  poor  Dudley  and  his  inventions.  At  one  time  his  works 
were  carried  away  by  floods,  at  another  they  were  pulled  down 
by  mobs.  The  utility  of  his  discovery  was  decried  by  rivals  whd 
hoped  to  stifle  it,  its  originality  was  denied  by  rogues  who  wanted 
to  purloin  it  He  was  involved  in  expensive  lawsuits ;  he  was 
wrongfully  Imprisoned  for  debt ;  he  was  plundered  in  the  Re-r 
beUion,  and  was  refiised  justice  at  the  Kestoration«  Unlike 
many  other  men  of  genius,  he  was  not  lacking  in  worldly  wisdom ; 
he  availed  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  interest  of  Ills  patron 
Lord  Dudley,  who  perceived  the  value  of  the  discovery  to  his  owa 
large  mineral  estates,  and  he  more  than  once  connected  himself 
with  partners  whose  influence  he  thought  likely  to  be  of  service, 
in  the  council  and  at  the  court.  His  perseverance  and  energy 
r  were 
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were  unrivalled.  No  sooner  was  one  plan  defeated  than  lie 
formed  another.  He  petitioned,  he  published,  he  argued,  he 
implored ;  but  all  in  vain.  That  the  author  of  a  great  discovery 
should  pass  his  life  in  ineffectual  struggles  to  make  his  light  shine 
before  the  world — that  he  should  found  the  fortune  of  thousands 
and  ruin  his  own — ^that  he  should  live  unrewarded  and  die 
brokenhearted — is  unhappily  common  enough;  but  we  do  not 
remember  another  instance  of  a  discovery  so  nearly  brought  ta 
perfection,  and  then  so  suddenly  dropped  and  so  long  allowed  to 
sleep  in  oblivion.  K  Dudley  discovered  the  art  of  applying  coke 
to  the  manufacture  of  iron,  his  secret  died  with  him ;  for  Dr.  Plot, 
in  his  *•  History  of  Staffordshire,'  published  in  1686,  while  he  is 
recommending  coke  for  malting  and  other  purposes,  expressly 
states  that  for  the  smelting  and  refining  of  iron  it  is  wholly  unfit 
The  next  experiment  was  made  with  raw  coal  by  a  German,  who, 
by  the  same  authority,  is  called  Mr.  Blewstone,  and  *  who  built  his 
furnaces  at  Wednesbury,  so  ingeniously  contrived  that  only  the 
flame  of  the  coal  should  come  to  the  ore  ;'  but  in  the  state  of  the 
iron  manufacture  at  that  time,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  this 
invention  had  no  success.  The  first  man  who  permanently  es- 
tablished works  for  the  smelting  of  iron  with  coal  was  Mr. 
Abraham  Darby,  who  commenced  his  undertaking  in  Coalbrooke 
Dale  in  the  year  1713.  He  enlarged  his  furnaces  and  improved 
their  shape,  and  devised  many  new  expedients  for  increasing  the 
blast  by  means  of  machinery  set  in  motion  by  the  water-power 
which  was  supplied  by  the  streams  of  his  wellnselected  site. 

And  now,  connecting  the  well-known  names  of  Darby  and 
Coalbrooke  Dale  with  the  ultimate  success  of  the  iron  trade,  we 
naturally  expect  to  find  that  from  this  point  one  triumph  of  human 
ingenuity  led  to  another  till  the  manufacture  was  developed  to  its 
present  full-blown  dimensions.  Quite  the  reverse.  Since  the  days 
when  Dudley  wrote,  the  iron  trade  had  rapidly  declined  and  con- 
tinned  to  decline.  Of  the  800  furnaces  and  forges  which  were  then 
known  to  exist,he  calculates  that  300  were  furnaces  for  the  smelting* 
of  iron,  that  the  average  make  of  each  was  15  tons  per  week,  and 
that  they  worked  forty  weeks  in  the  year.  But  this  would  give  a 
result  of  180,000  tons  for  the  annual  make  of  the  country — an 
amount  which  far  exceeded  the  aggregate  of  the  exports  and  the 
possible  consumption  of  the  country  at  that  period.  It  is  clear 
that  Dudley,  in  his  eagerness  to  prove  the  havoc  which  the  iron 
trade,  as  then  conducted,  was  making  with  the  woods,  greatly  over- 
estimated the  number  of  furnaces  in  blast,  and  the  average  '  make ' 
of  each  furnace ;  but  after  every  possible  allowance  for  his  cre- 
dulity or  his  exaggeration,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  iron- 
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mannfactare  had  reached  in  Charles  II.'s  day  a  culminating  point, 
from  which  it  suddenly  declined,  and  which  it  did  not  again 
approach  for  upwards  of  a  century. 

The  rapid  progress  which  agriculture  made  after  the  accession 
of  WiUiiun  III.  swept  away  die  woodlands  to  an  extent  which 
it  is  now  difficult  to  conceive.*  The  increased  price  of  charcoal 
and  the  difficulties  of  internal  transit  so  raised  the  price  of  the 
home  manufacture,  that  the  annual  importation  of  Russian  iron  at 
YIL  per  ton,  and  Swedish  iron  at  18/.,  and  even  for  some  qualities 
24/1  per  ton,  continued  steadily  to  increase  till  it  reacned  the 
amount  of  nearly  50,000  tons,  while  the  annual  make  of  British 
charooal-iron  sunk  from  18,000  to  13,000  tons,  and  remained 
steadily  at  that  average  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  To  this  the  iron  smelted  with  coal  made  no  very 
important  addition,  and  it  was  confessedly  of  inferior  quality. 
From  time  to  time  proposals  were  made  in  Parliament  for 
diminishing  or  removing  the  duty  on  American  iron ;  but  they 
produced  no  results,  and  are  worth  noticing  only  in  so  far  as 
the  debates  to  which  they  gave  rise  throw  light  on  the  estimate 
in  which  the  different  kinds  of  iron  were  then  held.  The 
advo<;ates  for  the  measure  urged  that  our  colonies  would  be  able 
to  supply  iron  equal  in  quality  to  that  for  which  we  annually 
paid  upwards  of  600,000/.  to  strangers.  Its  opposers  argued 
that  the  colonial  iron  was  not  equal  to  the  Swedish,  and  that, 
even  if  it  were,  only  the  British  iron  would  be  displaced  by 
It  The  question  turned  on  the  quality  of  the  home  manufacture, 
on  which  the  disputants  were  not  agreed.  But  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  from  the  superiority  of  the  Swedish  ore  for  certain 
porposes  and  the  declining  quality  of  the  British  charcoal,  the 
English  iron  could  not  at  that  time  compete  with  the  Swedish. 
So  little  fear,  however,  was  then  felt  lest  the  demand  of  the  iron- 
manufacture  should  exceed  even  the  diminished  supply  of  wood, 
that  in  1760  we  find  the  tanners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield 
petitioning  the  legislature  against  any  encouragement  to  the  iron 
trade  of  the  American  colonies,  lest  the  home  manufacture  should 
be  discontinued,  and  the  woods  by  which  the  tanning  trade  was 
tapplied  with  bark  should  cease  to  be  felled. 

At  length  the  completion  of  the  steam-engine  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century  supplied  the  power  which  was  needed  to 
give  the    iron-manufacture  its  full  development      Hitherto  the 

*  The  apprehensions  which  the  disappearance  of  the  woods  occasioned  were 
very  general  and  yery  strong.  We  remember  to  have  seen  the  MS.  journal  of  a 
lanre  landed  proprietor  of  the  last  century,  who  proves  by  a  rule  of  three  sum  that 
viuiin  a  limited  time  the  country  would  be  denuded  of  timber,  and  left  absolutely 
withoat  commerce  and  without  defence. 
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'top  measures'  only  of  the  minerals  had  been  worked,  and 
generally  on  the  *  rise  of  the  mine/  where  the  water  would  not  lie, 
or  those  strata  favourably  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  where 
levels  could  be  driven  in  and  the  water  released.  Water  was 
the  (great  enemy  in  the  pits,  and  even  in  shallow  workings  it 
often  accumulated  faster  than  a  gin  turned  by  horse-power  could 
faring  it  to  the  surface.  By  the  new  agency  of  steam  the  deepest 
pits  were  drained,  and  materials  were  drawn  up  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  in  a  quantity  and  with  a  rapidity  and  security  hitherto 
unknown.  By  the  same  means  that  prodigious  ^ blast'  was 
obtained  for  the  furnaces  to  which  all  subsequent  improvements 
of  the  manufacture  owe  their  origin.  Instead  of  the  rude  ma- 
chinery  of  waterwheels  and  bellows,  huge  engines  of  enormous 
power  forced  an  immense  volume  of  air  through  several  small 
*  tuyers '  or  tubes,  so  disposed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  furnaces 
that  in  each  portion  of  the  ignited  mass  an  equally  diffused  blast 
may  raise  an  equal  intensity  of  heat.  Furnaces  of  greater  height 
and  much  larger  capacity  than  any  hitherto  known  were  erected, 
and  in  its  general  aspect  the  iron-manufacture  assumed  very  much 
the  appearance  which  it  maintains  at  the  present  day. 

Most  readers  are  aware  that  the  flammg  towers  which  give 
such  an  unearthly  effect  at  night  to  what  is  picturesquely  called 
the  Black  Country  round  Wolverhampton,  are  iron  fumacea, 
and  that  the  projecting  circular  galleries  which  surround  their 
tops  are  contrived  for  pouring  down  their  .capacious  throats,  by 
apertures  placed  at  equal  distances,  an  equable  and  regular  supply 
of  the  materials  with  which  they  are  fed.  Besides  &e  ironstone 
and  the  fuel,  there  is  needed  a  third  substance,  which  is  called  ^  a 
flux,'  because  it  forms  a  fusible  compound  with  the  earthy  matter 
of  the  mineral.  When  we  are  acquainted  with  the  foreign 
matter  in  combination  with  the  ore,  chemistry  tells  us  what 
substance  we  ought  to  add  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the 
metaL  Among  the  wondrous  provisions  of  nature  for  the  con* 
venience  of  man,  none  is  more  remarkable  than  that  by  which 
many  substances  are  fusible  in  conjunction  at  a  temperature 
which  either  could  resist  separately.  The  British  ores  are  for 
the  most  part  argillaceous,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  combined 
with  what  in  its  general  character  and  appearance  resembles 
clay.  To  all  such  limestone  in  due  proportion  must  be  added  ; 
but  if  the  earthy  matter  consists  of  lime,  clay  is  the  proper 
flux.  In  either  case,  the  foreign  matter  and  the  flux  are  fused* 
into  one  substance,  the  liberated  iron  sinks  downwards,  and, 
having  now  itself  become  fusible  by  the  combination  of  *  carbon,' 
with  which  it  has  been  impregnated  by  the  fuel,  it  melts  as  it 
reaches  the  point  of  fusion  (which  is  a  little  above  the  level  of  the 

blast). 
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blast),  and  settles  down  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  furnace,  other- 
wise called  the  *  hearth.*  It  is  followed  by  the  scoria,  slag,  or 
*  cinder'  (as  it  is  always  called  in  the  trade),  composed  of  the 
flux,  the  foreign  matter  of  the  ores,  and  the  ashes  of  the  fuel, 
which  are  now  in  a  vitrified  state ;  and  this  artificial  lava,  being 
of  much  less  specific  gravity,  rests  on  the  surface  of  the  iron 
and  protects  it  from  the  action  of  the  blast.  The  furnace  is 
continued  *  in  blast,'  that  is  to  say  in  full  operation,  and  must 
be  fed  equably  and  constantly  with  materia  night  and  day 
till  the  manufacturer  thinks  fit  to  *  blow  it  out,'  either  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  it  or  of  reducing  his  make  of  iron.  At 
certain  intervals,  generally  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  the 
furnace  is  tapped ;  that  is  to  say,  the  stoppage  of  sand  which 
closes  an  orifice  at  the  bottom  is  knocked  away,  the  liquefied 
metal  rashes  out,  and  is  guided  successively  into  moulds  of 
sand  in  the  form  of  thick  short  bars,  which  by  a  rude  metaphor, 
as  old  as  the  invention  of  casting,  are  called  *pigs,'  while  the 
main-channel  down  which  the  red-hot  torrent  flows  is  called  the 
•  sow.'  The  practised  eye,  as  it  scans  the  colour  of  the  cinder 
and  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  molten  tide  as  it  flows, 
can  foretell  at  once  what  the  quality  of  the  produce  will  be. 
The  best  chemical  reasons  can  be  given  to  explain  these  indica- 
tions— ^it  is  enough  for  the  present  to  note  them. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  methods  was  contemporaneous 
with  an  increased  and  rapidly-increasing  demand.  The  advancing 
civilization  of  the  world  required  more  iron  than  the  old  system 
could  furnish.  The  case  was  analogous  to  one  much  less  im- 
portant which  we  have  witnessed  in  our  own  day.  As  luxury 
increased,  more  people  chose  to  bum  wax-candles  than  all  the 
bees  in  the  world  could  supply  with  wax.  Some  substitution 
was  inevitable.  Fortunately  in  the  iron  trade  the  substitution 
was  most  satisfactory.  The  coal  was  coked,  and  the  improved 
Mast  was  powerful  enough  to  raise  it  to  a  temperature  as  mtense 
as  that  of  charcoal.  The  iron  thus  produced  was  such  as  to 
supersede  the  Swedish  for  all  but  a  few  special  purposes ;  and  as 
it  could  be  manufactured  at  a  much  cheaper  cost  than  that  at 
which  foreign  iron  could  be  imported,  it  was  made  to  a  con- 
siderable profit.  At  the  same  time  the  canal  system  was  rapidly 
advancing  to  perfection,  and  the  increased  facilities  of  traffic  gave 
an  impulse  to  commercial  enterprise  beyond  what  the  most 
san^ne  had  ventured  to  anticipate. 

The  effect  of  this  prosperity  was  to  attract  into  the  iron  trade 
a  vast  amount  of  fresh  capital,  and  to  call  forth  a  great  deal  of 
energy  and  ingenuity  for  the  invention  of  methods  by  which 
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labour  and  expense  might  be  abridged,  and  materials  hitherto  un- 
serviceable might  be  turned  to  account  Thus  a  prodigious 
number  of  improvements  have  been  successively  introduced  into 
the  manufacture.  But  it  must  be  roundly  and  broadly  stated  that 
the  improvement  is  shown  only  in  the  increased  quantity  and 
diminished  cost  of  production,  and  not  in  the  quality  of  the 
iron.  It  is  true  that  improvements  in  quality  are  often  vaunted 
as  the  result  of  modem  inventions  ;  but  the  sense  in  which 
the  assertion  is  made  must  be  explained.  When  a  new  process 
for  cheapening  the  manufacture  of  iron  is  discovered,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  a  deterioration  of  quality  ensues.  This 
bad  effect  is  corrected,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  by  some 
subsequent  contrivance,  and  no  doubt  in  such  cases  an  important 
improvement  is  made;  but  the  improvement  is  only  relative. 
In  the  earliest  times  a  small  quantity  of  iron  was  extracted 
from  the  very  best  materials  by  the  rudest,  most  laborious,  and 
therefore  most  expensive  of  processes ;  but  the  iron  thus  manu- 
factured is  equal  in  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  the  metal  to  any 
that  modem  times  can  produce.  In  this  sense  there  has  been  no 
improvement  since  the  days  of  Tubal  Cain.  The  bedstead  of  Og, 
king  of  Basan,  was  doubtless  better  than  any  now  turned  out  at 
Birmingham.  The  specimens  of  ancient  and  mediieval  iron  and 
steel  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  of  first-rate  quality ;  and 
the  holiday-making  manufacturer  who  takes  an  excursion-trip  to 
London  will  see  in  the  iron  railings  of  St  Paul's,  which  were 
cast  at  Lamberhurst,  in  Kent,  two  centuries  ago,  a  specimen  of 
iron  which  might  certainly  be  made  in  the  present  day,  but 
which  it  would  puzzle  his  ingenuity  to  procure.  It  would  lead 
us  into  unnecessary  details  if  we  were  to  chronicle  each  succes- 
sive improvement  as  it  was  introduced.  We  hurry  on  to  the 
invention  of  the  hot  blast,  which  in  its  consequences  is  hardly  less 
important  than  Dudley's  discovery  of  the  use  of  coal.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  furnaces  of  Pern  a  contrivance  had  been 
remarked  for  letting  the  air  pass  over  hot  coals,  and  thus  become 
heated  in  its  passage  to  the  fire  (Scrivenor,  p.  20).  But  it 
was  his  own  observation,  and  not  archicological  research,  that 
in  1829  suggested  to  Mr.  Neilson,  of  the  Clyde  Iron  Works, 
the  possibility  of  economising  fuel  by  substituting  hot  for  cold 
air  in  blowing  his  furnaces.  The  experiment  at  first  only  par- 
tially answered  the  projector's  expectations.  The  air  was  heated 
in  an  oven  contrived  for  the  purpose  to  290°  or  300°  of  Fahren- 
heit, and  the  enormous  consumption  of*  coal  reduced  to  coke, 
which  hitherto  had  been  necessary  in  that  district,  was  consider- 
ably reduced :  but  on  subsequently  raising  the  temperature  of 
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the  hot  blast  to  that  of  melting  lead,*  the  success  was  complete, 
and  the  economy  of  fuel  was  not  less  than  70  or  75  per  cent. 
Mr.  Crane  states,  in  a  report  to  the  British  Association  in  1858, 
that  he  was  led,  by  observing  at  his  own  fireside  the  cooling 
effect  of  a  common  pair  of  bellows  at  the  point  where  the  cold 
air  comes  in  contact  with  the  ignited  matter,  to  try  the  effect  of 
the  hot  blast  on  the  anthracite  coal — a  very  valuable  but  in- 
tractable material  in  the  smelting  of  iron — and  the  etkd  of  the 
alteration  was  very  considerable.  Mr.  Dixon  applied  the  hot 
blast  to  raw  coal,  and  met  with  a  success  which  far  exceeded  his 
most  sanguine  expectations.  The  hot  blast  not  only  had  power 
sufficient  to  produce  in  the  raw  coal  the  requisite  intensity  of 
heat,  but  was  also  found  to  expel  from  it  to  a  certain  extent 
the  sulphur  which  injured  the  quality  of  the  iron,t  and  thus 
a  gpreat  economy  in  labour  as  well  as  in  the  quantity  of  fuel  was 
eifected.  Since  then  the  *  black  band,'  an  ironstone  found  in  great 
quantities  in  Scotland  and  also  to  a  less  extent  in  Wales,^  but  not 
readily  convertible  into  iron  by  the  old  methods,  and  also  the 
Northamptonshire  and  the  Cleveland  ores,*  discoveries  of  a  later 
date  and  of  incalculable  extent,  have  been  made  by  hot  blast  to 
yield  their  iron  in  great  abundance.  Another  material  which  had 
hitherto  been  thrown  away  was  by  the  same  agency  made  available 
for  die  purposes  of  the  ironmaster.  The  *  tapcinder,'  or  refuse  of  the 
Spuddling  furnaces'  (where  the  second  process  of  the  iron-manu- 
facture begins,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently),  and  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  cinder  of  the  blast  furnace,  contains  a 
considerable  percentage  of  metal,  and  when  thrown  again  into  the 
furnace  greatly  increases  the  *  yield,'  though  it  proportionally 
deteriorates  the  quality  of  the  iron. 

The  results  of  these  successive  discoveries  and  innovations  ar- 
tnxly  astonishing.  The  make  of  iron,  which,  on  the  introduction 
of  steam,  had  suddenly  risen  to  nearly  50,000  tons  per  annum, 
in  1796  reached  125,000 ;  in  1806  it  had  advanced  to  nearly 
260,000.  In  1825  the  make  was  nearly  600,000  tons  ;  in  1840 
it  amounted  to  1,300,000  tons ;  in  1854  to  2,700,000.  The 
returns  for  the  present  year  are  not  completed,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  for  the  United  Kingdom  they  will  not  fall  much  short 
of  4,000,000  tons.     The  reduction  in  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  iron 

*  We  understand  experiments  are  now  being  m^e  with  the  blast  heated  to 
JOOOO. 

t  Such,  at  least,  seems  to  be  its  effect.  In  Staffordshire  the  '  New  Mine '  coal 
and  other  thin  measures  conld  not  safely  be  nsed  in  the  cold  bUist,  but  with  hot 
Uast  they  are  employed  in  considerable  quantities. 

(  These  ironstones,  in  small  quantities  and  combined  with  other  ores,  might 
be  smelted  by  the  cold  blast;  but  if  i^scd  alone,  hot  blast  would  be  absolutely 
oeeewury. 

has 
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has  been  very  considerable,  and  the  supply  of  the  inferior  sorts  has 
become  most  abundant.  Thus  far  all  is  well.  For  many  purposes 
the  inferior  qualities  are  as  well  suited  as  those  of  more  costly 
make,  and  the  variety  of  choice  now  offered  to  the  manufacturer 
affords  him  great  facility  of  combination,  so  as  to  produce  exactly 
the  quality  best  suited  to  his  purpose  at  the  cheapest  rate.  In 
short,  the  consequence  of  the  new  discoveries  would  be  unqualified 
good  if  all  manufacturers  and  their  customers  were  perfectly 
honest  and  perfectly  prudent  and  wise.  But  when  can  this  be 
expected  on  this  side  of  the  Millennium  ?  And  the  first  result  of 
the  prodigious  increase  of  supply  to  the  market  was  to  raise,  on 
the ,  least  decline  of  demand,  a  ruinous  competition,  under  the 
pressure  of  which  honesty  is  too  apt  to  yield  and  wisdom  to  fail. 
Thus  the  recent  improvements  in  the  iron  manufacture  are  clogged 
with  many  and  great  drawbacks.  To  estimate  their  relative  im« 
portance — to  compare  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  modem 
progress,  and  thus  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  present  position  of 
the  trade — is  the  main  object  of  our  present  inquiry. 

In  the  first  place,  We  direct  our  attention  to  tne  first  process,-^ 
the  manufacture  of  ^  pig-iron.'  As  the  cold-blast  can  act  efficiently 
only  on  the  best  materials,  and  from  them  only  can  the  first*class 
iron  be  made,  and  as  the  hot-blast  is  needed  where  any  materials 
of  inferior  quality  are  introduced,  iron  in  modem  days  is  divided 
by  a  broad  line  into  two  comprehensive  classes,  bearing  different 
prices  in  the  market,  and  applicable  to  different  purposes.  The 
< cold-blast'  comprises  all  the  first-rate  iron.  The  ^hot-blast' 
includes  all  the  second-rate  varieties,  from  very  excellent  down 
to  the  worst  possible  iron.  Several  eminent  iron-masters, 
indeed,  are  of  opinion  (and  in  that  opinion  we  entirely  concur) 
that  the  occasional  and  auxiliary  use  of  a  portion  of  hot-blast 
in  a  cold-blast  furnace  improves  the  quality  of  the  iron  and 
removes  at  once  the  little  difficulties  which  occasionally  arise, 
provided  ahoays  that  no  rise  ie  made  of  tlie  hot-blast  to  introduce  a 
mixture  of  cJieaper  and  inferior  materials.  But  so  difficult  is  it 
to  inspire  confidence  in  a  manufacture  where  trickery  has  be« 
come  common,  that  it  is  safer  to  refrain  from  the  most  di»* 
creet  and  beneficial  use  of  the  hot-blast  from  the  fear  of 
exciting  distrust  By  stipulating  for  cold-blast,  the  purchaser 
shows  that  he  desires  to  have,  and  is  willing  to  pay  for,  the  best 
iron ;  but  he  must  specify  more  particularly  what  denomination  of 
iron  he  requires — for  its  qualities  are  very  various — ^using  the  term 
^  quality '  to  denote  not  merely  different  degrees  of  goodness,  but 
totally  different  properties.  These  latter,  in  modem  days,  are  usu- 
ally designated  by  the  numerals  up  to  8.  Nos.  1,  2,  ^  mark  the 
gradations  of  the  grey  'melting'  iron,  as  it  is  called,  wl^ch  is 

used 
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used  chiefly  for  very  fine  castings  and  steel.  No.  4  is  generally 
called  *  best  grey  forge/  and  is  too  grey  for  ordinary  forge  pur- 
poses. No.  5  is  called  *"  grey  forge/  and  is  less'  melting,  but  of 
tougher  quality.  No.  6  is  ^  strong  forge  /  and  these  two  latter 
qualities  are  those  in  the  greatest  request  for  the  manufacture  of 
wrought-iron.  No.  7  is  mottled,  and  No.  8  is  white.  The  latter 
are  of  decidedly  inferior  quality,  but  useful  for  many  purposes. 
This  classification  obtains  through  all  the  varieties  of  good  and 
bad  iron.  Melting-iron  may  at  once  be  discerned  by  the  novice 
from  the  tougher  kinds  by  the  gre3mess  of  its  colour,  and  the 
rough  sparkling  crystals  it  exhibits  in  its  fracture ;  but  it  re- 
quires the  eye  of  an  adept  to  distinguish  No.  1  cold'-hhst  iron 
from  No.  1  hot-blast  cinder4ron^  which  is  worth  less  by  two 
pounds  per  ton. 

But  neither  in  the  case  of  *  cold-blast  *  nor  of  *  hot-blast '  iron  will 
materials  of  the  same  denomination,  even  when  they  are  really 
of  the  same  quality,  invariably  produce  results  of  equal  value. 
Much  depends  on  the  manufacturer.  By  want  of  skill  and  care 
white  and  mottled  iron  may  be  turned  out  of  a  cold-blast  furnace, 
and  in  spite  of  skill  and  care  a  certain  proportion  of  these  in-' 
ferior  qualities  will  be  made.  Even  from  the  same  furnace  and 
from  the  same  materials  samples  of  different  kinds  of  iron  are 
often  produced.  The  quality  of  the  iron  in  both  the  senses  above 
noted  depends  on  the  care  with  which  the  manufacture  is  con- 
ducted. Great  vigilance  is  needed  to  watch  the  furnaces  and 
the  machinery  connected  with  them,  in  order  to  obviate  or  remedy 
the  many  accidents  which  may  mar  the  process  of  smelting. 
Moreover,  beyond  human  control  many  influences,  such  as  heat 
and  other  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  affect  the  action  of 
the  furnaces  in  ways  that  can  neither  be  counteracted  nor  ex- 
plained; and  as  yet  no  foresight  can  prevent  a  burdened  fur- 
nace occasionally  '  slipping,'  that  is  to  say,  sinking  irregularly 
on  one  side,  and  damaging  the  cast  of  iron.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
hoped  that  the  future  researches  of  science  will  throw  new  light  on 
these  unintelligible  causes  of  mishap ;  and  sometimes  we  suspect 
they  admit  of  a  very  simple  explanation.  Very  possibly,  when  the 
disappointed  ironmaster  is  deploring  some  'unaccountable' disas- 
ter, he  would  do  well  to  inquir^f  some  malformation  of  his  old- 
fashioned  furnaces,  or  other  deficiency  in  his  own  arrangements^ 
may  not  bear  part  of  the  blame ;  and  often  there  stands  within  ear- 
shot the  careless  delinquent  whose  neglect  of  duty  would,  if  con- 
fessed, explain  the  mystery.  But,  above  all,  success  depends  on  the 
judgment  with  which  the  materials  are  combined.  In  the  first 
instance,  as  the  quantity  and  the  component  parts  of  the  earthy 
matter  contained  in  the  different  ores  vary  considerably,  the  pro- 
portion 
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portion  of  flux  must  vary  accordingly  ;  and  though  this  is  learned 
empirically  by  a  clever  and  observant  furnace-manager,  the  result 
would  be  arrived  at  more  speedily  and  more  surely  by  the  as- 
sistance of  chemical  analysis.  The  best  ironstones  differ  very 
much  from  each  other  in  their  properties,  and  it  is  by  a  judicious 
combination  of  them  that  the  exact  quality  required  is  pro- 
duced. Thus  a  complete  and  full  understanding  between  the 
manufacturer  of  pig-iron  and  his  customers  is  necessary ;  and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  intervention  of  brokers 
and  middlemen,  who  rarely  understand  either  the  requirements 
of  the  one  or  the  produce  of  the  other,  leads  so  often  to  mistakes. 

In  using  the  inferior  ores  a  judicious  mixture  is  still  more 
necessary  to  correct  their  respective  defects.  In  former  days,  only 
those  materials  could  be  used  in  combination  which  were  found 
in  close  proximity  to  each  other.  On  the  substitution  of  coke  for 
charcoal,  many  of  the  old  ironworks  which  had  been  erected  on 
sites  where  coal  was  not  found  in  connection  with  the  ironstone 
were  abandoned ;  but  now,  by  means  of  the  increased  facility  of 
communication,  the  deficiencies  of  one  district  may  be  compen- 
sated by  the  abundance  of  another.  In  fact,  the  multiplication  of 
railways  has  introduced  a  gradual  and  unmarked  revolution  in  the 
iron-tiade,  of  which  the  effects  are  by  no  means  fully  developed. 
Of  the  ores  thus  brought  into  more  general  use,  the  haematite  or 
red  ore  is  the  richest ;  it  yields  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  and  needs 
no  calcining ;  and  as  these  qualities  diminish  the  cost  of  labour 
and  of  freight,  it  is  extensively  used,  even  in  distant  districts. 
The  hiematite  and  richer  ores  have  a  tendency  to  make  iron 
which,  though  tough  when  cold,  is  brittle  at  red  heat.  This 
quality  is,  in  the  trade,  called  '  red  short.'  Iron,  in  the  making 
of  which  *  tapcinder '  has  been  employed,  is  brittle  when  cold, 
though  easily  worked  when  hot,  and  accordingly  is  technically 
called  'cold  short.'  It  is  by  judicious  mixtures  of  these  anta- 
gonistic  properties  that  good  serviceable  iron  is  produced.  Thus 
for  instance,  in  Wales,  the  '  Black  band,'  with  the  assistance  of 
hsematite  and  clay  iron-stone  to  improve  tlie  quality,  and  of  tap- 
cinder  to  increase  the  quantity  and  so  keep  down  the  price,  pro- 
duces a  class  of  iron  which  is  very  cheap  and  highly  useful  for 
common  purposes. 

Yet,  when  human  ingenuity  Ufe  done  all  it  can  to  improve  the 
inferior  qualities  of  iron,  we  return  to  the  point  from  which  we 
started.  The  best  iron  can  be  made  only  from  the  best  nmte- 
rials,  and  there  remains  the  broad  distinction  between  the  *  hot- 
blast  '  and  the  *•  cold-blast.'  Eut  as  the  supply  of  first-class 
materials  is  limited,  it  follows  that  the  make  of  first-class  iron 
cannot  be  greatly  increased,  though  that  of  inferior  quality  admits 

of 
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of  indefinite  extension.  Wales  owes  its  importance  as  an  iron- 
manufacturing  district  to  the  excellence  of  its  coals.  Its  iron 
ores  are  for  the  most  part  of  an  inferior  quality.  In  Staffordshire 
the  stone  is  of  very  superior  quality,  but  the  best  coals  are  so 
far  worked  out  that  it  is  necessary  to  employ  largely  those  of  in- 
ferior value.  In  Shropshire  the  ironstones  generally  are  capable  of 
producing  the  best  iron  for  all  purposes,  without  foreign  mix- 
tares  ;  and  the  supply  of  coal  is  satisfactory.  It  is  a  matter  of 
great  interest  and  importance  to  ascertain  whether  the  aggregate 
make  of  first-class  iron  admits  of  any  considerable  increase ;  and  we 
learn  with  regret  that  many  practical  men,  whose  opinion  is  enti- 
tled to  the  greatest  weight,  are  inclined  to  reply  in  the  negative. 
That  there  will  be  no  great  increase  under  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  trade,  we  readily  believe ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  if  a 
new  customer,  or  the  increased  requirements  of  an  old  one  (such  as 
Government),  occasioned  a  steady  demand  for  first-rate  quality,  the 
first-class  ironworks  would  have  no  diflSculty  in  increasing  their 
make  to  an  extent  which  in  the  aggregate  would  be  considerable. 
At  present  the  proportion  of  the  inferior  kinds  to  the  superior  is 
very  large.  In  South  Wales  the  cold-blast  iron  does  not  exceed 
3  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  of  iron  made  in  the  district.  In 
Scotland  and  Cleveland  it  does  not  equal  one.  In  Staffordshire 
it  is  less  than  5  (but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  much  of  the 
'  hot-blast '  of  Staffordshire  is  of  very  inferior  quality) ;  and  in 
Shropshire  alone  it  reaches  the  amount  of  from  40  to  50  per 
cent,  or  nearly  one-half.  If  the  annual  production  of  cold-blast 
iron  remains  stationary,  while  that  of  hot-blast  is  on  the  increase, 
it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  cold-blast  is  virtually  dimi- 
nishing, as  a  certain  percentage  of  it  is  in  so  many  cases  needed 
to  correct  the  defects  of  the  inferior  kinds. 

As  far  as  the  pressure  of  competition  has  induced  the  makers 
of  first-class  iron  to  lower  their  standard,  it  has  worked  ill  for 
the  public  and  for  individual  traders.  That  each  district  should 
make  the  best  iron  of  which  its  materials  are  capable,  is  the 
interest  of  the  country,  whose  supremacy  in  the  iron-ti'ade  and 
whose  safety  depend  on  the  quality  of  its  iron ;  and  it  is  miserable 
policy  for  the  midland  manufacturer,  who  is  possessed  of  good 
materials,  to  compete  in  the  sale  of  low-priced  iron  widi  the 
worker  of  inferior  minerals  who  has  the  advantage  of  a  seaport 
He  is  beaten  by  his  rival  in  price,  even  when  the  demand  is 
plentiful,  and,  when  it  slackens,  he  is  left  without  a  market  and 
without  a  character. 

Popularly  speaking,  the  use  of  coal  for  the  purpose  of  smelting 
iron  is  universal ;  but  there  are  still  kept  up  in  certain  districts 

some 
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some  of  the  old  charcoal-furnaces :  they  are  very  few  in  number, 
and  their  aggregate  produce  bears  a  very  insignificant  proportion 
to  the  prodigious  sum-total  of  the  annual  returns  of  the  iron- 
trade;  but  it  is  highly  valuable.  It  is  available  for  purposes 
to  which  no  other  iron  can  be  applied;  it  possesses  qualities 
which  no  other  British  iron  can  equal,*  and  bears  of  course  the 
highest  price  in  the  market.  We  are  persuaded  that,  by  a  judi- 
cious use  of  it,  the  strength  of  our  ordnance  might  be  pro- 
digiously increased,  and  the  experiment  would  be  much  less 
expensive,  and  much  more  promising,  than  many  which  the 
Government  have  recently  made.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
this  manufacture  should  be  extended ;  but  a  difficulty  presents 
itself  in  the  supply  of  charcoal,  which  cannot  easily  be  increased 
in  quantity,  and  which  has  much  deteriorated  in  quality  since 
it  has  become  the  custom,  instead  of  full-grown  oak  timber,  to 
employ  underwood  of  all  denominations  for  its  manufacture.  It 
would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter  more  fully  into  this  part 
of  the  subject  at  present,  although  it  is  highly  interesting.  Char- 
coal is  the  most  important  agent  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  as 
it  is  in  all  the  processes  of  metallurgy ;  and  we  see  with  great 
satisfaction  that  this  portion  of  Dr.  Percy's  work  is  laboured  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  contains  the  most  minute  and  accurate 
information. 

The  pig-iron,  which  is  the  result  of  the  first  process  of  the 
iron  manufacture,  is  the  raw  material  of  all  its  sul^equent  opera- 
tions. Thus  much  of  the  iron  trade,  we  presume,  must  have  been 
known  to  our  negotiators  when  they  framed  the  commercial 
treaty  with  France,  which  we  should  designate  as  ridiculous,  if 
its  consequences  were  less  serious.  But  it  matters  little  to  the 
country  at  large  whether  they  knowingly  betrayed  or  ignorantly 
surrendered  its  interests.  The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  iron  was 
generally  quoted  as  one  of  the  few  advantages  gained  by  England 
in  the  one-sided  bargain.  The  iron  trade  was  sufiering  from 
depression ;  iron  is  one  of  the  staples  of  English  commerce,  and 
the  relief  to  this  great  manufacturing  interest  was  an  excellent 
parliamentary  topic.  When  we  come  to  particulars,  we  find  it 
IS  on  pig-iron  only  that  any  important  reduction  is  made.  Our 
rivals  obtain  the  raw  material  of  which  they  were  in  want,  and 
the  British  workman  is  defrauded  of  his  profit  on  the  manufac- 

*  We  happen  to  know  that  Messrs.  Harrison,  Ainslie,  and  Co.,  of  Newland  Fur- 
nace, Ulyerstone,  are  selline  pig-iron  to  a  manufacturer  in  France,  who  finds  it  of 
such  a  quality  as  to  be  able  to  coat  pistol-barrels  from  it  without  any  further 
manipulation  than  remeltin^  and  annealing.  Thousands  of  these  pistols  are  mado 
yearly  for  the  French,  Belgian,  and  Spanish  markets. 

tured 
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tared  article.  But  this  is  not  all.  Confidence  is  more  important 
to  commerce  even  than  customs.  By  not  one  farthing  has  the 
commercial  treaty  raised  the  price  even  of  pig-iron. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  foundry  the  pig-iron  is  simply  remelted 
in  air-fiimaces,  or  *  cupolas/  *  and  then  in  a  liquid  state  is  cast  into 
moulds  of  the  shape  required.  The  process  of  making  wrought- 
iron  is  somewhat  more  complicated,  and  in  modem  times  has 
been  divided  into  two  parts,  although  by  the  brilliant  invention 
of  Mr.  Cort  it  has  on  the  whole  been  much  simplified,  and  its 
cost  very  much  diminished.  It  would  only  weary  the  reader  to 
describe  the  laborious  and  expensive  methods  which  were  pre- 
viously in  use,  and  the  many  alterations  which  had  been  intro- 
duced with  imperfect  success.  Mr.  Cort,  after  many  years  of 
experiments,  discovered  the  means  of  converting  cast  or  pig  iron 
into  malleable  iron,  by  a  process  which  was  at  once  rapid,  sure, 
and  economicaL  The  iron  is  remelted  in  a  puddling-fumace,  as 
it  is  called,  which  is  heated  with  raw  coal,  and  there,  by  a  series 
of  operations  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  to  the 
general  reader,  but  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  the  iron 
malleability  and  toughness  by  expelling  the  carbon,  it  is  mani- 
pulated till  it  acquires  the  consistency  of  a  solid  white-hot  ball. 
In  this  shape  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  an  enormous  hammer 
of  four  or  five  tons  weight,  by  which  the  coarser  parts  are  beaten 
from  it,  and  it  is  formed  into  the  shape  of  thick,  short  bars,  called 
blooms  or  slabs.  While  still  red-hot  it  is  passed  through  a  series 
of  grooved  rollers  till  it  is  drawn  out  into  a  long  bar,  the  exact 
dimensions  of  which  are  regulated  by  the  requirements  of  the 
manufacture  for  which  it  is  destined.  The  bars  thus  made  are 
technically  called  puddled  bars  (the  operation  which  they  have 
undergone  in  the  furnace  being  called  *  puddling '),  and  they  are 
considered  as  half'-TnanufcLctured  iron.  They  are  not  classed  as 
merchant-iron  (till  ^a  further  operation  is  gone  through.  When 
cool  fhey  are  again  submitted  to  the  action  of  fire,  and,  when 
hot  enough,  are  *  welded '  together  and  formed  into  the  various 
denominations  of  bars,  rods,  hoops,  sheets,  or  plates.  There  is  no 
property  of  iron  which  is  more  important  in  rendering  it  service- 
able to  man  than  that  by  which  its  fragments  may,  at  a  certain 
temperature,  be  compressed  by  hammering  into  an  union  as  per- 
fect as  if  they  had  never  been  separated.  This  process  is  called 
*  wdding.'  When  it  is  intended  to  make  steel,  the  iron  must  be 
imjnegnated  with  carbon,  which  is  effected  by  placing  it  on  layers 
of  ignited  charcoal  in  the   ^converting'  furnaces,  as  they  are 

*  Castings  for  ordinary  patpoees  are  sometimes  made  by  nmniog  the  iron  direct 
fKm  the  bUist-fVimace. 
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called,  where  it  is  left  at  an  even  heat  for  many  days ;  but  this  is 
a  part  of  the  subject  on  which  we  have  not  space  to  enter. 

Mr.  Cort's  discovery  was  of  such  value  and  importance,  that  it 
has  given  to  this  country  the  command  of  the  markets  of  the 
world ;  yet,  with  the  usual  fate  of  discoverers,  he  derived  from 
it  no  benefit  to  himself  or  his  family.  His  two  patents  (for  the 
puddling,  and  for  the  rolling)  expired  before  he  had  perfected 
his  inventions;  and  though  his  petition  for  compensation  was 
backed  by  a  recommendation  from  the  throne  in  the  days  of 
George  IV.,  and  supported  by  a  special  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  remained  urtthout  redress. 

Tlie  two  processes  of  manufacturing  pig-iron  and  of  converting 
it  into  malleable  iron,  though  perfectly  distinct,  are  frequently 
carried  on  by  the  same  persons  and  at  the  same  works.  Bat 
whether  this  operates  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  is  doubtful. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  man  who  has  the  whole  business  in  his 
own  hands  can  best  prepare  the  pig-iron  to  meet  his  own  require- 
ments :  on  the  other,  he  is  apt  to  be  less  critical  in  the  quality 
of  an  article  which  he  makes  himself,  and  he  is  tempted  to  use 
his  own  iron  exclusively,  in  preference  to  the  mixture  which, 
even  when  the  quality  of  all  the  kinds  employed  is  equally  good, 
produces  the  best  result 

The  great  art  of  the  iron-founder  or  the  manufacturer  of  mal- 
leable iron  is  to  make  this  mixture  with  the  best  effect  For  this 
purpose  ]ie  must  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  theory  and 
the  practice  of  his  craft,  in  order  to  judge  what  qualities  of  iron 
are  best  suited  for  his  purpose :  he  must  also  have  great  experi* 
ence  of  the  trade,  to  know  where  to  procure  them. 

It  was  a  want  of  this  intimate  practical  knowledge  which 
caused  the  failure  of  an  experiment  made  by  Government  to 
manufacture  their  own  ordnance,  though  commenced  on  a  great 
scale,  and  in  many  respects  very  ably  conducted.  A  large 
foundry  was  erected,  and  all  the  necessary  plant  constructed  on 
the  most  approved  principles.  Great  pains  were  taken  to 
investigate  by  analysis  the  properties  of  various  kinds  of  pig- 
iron,  and  by  every  known  means  to  test  the  *  tension,'  *  torsion,' 
and  ^  transverse  power '  of  each.  The  persons  employed  in  the 
various  departments  were  of  very  great  ability ;  but  this  particular 
knowledge  was  wanting,  and  the  results  of  their  eilorts  were 
unsatisfactory.*      But  the  failure   should   not   have   been   con- 

*  It  is  A  matter  of  doubt  with  many  scieotifie  and  practical  men  whether  the 
total  expulsion  of  all  impurities,  such  as  phosphorus  and  silicon,  is  po$Me  in  the 
first  pittce  ;  and  in  the  second  whether  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  attempt,  which, 
it  is  urged,  has  consequences  more  prejudicial  to  the  ijuaUty  of  the  iron  than  the 
very  small  quantities  of  the  objectionable  matter  which  it  is  desired  to  remove. 
We  trust  Dr.  Pcrcy*i  work  wiU  throw  some  light  on  this  difficult  sabject 
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sideied  total.  Another  course  was  yet  open  to  the  heads  of  the 
department — ^they  might  have  applied  to  several  of  the  best* 
known  manufacturers  of  first-class  pig-iron  to  supply  a  quality 
capable  of  standing  a  certain  specified  test,  and  with  iron  thus 
obtained  they  might  have  cast  their  ordnance.  This  iron,  being 
of  extra  quality,  would  of  course  have  borne  a  higher  price  than 
what  is  usually  sold  as  first-class  iron.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  this  course  would  have  been  cheaper  and  wiser  than 
prematurely  to  abandon  their  expensive  works,  and  again  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  contractors. 

The  great  difficulty  of  the  manufacturer  is  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  his  iron  amid  the  struggles  of  competition,  the  fluctua- 
tions of  trade,  and  the  many  inducements  and  solicitations  with 
which  he  is  assailed.  Few,  indeed,  are  the  firms  (but  some,  we 
rejoice  to  say,  there  are)  who  can  venture  to  maintain  the  ^  list 
prices '  as  declared  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  iron  trade. 
On  others  the  pressure  to  reduce  the  price  acts  irresistibly  in  bad 
times,  and  with  it  the  temptation,  or  rather  the  necessity,  to  lower 
the  quality ;  but  when  the  demand  improves,  they  have  no  in- 
ducements to  improve  their  quality,  the  best  materials  are  become 
scarce,  and  the  purchaser  cannot  venture  to  be  critical.  It  is 
unfortunate,  too,  that  when  there  is  a  brisk  demand  for  iron,  the 
consequent  rise  of  prices  is  out  of  all  proportion  greater  in  Xkie 
inferior  kinds;  consequently,  on  all  such  occasions  a  standing 
temptation  is  held  out  to  manufacturers  to  tamper  with  their 
make  by  producing  quantity  at  the  expense  of  quality. 

It  is,  of  course,  die  part  of  wisdom  to  employ  the  cheapest  iron 
that  will  answer  the  purpose.  But  what  is  Xhe  purpose  ?  We 
all  remember  the  old  joke  of  the  razors  which  were  made  not  to 
cut,  but  to  sell.  A  certain  quality,  indeed,  is  needed  to  give  to 
the  specified  article  the  form  required.  It  is  not  every  kind  of 
iron  that  can  be  rolled  into  plates  or  drawn  into  wire.  But  how 
much  beyond  this  is  necessary?  Cases  like  the  following 
are  of  constant  occurrence.  An  American  trader  sends  speci- 
fications across  the  Atlantic  for  wrought  iron  on  condition  that 
they  can  be  executed  at  a  certain  price.  Such  an  order  is  ac- 
cepted only  by  firms  who  make  inferior  sorts  of  iron.  There  is 
no  stipulation  annexed  as  to  quality  on  the  one  hand,  no  attempt 
at  concealment  or  fraud  on  the  other.  No  positive  blame  can 
be  attached  to  the  manufacturer;  and  the  merchant  sells  the 
ardcle  to  a  customer  firom  whom  he  never  expects  a  second 
order,  and  is  quite  indifferent  to  the  loss  of  credit  sustained  by 
the  British  manufacturer. 

When  a  customer  such  as  the  knowing  American  bargains  for 
a  cheap  article,  he  knows  the  condition  with  which  cheapness  is 

coupled. 
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coupled.  But  die  careless  public  are  often  encouraged  by  over- 
competition  to  insist  on  cheapness,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  con- 
sequences. We  remember  to  have  read  in  the  nursery  (it  is  a 
long  time  ago)  the  story  of  a  man  who,  having  bought  twelve 
yaids  of  broadcloth  to  make  him  a  complete  suit  of  doublet^ 
hose,  and  cloak,  bethought  him  that  perchance  two  suits  might  be 
made  out  of  it,  and,  encouraged  by  the  tailor's  assent,  he  succe** 
sively  raised  his  demands,  till  he  extorted  the  promise  to  fumiah 
twelve  complete  suits  out  of  twelve  yards  of  cloth.  A|  length  he 
discovered  his  error  when  the  tailor  brought  home  the  clothes 
according  to  promise,  but  of  dimensions  suited  only  to  an  under- 
sized fairy.  Unfortunately  the  purchaser  of  cheap  hardware  has 
no  such  ocular  proof  of  his  folly.  The  deterioration  is  in  quality* 
There  is  no  diminution  in  size.  He  finds  there  is  no  wear 
in  the  goods,  and  contents  himself  with  the  explanation  that 
*  they  do  not  make  the  good  iron  they  used  to  do.'  This  is  not 
the  solution.  They  make  iron  as  good  as  ever,  but  they  make 
also  a  great  deal  of  inferior  iron ;  and  those  who  will  pay  only 
the  price  of  the  bad  have  no  right  to  complain  that  they  are  not 
supplied  with  the  good.  When  the  manufacturer  and  his  customer 
are  both  agreed  as  to  the  expediency  of  paying  the  best  price  for 
the  best  work  and  the  best  material,  there  is  no  cause  for  oom- 

£laint  of  the  quality  of  British  iron.  The  railway  companies 
ave  felt,  as  they  ought,  how  vastly  important  to  the  safety  of  life 
and  property  it  is  that  the  boilers  of  the  locomotive  engines 
should  be  as  strong  as  art  can  make  them;  and  accordingly 
the  accidents  arising  from  explosions  are  extremely  rare.  When 
plates  were  first  employed  in  the  construction  of  merchant- 
ships,  boiler-plates  only  were  used  for  the  purpose ;  but  as  the 
orders  for  iron  ships  multiplied,  the  spirit  of  competition  was 
aroused.  Contractors  made  every  efibrt  to  reduce  cost,  and  each 
new  invention  was  an  experiment  how  far  security  might  be  tam- 
pered with.  Mills  were  laid  down  to  roll  plates  of  large  size, 
by  which  the  labour  of  the  shipbuilder  was  saved^  as  less  rivet- 
ing was  required ;  but  the  strength  which  was  imparted  by  the 
overlapping  of  the  plates  was  lost  A  new  branch  of  the  trade 
has  sprung  up ;  and  the  term  boat-plate,  in  contradistinction  to 
boiler-plate,  has  been  invented,  to  designate  a  quality  and  texture 
which  are  notoriously  unfit  to  resist  the  equable  pressure  of 
steam,  but  which  shortsighted  avarice  chooses  to  risk  in  a  conflict 
with  the  sudden  strains  and  violent  wrenches  of  a  storm  at  sea. 
Thus  rashly  will  men  act  when  the  danger  is  contingent  and  the 
scene  remote  1  How  many  of  the  iron  vessels  now  built  would 
stand  the  trial  which  one  of  the  earliest  of  them,  the  '  Great 
Britain,'  sustained  in  Dundrum  Bay,  stranded  on  the  beach,  and 
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lashed  for  weeks  by  a  tremendous  surf,  such  as  no  wooden  vessel 
had  ever  been  known  to  resist  ?  And  of  the  iron  vessels  now 
missing,  who  shall  say  how  many  have  foundered  in  consequence 
of  the  inferior  quality  of  their  plates  ? 

When  in  the  Crimean  war  the  iron-cased  gunboats  were  ordered, 
at  the  request  of  our  ally,  by  a  Government  reluctant,  incredulous, 
and  anxious  only  to  save  their  credit  by  an  appearance  of  energy 
and  promptitude,  the  work  was  executed  as  all  works  begun 
without  faith  and  carried  on  without  zeal  must  ever  be  executed. 
The  necessary  time  was  not  allowed  to  the  contractors,  no  stipula^ 
tions  as  to  quality  were  made,  and  economy  was  professedly  the 
chief  object  of  the  agents  of  Government  It  is  not  only  by  the 
purchase  of  cheap  materials  that  economy  is  consulted.  Seven- 
eighths  of  the  value  of  iron  consists  in  labour ;  and  at  each  suc- 
cessive stage  of  its  manufacture  this  ratio  increases  till  at  last 
we  come  to  Mr.  Scrivener's  astounding  calculation,  that,  whereas 
a  ton  of  cold-blast  pig-iron  costs  from  4/.  to  5Z.,*  a  ton  of  Berlin 
shirt>buttons,  at  the  selling  pricey  would  be  worth  60,000/.,  and 
a  ton  of  steel  hair-springs  for  watches  would  exceed  nine  millions. 
Insufficient  labour  must  be  added  to  bad  materials  to  produce 
the  maximum  of  cheapness.  In  order  to  save  expense,  and 
also  to  save  time,  the  plates  were  forged  from  puddled  or  only 
half-manufactured  bars,  which  have  not  acquired  the  toughness 
and  strength  which  would  have  been  imparted  to  them  by 
further  manipulation.  This  was  inexcusable.  But,  in  fact,  the 
iron  employed  in  these  plates  was  for  the  most  part  of  a  kind 
on  which  beyond  a  certain  point  labour  is  bestowed  in  vain.  It  is 
only  the  higher  qualities  of  iron  that  progressively  improve  by 
repeated  working.  A  disregard  of  this  fact  has  betrayed  some 
of  our  railway  companies  into  an  important  error.  In  their 
anxiety  to  obtain  good  iron  for  their  rails,  they  have  specified  for 
tmice^worhed  iron.  This  is  well  meant :  but  alone  it  is  insufficient 
It  is  easy  to  observe  the  letter  and  violate  the  spirit  of  such  a 
contract — ^to  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  and  break  it  to 
the  hope. 

It  is,  generally  speaking,  no  fault  of  the  present  railway 
boards,  and  certainly  it  is  much  to  the  detriment  of  their  respec- 
tive concerns,  that  the  iron  of  their  rails  is  so  bad.  When  the 
new  railway  companies  started  into  existence  in  such  numbers, 
they  were  not  aware  of  the  importance  of  good  iron ;  and  even  if 
they  had  been  willing  to  pay  for  it,  they  could  hardly  have  pro- 
cuied  it  in  sufficient  quantities.    But  it  would  startle  the  directors 

*  The  present  price  in  the  Midland  district  of  No.  1  cold-blast  meltiog  pig-iron 
is  5/.  at  the  works.  This  is  a  price  of  depression ;  but  flactnationt  of  price  do 
not  aCBeet  iht  foroe  of  Mr.  ScriTenor*8  illnstratuxL 
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to  estimate  the  loss  which  this  misfortune  or  miscalculation  has 
entailed.  If  the  increased  price  of  good  iron  were  exactly  in 
proportion  to  its  increased  durability,  then  indeed,  as  far  as  the 
saving  of  money  is  concerned,  the  cheaper  sort,  requiring  less 
outlay  in  the  first  instance,  would  answer  best  But  as  in  this 
case  the  increase  on  the  cost  would  not  have  exceeded  20«.  or 
30«.  per  ton — a  mere  percentage  on  the  whole  amount — and  as 
for  this  a  duration  of  double  or  treble  the  length  of  time  would 
have  been  insured,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  security — an 
element  of  the  calculation  which  cannot  easily  be  reduced  to  a 
sum  in  arithmetic — the  damage  which  has  been  sustained  is 
enormous.  We  have  seen  rails  of  first-rate  Quality  which  were 
laid  down  on  one  of  the  most  important  lines  twelve  years 
ago,  and  are  now  in  better  working  order  than  some  cheaper 
rails  on  the  same  line  which  have  been  in  use  only  three  years. 
However,  so  generally  acknowledged  is  now  the  necessity  of 
employing  good  iron  for  the  rails,  that,  in  order  to  insure 
a  superior  quality,  one  of  the  greatest  railway  companies 
have  established  works  to  manufacture  their  own  iron ;  and 
another  company  not  less  important  are  just  about  to  follow  the 
example.  In  a  similar  spirit  of  wisdom  the  railway  companies 
generally  have  of  late  years  taken  much  more  pains  with  the  iron- 
work, more  especially  the  tires  and  axles,  of  their  passenger- 
carriages  :  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  not  less  care  should  be 
bestowed  on  the  trucks  and  waggons  of  tiie  traffic-trains.  But 
for  only  a  portion  of  tiiese  are  the  railway  companies  responsible ; 
the  greater  part  are  the  property  of  the  freighters,  or  of  com- 
panics  who  have  built  them  for  tiie  purpose  of  letting. 

The  price  of  iron  is  subject  to  considerable  variations.  Since 
such  a  vast  amount  of  capital  and  labour  has  been  drawn  into  the 
iron-trade,  it  has  been  liable  to  alternations  of  depression  which 
of  late  years  have  been  periodical.  At  such  times  first-class  iron 
falls  much  in  price.  But  as  for  certain  purposes  it  is  indispen- 
sable, and  as  tiie  supply  is  limited,  there  remains  even  in  the 
worst  of  times  a  steady  demand  for  it,  which  prevents  its  sinking 
below  a  certain  point,  while  the  inferior  kinds  are  often  sold  by 
the  distressed  manufacturer  at  prices  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. This  cannot  last  long.  He  cannot  reduce  his  wages, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of 
iron ;  and  if  he  is  not  saved  by  a  timely  rise  of  prices,  he  is 
forced  out  of  the  trade.  It  is  indeed  highly  possible  that  further 
exertion  of  ingenuity  may  accomplish  a  further  saving  of  labour 
and  materials.  The  application  of  gas  to  the  purpose  of  heating 
the  boilers  which  generate  the  steam  for  the  blast-engine  is  only 
partially  introduced ;  and  its  general  adoption  would  no  doubt 

effect 
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eftct  a  g7«at  economy  of  fuel  and  labour ;  but  it  is  the  sunshine 
of  prosperity  that  causes  expansion  and  development  in  trade. 
Men  struggling  for  existence  have  not  the  power,  if  they  had 
the  will,  to  sink  more  capital  in  a  sinking  concern. 

The  present  is  one  of  those  periods  of  depression.  It  began 
with  the  failures  in  America  in  1857,  the  consequent  cessation 
of  the  American  trade,  and  the  monetary  crisis  in  this  country. 
The  prospect  was  just  beginning  to  brighten  when  the  unpro- 
voked attack  of  France  upon  Austria  caused  a  general  panic 
in  the  commercial  world.  Since  then  the  public  mind  has  been 
occupied  with  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  and  all  mercantile 
enterprise  has  been  stopped — ^the  peace  demand  has  ceased, 
and  the  war  demand  (which,  however,  is  very  small  in  com- 
parison) has  only  partially  begun.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Government  cannot  act  with  the  providence  and  the  energy 
of  an  individual — that  it  cannot,  or  at  least  it  does  not,  take  the 
opportunity  of  laying  in  at  low  prices,  and  gradually,  a  stock  of 
an  article  which,  if  wanted  in  large  quantities  and  in  a  hurry, 
cannot  at  any  price  be  procured.  It  would  be  very  desirable 
that  the  Ordnance  and  Admiralty  should  have  in  their  employ- 
ment some  officer  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  manufacture 
and  the  trade  of  iron,  whose  special  business  it  should  be  to 
receive  the  various  specifications  from  the  dockyards  and  the 
arsenals,  and  to  expedite  the  orders  to  those  who  are  best  qualified 
to  execute  them.  Such  a  man  it  might  not  be  easy  to  find. 
He  must  be  thoroughly  and  practically  acquainted  with  the  trade, 
yet  free  from  connexions  which  might  bias  his  judgment  or  lead 
to  jobbing.  He  must  be  inflexibly  honest,  or  he  would  be  open 
to  bribes.  Bribe  is  a  harsh  word.  Some  softer  term,  *  com- 
mission '  perhaps,  would  be  found ;  and  it  might  be  pleaded 
only  too  truly  that  such  arrangements  are  'all  in  the  way  of 
business.'  His  salary  should  be  such  as  to  place  him  above 
petty  temptations.  Its  amount  would  be  ten  times  repaid  to  the 
public  by  the  saving  of  commissions  to  brokers,  and  of  inter- 
mediate profits  to  middlemen :  and  far  more  important  than  this 
saving  is  the  confidence  and  decision  which  his  practical  know- 
ledge would  give  to  the  Government  departments  with  which 
be  was  connected. 

Governn^nt — we  are  speaking  generally  of  all  administra- 
tions of  whatever  party — means  well ;  and  with  all  its  faults, 
jobbing  is  kejit  down  to  a  degree  which  never  yet  has  been  sur- 
passed in  this  or  any  other  country  ;  but  it  is  fettered  by  routine, 
and  paralyzed  by  divided  responsibility.  Nothing  can  be  more 
onfair  than  the  outcry  against  '  red  tape.'  The  minutest  regula- 
tions and  an  infinite  series  of  checks  are  invented  to  secure  the 
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good  conduct  of  public  servants,  and  tbusn  they  ^re  reproached 
for  their  want  of  promptitude  and  addiction  to  form.  We  bind 
a  man  hand  and  foot,  and  then  ridicule  his  want  of  activity. 
And  if  Govemm^it  offices  thus  shackled  cmi  with  difficulty  get 
through  their  ordinary  business,  how  cm  -extraordinary  occasions 
can  they  act  with  the  decision  and  spirit  of  an  individual  who  is 
his  own  master  ?  Assailed  as  they  have  been  at  all  times  by  pro- 
jectors and  inventors,  what  wonder  that  stern  rules  have  been  con- 
trived which  deter  rather  than  attract  candidates  for  Government 
patronage  ? — what  wonder  if,  ignorant  and  incredulous,  the  heads 
of  departments  take  refuge  in  form  ?  When  the  system  works  ill, 
the  public  must  share  the  blame — and  it  often  does  work  ilL 
Patient  merit  is  often  neglected,  noisy  pretension  rewarded.  The 
author  of  some  great  invention  is  obliged  to  exhibit  his  experi- 
ments at  his  own  cost,  in  the  presence  of  a  Gov^mmoit  offiioer  ; 
his  success  is  complete,  but  nevertheless  he  is  left  a  prey  to 
neglect  and  disappointment  In  other  instancei^  eilconrage«- 
ment  is  given  before  success  is  attained ;  and  a  good  deal  of 
exfeaae^  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularise  now,  has  been 
needlessly  incurred,  without  any  benefit  to  the  puUio  service. 
It  is  too  much  the  tendency  of  Governments  (and  a  very 
natuml  one)  to  feel  a  hostility  to  further  improvements,  wken 
they  have  already  spent  largely  on  making  some  innovation 
which  they  would  gladly  think  final  But  to  Lancaster's  ordnance 
succeeded  the  wonderful  improvements  of  Armstrong,  which 
have  brought  ordnance  to  a  point  of  perfection  which  it  might 
well  be  supposed  could  not  be  exceeded.  And  since  his  inven- 
tions, Whitworth  has  introduced  his  improvran^its,  and  is  stiU 
continuing  his  experiments  with  a  view  to  further  progress. 
Others  are  in  the  field — 

^  And  he  perhaps  is  bom 
Who  shall  drive  either  from  their  Aest.'  * 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  public  servants  should  have  a 
special  knowledge  of  all  the  trades  with  which  their  depart- 
ments bring  them  into  contact ;  and  for  that  very  reason,  since  a 
knowledge  of  the  iron  manufacture  has  become  so  very  im- 
portant, the  appointment  of  some  such  official  as  we  have  recom- 
mended appears  indispensable  ;  moreover,  a  revision  of  many 
of  the  rules  in  public  offices  is  desirable.  In  these  times, 
when  inventions  are  so  numerous,  and  often  so  very  impor- 
tant,   it   should  not  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  and   uncertainty 

♦  *  E  forse  Ji  nafo 
Oil  Tun  c  Taltro  caccierh  di  nido.' 

DAurs,  Purg€tkfriat  o.  xl. 
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lo  a  projector  to  obtain  a  hearing*  There  should  be  some 
oompeieat  tribunal  to  examine  and  report  on  all  inventions 
and  improvements.  In  the  word  ^  competent '  lies  the  difficulty. 
We  caoaot  pretend  to  discuss  now  the  composition  of  such  a 
court  of  reference ;  but  we  will  venture  to  suggest  that  much  of 
the  difficulty  would  be  anticipated  if  it  were  ^e  standing  rule  for 
their  guidance  to  permit  tbe  fullest  experiments  to  be  made 
before  they  gave  a  decision.  Moreover,  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  manufacturers  might  be  amended.  When  a  private 
firm  <iesire  to  try  what  quality  of  iron  will  suit  their  purpose 
best,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  ordering  small  lots  from  different 
works,  tar  which  of  course  they  pay,  but  which  are  under- 
stood to  be  sold  on  trial.  Government  pntfesses  only  to  permit 
the  maoafactarer  to  send  his  samples  at  his  own  cost  and  his  own 
risk ;  the  aam  saved  by  this  haughty  and  overbearing  economy 
is  not  more  perhaps  in  the  aggregate  than  a  few  hundreds  a  year : 
but  tkongh  tibe  loss  to  the  ii^vidual  manufacturer  is  very  small, 
the  iiyury  to  his  pride,  of  which  ironmasters  have  their  full  share, 
is  great.  He  knows  his  iron  is  well  worth  its  price;  he  declines 
to  cocfft  a  customer  before  whom  he  must  appear  as  a  suppliant, 
and  the  GoTernment  is  viitoally  exdoded  from  the  market. 

All  this  becomes  very  important  if,  in  following  out  any 
scheme  oi  na^oaal  defence.  Government  is  to  become  to  a  large 
ezteat  a  purchaser  of  iron.  We  are  c^tain  that  iron  can  be 
wnm^ht  in  England  to  stcuid  any  test  that  can  be  proposed,  and 
equal  to  any  metal  that  can  be  brought  against  it.  Extra  quality 
can  always  be  obtained  at  extra  price.  But  in  the  case  of  plate- 
armour  £or  ships  there  is  a  preliminary  inquixy  to  which  we 
think  hardly  due  attention  has  been  given.  Is  it  ascertained  what 
is  the  bert  quality  oi  armour  for  the  purpose  ?  The  cheaply  and 
carelessly  made  iron  which  was  employed  in  the  Crimean  war 
was  a  faulnre.  At  present,  scrap  iron,  as  it  is  called,  consisting 
of  eveij  old  fragment  collected  by  the  'Marine  Stores'  of 
London  and  the  Continent,  down  to  old  horseshoes  and  broken 
kettles,  is  bought  up  under  the  idea  that  this  mixture  of  various 

Sualities  of  often-worked  iron  will  produce  the  toughest  plate, 
lut  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  iron  composed  of  this  infinite 
variety  of  fragments  will  be  wanting  in  uniformity.  Some  of  its 
component  parts  will  have  been  worked  so  often  that  they  have 
lost  their  fibrous  texture ;  others,  such  as  broken  locks,  contain 
bits  of  steel  which  are  unfit  for  welding,  or  porticHis  of  solder  or 
fragments  of  brass  which  render  it  impracticable  to  weld  the  iron 
with  which  they  come  in  contact ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  that 
any  overlooking  which  we  can  expect  to  be  applied  will  detect  and 
remove  all  the  deleterious  substances  which  may  be  found  in  such 
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a  prodigious  diversity  of  materials.  Again,  iron  of  such  variety  of 
quality,  and  such  inequality  of  size,  cannot  all  come  to  the  welding 
point  at  the  same  time — parts  will  be  spoilt,  and  parts  will  be 
consumed,  before  other  portions  are  brought  to  the  necessary 
degree  of  heat*  If  these  objections  were  obviated,  there  is  no 
kind  of  iron  from  which  a  harder  plate  could  be  produced  with 
so  litde  trouble.  But  though  hard,  it  is  brittle,  and  by  ham- 
mering it  is  rendered  crystalline  rather  than  fibrous.  This  latter 
quality  would  be  better  attained  by  *  rolling.'  But  hammering  is 
the  course  adopted ;  and  if  this  process  is  continued  long  enough 
to  give  a  good  finish  to  the  plate  (and  the  workman  will  not 
readily  stop  short  of  this  point),  it  will  certainly  diminish  the 
tenacity  of  the  metal.t 

For  our  own  parts  we  should  have  preferred  rolling  plates  for 
ship-armour  in  the  ordinary  way,  firom  a  selection  of  the  best 
merchant  bars. 

But  if  a  better  quality  still  is  desired,  to  procure  that  better 
quality  is  merely  a  question  of  expense.  When  the  best 
merchant  bars  have  been  manufactured  by  a  mixture  of  the 
best  qualities  of  pig-iron,  they  should  be  cut  into  small  and 
equal  portions,  and  'piled'  or  'balled'  (these  two  technical 
terms  only  indicate  two  different  methods  of  arranging  the 
fragments  in  the  furnace  for  re-heating),  and  they  should  then 
be  hammered  and  rolled  till  their  quality  was  brought  to  the 
highest  state  of  tenacity.  By  this  means  a  perfect  uniformitj 
of  quality  would  be  secured,  and  we  believe  the  iron  resulting 
from  this  process  would  offer  the  greatest  resistance  to  a  shot 
We  know  that  an  Armstrong  gun  will  blow  a  hole  through  a  soft 
plate ;  and  whether  a  very  hard  one  would  not  be  splintered  by 
it  is  not  yet  ascertained.  A  plate  such  as  we  have  described, 
combining  to  a  certain  degree  the  qualities  of  both,  would  pro- 
bably offer  the  most  effectual  resistance.  But  the  only  way  of 
arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  is  by  a  series  of  well-con- 

*  The  iron  of  which  the  plate-armour  of  the  '  Gloire '  is  constructed  is  of  no 
peculiar  quality,  but  excellent  forged  iron.  We  point  out  the  objections  to  which  Uie 
use  of  such  iron  is  liable ;  but  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  may  not  have  been 
obviated  in  the  case  of  the  '  Warrior/  whose  launch  has  been  announced  in  the 
papers  since  these  pages  went  to  press. 

t  In  all  similar  experiments  it  should  steadily  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  desired 
uniformity  of  quality  cannot  be  attained  unless  those  kinds  of  iron  exclusively  are 
employed  which  come  to  the  welding  point  at  the  same  time ;  thus  tough  iron  would 
be  injured  by  too  long  exposure  to  the  fire  before  hard  *  steely '  iron  was  sufficiently 
hot  to  form  a  conglomerate  mass,  and  unless  both  are  properly  heated  for  welding 
the  mass  will  not  be  reduced  uniformly  either  by  hammering  or  rolling.  If  it  be 
true  that  scrap  slabs  and  puddled  slabs  or  bars  have  been  used  together  in  forming 
the  plates  of  the  *  Warrior/  we  hold  the  mixture  to  be  injudicious,  because  puddled 
bars  represent  the  softest  and  most  easily  heated  form  of  wrought  iron,  and  scrap 
slabs  the  hardest  and  least  easily  acted  on  by  fire. 
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dacted  experiments.  We  possess  every  kind  of  iron,  and  all  tBe  best 
methods  in  use  for  manipulation ;  and  any  shade  of  quality  may 
be  obtained  by  those  who  know  enough  of  the  iron  business  and 
of  their  own  to  tell  exactly  what  they  want  and  where  to  look 
for  it  Unless  we  wilfully  throw  away  our  advantages,  we  cannot 
be  beaten  in  any  struggle  for  superiority  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron.  The  abundance  and  the  excellence  of  our  minerals,  the 
prodigious  facilities  of  traffic,  the  perfection  of  our  machinery, 
the  energy  and  ingenuity  of  our  manufacturers,  backed  by  the 
industry,  boldness,  and  hardihood  of  our  mining  population,  give 
this  country  advantages  with  which  none  other  can  compete.  We 
believe  that  the  iron  manufacture  is  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  of  national  grandeur  and  national  safety ;  and  it  will 
give  us  the  highest  satisfaction  if  we  can  contribute  in  any 
degree,  however  slight,  to  make  its  progress  and  its  prospects  as 
much  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  general  reader  as  they  claim  of 
fight  to  be  to  the  legislator  and  the  statesman. 


Akt.  V.  —  1.  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Affairs  of  Italy. 
Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her 
Majesty.     1860. 

2.  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Affairs  of  Italy,  Savoy,  and 
Switzerland.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  ^Parliament  by 
Command  of  Her  Majesty.     1860. 

3.  The  Congress  and  the  Cabinet.  By  the  Marquis  of  Normanby, 
K.G.     London,  1859. 

4.  Le  Pape  et  le  Congrbs.     Paris,  1859. 

5.  A  Century  of  Despotism  in^  Naples  and  Sicily.  By  Susan 
Homer.     Edinburgh,  1860. 

LITTLE  did  the  French  Emperor  foresee  or  intend  the  results 
that  have  followed  from  his  armed  interference  in  Italy. 
Little  did  he  know  the  direction  the  waters  would  take  when  he 
determined  to  unsluice  the  stagnant  lake,  and  fancied  that  he  could 
channel  out  the  course  in  which  the  waters  were  to  flow.  What- 
ever he  may  have  meant  by  his  watchword  of  *  Italy  free  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic ;'  whether  it  did  or  did  not  include, 
along  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from  Lombardy  and 
Venice,  a  throne  in  Italy  for  his  cousin  Prince  Napoleon,  as 
well  as  the  realization  of  the  ^  idea '  for  which,  while  solemnly  dis- 
avowing all  thoughts  of  territorial  aggrandisement,  France  made 
war, — ^namely,  that  Savoy  and  Nice  should  be  torn  from  Italy  and 
become  incorporated  witfi  France, — it  is  plain  that  the  policy 
of  Napoleon  III.  has  been  to  a  great  extent  disconcerted  and 
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baffled  by  the  course  of  events*  There  is,  however,  another 
monarch  who  has  known  well  how  to  turn  them  to  his  own  act 
Tantage,  who  has  reaped  where  others  have  sown,  and  has 
himself  known  right  well  how  to  sow  unobserved,  and  who^- 
aided  by  ministers  whose  far-seeing  sagacity  we  acknowledge, 
however  much  we  must  condemn  the  means  they  have  employed 
—-has  from  first  to  last  shown  that  those  events  have  not  taken 
him  by  surprise,  and  that  he  has  led  rather  than  followed  in 
their  path. 

From  the  time  when,  without  any  imaginable  cause  of  war, 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  engaged  the  little  kingdom  of  Sardinia 
by  the  side  of  the  Western  Powers  in  the  struggle  against 
Russia  in  the  Crimea,  down  to  the  present  moment,  whra 
he  has  added  to  his  dominions  the  territory,  or  parts  of  the 
territory,  of  six  independent  States,  he  has  steadily  worked  ooi 
one  idea,  and  that  hsuB  been,  the  Unity  of  Italy  witib  the  House 
of  Savoy  upon  the  throne.  And  this,  now  that  success  has 
so  far  crowned  his  efibrts,  he  openly  avows ;  for  in  the  mani- 
festo which  he  addressed  from  Ancona  on  the  9th  of  October 
last  to  the  people  of  Southern  Italy,  he  declared,  *  I  have  thus 
been  able  to  maintain  in  that  part  of  Italy  which  is  united  under 
my  sceptre  the  idea  of  a  national  hegemony,  out  of  which  was 
to  arise  the  harmonious  concord  of  divided  provinces  united  in 
one  nation.  Italy  was  put  in  possession  of  my  view  when  it 
beheld  me  sending  my  troops  to  the  Crimea  by  the  side  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  two  great  Western  Powers.  I  desired  to  obtain  for 
Italy  the  right  oi  taking  part  in  all  transactions  of  European 
interest.* 

There  are  two  views  of  the  astounding  drama  that  has  been 
acted  in  Italy ;  each  of  which  has  its  advocates,  but  in  neither 
of  which  can  we  wholly  acquiesce.  The  one  sees  in  the  dazzling 
series  of  events  nothing  but  the  triumph  of  liberty  over  oppres- 
sion; and,  on  the  principle  that  the  end  justifies  the  means, 
exults  with  unalloy^  delight  in  the  idea  of  a  national  regenerar 
tioD.  The  other  sees  in  them  nothing  but  the  reckless  amhiticm 
of  an  unscrupulous  sovereign,  the  triumph  oi  insurrection,  and 
the  daring  contempt  of  international  law.  In  this  country,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  first  or  the  Italian  view  is,  beyond  all 
doubt  or  question,  the  popular  one.  It  has  been  adopted  with 
remarkable  unanimity  by  Ihe  press ;  and  while  all  rejoice  in  the 
result,  few  have  caied  to  find  fault  with  the  acts  that  have 
been  successful.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  this :  it  is  natural 
that  Englishmen  should  sympathize  with  a  struggle  for  fireedoiUy 
and  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  a  strong  constitutional  government 
in  Italy  in  the  place  of  effete  despotism  like  that  of  Naples,  or 
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ecclesiastical  misrule  like  that  of  Rome.  It  is  natural  that  the 
Protestant  feeling  of  the  nation  should  view  without  displeasure 
the  humiliation  of  the  Pope,  and  the  diminution,  if  not  the  de- 
straction,  of  his  temporal  power.  And  there  was  something-  in 
the  character  of  Garibaldi,  and  in  the  nature  of  his  enterprise, 
which  seemed  to  realize  the  wonders  of  romance,  and  to  justify 
Aat  hero-worship  which  alwajs  has  been  and  always  will 
he  one  of  the  darling  passions  c^  the  multitude.  The  feeling 
was  that  which  warmed  the  head  and  fired  the  imagination  di 
MscchiaTelli,  when  he  almost  prophesied  the  advent  of  such 
a  deliyerer,  and  exclaimed,  *  I  cannot  express  with  what  love 
he  would  be  received  in  all  the  provinces  which  have  suffered 
from  these  foreign  inundations;  with  what  a  thirst  for  ven- 
geance, with  what  stedfast  fidelity,  with  what  affection,  with  what 
tears  t  What  gates  would  close  diemselves  against  him  ?  What 
people  would  refuse  him  their  obedience?  What  envy  would 
oppose  itself  to  him  ?  What  Italian  would  deny  him  homage  ? 
A  ornnmo  jAizza  mesia  harharo  daminio.^* 

•Italy  for  the  Italians  *  is  a  captivating  cry.  It  seems  to  ex- 
press the  sentiment  of  lib^^y  with  the  force  of  a  truism ;  and 
men  forget  that  its  true  meaning  is  the  expulsion  of  the  foreigner, 
that  '  barbaro  dominio '  of  which  Macchiavelli  speaks ;  and  can 
be  no  argument  to  justify  insurrection  agpiinst  ItdHan  govern- 
ments^ or  the  overthrow  of  Italian  dynasties.  We  do  not  say 
that  they  cannot  be  justified ;  but  this  is  a  very  diflferent  thing 
from  admitting  the  right  of  one  independent  State  to  interfere 
and  foment  insurrection  in  the  dominions  of  another,  of  which 
it  intends  to  reap  the  fruits  and  cairy  off  the  lion's  share  of  the 
spoil.  The  cry  of  *  Germany  for  the  Germans '  would  hardly 
be  allowed  as  a  pretext  for  the  invasion  of  Saxony  or  Bavaria 
by  Prussia,  although  we  find  it  employed  as  an  ^ology  for  the 
attempts  that  are  made  to  deprive  Denmark  of  her  provinces, 
the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  because  they  are  said 
by  community  c^  origin  and  sameness  of  language  to  belong  to 
the  Cheat  Fatherland.  Men  forget  also^  that  since  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire  (if  even  before  it)  there  never  has  been  a 
time  when  Italy  could  be  called  a  nation,  any  more  than  a  stack 
of  timber  can  be  called  a  ship.  During  the  middle  ages  the 
litde  Republics  into  which  it  was  split  up  fought  like  tiger«cats 
against  each  other ;  and  for  the  last  ^ree  hundred  years,  with  the 
exception  of  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  all  land- 
marks were  ef&ced,  the  circumscription  of  territories^  and  the 

*  II  Principe,  cap.  26. 
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distinction  of  governments,  have  been  as  complete  in  Italy  as  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Villafranca,  which  was  definitely  signed  at 
Zurich  on  the  11th  of  November,  1859,  and  to  which  &irdinia 
was  forced  to  become  a  party,  Lombardy  was  under  one  instru- 
ment ceded  to  France,  and,  under  another,(by  France  to  Sardinia* 
Thus  a  blow  was  struck  at  the  European  settlement  of  1815,  which 
France  has  so  long  desired  to  subvert  France,  too,  in  receiving- 
direcdy  from  Austria  the  cession  of  Lombardy,  conceived  herself 
to  ha.ve  acquired,  as  against  Austria,  the  right  to  interfere  at  all  times 
to  protect  the  Sardinian  possession  of  that  territory.  It  was  also 
agreed  separately  between  France  and  Austria  that  they  would 
make  every  effort  to  encourage  a  Confederation  amongst  the 
Italian  States,  to  be  placed  under  the  honorary  presidency  of  the 
Pope.  And  the  rights  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the 
Duke  of  M odena,  and  the  Duke  of  Parma  were  reserved,  on  the 
alleged  ground  that  the  territorial  delimitation  of  the  independent 
States  of  Italy  which  took  no  part  in  the  war  could  be  changed 
<mly  by  the  Powers  who  presided  at  their  formation  and  recog- 
nized their  existence.  It  was  then  proposed  by  France  and 
Austria  that  a  Congress  should  assemble  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  pacification  of  Central  Italy  ;  but  it  never  met.  It  was 
found  impracticable  to  get  the  Great  Powers  to  agree  on  a  com- 
mon basis  of  action.  Austria  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  Duke  of  Modena.  Fiance  could 
not  oppose  herself  to  this ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
French  Emperor,  in  all  sincerity  and  good  faith,  made  every  effort 
to  give  effect  to  the  stipulation  in  favour  of  the  dethroned  princes. 
But  England  steadily  and  firmly  adhered  to  the  principle  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Tuscany  and  the  ^miUa  *  were  to  be  left  entirely 
to  themselves,  to  choose  their  own  form  of  Government,  and 
settle,  as  they  thought  fit,  the  question  whether  they  would  annex 
themselves  to  Piedmont,  or  form  an  independent  State.  So  early 
as  the  month  of  August  1859,  the  Tuscan  assembly  at  Florence 
had  voted  unanimously,  or  we  believe  with  only  three  excep- 
tions, in  favour  of  annexation  to  Piedmont ;  and  in  September 
following,  the  revolted  province  of  the  Romagna,  having  con- 
voked a  general  assembly  of  representatives  at  Bologna,  declared 
that  ^  the  people  of  Romagna  refuse  to  live  any  longer  under  the 

*  The  Emilia  or  Emilia  is  the  name  nven  to  the  triangular  tract  of  ooontry, 
between  the  Po  and  the  Apennines,  which  embraces  the  Dnchies  of  Panns, 
Hodena,  and  the  Romagna.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  Via  Emilia,  which  ran 
ftt>m  Piacensa  beyond  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Apennine  range  as  &r  aa 
Rimini,  where  it  joined  the  Via  Fhminia, 
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temporal  sway  of  die  Pontiff.'  With  regard  to  the  Romagna  and 
the  Legations,  which  had  made  common  cause  in  throwing  off  the 
allegiance  of  the  Pope,  and  may  be  considered  as  one  province, 
the  French  Emperor  was  under  no  engagement  to  Austria,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  it  was 
rain  to  dream  of  coercing  them ;  he  therefore  strove  to  induce 
die  Holy  See  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  on  the  31st  of 
December  wrote  that  remarkable  letter  to  the  Pope,  in  which 
Le  said, — 

'Afler  a  serious  examination  of  the  difficulties  and  the  dangers 
wiiich  the  different  combinations  presented  —  I  say  it  with  sin- 
cere legiei^  and  however  painfol  the  solution  may  be — ^what  seems 
to  me  most  in  accordance  with  the  true  interests  of  the  Holy 
Sec  would  be  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  the  revolted  provinces.  If  the 
Holy  Father,  for  the  repose  of  Europe,  were  to  renounce  those  pro- 
vineea  which  for  the  last  fifty  years  have  caused  so  much  embarrass- 
meU  to  his  government,  and  were  in  exchange  to  demand  from  the 
poir^rs  that  they  should  guarantee  him  possession  of  the  remainder,  I 
do  lot  doubt  of  the  immediate  restoration  of  order.  Then  the  Holy 
l^sflier  would  assure  to  grateful  Italy  peace  during  long  years,  and  to 
the  Soly  See  the  peacefid  possession  of  the  States  of  the  Church.' 

In  the  mean  time  Central  Italy  remained  without  a  Govern* 
ment,  except  such  as  it  had  extemporised  for  itself ;  and  it  is  only 
fi^ir  and  Just  to  say  that  the  conduct  of  the  people  during  the  trying 
perio>l  of  hope  deferred  was  admirable.  With  one  melancholy 
exception,  the  murder  of  Colonel  Aviti  at  Parma,  accounted  for 
by  lo«al  and  peculiar  causes,  yet  affording  a  terrible  proof  of  what 
might  have  been  on  a  more  frightful  scale — ^there  was  (thanks  to 
the  wise  guidance  of  such  men  as  Ricasoli  and  Parini)  neither 
distoibance  nor  disorder;  and  the  people  seemed  determined 
to  prove  their  fitness  for  self-government  by  the  calmness  of  their 
attitude,  the  prudence  of  their  counsels,  and  the  moderation  of 
their  demands.  Not  a  whisper  was  heard  of  a  Republic,  or,  if 
beard,  it  was  instantly  suppressed  by  the  good  sense  of  an  over- 
whelming majority ;  and  we  think  that  Lord  John  Russell  did 
mot  overstate  die  case  when,  writing  to  our  Minister  at  Vienna,  he 
ceclared : — ^  At  the  present  time  the  people  of  Italy,  in  harmony 
with  public  opinion  throughout  Europe,  seek  for  order  as  well  as 
Uberty  beneath  the  dome  of  monarchy,  supported  by  national 
o»nsent  and  equal  laws.'  And  yet  their  patience  was  sorely  tried. 
When  the  vote  for  annexation  to  Piedmont,  in  August,  was  com- 
minicated  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  he  was  offered  the 
honage  of  Tuscany  and  iBmilia,  the  fear  of  France  compelled 
bin  to  give  an  evasive  reply ;  and  when,  as  a  provisional  expe- 
dieat,  they  wished  to  confer  the  Regency  upon  die  King's  cousin, 
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Prince  de  Carig^n,  lie  did  not  dare  to  accept  it ;  Imt  the  Cbe^ 
▼alier  Buoncompagni  was  nominated  in  hia  stead.  Swdinia, 
held  in  check  by  France  and  Austria,  hesitated  to  take  possession 
of  a  territory  the  throne  of  which  was  vacant,  and  which  held 
out  its  arms  to  receire  her ;  for,  as  Lord  John  Russell  stated  in 
March  last  year,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ^The  Aostrian 
Government  declared  that,  if  a  Sardinian  soldier  should  go  into 
Central  Italy,  they  would  at  once  march  their  tnx^  to  oppose 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor  of  France  declared  to  the 
Austrian  Ambassador  at  Paris,  that  the  moment  a  single  Austrian 
soldier  crossed  the  Po  the  French  army  would  be  Bsarched  to  op- 
pose them*'  Lord  John  Russell  also  said,  in  the  same  spee^ 
that  *  it  was  agreed  by  France,  in  communication  with  Austria, 
that  the  Congress  should  be  indefinitely  postponed ;'  and  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  chief  cause  of  this  postponmnent  was 
the  appearance  of  the  pamphlet  *  Le  Pape  et  le  Congres,'  bearing 
the  name  of  M.  de  la  Guemroniere,  but  attributed  to  the  French 
Emperor,  which  advocated  the  restriction  of  the  temporal  gOTen>- 
ment  of  the  Pope  to  Rome  alone.* 

However  this  may  be,  England  now  came  forward  with  four 
proposals  for  settling  the  difficulty,  which  were  communi-^ated 
by  Lord  John  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley,  our  Ambassador  at  Paris, 
in  a  despatch  dated  the  15th  of  January : — 

*  1.  That  Franca  and  Austria  should  agree  not  to  interfere  ibr  the 
future  by  force  in  the  internal  affiurs  of  Italy,  unless  called  upon  to 
do  so  by  the  unanimous  assent  of  the  five  Great  Powers  of  Europe. » 

*2.  That  IB  purenaaoe  of  this  agreement  ibe  Emperor  of  the  Tzendb 
should  ooBoert  with  his  Holineea  the  Pope  as  to  the  evaooaion  of 
Borne  by  tfie  troops  of  France. 

'  3.  The  intmud  government  of  Yenetia  not  to  he  in  any  mjaatto 
of  negotiatioa  between  the  European  PowenL 

'  4.  Great  Britain  and  France  to  invite  the  King  of  Sardinia  to 
agree  not  to  send  troops  into  Central  Italy  until  its  several  States  and 
I^ovinces  shall,  by  a  new  vote  of  their  Assemblies,  after  a  new 
election,  have  soleimily  declared  their  wishes  as  to  their  future  destiny.' 

The  French  Government  at  once  professed  its  willingness  to 
accept  the  first  three  of  these  propositions,  observing,  with  respect 
to  the  second,  that  the  '  evacuation  of  Rome  must  remain  suV- 

*  '  A  pamphlet  published  in  Paris,  under  the  title  of  te  Pape  et  le  Congrit^ 
which  has  created  too  moch  stir  in  the  potitioal  world  not  to  haTe  attracted  yiiir 
Lordship's  attention,  is  the  indirect  cause  of  the  postponement  The  AnsUte 
GoTemment,  it  appears,  requires  an  engagement,  on  the  part  of  the  French  OoTcm* 
ment,  neither  to  bring  before  the  Congress  themselyes  the  measures  of  which  the 
pamphlet  is  the  advocate,  nor  to  support  them  if  brought  fbrwnrd  by  others.  The 
rrench  Government  hesitate  at  entering  into  any  s^ch  engagement,  and  Aistria 
in  consequence  declines  appearing  at  the  Congress/— EarfCowley  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  Jan«  1, 1860.    Correspondeaoe  respecting  the  AfEairs  of  Italy,  1860. 
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offdinale  to  the  certaintj  that  no  seriims  danger  thooid  resiik 
therefiom  to  the  safety  of  the  H<djr  See.'  As  regarded  &e  fourth, 
M.  ThooTenel,  the  French  Minister  for  Foieign  A&iis,  stated 
that  the  Empevor  *  personally  considered  the  principle  laid  down 
by  Her  Majesty's  GoTemment,  that  the  fiitare  destimes  of  the 
Stales  of  Central  Italy  should  be  ascertained  through  the  As- 
semblies, to  be  equitable  and  practical.  But  before  taking  any 
steps  in  conjunction  widi  Her  Majesty's  Govemment  in  the  sense 
^desired  by  them.  His  Majesty  considered  himself  to  be  bound  in 
honour  to  address  himself  to  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  to  es.pose 
what  had  taken  place  since  the  Peace  of  V  iUafranca,  and  to  state 
die  reasons  which  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  no  other  solution 
was  possible  than  that  suggested  by  Her  Majesty's  GoTermnent' 
The  Austrian  Government,  however,  would  not  accede  to  the 
English  Tiews,  and  Fiance  then  proposed  the  following  plan : — 

*  1.  Complete  annexation  of  the  Duchies  of  Fbrma  and  Modena  to 
Sardinia.  2.  Temporal  administration  of  the  Legations  of  the  Bo- 
HMgna,  of  Ferrara,  and  of  Bologna,  under  the  form  of  a  wcarial^  exer- 
cumL  by  his  Sardinian  Majesty,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  See.  3.  Be- 
ertabViflhment  of  the  Qrand  Dnehy  of  Tuscany  in  its  political  and 
temtorial  independenoot' 

But  this  did  not  meet  the  approval  id  either  Austria  or 
Sardinia.  And  we  do  not  believe  that  any  ministry  could  have 
stood  in  Sardinia  which  ccmtinued  to  oppose  itself  to  the  demand 
far  annexation,  supported  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  revolted 
provinces.  The  result  was  that  the  French  Government,  in  face 
of  the  *  inexorable  logic  of  facts,'  no  longer  insisted  on  main- 
taining the  separate  existence  of  Tuscany  as  an  independent  state, 
but  sullenly  withdrew,  and  left  Central  Italy  to  determine  its  own 
fiUe. 

The  question  of  annexation  to  Piedmont,  or  the  erection  of  a 
smarate  kingdom,  was  put  to  the  vote  in  Tuscany  and  the 
Emilia,  and  determined  by  an  immense  majority  in  favour  of 
annexation.  Baron  Ricasoli,  who  had  succeeded  Chevalier 
Bnoncompagni  as  provisional  Governor  of  Tuscany,  presented 
the  result  of  this  appeal  to  universal  suffirage  to  the  King  on  the 
S2nd  of  March;  and  soon  afterwards  a  bill  was  brought  into 
the  Sardinian  Chambers  to  authorise  the  annexation,  and  passed 
into  a  law. 

In  the  medn  time  Europe  was  startled  by  the  announcement 
that  France  required  a  ^  rectification '  of  her  frontiers  on  the  side 
of  the  Alps.  In  other  words,  the  French  Emperor  insisted  upon 
the  cession  of  territory  which  he  had  bargained  for  as  the  price 
of  assisting  Sardinia  in  her  contest  with  Austria,  and  obtaining 
for  her  a  large  accession  of  dominion.  The  transaction  was  dis- 
creditable 
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creditable  to  all  the  parties  concerned,  and  it  involved  both 
Governments  in  duplicity  and  dissimulation,  if  not  positive 
falsehood.  We  can  understand  the  reason  why  the  bargain  was 
concealed,  for  it  was  of  vital  consequence  to  Napoleon  III.  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  that  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  should 
have  no  hint  of  a  scheme  which  revived  awkward  recollections  of 
the  policy  of  the  First  Empire,  and,  more  than  anything  else, 
was  likely  to  rally  them  on  the  side  of  Austria.  But  we  do  not 
understand  how  statesmen  of  character  could  bring  themselves 
to  deny  peremptorily  the  existence  of  a  scheme  which  they  knew 
had  at  one  time  been  arranged,  in  the  hope  that  a  change  of 
circumstances  might  prevent  it  from  being  carried  into  effect, 
and  so  they  might  escape  the  odium  of  ever  being  known  to  have 
entertained  it 

We  believe  the  following  to  be  a  true  account  of  the  facts  of 
the  case,  although  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than 
give  the  most  r^id  summary  of  them. 

When  the  question  of  the  intervention  of  France  in  Italy  was 
originally  discussed  between  the  French  and  Sardinian  Govern- 
ments ;  or  rather,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  between  the 
Emperor  and  Count  Cavour  at  a  confidential  interview,  it  was 
agreed  or  ^understood,'  that  if  the  result  of  the  war  should 
be  to  free  Lombardy  and  Venetia  from  the  grasp  of  Austria, 
and  annex  them  to  Piedmont,  France  was  to  receive  Savoy 
and  Nice,  or  at  all  events  Savoy,  as  the  consideration  for 
her  services.  At  that  time  there  was  no  idea  on  the  pan  of 
the  contracting  parties  that  Tuscany  and  the  Emilia  would 
demand  to  be  incorporated  with  Sardinia.  It  was,  as  the  lawyers 
say,  a  casus  omissus^  and  unprovided  for  in  the  agreement. 
But  the  event  falsified  the  expectation.  Austria  retained 
Venetia,  and  Central  Italy  resolved  to  join  Piedmont.  The 
French  Emperor  now  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract, 
but  Sardinia  demurred.  She  took  her  stand  on  the  letter  of  the 
bond :  Savoy  and  Nice  were  to  be  the  equivalent  of  Lombardj 
and  Venetia ;  but  Venetia  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  Austria, 
and  her  chains  were  riveted  by  the  Peace  of  Villafranca,  The 
terms  of  the  bai^in  therefore,  not  having  been  kept  by  France, 
were  not  binding  upon  Sardinia.  The  French  Emperor  seems 
to  have  admitted  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  or  at  all  events  he 
yielded  to  it,  and  did  not  insist  upon  his  demand ;  and  thus  it 
was  that  Count  Walewski,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1859,  declared  to 
Earl  Cowley,  the  British  Ambassador  at  Paris,  that,  *  if  at  any- 
time the  idea  of  annexing  Savoy  to  France  had  been  entertained, 
it  had  been  entirely  abandoned.'  But  when  it  became  apparent 
that  the  whole  of  the  iEmilian  provinces,  and  in  all  probability 
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Tuscany  also,  would  become  united  to  Piedmont,  he  revived  the 
dormant  claim^  on  the  ^ound  that  the  meaning*  of  the  a^cement 
was,  that^  if  Sardinia  obtained  by  the  aid  of  French  arms  a  sub- 
stantial iilcrease  of  territory  on  one  side  of  the  Alps,  she  was 
to  make  a  cession  to  France  on  the  other^*  And  to  this  he  con- 
ceived himself  entitled,  even  if  Tuscany  were  excluded  from  the 
annexation.f 

The  Sardinian  Government,  however,  conscious  of  the  extreme 
unpopularity  it  would  incur  by  giving  up  provinces  one  of  which 
was  the  most  ancient  inheritance — nay,  the  very  cradle  of  tfce 
House  of  Savoy^  and  too  g^lad  to  find  a  pretext  far  escaping 
from  the  fulfilment  of  the  odious  bargain,  resisted  the  claim- 
And  now  the  machinery  was  put  in  motion  whereby  the  com- 
pulsion of  authority  is  made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
voluntary  act,  and  a  fictitious  majority  obtained  by  dexterous 
intrigue  is  called  the  national  will,  expressed  under  the  imposing 
name  of  universal  suffrage.  * 

We  will  not  waste  words  upon  the  impudence  of  the  attempt 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  annexation 
to  France  in  Savoy  and  Nice  was  a  spontaneous  movement ; 
but  soon  afterwards  the  question  became  the  topic  of  universal 
discussion^  and  Europe,  although  indignant  at  being  duped, 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  danger  to  France  because  Piedmont  was 
likely  to  double  her  territory  and  population.  At  this  juncture  the 
inhabitants  of  Chambery  adapted  at  a  public  meeting  an  address 
lo  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  declaring  their  wish  to  remain  under 
the  dominion  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  the  Governor  of  that 
province  stated  that,  having  asked  instructions  from  Turin,  he 
had  received  the  fallowing  reply : — 

*  The  policy  of  the  Grovenunent  of  his  Majesty  is  kaowu ;  it  hus  not 
varied.  Tim  G&vernment  mt^er  entertamed  the  idea  of  ceding  Saroy  to 
JVance.  Questioued  already  previously  by  the  party  who  dared  to 
moot  the  feparationj  the  Govermaeut  did  not  even  think  it  necessary 
to  reply/ 

We  never  heard  that  the  statement  of  the  Governor  was  dis- 
avowed by  Count  Cavour,  and  yet  it  seems  distinctly  at  variance 
with  the  facts.  On  the  4th  of  February  M.  Thouvenel  informed 
Lord  Cowley,  in  I^aris,  that '  it  was  true  thatj  among  the  p>ssible 
arrarti/enicnts  discussed  between  the  two  Governments  wheji  tliey 
found'  themselves  likely  to  be  engaged  side  by  side  in  war  with 
Austria,  was  the  cession  to  France,  under  certain  contingencies, 

*  See  Lonl  Cow  ley  *s  speech  In  the  Itoust*  of  Lords,  April  23,  If^GO, 
t   M,  Thtmveuel  to  Baron  do  TaUeyrand,  Feb.  24,  IStJO.     Correspon deuce  on 
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of  Savoy  and  the  ooiintjr  of  Nice/  *  And  in  a  speech  made  hy 
Count  de  Pemgnj  in  the  Council  General  of  the  DepartmeoC  o£ 
the  Loire,  at  the  end  of  August,  when  he  was  the  Ambassador  of 
France  at  our  Court,  he  said : — ^  Even  before  the  begiv$nng  ofikt 
war  we  liad  warned  Sardinia  that  if  events  should  bring  about  a 
great  kingdom  in  Italy,  we  should  demand  that  the  sl<q>es  of  the 
Alps  should  not  remain  in  its  hands/  Does  any  one  believe  that 
Count  Cavour  xefused  to  listen  to  the  ^  possible  arrangement,'  or 
that  he  gave  any  hint  to  France  that  his  GoTemmeat  would 
refist  the  *  demand'?  It  is  indeed  pitiaUe  to  see  the  way  in 
which  the  Sardinian  Government  siffected  to  make  Europe 
believe  that  they  yielded  at  last  to  the  popular  will,  and  that  in 
ceding  Nice  and  Savoy  they  merely  patd  homage  to  the  new 
princij^e  of  muversal  suffiage  invoked  to  detennine  the  alie» 
giaaoe  <£  Aibjects.  They  might  have  said  *  We  bow  to  a 
supreme  necessity,'  mnd  the  reason  would  at  least  have  been 
understood.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
minister  who  (x>ttld  write  as  Count  Cavour  wrote  to  M,  TliouveBel 
on  the  2nd  of  March  ? — 

*  We  feel  too  deeply  what  Italy  owes  to  the  Sn^eror  not  to  pay  the 
most  serious  alftetition  to  a  demand  based  on  the  principle  of  tespoet 
for  the  widies  of  i^e  inhabitants.  His  Majesty's  Oovemment  would 
never  consent,  wi A  e^cn  the  greatest  proi^ective  advantages,  to  oeda 
or  exchange  any  one  of  the  puts  of  the  territory  windh  has  formed  for 
so  many  ages  Ihe  glorioas  inheritance  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  But  tiis 
King's  GoTemment  camnot  refuse  taking  into  oonsideratioiB  the  changes 
which  passing  events  in  Italy  may  have  introduced  into  the  situatioK 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Savoy  isA  Nice.  At  the  moment  when  we  are 
loudly  demanding  for  the  inhabitants  of  Central  Italy  the  right  of 
disposing  of  their  destiny,  we  cannot,  without  incurring  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  and  injustice,  refose  to  the  King's  subjects  dwelling  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Alps  the  right  of  freely  manifaeting  their  wilL 
However  poignant  the  regret  we  dionld  feel,  if  the  provinces,  once 
the  glorious  cradle  of  the  monarchy,  could  decide  on  demanding 
their  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  King's  dominions  in  order  to  join 
other  destinies,  we  should  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of 
this  manifestation  declared  legally  and  conformably  with  the  prescrip- 
tions of  Parliament.' 

The  farce  accordingly  was  played  out,  the  ballot-box  was 
opened,  and,  by  the  conjuring  process  of  universal  suffrage  under 
the  provident  care  of  French  emissaries  and  electioneering  agents, 
the  two  provinces  transferred  themselves  from  Sardinia  to  France, 
and  another  blow  was  struck  at  the  settlement  of  1815. 

*  Earl  Cowley  to  Lord  J.  Russell,  Feb.  5,  1860.  Carrespoudeace  on  proposed 
annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  I860. 
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At  the  end  of  March  then,  last  year,  the  state  of  things  in 
ItaJy  was  this: — Piedmont^  Tuscany,  Modena,  Parma,  the 
Romagna,  and  the  Legations  formed  oae  independent  kingdom 
under  the  coBstitutional  monarchy  of  the  House  of  ^voy. 
Venetia  belonged  to  Austria,  as  has  been  her  lot  since  the  Treaty 
of  Campo  Formio,  in  1797 ;  and  the  rest  of  Italy,  divided  between 
the  States  of  the  Church  and  the  Two  Sidli^,  retained  its  old 
goTemmeats  without  modification  or  change.  The  position  of 
Sardinia  was  excellent  She  had  added  to  her  dominions  some 
of  the  finest  provinces  of  Italy,  rich  in  material  wealth,  and  filled 
with  an  intelligent,  docile,  and  industrious  population.  It  i/as 
her  obvious  policy  now  to  consolidate  her  new  acquisitions,  and 
to  set  an  example  of  good  government  to  the  rest  of  Italy,  to 
hnsbaod  her  resources,  and  to  prepare  herself  for  a  struggle  which 
might  be  farced  upon  hei^  but  which  ^he  ought  not  to  seek  or 
precipitate. 

Above  all,  it  was  her  duty  to  abide  loyally  by  the  terms  of  iik^ 
Treaty  of  Peace  to  which  she  was  a  party,  and  not  to  cause  fresh 
complesities  by  ambitious  projects  or  lestless  intrigues.  We 
find  Count  Rechberg  in  January  last  complaining  that  *■  bo  tran* 
quillity  or  repose  could  exist,  nor  could  the  security  of  peace  be 
assured,  so  long  as  the  Sardinian  Government  continned  to 
foment  discord  and  insurrection  within  the  States  of  her  neigh- 
boor.'*  This  was  with  reference  to  alleged  attempts  on  the  part 
of  Sardinia  to  incite  the  populations  of  Venetia  and  Southern 
Tyrol  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  Austria,  t  And  soon  after- 
wards M.  Thouvenel  informed  Lord  Cowley  ^  that  Prince  Met- 
temich  had  been  ordered  to  call  the  attention  of  the  French 
Government  to  the  proceedings  of  Sardinian  agents  in  Venetia. 
A  despatch  containing  a  series  <^  facts  which,  if  true,  were  very 
regrettable,  had  been  communicated  to  him  by  the  Austrian 
Ambassador.'! 

With  respect  to  Austria,  we  are  bound  to  say  that,  having 
accepted  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  she  has  adhered 
lo  it.  Under  the  most  irritating  provocation,  she  has  remained 
purely  on  the  defensive,  and  neither  directly  nor  indirectly 
since  the  peace  of  Villafranca  has  interfered  in  the  affairs  of 

*  See  the  letter  from  Lord  A.  Loftus  to  Lord  J.  Bussell,  Jan.  12,  1860,  in  the 
Fnrther  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Afiiurs  of  Italy. 

t  It  is,  however,  right  to  qnote  the  following: — *A  deputation  fh>m  the  [Southern?] 
Tyrol  waited  npoa  Count  Uavoar  a  few  days  ago  in  order  to  urge  tbat  minister  to 
listen  to  tlnnr  complaints,  and  to  explain  the  view  which  they  take  of  the  position  of 
afiaiiB  in  their  country.  Count  Cavour  declined  to  enter  into  any  discussion  with 
them  upon  those  points.'  Sir  J.  Hudson  to  Lord  J.  Russell,  Fes.  3,  1860.  Fur- 
ther Correspondence  on  Affiiirs  of  Italy. 

}  Earl  Cowley  to  Lord  John  RosseU,  Jan.  30, 1860.    Ibid. 
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Italy  beyond  the  limits  of  her  own  frontier.  When  the  Marches 
and  Umbria  were  invaded  by  Piedmontese  troops,  she  did  not 
send  a  soldier  to  the  assistance  of  the  Pope,  although,  as  a  great 
Catholic  power,  she  must  have  felt  it  almost  a  duty  of  religion  to 
protect  the  Holy  See  from  what  she  believed  to  be  an  act  of 
sacrilegious  spoliation.  When  the  King  of  Naples  appealed  to 
her  for  help,  she  declined  to  interfere. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  scrutinize  the  motives  which  have 
restrained  her,  nor  to  decide  how  far  she  may  have  been  held  in 
check  by  the  fear  of  France  or  the  exhaustion  of  her  treasury. 
We  accept  the  fact,  and  we  think  that  in  all  fairness  and  justice 
Sardinia  ought  to  accept  it  also.  That  her  rule  in  Venetia  has 
during  the  last  year  been  harsh  and  stem,  we  are  not  inclined  to 
doubt.  The  whole  province  was  turned  into  a  camp,  martial  law 
was  proclaimed,  and  an  overwhelming  force  was  ready  to  crush 
the  slightest  symptom  of  popular  diss^ection.  But)  this  was  the 
oruel  necessity  of  her  position  if  she  was  to  hold  Venetia  at  all« 
The  time  had  gone  by  when  she  could  hope  to  conciliate  the 
inhabitants  of  that  province  by  any  concessions  short  of  its  abso- 
lute surrender.  Iliey  scorned,  as  a  mockery,  administrative 
reform,  when  their  whole  hearts  were  bent  on  revolution.  A 
bold  defiance  was  hurled  against  Austria  by  the  Italians,  who 
swore  that  Venetia  should  be  free ;  and  she  could  only  respond  to 
that  defiance  by  arming  her  fortresses  and  strengthening  her 
battalions.  She  must  govern  by  the  sword,  or  cease  to  govern 
altogether.  In  short,  that  unhappy  state  of  things  existed  which 
Burke  described  when  he  said  'Kings  will  be  tyrants  firom 
policy,  when  subjects  are  rebels  on  principle.' 

Such  was — such,  alas  I  is — ^the  state  of  Venetia.  In  the  Papal 
States,  and  especially  the  Marches,  which  are  separated  from 
Romagna  by  only  an  impalpable  line,  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty that  insurrection  was  kept  down.  A  rising  took  place  in 
Perugia,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Apennines,  in  June,  1859. 
Victor  Emmanuel  was  proclaimed,  and  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment formed.  But  the  town  was  attacked  by  2000  troops,  and 
Colonel  Schmidt,  their  commander,  made  himself  infamous  by  the 
cruel  massacre  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  after  the  gates  had 
been  thrown  open,  and  all  resistance  was  at  an  end.  When 
Romagna  threw  oflF  the  Papal  yoke,  the  excitement  in  the 
Marches  became  so  great  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  prevent 
a  revolutionary  outbreak,  especially  as  Garibaldi  was  on  the 
frontier  organizing  levies,  and  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  pass 
the  imaginary  line,  invade  the  province,  and  raise  the  standard 
of  revolt :  even  the  Papal  troops  were  beginning  to  desert  and 
cross  over  to  Romagna.      We  believe  diat  at  tiiis  period  the 
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cfibrts  of  the  Sardinian  GoTcmment  were  sincere,  at  all  events 
thej  were  successful  in  stopping  tlie  further  progress  of  insurrec- 
tion in  this  part  of  the  Papal  States.  Garibaldi  was  forced  or 
persuaded  by  Farini  to  retire,  and  for  the  moment  aggression 
was  prevent^. 

Let  ns  now  turn  to  the  Two  Sicilies,  where  the  smouldering 
&e  of  discontent  was  about  to  burst  into  a  flame. 
,  Never  had  a  dynasty  more  emphatic  warnings  that  it  was 
pursuing  a  policy  of  self-destruction  than  the  dynasty  of  the 
infattuated  Bourbons  at  Naples.  We  speak  not  now  of  the  warn* 
ings  conveyed  by  attempts  at  insun^ection,  and  by  the  necessity 
of  stifling  in  dungeons,  and  crushing  by  brute  force,  the  voices  of 
many  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  their  subjects  to  prevent  the  cry 
against  their  tyranny  from  being  heard.  But  we  refer  to  the 
remonstrances  from  time  to  time  addressed  to  them  by  foreign 
Powers,  who  were  shocked  by  the  scandal  of  such  a  Govern- 
ment. Shortly  after  the  revolution  of  July,  which  took  place 
three  months  before  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  II.  to  the  throne, 
Louis  Philippe  wrote  to  him  a  letter.     He  said, — 

*  We  are  in  a  period  of  transition,  when  often  a  little  must  he  rolin- 
quxshed  so  that  all  may  not  be  lost,  and  it  would  give  me  real  joy  to 
lesm  that  your  Majesty  has  given  up  a  system  of  compression  and  of 
severity  which  caused  many  days  of  intense  agony  to  your  late  august 
ftiher,  and  which  often  banished  the  smile  from  the  lips  of  the 
enlightened  King  Ferdinand  I.  Let  your  Majesty  imitate  tiie  system 
in  France ;  you  will  be  a  gainer  in  every  respect ;  for,  by  sacr^cing 
a  litHe  authority,  you  will  insure  peace  to  your  kin^om,  and  stability 
to  jour  house.  The  symptoms  of  agitation  are  so  strongly  pro- 
nounced and  numeroTis  in  Italy,  that  an  outbreak  may  be  expected 
sooner  or  later,  accordingly  as  the  stem  measures  of  Prince  Met- 
temich  may  hasten  or  adjourn  it.  Tour  Majesty  will  be  drawn  into 
the  current  if  you  are  not  prepared  to  stem  the  tide,  and  your  house 
win  be  burst  in  two  either  by  the  revolutionary  stream  or  by  the 
measures  of  repression  the  Vienna  Cabinet  may  think  fit  to  adopt.' 

To  this  letter  the  King  of  Naples  sent  the  following  reply, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  believe  could  emanate  from  anything 
short  of  insanity : — 

*  To  imitate  France,  if  ever  France  can  he  imitated,  I  should  have 
to  precipitate  myself  into  that  policy  of  Jacobinism  for  which  my 
people  han  proved  feloniously  guilty  more  than  once  against  the 
house  of  its  Kings.  Liberty  is  fatal  to  the  House  of  Bourbon ;  and, 
as  regards  mysefi*,  I  am  resolved  to  avoid,  at  aU  price,  the  &te  of 
Louis  XYI.  and  of  Charles  X.  My  people  obey  force  and  bend  their 
necks,  but  woe's  me  should  they  ever  raise  them  under  the  impulse  of 
those  dreams  which  sound  so  fine  in  the  sermons  of  philosophers,  and 
which  are  impossible  in  practice.    With  Gk>d's  blessing,  I  will  give 
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prosperity  to  my  pooplc,  nnd  a  Gorcnttnent  as  Honest  as  they  ksve  a 
right  to ;  bftt  I  wfll  be  King,  and  alwajB. 

*  My  pe<9le  do  AOt  vrvat  to  think;  I  take  upon  myself  the  oave  of 
their  welihre  and  their  dignity.  I  hare  inherited  many  old  grvdgea, 
many  mad  desires,  arising  from  all  the  faults  and  weaknesses  ef  the 
past ;  I  must  set  this  to  rights,  and  I  can  only  do  so  by  drawing  closer 
to  Austria  without  sulgec^Qg  myself  to  her  will.  We  are  not  of  this 
century.  The  Bourbons  are  ancient,  and,  if  they  were  to  try  to  diape 
themselves  according  to  the  pattern  of  the  new  dynasties,  tibey  would 
be  ridiculous.  We  will  imitate  the  Hapsborgs.  If  fortune  plays  ufi 
false,  we  shall  at  least  be  true  to  ourselves. 

'  Nevertheless  your  Majesty  may  rely  upon  my  lively  sympathy  and 
my  wannest  wishes  that  yon  may  succeed  in  mastering  that  imgot«m* 
able  people  who  make  France  the  curse  of  Europe. 

*  FKia>iNA2a>.' 

The  course  of  misrule  which  Ferdinand  pursued  is  strikingly 
narrated  by  Miss  Homer.*  It  became  so  bad  that,  in  October 
1856,  both  the  English  and  French  Governments  took  the  strong: 
and  unusual  step  of  recalling  their  ambassadors,  and  breaking  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Court  of  Naples,  on  the  avowed 
ground  of  its  vindictive  and  arbitrary  conduct,  and  the  cruel 
inhumanity  with  which  it  treated  its  political  prisoners.  Fer- 
dinand II.  died  in  May,  1859,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son» 
Francis  II.  The  two  Western  Powers  resumed  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  Naples  in  hopes  that  the  Government  would  be 
carried  on  in  a  different  and  wiser  spirit.  But  it  soon  became 
evident  that  change  in  the  occupant  of  the  throne  had  made  no 
change  in  the  poUcy  of  the  Goremment,  and  the  maxim  of  the 
young  King  seemed  to  be  that^  if  his  fatiier  had  chastised  his 
subjects  with  whips,  he  wonld  chastise  them  wilii  scorpions. 
Again  the  voice  of  warning  and  remonstrance  was  bean).  In 
July,  1859,  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  Mr.  Elliot,  the  British 
Minister  at  Naples^  and  said  : — 

'  It  may  suit  the  purposes  of  those  who  have  thriven  on  the  past 
abuses  to  encourage  the  King  to  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps,  or  a 
change  of  system  would  probably  lead  to  their  ruin ;  but  it  appears  to 
her  Majesty's  Government  that  the  King  has  now  to  choose  between 
the  ruin  of  his  evil  ooansellors  and  his  own :  if  he  sappotts  and  np- 
htdds  tibem,  and  places  himself  ander  their  guidaxice,  it  leqnires  not 
much  fbresi^  to  paredictthat  the  Bourbon  dynasty  will  cease  to  Mgn 
at  Naples,  by  whatever  oombination,  Begal  or  Bepublioan,  it  may  be 
replaced.'    And  he  added  that,  ^neitiier  the  monl  ner  the  material 

•  *  A  Centory  t>f  Despotbai  m  Naples  aiid  Sicily/     The  nsteririt  «f  Uut 

well-written  litti«  book  are  derived  from  the  laiger  work,  CoHetta*«  *  Hstory  of 
Staples,*  which  Miss  Uoraer  has  recently  translated  and  brouj^ht  down  to  the 
present  time. 
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support  of  Sngfamd  is  to  be  looked  for  by  the  King,  if,  by  a  contiiituil 
df^ual  of  justice,  and  the  lefnsal  of  aa  improyed  farm  of  internal 
adminisfcration,  ^  Neapolitan  people  should  be  driven  into  insor- 
xectioii,  aad  ahosld  s«eoeed  in  expelling  the  present  dynasty  from  the 
thxoDB.' 

In  Jaamxy  last  year  he  informed  Mr.  Elliot^that  the  British 
Government  could  only  kment  the  blindness  of  the  Neapolitan 
Comcily  and  would  *'  neither  accept  any  part  of  their  responsi- 
bility, nor  undertake  to  ward  off  the  consequences  of  a  mis- 
goremment  which  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  Europe/  And 
finally,  in  March,  Mr.  Elliot  told  M.  Carafa,  the  Neapolitan 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs^  that  he  '  felt  that  the  destruction  of 
his  Majesty  and  of  the  dynasty  is  inevitable  unless  wiser  counsels 
are  listened  to.'  When,  therefore,  not  long  afterwards,  the  King, 
panic-stricken  at  liie  rapid  progress  of  insurrecti<Mi,  applied  to 
the  Fofeign  Powers  to  guarantee  to  him  the  possession  of  his 
throne,  there  was  no  one  in  this  country  who  did  not  rejoice  to 
hear  that  they  had  refused. 

The  danger  of  the  King's  position  was  so  apparent  that  even 
his  nnde  interposed.  In  a  remarkable  letter  written  to  Francis  II. 
on  the  3nl  of  April  last  year,  the  Count  of  Syracuse  pointed 
oat  what  he  called  the  *  blindness  and  madness '  of  refusizig  to 
acknowledge  the  principle  of  Italian  naticMiality,  which  for  cen- 
turies had  remained  in  the  field  of  ideas,  but  had  now  descended 
vigotvoaly  into  the  field  ci  action,  and  he  advised  the  King  to 
shake  off  the  influence  of  Austria,  and  identify  himself  with  the 
policy  of  Sardinia. 

But  it  was  then  too  late,  even  if  the  ears  of  the  Monarch  uid 
his  advisers  had  not  been  deaf  to  sudi  advice.  At  the  very 
moment  when  the  Count  of  Syracuse  was  counselling  a  change 
of  policy  to  avert  insurrectioH,  the  revolution  had  begnn.  Eaj^ 
in  April  the  island  of  Sicily  rose  in  revolt.  It  seems  to  have 
begun  at  Palermo,*  where,  on  the  4th  of  April,  the  Royal  troops 
were  attacked,  and  the  town  was  placed  in  a  state  of  siege.  But 
it  soon  ^read  like  lightning  over  the  island.  Messina,  Catania, 
and  Agrigentum  declared  for  the  insurgents ;  a  secret  committee 
organised  their  movements,  and  guerilla  bands  multiplied  so  fast 
that  in  a  short  time  it  was  computed  that  there  were  not  less 
than  200,000  Sicilians  in  arms.  For  a  month  the  insurrection 
mged  in  the  island  without  any  direct  help  from  Italy.  But  it 
produced  there  a  profound  sensation,  and  there  was  one  man 
who  determined  that,  come  what  might,  he  would  raise  a  body 
of  volunteers,  and  take  part  in  the  struggle  cm  the  side  of  liberty. 
This  was  Garibaldi,  who  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
with  difficulty  restrained  from  invading  the  Marches  and  pro- 
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Yoking  a  conflict  with  the  forces  of  the  Pope.  He  now  actively 
employed  himself  in  organizing  an  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  em- 
barked at  Genoa  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  May  with  upwards 
of  2000  volunteers.  An  enthusiastic  crowd  was  assembled  to 
witness  their  departure,  and  the  only  semblance  of  concealment 
of  their  purpose  was  that  they  did  not  march  in  their  uniforms, 
which  had  previously  been  put  on  board  three  steamers  which 
were  lying  outside  the  harbour.  The  volunteers  were  conveyed 
to  them  from  different  points  along  the  shore.  Before  he  reached 
the  shores  of  Sicily  Garibaldi  prepared  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  called  the  Italians  to  arms  in  the  name  of  *  Italy  and  Victor 
Emmanuel.';     • 

Garibaldi  landed  in  Sicily,  at  Marsala,  on  the  11th  of  May, 
and  on  the  14th,  as  '  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  National  Force 
in  Sicily,'  assumed  the  Dictatorship  of  the  island  in  the  name  of 
Victor  Emmanuel.  Bands  of  volunteers  soon  began  to  pour  into 
the  island  from  Sardinia,  and  it  was  in  vain  for  the  Government 
to  deny  (as  it  did  for  some  time  deny)  that  this  was  done  with 
its  connivance  and  consent  Every  one  knew  that  its  professions 
were  belied  by  its  acts,  for  the  undisguised  manner  in  which 
recruiting  went  on  in  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  and  Tuscany,  and 
the  collection  of  vessels  at  Genoa,  of  which  the  destination  was 
Sicily,  made  ignorance  of  the  object  an  impossible  excuse. 

But  indeed  afterwards,  when  ^e  success  of  the  enterprise  was 
assure^,  and  Sardinia  was  about  to  reap  the  fruits  of  Garibaldi's 
exploit,  she  took  credit  to  herself  for  the  underhand  assistance  she 
had  given.  In  his  address  from  Ancona  to  the  people  of  Southern 
Italy  on  the  dth  of  October,  Victor  Emmanuel  made  it  a  matter 
of  boast,  and  declared — 

*  It  was  quite  natural  that  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  Cen- 
tral Italy  should  have  more  or  less  excited  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Sou&  Italy.  In  Sicily  this  disposition  of  the  people  found  vent  in 
open  revolt.  The  people  were  fighting  for  libevty  in  Sicily,  when  » 
Imve  warrior,  devoted  to  Italy  and  to  me — Genersd  Garibaldi — sprang 
to  their  assistance.  They  were  Italians ;  I  conld  not,  I  ought  not,  to 
restrain  them.' 

And  what  was  the  conduct  of  England  ?  If  ever  there  was  a 
time  when  it  behoved  the  English  Government  to  keep  itself  clear 
from  all  suspicion  of  complicity  in  insurrection,  it  was  now. 
Independently  of  the  rules  of  international  law  and  the  plain  obli- 
gation of  one  State  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  struggles  of 
another,  the  Government  had  preached  to  Austria  and  France 
the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  as  the  one  sole  principle  to  be 
observed  by  the  Great  Powers  in  the  question  of  Italy.  It  was 
the  attitude  and  moral  influence  of  England  which  more  than  any- 
thing 
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thing  else  prevented  Austria  from  lending  assistance  to  the  Pope. 
On  the  one  hand,  her  duty  as  a  Sovereign  Power  commanded  her 
to  respect  the  obligations  of  treaties,  and  to  observe  the  strictest 
good  faith ;  on  the  other,  her  sympathies  with  liberty  forbade  her 
to  support  Governments^  whose  misrule  she  detested,  in  a  contest 
with  subjects  driven  by  oppression  into  revolt.  We  shall  see  by 
and  bye  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  this  doctrine 
of  non-intervention  did  not  apply  to  Garibaldi  or  Victor  Emma- 
nuel, and  that  Garibaldi  was  justified  in  interfering  because  he 
was  an  Italian  patriot,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  because  he  was  an 
Italian  king.  But  letting  this  pass,  it  excluded  all  who  were 
beyond  the  limits  of  that  which  was  once  called  a  ^  geographical 
expression ' — Italy.  If,  however,  the  unchecked  supply  of  money 
and  men  from  England,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Government 
that  they  were  to  be  employed  in  aid  of  the  Sicilian  insurgents,  con- 
stitutes complicity,  we  do  not  see  how  the  charge  can  be  denied. 
Advertisements  appeared  openly  in  the  newspapers  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions for  Garibaldi  in  his  enterprise — the  word  was  afterwards, 
indeed,  softened  down  to  ^  testimonial ' — and  the  names  of  the  sub- 
scribers were  ostentatiously  paraded.  When  the  question  was 
asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  May  whether  a  person  so  sub- 
scribing was  liable  to  be  indicted,  it  was  admitted  by  the  principal 
law-officer  of  the  Crown  that,  '  according  to  the  common  law  of 
England,  any  subject  of  the  Queen  who,  either  directly  or  indU 
rectly^  may  supply  money  in  aid  of  the  revolting  subjects  of  any 
nation  or  power  with  whom  we  are  in  alliance,  commits  an  offence 
at  common  law ;'  but  at  the  same  time  he  asserted  that  there  was 
a  long  interval  between  the  enunciation  of  that  principle  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  carried  into  execution,  and  that  there 
was  no  case  in  which  there  had  been  a  decision  of  the  general 
principle  in  the  shape  of  an  indictment  for  that  particular  offence. 
In  other  words,  the  Government  were  not  prepared  to  enforce  the 
law.  And  this  was  openly  avowed  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  the 
same  debate,  in  which,  of  .course,  he  could  not  take  part  without 
dragging  in  the  Revolution  of  1688.  We  doubt,  however,  the 
prudence  of  the  Minister  who  attempts  to  be  facetious  when  dealing 
with  such  topics  as  filibustering  and  rebellion.     He  said : — 

'A  movement  such  as  that  which  Walker  attempted  in  South 
America,  when  he  sought  to  invade  and  to  obtain  possession  of  terri- 
tory, wiih.  no  higher  object  in  view  than  his  own  selfish  interests,  is 
one  case ;  but  a  patriot  fighting  for  the  independence  of  his  country 
is  quite  another  case.  We  know  that  our  sympathies  and  the  judg- 
ment of  history  will  distinguish  between  the  cases  of  the  filibuster  and 
felon,  and  that  of  the  hero  and  the  patriot.  We  had  once  a  gpreat 
fiHboster  who  landed  in  England  in  1688.     He  not  only  received 
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considerable  support,  but  all  the  people  of  England  flocked  aronnd 
him.  That  filibustering  was  successfd.  There  are  cases  in  which  it 
is  not  suffici^it  to  say  that  Garibaldi  is  a  man  fighting  against  a  Sove- 
reign whom  he  ought  to  respect,  or  that  the  Pope  is  endeavouring  to 
maintain  his  authority  by  unlawful  expedients.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say  these  things  in  a  glib  and  fiu^it  manner.' 

We  are  not  at  present  concerned  with  the  question  whether 
William  of  Orange  was  a  filibuster  or  not ;  but  we  cannot  admit 
that  Garibaldi  was  ^  a  patriot  fighting  for  the  independence  of  his 
country/  unless  we  assume  that  there  was  no  difference  between 
a  subject  of  Sardinia  and  a  subject  of  Naples,  because  both  were 
Italians,  and  that  the  Bourbons,  who  had  ruled  over  the  Two 
Sicilies  for  upwards  of  a  century,  were  foreign  usurpers.  Will 
Lord  John  Russell  venture  to  assert  that  community  of  lan- 
guage effaces  distinction  of  country,  or  that,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  natural  boundaries,  geography  is  to  determine 
citizenship  and  allegiance  ?  If  so,  it  will  be  difificult  for  him  to 
deal  with  the  pretensions  of  France  when  she  claims  the  frontier 
of  the  Rhine ;  and  we  commend  to  his  attention  the  following^ 
passage  from  a  speech  of  Lord  Palmerston  when  the  question 
before  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  the  conduct  of  Garibaldi 
in  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  but  the  p<Jicy  of  Napoleon  in  the 
annexation  of  Savoy : — 

*  For,  Sir,  if  you  come  to  natural  boundaries,  and  if  the  country 
which  claims  them  is  to  be  the  judge  of  where  they  are,  it  is  very  easy 
to  see  that  Europe  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  decide  whwe  danger 
would  begin  and  where  resistance  upon  a  grand  scale  ought  to  be 
undertaken.  If  language  were  to  be  the  measure  of  aggrandigement, 
it  is  plain  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  many  countries  to  show  that 
they  had  a  good  tide  to  possessions  which  they  now  hold.  Therefore, 
these  two  principles  of  natural  boundaries  and  of  community  of  lan- 
guage are  principles  the  establishment  of  which  would  be  very  dan- 
gerous to  Europe,  however  small,  comparatively  speaking,  might  bo 
&e  instance  in  which  they  were  carried  into  effect.' 

But  sympathy  with  Garibaldi  soon  assumed  a  more  active 
form.  He  sent  over  to  England  an  accredited  agent  to  collect 
not  only  money,  but  men ;  and  a  considerable  body  of  volunteers 
enrolled  themselves  and  embarked  for  Italy  to  fight  against  a 
government  with  which  their  Sovereign  was  at  peace.  This  was 
not  only  in  defiance  of  international  law,  but  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  The  British  Government 
were  bound  to  put  a  stop  to  such  a  state  of  things ;  but  diey  did 
nothing.  We  say  that  it  is  a  scandal  and  disgrace,  and  a 
fatal  and  dangerous  precedent,  to  allow  this  kind  of  pri- 
vateering in  the  service  of  insurrection.  The  Sicilians  may  have 
had  the  holiest  of  causes ;   but  it  was  no  cause  of  ours.     And 
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we  hold  that,  whether  it  be  to  support  a  throne  like  that  of 
Spain  in  1835,  when  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  in  this  country 
was  suspended  by  an  Order  in  Council,  or  to  upset  a  throne  like 
that  of  Naples  in  1860,  Englishmen  have  no  right  to  take  up  arms 
in  a  quarrel  in  which  their  Government  is  not  engaged  and  in 
which  they  have  no  concern.  And  mark  the  consequences  that 
,may  follow  from  permitting  such  a  course.  At  tlMB  very  time 
when  volunteers  were  enlisting  in  England  for  Garibaldi,  the 
emissaries  of  the  Pope  were  raising  recruits  in  Ireland  for  the 
defence  of  the  Holy  See :  so  that  it  was  quite  within  the  bounds 
of  probability  that  these  adventurers  might  meet  in  hostile 
conflict  on  the  same  battle-field,  and  Englishmen  and  Irishmen 
cot  each  other's  throats,  while  the.  one  side  shouted  'Victor 
Emmanuel  for  ever  I '  and  the  other  '  Liong  live  the  Pope  I '  Be- 
sides, the  honour  of  the  English  name  is  cairied  with  the  English 
flag,  and  it  is  exposed  to  all  the  obloquy  which  the  misfortune  or 
miscxwduct  of  those  who  bear  it  may  bring  upon  it* 

*  Svca  tmiritti  should  bewve  liow  they  epnport  themseKes  when  they  seek 
amoo^  foreiffDera  a  little  excitement  and  temporary  importance.  The  following 
exploit  of  Mr.  E.  James,  incredible  upon  any  authority  save  his  oim,  was  com- 
aanicaitd  by  himself  te  one  of  the  daily  joumala.  (It  may  be  pmmised  that 
Xr,  Jamee  Iwd  ventured,  we  do  not  kaow  in  vhat  capacity,  but  attired  in  a  *  half- 
military,  half-naT^y  equipment/  as  the  artiat  of  the  '  Illustrated  News  *  calls  it,  a 
Ktdtf  too  near  the  scene  of  nostillties.) 

'The  cry  arose  that  the  ** Cavalry  were  coming!"  and  Uie  panic  seised  the 
troops.  In  the  m^lde  I  lost  my  carnage;  my  serrant  had  very  indiscreetly  takeu 
shelter  with  some  priests  in  the  top  of  a  convent,  and  during  his  absence  the 
carriage  disappeared.  I  had  to  walk  along  the  high  road  to  Caserta ;  a  Httle 
Swis  aoldier  who  had  been  wauaded  by  a  ritle-ball  in  the  wrist,  and  was  going  to 
the  boqatal  there,  accompanied  me.  On  our  wa^  I  saw  seven  or  eight  soldiers, 
among  whom  were  two  officers— the  Swiss  soldier  told  me  they  belonged  to  a 
Sidlian  regiment— seated  on  one  of  the  long  agricultural  carts,  which  they  had 
taken  fkom  a  field  adjoining  the  road,  and  were  proeeeding  at  a  ca^  paoc  to 
Caserta,  As  they  met  troops  coming  from  that  town  to  relieve  Santa  Maria  they 
spread  the  panic  among  them ;  they  cried  out,  "  The  cavalry  are  coming  P'  "  The 
artillery  are  close  on  ns!"  "^  We  riiall  all  perish!*  «*Back  to  Caserta,  hack!" 
More  ^aa  one  regiment  wavered  and  tamed.  The  offloars  behav«d  finalv  and 
well,  drew  their  swords,  aad  uraed  their  men  on  ^  but  the  alarm  had  oread,  and 
the  soldiers  refused  to  follow.  I  followed  these  mischievous  and  cowardly  fellows 
to  Caserta,  asked  for  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  who  spoke  French,  gave  him  my 
name  and  address,  pointed  out  the  feUows  as  they  entered  the  square  in  front  (n 
the  Palace,  and,  a£^40u$pA  I  did  w4  request  it  asa  personod  faoow^  I  certainly  suggesttd 
that  they' should  be  marched  out  and  shot ;  they  were  at  once  taken  to  the  ^ard- 
house,  and  were  no  more  seen  by  me.  It  is  only  just  to  say  ^at  seTaral  regiments 
passed  these  dastardly  renegades  unnoticed,  and  marehed  on  to  ^e  rdlef  of  tha 
village.' 

That  is  to  say,  a  mere  foreign  spectator  (for  notwithstanding  the  pistols  and 
'hdf-military  equipment,'  we  eannot  suppose  that  be  belonged,  even  as  a  volunteer, 
to  the  Gafibaldian  force),  being  rather  out  of  humour  at '  having  to  walk,'  auggefttd 
—all  but  requested^tbat  seven  or  eight  soldiers,  who  were  coming  along  the  road 
with  himself,  but  were  more  fortunate  in  obtaiuiDg  carriage,  should — ^for  conduct 
witnessed  and  not  antmadverted  upon  by  man^  uffioers  of  their  awn  army — be 
1  without  trial! 
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We  have  not  space  nor  is  it  necessary  to  give  details  of  the 
marvellous  success  of  Garibaldi — 

'  Whose  name  in  arms  through  Europe  rings. 
Filling  each  mouth  with  envy  or  with  praise, 
And  all  the  jealous  monarchs  with  amaze, 
And  rumours  loud  that  daunt  remotest  kings.' 

In  an  incredibly  short  time,  and  notwithstanding  the  resistance  • 
of  the  royal  troops,  which  with  wanton  cruelty  bombarded  Pa- 
lermo, he  reduced  all  the  fortified  places  in  Sicily,  except  the 
citadel  of  Messina.  He  landed  at  Melito  on  the  19th  of 
August,  and  made  his  entry  into  Naples  on  the  8th  of  September. 
And  how  did  he  enter  ?  Not  at  the  head  of  victorious  legions 
with  all  the  pomp  of  war,  but,  accompanied  by  a  few  friends,  as  a 
passenger  in  a  railway-carriage  I  He  had  conquered  by  the  mere 
sound  of  his  name,  as  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down  with  a 
shout  The  only  place  where  anything  like  resistance'  was 
attempted  was  Reggio,  the  fortress  which  commands  the  Strait 
opposite  Messina,  and  which  was  taken  in  a  few  hours.  At  San 
Giovanni  a  body  of  Neapolitan  troops,  two  thousand  strong, 
surrendered  without  a  blow ;  and  we  are  told  that  when  Gari- 
baldi went  amongst  them  he  was  almost  torn  to  pieces  'by 
hugging  and  embracing.'  At  Monteleone  ten  thousand  more 
laid  down  their  arms ;  and,  after  staying  a  few  days  at  Salerno^ 
the  Dictator  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  pro- 
ceeded by  the  railway-train  to  the  capital. 

But  what  in  the  mean  time  had  become  of  the  King  and 
the  main  body  of  the  Neapolitan  army?  As  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Sicily  went  on,  and  all  hope  of  putting  it  down  by 
force  was  at  an  end,  Francis  II.  endeavoured  to  avert  ruin  by 
concession.  He  dared  not  trust  himself  in  his  capital,  but  frona 
Portici,  at  the  end  of  June,  he  issued  a  decree  proclaiming  the 
Constitution  of  the  10th  of  February,  1848,  a  general  amnesty  of 
political  offences,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press.  He  also  charged 
Commander  Spinelli  with  the  formation  of  a  liberal  ministry^ 
which  .was  to  frame  the  articles  of  a  Statute  'on  the  basis  of 
national  and  Italian  institutions ;'  and  he  convoked  an  assembly 
of  the  national  Parliament  for  the  lOtH  of  September.  The 
tricolor  flag  was  hoisted  at  the  castle  of  St  Elmo.  Representative 
institutions  were  decreed  for  Sicily,  and  one  of  the  royal  princes 
was  to  act  as  viceroy  of  the  island.  But  these  and  other  concessions 
came  too  late.  Many  towns  revolted,  and  the  army  showed  thai 
it  could  not  be  trusted.  The  King  had  also  sent  ambassadors 
to  Turin  to  propose  a  confederacy  with  Sardinia  upon  Italian 
constitutional  principles.  But  the  Sardinian  Government  re- 
jected  these   overtures.      Abandoned   by  all,   on  the   mornings 
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of  the  6th  of  September  he  embarked  on  board  a  Spanish 
steamer,  and  took  refuge  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Gaeta,  which^ 
with  that  of  Capua,  now  alone  of  all  his  dominions  remained  in 
his  hands* 

Leaving  Naples  for  a  moment,  let  us  turn  to  the  Papal  States. 
The  Pontifical  Government  did  all  in  its  power  at  the  beginning 
of  last  year  to  recruit  its  army  by  foreign  mercenaries ;  and  early 
in  April  the  well-known  French  General,  Lamoriciere,  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command.  We  do  not  expect  historical 
accuracy  from  a  soldier  engaged  to  defend  a  desperate  cause,  but 
it  is  startling  to  be  told  in  a  military  order  of  the  day  that 
'Revolution,  like  Islamism  in  by-gone  times,  now  threatens 
Europe ;  and  now,  as  then,  the  cause  of  the  Papacy  is  the  cause 
of  the  civilization  and  of  the  liberty  of  the  world/  We  pass  over 
the  period  from  April  to  September,  during  which  the  new 
levies  were  drilled,  and  garrisons  occupied,  and  attempts  at 
insurrection  sternly  put  down.  For,  as  may  be  well  supposed, 
the  events  that  took  place  in  Sicily  and  Naples  shook  the  States 
of  the  Church  to  their  centre,  and  nothing  but  the  strong  hand  of 
military  repression  prevented  the  people  from  rising  both  in 
Umbria  and  the  Marches,  and  throwing  off  the  Papal  yoke. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  and,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  very  soon 
after  some  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  Sardinian  Court  had 
personally  communicated  with  the  French  Emperor  at  his  newly- 
acquired  city  of  Chambery,  that  Count  Cavour  addressed  to  Car- 
dinal Antonelli,  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  the  Holy  See,  a  letter 
which,  in  its  bold  contempt  of  the  rules  of  intemationad  law,  ia 
without  a  parallel.     It  is  dated  Turin,  September  7  : — 

*  Eminence — The  (Government  of  H.  M.  the  King  of  Sardinia  could 
not  without  serious  regret  see  the  formation  and  existence  of  the 
bodies  of  foreign  mercenary  troops  in  the  pay  of  the  Pontifical 
Government.  The  organization  of  such  corps,  not  consisting,  as  in  all 
civilized  governments,  of  citizens  of  the  country,  but  of  men  of  all 
languages,  nations,  and  religions,  deeply  offends  tiie  public  conscienco 
of  Italy  and  Europe.  The  want  of  diiscipline  inherent  to  such  troops, 
the  inconsiderate  conduct  of  their  chiefis,  the  irritating  menaces  with 
which  they  pompously  fill  their  proclamations,  excite  and  maintain  a 
highly  dangerous  ferment.  The  painfdl  recollection  of  the  massacro 
and  pillage  of  Perugia  is  still  alive  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Marches  and  Umbria.  This  state  of  things,  dangerous  in  itself, 
became  still  more  so  after  the  facts  which  have  taken  place  in  Sicily 
and  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  presence  of  foreign  troops,  which 
insults  the  national  feeling,  and  prevents  the  manifestation  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  will  infiiUibly  cause  the  extension  of  the  move- 
ment to  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  intimate  connexion  which 
exists  between  &e  inhabitants  of  the  Marches  and  Umbria,  and  those 
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of  ilie  provinces  aiDnexcd  to  the  States  of  the  King,  -and  reasons  of 
order  and  security  in  liis  own  territoiy,  lay  His  Majesty's  Government 
under  the  necessity  of  applying,  as  far  as  is  in  its  power,  an  immediate 
remedy  to  such  evils.  King  Victor  Emmanuel's  conscience  does  not 
permit  him  to  remain  a  passive  spectator  of  the  bloody  repression 
with  which  the  arms  of  the  foreign  meroenaries  would  extinguish 
every  manifestation  of  national  feeling  in  Italian  blood.  No  govovs* 
ment  has  the  right  of  abandoning  to  the  will  and  pleasuzo  of  a  hovde 
of  soldiers  of  fortune,  the  property,  the  honour,  and  lives  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  civilized  country.  For  these  reasons,  after  having  applied 
to  His  Majesty  the  Bang,  my  august  Sovereign,  for  his  orders,  I  have 
the  honour  of  signifying  to  your  Eminence  &at  the  King's  troops  are 
charged  to  prevent,  in  tiie  name  of  the  rights  of  humanity,  the  Poa- 
tificfiJ  mercenary  corps  from  repressing  by  violence  the  expression  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  Marches  and  Umbria.  I  have,  moreover, 
the  honour  to  invite  your  Excellency,  for  the  reasons  above  explained,  to 
give  immediate  orders  for  the  disbanding  and  dissolving  of  those  corps, 
the  existence  of  which  is  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  Italy.  Trusting 
that  your  Eminence  will  immediately  communicate  to  me  Hie  measures 
taken  by  tiie  Government  of  his  Holiness  in  the  matter,  I  have  the 
honour  of  renewing  to  your  Eminoftoe  the  eoprassion  of  my  high  con- 
sideration. *  Cavouk.' 

In  this  letter  we  find  an  European  statesman  demanding,  in 
the  name  of  his  GUivemroent,  under  the  threat  of  invasion,  diat 
an  independent  Power  shall  dismiss  its  army  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  composed  of  foreign  mercenary  troops,  who  are  engaged  in 
the  repression  of  the  ^  manifestations  of  national  feeling,'  or,  in 
other  words,  putting  down  a  wide*spvead  insurrection.  We  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  Papal  Government ;  we  believe  it  to  be 
one  of  the  very  worst  in  existence,  and  we  rejoice  in  the  defeat  of 
General  Lamoriciere  and  his  poljglott  soldiers,  collected  from 
all  comers  of  Europe.  But  we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact 
that  the  reasoning  of  Count  Cavour  is  false  and  dangerous.  It  is 
false,  because  every  State  has  the  undoubted  right  to  take  mer- 
cenaries into  its  pay — ^we  believe  that  there  is  no  nation  in 
Europe  which  has  not,  at  some  time  or  another,  employed 
them ;  and  it  is  dang«x>us,  because  it  sets  a  precedent  for  in* 
terference  between  a  government  and  its  subjects  which  would 
lead  to  interminable  war.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  force  of 
Cardinal  Antonelli's  reply,  when  he  said : — 

^  The  new  principles  of  public  law  which  you  lay  down  in  yoor 
letter  would  be  indeed  sufficient  to  dijs^iense  me  from  giving  any 
answer  at  all,  they  being  so  contrary  to  tiiose  which  have  constantly 
been  acknowledged  by  all  governments  and  nations.     ..... 

Your  Excellency  concludes  your  painfU  despatch  by  inviting  me,  in 
the  name  of  your  Sovereign,  to  immediately  order  iJie  disanning  and 
disbanding  of  the  said  troops.    This  invitation  was  aceompani^  by 
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a  8oxt  of  menaoe  on  the  fart  of  Piedmont,  in  case  of  refiisal,  to 
preTent  the  action  of  the  said  troops  by  means  of  tho  Boyal  troops. 
This  involves  a  quasi-injmiction  which  I  willingly  abstain  from  qutdi- 
ffing.  The  Holy  See  could  only  repel  it  with  indignation,  strong  in 
its  legitimate  rights,  and  appealing  to  the  law  of  nations  tmder  the 
fegis  of  which  Europe  has  hitherto  lived * 

Whetlier  tiie  Sardinian  minister  could  or  could  not  have  put 
his  interference  on  better  grounds,  we  shall  not  now  enquire ; 
but  we  cannot  admit  that  Sardinia  alone,  of  all  the  European 
States,  is,  like  '  a  chartered  libertine,'  to  be  held  free  from  the 
obligations  of  international  law,  or  that  she  is  to  be  permitted, 
without  a  protest,  to  lay  down  new  principles  of  which  the 
logical  consequence  would  be,  that  the  right  of  the  strongest 
is  that  alone  which  ought  to  be  recognized  in  the  relations 
of  two  independent  governments.  For  if  Sardinia  may  with 
impunity  make  demands  which  are  contrary  to  the  received 
law  of  nations,  and  invade  the  territory  of  her  neighbour  unless 
those  demands  are  complied  with,  a  fortiori  France,  and  Austria, 
and  Russia  may  do  the  same.  And  it  would  be  difficult  to 
justify  waging  war  with  Russia  in  the  Crimea  because  she  had 
crossed  the  Danube  for  the  purpose  of  holding  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  as  a  *  material  guarantee.'  We  feel  the  more  bound 
to  challenge  the  dangerous  doctrine  of  Count  Cavour,  because 
it  has  received  the  high  sanction  of  John  Lord  Russell,  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  England,  in  a  despatch  which  has  created 
no  little  sensation  in  Europe,  and  which  we  trust  will  not  pass 
without  comment  when  Parliament  assembles.  To  anticipate 
for  a  moment  our  narrative  of  facts,  we  must  mention  mat, 
when  the  Papal  States  were  invaded  by  the  Piedmontese  army 
under  Generals  Fanti  and  Cialdini  in  September,  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  (whatever  may  have  been  his  real  senti- 
ments) recalled  his  Minister  from  Turin ;  and  when  at  a  later 
period  the  same  army  crossed  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  in  Oc- 
tober, the  Emperor  of  Russia  withdrew  the  Russian  Mission,  there 
being  no  ambassador,  from  that  capital ;  and  the  Prince  Regent 
of  Prussia  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  Sar- 
dinia, although  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  recall  the  Prussian 
Minister.  It  was  after  these  diplomatic  acts  that  Lord  John 
Russell  felt  himself  called  upon,  by  that  impulse  which  leads  him 
to  write  letters  more  celebrated  than  successful,  to  read  to  the 
Great  Powers  a  lecture  on  international  law,  and  to  establish  the 
principle,  which  if  true  is  at  least  novel,  that  where  subjects 
have  'good  reasons'  for  taking  up  arms  against  their  govern- 
ments, it  is  right  in  another  State  to  render  them  assistance.     In 
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a  despatch  to  Sir  James  Hudson,  the  British  Minister  at  Turin, 
dated  October  27,  Lord  John  Russell  said, 

'  The  large  questions  which  appear  to  them  to  be  at  issue  are  these  : 
— ^Were  the  people  of  Italy  justified  in  asking  the  assistance  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia  to  relieve  them  from  governments  with  which  they 
were  discontented  ?  and  was  the  King  of  Sardinia  justified  in  famish- 
ing the  assistance  of  his  arms  to  the  people  of  the  Boman  and  Neapo-  ^ 
litan  States  ?  There  appear  to  have  been  two  motives  which  have 
induced  the  people  of  the  Eoman  and  Neapolitan  States  to  join  wil- 
lingly in  the  subversion  of  their  governments.  The  first  of  these  was, 
that  the  Government  of  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
provided  so  ill  foi;  the  administration  of  justice,  the  protection  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  the  general  welfjore  of  their  people,  that  their  sub- 
jects looked  forward  to  the  overthrow  of  their  rulers  as  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  all  improvement  in  their  condition. 

'  The  second  motive  was,  that  a  conviction  had  spread  since  the  year 
1849  that  the  only  manner  in  which  Italians  could  secure  their  inde- 
pendence of  foreign  control  was  by  forming  one  strong  government  for 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  struggle  of  Charles  Albert  in  1848,  and  the 
sympathy  which  the  present  King  of  Sardinia  has  shown  for  the 
Italian  cause,  have  natuiaUy  caused  the  association  of  the  name  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  with  the  single  authority  under  which  the  Italians 
aspire  to  live. 

'  Looking  at  the  question  in  this  view.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
must  admit  that  the  Italians  themselves  are  the  best  judges  of  their  own 
interests. 

'  That  eminent  jurist  Yattel,  when  discussing  the  lawfulness  of  the 
assistance  given  by  the  United  Provinces  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  when 
he  invaded  England  and  overturned  the  throne  of  James  II.,  says — 
'^  The  authority  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  doubtless  an  influence  on 
the  deliberations  of  the  States-General,  but  it  did  not  lead  them  to  the 
commission  of  an  act  of  injustice,  for  when  a  people  for  good  reasons 
take  up  arms  against  an  oppressor,  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice  and  gene- 
rosity to  assist  brave  men  in  the  defence  of  their  liberties." 

'  Therefore,  according  to  Yattel,  the  question  resolves  itself  into 
this —Did  the  people  of  Naples  and  of  the  Boman  States  take  up  anns 
against  their  governments  for  good  reasons  ? 

'  Upon  this  grave  matter  Her  Majesty's  Government  hold  that  the 
people  in  question  are  themselves  the  best  judges  of  their  own  affidrs. 
Her  MajestifB  Government  do  not  fed  justified  in  declaring  thcU  the  people 
of  Southern  Italy  had  not  good  rea»on»  for  throwing  off  their  allegiance  io 
Aeir  former  governments;  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment  cannot,  therefore, 
pretend  to  hlame  the  King  of  Sardinia  for  assisting  them.^ 

We  need  not  quote  the  rest  of  the  letter,  for  with  it  we 
have  no  concern.  fFe  are  not  ^partisans  of  the  fallen  govern- 
ments,' nor  do  we  assert  that  the  people  of  the  Roman  States 
were  attached  to  the  Pope,  and  the  people  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  to  the  dynasty  of  Francis  II,     But  we  pray  attention  to 
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the  passage  which  we  have  marked  in  italics.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  cannot  blame  Sardinia  for  assisting  a  people  which 
has  good  reasons  for  throwing  off  their  allegiance*  Who  is  to 
be  the  judge  of  those  reasons  ?  Was  there  ever  yet  a  revolt  in 
which  the  insurgents  did  not  believe  themselves  to  be  in  the  right  ? 
and  was  there  ever  a  government  which  did  not  believe  rebels 
against  itself  to  be  in  the  wrong?  Lord  John  Russell  shelters 
himself  behind  the  authority  of  Vattel,  and,  as  usual^  draws 
his  illustration  from  his  stock  precedent — ^the  Revolution  of 
1688.  Buty  in  the  first  place,  Vattel  is  a  very  poor  authority ; 
as  Chancellor  Kent  says  of  him,  *he  is  not  sufficiently  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  precedents  which  constitute  the 
foundation  of  the  positive  law  of  nations.'  *  And  in  the  next 
place,  Lord  John  Kussell  ought  to  have  continued  the  quotation. 
Vattel  goes  on  to  say,  *  Whenever,  therefore,  a  civil  war  is  kindled 
in  a  State,  foreign  Powers  may  assist  that  party  which  appears  to 
them  to  have  justice  on  its  side/  This  no  doubt  is  the  logical  con- 
sequence of  his  previous  proposition ;  but  it  proves  its  falsity. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  licence  for  intermeddling,  which  is  wholly  de- 
structive of  national  independence.  These  doctrines,  as  we 
shall  show  a  little  later,  were  repudiated  by  the  Sardinian 
Government,  and  they  are  wholly  at  variance  with  what  has 
hitherto  been  the  policy  of  this  country  in  the  affairs  of  Europe^ 
We  will  cite  a  memorable  example.  When,  in  1821,  revolution 
broke  out  in  Spain,  and  the  progress  of  the  Liberals  at  length 
threatened  destruction  to  the  monarchy,  the  Congress  of  Verona 
was  assembled  in  the  following  year  to  consider  the  course  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Great  Powers.  Lord  Londonderry  was  to  have 
gone  as  iJie  Plenipotentiary  of  England,  but,  on  his  sudden 
death,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  appointed  in  his  stead,  and 
in  the  instructions  drawn  up  by  the  deceased  statesman  and 
tmnsferred  to  the  Duke,  we  find  the  following  passage :  *  With 
respect  to  Spain  there  seems  nothing  to  add  to  or  vary  in  the 
course  of  policy  hitherto  pursued.  Solicitude  for  the  safety  of 
the  royal  family,  observance  of  our  engagements  with  Portugal, 
and  a  rigid  abstinence  from  any  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  that  country  J  must  be  considered  as  forming  the  limits  of  his 
Majesty's  poUcy.'  Mr.  Canning,  who  had  succeeded  as  Foreign 
Secnnetary,  was  equally  explicit  in  his  instructions  to  the  Duke, 
and  said,  *I  am  to  instruct  your  Grace  at  once  frankly  and 
peremptorily  to  declare  that  to  any  such  interference,  come  what 
may,  his  Majesty  will  not  be  a  party.'  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
refused  to  sign  the  proems  verbal  of  the  Conference,  because  the 
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opinions  of  the  other  Powers  were  therein  expressed  in  fc^-oor 
of  intervention ;  and  in  a  separate  note  which  he  addressed  to 
the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Allies  (Nov.  20,  1822)  he  vindicates 
the  principle  on  which  Great  Britain  was  resolved  to  act.  He 
said,  *  His  Majesty's  Government  is  of  opinion  that  to  animad* 
vert  upon  the  internal  transactions  of  an  independent  State,  nnlcsB 
such  transactions  aflfect  the  essential  interests  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  is  inconsistent  with  those  principles  oa  whic^  has 
Majesty  has  invariably  acted  on  all  questions  relatii^  to  the 
internal  concerns  of  odber  countries ;  that  such  aaimadversioiis, 
if  made,  must  involve  his  Majesty  in  serious  responsibility  if 
they  should  produce  any  eflect,  and  must  irritate  if  they  do  not ; 
and,  if  addressed  to  the  Spanish  Government,  are  likely  to  be 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  Spain,  and  to  produce  the  worst 
consequences  upon  the  public  discussions  between  that  country 
and  France.  The  King's  Government  must  therefore  decline  to 
advise  his  Majesty  to  hold  a  common  language  with  his  allies 
upon  this  occasion ;  and  it  is  so  necessary  for  his  Majesty  not  to 
be  supposed  to  participate  in  a  measure  of  this  description,  and 
calculated  to  produce  such  consequences,  that  his  Government 
must  equally  refrain  fnnn  advising  his  Majesty  to  direct  diat  aaj 
communication  should  be  made  to  the  Spanish  Government  on 
the  subject  of  its  relations  with  France.' 

fint,  moreover,  if  it  was  right  in  Sardinia  to  help  the  oppressed 
subjects  of  die  Pope,  she  was  entitled  to  render  aid  to  the  oppressed 
subjects  of  Austria,  and  surely  it  would  have  been  as  mnA  an  act 
of  ^justice  and  generosity'  to  assist  the  Italians  of  Venetia  as  it 
was  to  assist  the  Italians  o{  the  Papal  States.  Lord  John  RosseU, 
at  all  events,  is  the  last  man  who  could  Mame  her  for  soch  an 
act ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  less  than  two  short  mondis  before 
his  letter  of  October,  Lord  John  Russell  had  written  another 
in  which  he  denounced  such  a  scheme,  and  even  went  so  £30* 
as  to  hint  that  if  it  were  attempted  Great  Britain  herself 
might  take  part  in  hostilities  against  Sardinia.  We  will  quote 
some  passages  from  this  despatch,  which  was  addressed  to  Sir 
James  Hudson,  and  dated  August  31.  The  last  sentence,  in  which 
the  interests  of  England  in  the  Adriatic  are  made  the  plea  why 
Sardinia  should  abstain  from  an  ^  act  of  justice  and  generosity 
in  assisting  brave  men  in  the  defence  of  their  liberties ' — we  are 
quoting  the  words  of  Vattel — gives  a  selfish  and  most  ungracions 
reason  for  the  policy  which  the  English  Minister  advises  the  King 
of  Sardinia  to  adopt : — 

* .  t  •  Still,  although  Austria,  France,  and  England  have  abstained 
from  all  interference  in  Sicily  and  Naples,  there  nevertheless  exists  a  fear 
at  Paris  and  at  Vienna  that  the  annexation  of  the  Eoman  and  Neapolitan 
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Sbiies  may  be  foUo^v^ed  by  an  attack  by  the  Iteliaa  forces  upon  the 
YeDctiaii  poaeessioiis  of  the  Ikupeiror  of  Anstiia.  It  is  clear  thai  such 
an  attack  oould  not  take  place  without  Ike  aflsent  of  the  King  of  8ar» 
dinia.  It  is  equally  clear  that^  taking  a  legal  view  of  the  questioB, 
the  King  of  Sardinia  has  no  excnae  for  breaiang  the  Treaty  of  Zurich, 
recently  cendnded  and  signed.  The  King  of  Sardinia  was  free  not  to 
accept  the  preliminaries  of  Yillafranca  and  the  Trealy  of  Zurich ;  but» 
having  renounced  a  continuation  of  the  war,  after  having  given  his 
royal  word  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship  with  Austria,  he  is  no 
longer  free  to  cast  aside  his  obligations  and  direct  a  wanton  attack 
a^iuist  a  neighbouring  Prince. 

^It  is,  moreover,  emlent  in  the  present  case,  that  interests  go  hand- 
xn-hand  with  the  prescriptions  of  duty.  An  attack  against  the  Austrian 
enemy  encamped  behind  powerful  fortresses  is  not  an  undertaking  in 
which  success  may  be  reasonably  expected.  And  if  anch  an  attack 
ahould  fiul,  it  would  perhaps  o£Eer  to  Austria  the  desired  opportunity 
of  restoring  the  Bomagna  to  the  Pope,  and  Tuscany  to  the  Grand 
Duke. 

'There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  neither  of  these  acts  would 
be  considered  by  France  as  irreconcileable  with  the  Treaty  of  Zurich ; 
yet  such  acts  would  certainly  be  most  detrimental  to  the  independence 
of  Italy  and  to  her  future  tranquillity.  The  King  of  Sardinia  in 
gaining  Lombardy,  Parma,  and  Modena,  but  losing  Savoy,  Nice,  and 
Tuscany,  would  no  longw  be  able  to  zesiBt  Austria,  who  would  be 
^^tiiig  for  a  good  eause^-the  pieservatioD  of  her  territory  and  the 
uddeB^tion  of  her  militBcy  honour.  The  cnly  hope  left  to  Sardinia 
in  such  a  conflict  would  be  to  bring  Franoe  into  the  battle-field,  and 
excite  an  European  war.  We  trust  Count  Gavour  will  not  give  w^y 
to  such  dangerous  illusions.  The  Great  Powers  are  bent  upon  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  and  Great  Britain  has  interests  in  the  Adriatic 
over  which  she  keeps  a  most  careful  watch.' 

We  imagitie  that  this  advice  will  not  have  miicli  efiect  if  the 
time  conies  when  Victor  Emmaanel  believes  that  he  can  attack 
Veaetia  with  success,  and  that  Lord  John  Russell  will  then  find 
his  letter  of  October  quoted  against  his  letter  of  August  Sar- 
dinia seems  detennined  to  care  as  little  for  the  maxims  of 
iatemational  law  as  the  Bey  of  Tunis  regarded  them  on  a 
certain  memorable  occasion  when  he  rid  himself  of  the  French 
consiftL 

To  return,  however,  to  the  order  of  ev^Nits.  At  the  beginning 
of  September  General  Lamoriciere,  commanding  the  Pi^al 
army,  which  was  badly  provided  widi  artillery  and  means  of 
transport,  and  of  which  only  a  small  portion  had  rifled  muskets, 
was  afisured  by  Cardinal  Aatonelli  tibat  the  Piedmontese  troops 
would  prevent  an  invasion  of  the  Marches  by  others,  and  would 
make  no  attack  themselves.  The  Piedinontese  Generals, 
however,  after  a  notification  which  cannot  be  called  a  warning, 
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entered  the  Papal  States  on  the  11th  of  September,  in  two  divi- 
sions. Lamoriciere  was  in  want  of  money  and  of  bread,  and,  to 
keep  open  his  communications  with  Ancona,  he  attacked  the 
Sardinian  General,  between  Crocetta  and  Castel  Fidardo,  on  the 
18th  of  September.  The  battle  was  fierce  and  bloodj,  and  the 
Papal  troops  were  utterly  defeated.  General  Lamoriciere  him- 
self escaped  with  difficulty,  with  a  handful  of  horsemen,  to  An- 
cona. Amongst  those  who  fell  on  this  disastrous  day  was  General 
de  Pimodan,  a  young  French  officer  connected  with  some  of  the 
noblest  families  in  France,  who  had  offered  his  sword  to  the  Pope 
to  defend  what  he  believed  to  be  the  holy  cause  of  religion. 
Next  day  4000  of  the  Pontifical  troops  laid  down  the^*  arms  at 
Loretto.  They  were  allowed  the  honours  of  war,  and  both  officers 
and  men  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  whole  campaign  the  conduct  of  the  Piedmontese 
was  marked  by  humanity  and  forbearance.  Spoleto,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  500  men,  300  of  whom  were  Irish,  had  surrendered 
on  the  17th,  and  after  the  battle  of  Castel  Fidardo  the  Papal 
army  outside  the  walls  of  Ancona  had  ceased  to  exist.  Ancona 
was  immediately  invested  by  land  and  sea,  and  on  the  29th  of 
September  was  forced  to  capitulate. 

The  result  of  these  successes  was  that,  except  within  the 
charmed  circle  occupied  by  the  French  army  at  Rome,  the 
whole  of  the  population  declared  for  King  Victor  Emmanuel, 
and  the  temporal  government  of  the  Pope  was  at  an  end.  In 
fact,  that  very  state  of  things  had  come  to  pass  which  had,  with 
a  kind  of  prophetic  inspiration,  been  suggested  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  by  the  pamphlet  *  Le  Pape  et  le  Congres,'  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded.  And  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  presume 
that,  however  much  the  French  Emperor  may  have  thought  it 
decent  to  censure  openly  the  conduct  of  Sardinia  in  the  invasion 
of  the  States  of  the  Church,  he  did  not  secretly  disapprove  of  a 
step  by  which  that  result  was  brought  about  which  he  had  indi- 
cated as  the  best  solution  of  the  Papal  difficulty. 

Rome,  and  the  territory  immediately  around  Rome,  were,  at 
all  hazards,  to  be  preserved  to  the  Pope.  Accordingly,  when 
the  plot  thickened,  and  the  Sardinian  army  was  pressing  on- 
wards, and  Umbria  and  the  Marches  were  proclaiming  Victor 
Emmanuel,  fresh  French  troops  were  poured  into  Rome,  and 
General  de  Goyon,  who  had  been  recalled  to  Paris,  was  ordered 
to  resume  his  former  command,  ^to  protect,'  as  he  announced 
in  his  order  of  the  day,  *the  interests  of  Catholicism  in  the 
person  of  the  Holy  Father,  who  is  its  most  legitimate  and  most 
high  representative,  and  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  Holy 
Citv,  which  is  its  seat.' 
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We  need  not  repeat  our  emphatic  condemnation  of  the  French- 
occupation  of  Rome.  It  began  in  a  violent  act  of  injustice  towards 
a  people  which,  copying  the  example  of  France,  had  chosen  a 
Republic  as  their  form  of  government.  We  are  not  informed  what* 
pledges  Lord  Palmerston  obtained  or  sought  as  to  its  duration ; 
but  it  has  been  continued  in  direct  defiance  of  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention which  France  insists  that  other  nations  shall  observe 
in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  It  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  assign  reasons 
why  the  French  Emperor  chooses  to  prolong  such  an  anomalous 
state  of  things.  First,  it  may  be  alleged  that  the  honour  of  France 
is  engaged  not  to  abandon  a  government  which  she  has  upheld 
so  long.  Secondly,  Napoleon  III.  hopes  by  such  support  to  con- 
ciliate toii^rds  his  throne  Roman  Catholic  sentiment,  and  to  enlist 
on  his  side  the  clergy,  who  have  much  influence  in  France. 
And,  thirdly,  by  holding  his  position  at  Rome  he  secures  a 
vantage-ground  in  Italy  which  admits  of  indefinite  extension. 
It  is  die  end  of  the  wedge,  which  at  any  moment  may  be  driven 
home.  He  gets,  however,  small  thanks  for  his  pains.  He  has 
done  too  much  or  too  little.  He  has  gone  too  far  not  to  be 
required  by  the  Pope  to  go  a  great  deal  farther.  He  has  been 
passive  while  sacrilegious  hands  were  spoiling  the  patrimony  of 
the  Church,  when  a  word  from  him  would  have  arrested  the 
invader.  He,  like  the  King  of  Sardinia,  has  dared  to  draw  dis- 
tinctions between  the  temporal  Sovereign  of  the  State  and  the 
spiritual  Head  of  the  Church,  and  has  appealed  to  history  to 
prove  that,  from  time  to  time,  ecclesiastical  territories  have  been 
taken  by  Catholic  Powers  from  the  Holy  See,  and  that,  in  the 
negotiations  of  1815,  the  Romagna  and  the  Legations  were 
treated  as  belonging  to  the  Allies  by  right  of  conquest,  and  were 
on  the  point  of  being  permanently  separated  from  the  Pontifical 
States.* 

These  things  are  neither  forgiven  nor  forgotten ;  and  it  is  only 
in  despair  of  other  help  that  the  Pope  sullenly  accepts  the  pro- 
tection of  France,  which  alone  saves  the  Government  of  the 
Vatican  from  destruction. 

But  what  in  the  mean  time  was  the  state  of  things  at  Naples  ? 
The  King  had  abandoned  his  capital,  but  not  his  kingdom,  and 
behind  the  line  of  the  Voltumo  had  turned  at  bay  against  the 
insurgents  with  an  army  which  could  not  be  reckoned  at  less 
than  30,000  strong.  To  conquer  this  would  seem,  to  ordinary 
minds,  the  first  and  indispensable  task  which  Garibaldi  had  to 
perform.     But  it  shows  the  character  of  the  man,  and  the  idea 

*  See  the  despatch  of  M.  ThouTenel  to  Coant  Pereigny,  Fehniary  8,  I860. 
Farther  Correspoodence  on  Affairs  of  Italy, 
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• 
wliich  had  taken  possession  of  liis  soul,  that  lie  was  ready  even 
Aen  to  precipitate  a  conflict  with  the  French  at  Rome  and  the 
Austrians  in  Venetia.    ^  Italians/  he  exclaimed  in  a  proclamation^ 
*  the  moment  is  come  1     Our  brothers  are  already  fighting  the 
stranger  in  the  heart  of  Italy.    Let  ns  go  and  meet  mem  in  Rome, 
and  ihence   march  together  towards  the  Venetian  land/     We 
shall  not  attempt  to  gire  anything  like  a  detailed  account  of 
the  feverish  struggle  that  ensued  at  Naples — a  struggle  not  of 
arms,  but  of  principles,  or  rather  factions — ^while  the  Dictator 
had  to  divide  his  energies  between  the  duties  of  civil  govern- 
ment and  those  of  military  command.     But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Garibaldi's  political  creed  had  always  hit||ierto  been 
diat  of  the  Republicans.     His   political  friends  and  associates 
were  such  men  as  Mazzini,  Sam,  Crispi,  and  Bertani,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  from  personal   admiration  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel, ^  il  Re  Galantuomo'  as  he  is  called  in  Italy,  and  of 
his  gallant  bearing  in  the  field  of  battle,  rather  than  from  any 
attachment  to  monarchy,  that  he  did  not  proclaim  a  Republic 
when  he  first  landed  in  Sicily.    But  for  some  time  it  was  doubtful 
whether  Victor  Emmanuel  or  Mazzini  would  carry  the  day  at 
Naples.     One  of  the  first  acts  of  Garibaldi  was  to  make  over 
the  Neapolitan  fleet  to  &e  Sardinian  Admiral  Persano,  and  he 
headed   his   decrees  •Italy   and   Victor   Emmanuel.'     But   he 
appointed  Mordini  and  Sirtori — ^both  men  of  extreme  opinions 
— ^the  one  Pro-Dictator  of  Sicily  and  the  other  Pro-Dictator  of 
Naples.     His  Ministry  also  was  of  the  same  complexion,  and 
became,  indeed,  decidedly  Republican  when  Libertini,  de  Boni, 
Conforti,  Anguissola,  and  Rainieri  found  Aemselves  in  power. 
But  the  hopes  of  this  party  were  suddenly  disappointed  by  the 
appearance  of  a  decree  in  which  Garibaldi  declared  it  indis- 
pensable to   promulgate  'the    fundamental    law  of   the    Italian 
Monarchy^  and   proclaimed  lo  Statnto^  the   Sardinian  Charter, 
which  had  been  granted  by  Charles  Albert  to  his  subjects  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1848.     This  seemed  as  if  he  were  in  favour  of 
annexation  to  Piedmont,  but,  to  prove  the  contrary,  he  paid  a 
flying  visit  to  Sicily,  and  at  Palermo,  in  a  public  address,  thanked 
the  people  for  their  resistance  to  the  scheme,  telling  them,  'At 
Rome  we  will  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  Italy,'  but  not  then, 
while  there  were  '  brothers  beyond  the  Voltnmo  with  chains  on 
their  ankles.'     The  truth  is  that,   intoxicated  with  success,  he 
thought  that  neither  the  French  nor  the  Austrians  would  be  able 
to  stop  his  victorious  career,  but  he  well  knew  that,  if  annexation 
were  proclaimed,  his  mission  was  at  end.     He  would  no  longer 
be  master  of  the  helm,  and  more  cautious  pilots  would  avoid  the 
rocks  against  which,  in  his  heated  imagination,  he  was  ready  to 
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dash  the  ship.  Some  of  ihe  appointments  wer^  laughable  from 
their  absurdity,  such  as  that  of  the  French  novelist  M.  Dumas, 
who  was  made  Director  of  the  National  Museum,  with  a  special 
commission  to  present  a  project  to  the  Dictator  on  the  excavations 
of  Pompeii.  But  it  was  a  more  serious  matter,  and  one  full  of 
significance,  when  a  decree  appeared  awarding  a  pension  to  the 
family  of  Agesilao  Milano,  the  Neajiolitan  soldier  who,  in  1856, 
attempted  to  assassinate  Ferdinand  II,  with  his  bayonet,  and  was 
hang^  for  the  crime.  By  another  decree,  all  the  archiepiscopal 
and  episcopal  funds  were  declared  national  property,  but  a  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy.  For  some 
time  die  office  of  Secretary  to.  the  Dictator  was  held  by  Bertani, 
a  man  about  whose  republican  principles  Acre  was  little  doubt, 
and  during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  Garibaldi's  'reign'  it 
seemed  as  if  the  end  would  be  the  proclamation  of  a  republic 
at  Naples.  He  was  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  plots  and 
intrigues,  which  thickened  as  time  advanced.  But  his  personal 
devotion  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  his  conviction  that 
without  the  help  of  Piedmont  it  would  be  impossible  to  work 
out  the  idea  of  Italian  unity,  determined  him  to  adhere  to  his 
original  plan  of  annexation,  while  he  reserved  to  himself  the  right 
of  postponing  the  period  of  its  accpmplishment,  Bertani  was 
dismissed  from  the  secretaryship,  and  oirtori  was  succeeded  by 
the  Marquis  Pallavicini,  one  of  whose  first  acts  was  to  address 
a  letter  to  Mazzini,  calling  upon  him  to  retire  from  Naples,  on 
die  ground  that  his  presence  as  the  representative  of  the  Repub* 
liean  principle  created  embarrassment  to  die  Government  and 
dangers  to  the  nation.  Mazzini,  as  might  be  expected,  refused, 
saying  that  he  was  not  prepared  spontaneously  to  make  another 
sacrifice,  having  already  made  one  when,  '  interrupting  the  apos- 
tolate  of  his  faith,  for  die  sake  of  unity  and  concord  he  declared 
diat  he  accepted  monarchy  not  out  of  respect  for  ministers  or 
monarchs,  but  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  blinded  majority  of  the 
Italian  people.'  This  led  to  a  ministerial  crisis ;  for  Mazzini 
appealed  to  Garibaldi,  and  he  stood  by  his  friend.  Pallavicini 
and  his  colleagues  in  consequence  resigned.  But  the  populace 
at  Naples  shouted  *  Down  with  Mazzini !  *  *  Down  with  Crispi ! ' 
and  Pallavicini  resumed  office.  And,  besides  the  party  ot  die 
Annexationists  and  the  party  of  the  Republicans,  there  was  a 
diird  party,  diat  of  the  '  Unitarians,'  so  called  not  in  a  theological 
but  in  a  political  sense.  Their  creed  was  that  Piedmont  should 
become  Italian,  and  not  Italy  Piedmontese.  They  objected  to 
the  charter  and  code  of  Sardinia  becoming  the  charter  and  the 
code  of  die  rest  of  die  Peninsula,  unless  and  until  in  some  solemn 
conclave  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation  such  was  declared 
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to  be  the  will  of  the  whole  people,  Pallaricini  wished  to  break 
up  this  association.  The  leaders  appealed  to  Garibaldi,  and 
declared  that  it  should  continue,  being  under  his  special  guarantee. 
And  yet  the  next  day  he  issued  an  address  to  the  people  in  which 
he  announced  that '  to-morrow  Victor  Emmanuel,  King  of  Italy, 
the  elect  of  the  nation,  will  break  down  the  frontier  which  has 
hitherto  divided  us  for  so  many  centuries  from  the  rest  of  our 
country,*  and  he  called  upon  them  to  receive  '  the  sent  of  Pro- 
vidence,' when  there  would  be  no  more  political  colours,  no 
more  parties,  no  more  discords/  At  the  same  time  he  pro- 
claimed that  the  Two  Sicilies  form  an  integral  part  of  one  and 
indivisible  Italy,  under  her  constitutional  King,  Victor  Emmanuel, 
and  his  descendants  ;  and  that  he  would,  on  the  arrival  of  that 
monarch,  depose  in  his  hands  the  Dictatorship  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  nation. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  advent  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  had 
become  a  political  necessity,  unless  the  revolution  was  to  end  in 
anarchy  or  a  restoration.  The  Neapolitan  royal  army  still  held 
the  line  of  the  Voltumo,  and  occupied  the  two  fortresses  of 
Capua  and  Gaeta.  On  the  1st  of  October  Francis  11.  in  person 
led  a  general  attack  against  the  insurgent  forces  at  Santa  Maria 
and  San  Angelo,  and  a  battle  was  fought  which  lasted  the  whole 
day.  Garibaldi  was  victorious ;  but  the  obstinacy  of  the 
struggle  showed  that  the  royalists  were  strong  and  determined  ; 
and,  if  they  had  been  successful,  nothing  would  have  pre- 
vented the  King's  entry  into  his  capital.  Reactionary  symptoms 
were  beginning  to  show  themselves  in  the  provinces;  and  in 
Naples  itself  councils  were  divided,  and  chaotic  confusion  seemed 
about  to  become  the  order  of  the  day.  It  was  clear  that  Garibaldi 
could  fight,  but  could  not  govern;  and  the  only  hope  of  the 
moderate  Liberals  was  in  the  intervention  of  Piedmont.  Addresses 
were  hastily  got  up  and  despatched  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  praying 
him  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  and 
certainly,  if  ever  there  was  a  case  in  which,  if  the  act  was  to  be 
done  at  all,  '  H  were  well  it  were  done  quickly,'  it  was  now.  But 
how  could  this  be  ?  The  King  of  Sardinia  was  at  peace  with 
the  King  of  Naples,  and  there  was  no  cause  or  pretext  for  war. 
How,  then,  could  Victor  Emmanuel  invade  the  dominions  of 
Francis  II.,  and  give  orders  to  his  army  to  attack  an  ally  in 
the  agony  of  conflict  with  insurrection?  We  have  seen  that 
Lord  John  Russell  solves  the  difficulty  by  quoting  a  passage 
from  Vattel,  and  saying  that  the  insurrection  was  just  Count 
Cavour  has  added  other  precedents  to  the  solitary  one  which 
Lord  John  Russell's  industry  had  discovered  in  Vattel ;  but  he 
uses  them  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  not  that  the  conduct  of 
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Sardinia  was  consistent  with  international  law,  as  Lord  John 
Russell  would  have  us  believe,  but  that  she  sinned  in  good  com- 
pany, and  could  plead  examples  of  its  violation.  In  his  letter  to 
Count  de  Launay,  the  Sardinian  Minister  at  Berlin,  dated 
November  9,  in  which  he  vindicates  the  policy  of  his  Govern^ 
ment,  he  triumphantly  asks ; — 

'Did  not  France  and  England,  when  thoy  lent  aid  to  insurgent 
Flanders,  trample  international  law  under  foot  f  Was  not  this  said  law 
broken  by  Louis  XIY.  when  he  |6sisted  the  Hungarian  insurrection — 
by  the  States  General  when  they  supported  William  of  Orange  against 
James  II. — ^by  Louis  XVL,  who  so  nobly  contributed  to  the  liberation 
of  the  United  States  of  America — by  Christian  Europe,  who  delivered 
Greece  from  the  Ottoman  domination  ? ' 

Victor  Emmanuel,  however,  cared  little  for  precedents  or  the 
opinions  of  jurists ;  but  he  cared  much  to  be  King  of  Italy. 
Emboldened  by  the  success  of  his  invasion  of  the  Papal  States, 
and  relying  upon  the  passive  attitude  of  the  Great  Powers,  he 
avowed  himself  the  leader  of  the  national  movement,  and  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  its  guidance.  In  an  address  from  Ancona  to 
the  people  of  Southern  Italy,  on  the  9th  of  October,  he  said  : — 

*  All  Italy  has  feared  that,  under  the  shade  of  a  glorious  popularity, 
of  a  classic  probity,  there  was  a  Action  clustering  which  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  immediate  triumph  of  the  nation  to  the  chimeras  of  its 
own  ambitious  fanaticism.  Ail  the  Italians  have  applied  to  me  to 
avert  this  danger.  It  was  my  duty  to  do  so,  because  in  the  existing 
state  of  things  it  would  not  be  moderation,  it  would  not  be  wisdom, 
but  weakness  and  imprudence,  if  I  did  not  assume  with  a  firm  hand 
the  direction  of  the  national  movement  for  which  I  am  responsible 
before  Europe.' 

And  he  added, — *  In  Europe  my  policy  will  not  be  without  its 
use,  by  reconciling  the  progress  of  peoples  with  the  stability  of 
monarchs.'  It  certainly  did  not  reconcile  the  progress  of  the 
people  of  the  Two  Sicilies  with  the  stability  of  the  throne  of  the 
Bourbons;  nor  if  Hungary  breaks  out  into  insurrection  is  it 
likely  to  reconcile  the  progress  of  the  Hungarians  with  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  If,  indeed,  it  means  that 
despotic  governments  are  to  take  warning,  and  that  their  best 
chance  of  averting  revolt  is  to  give  their  subjects  a  constitution, 
we  are  disposed  to  a  certain  extent  to  agree  with  the  assertion. 
But  bitter  experience  has  proved  that  constitutions  cannot  be 
safely  extemporized,  and  that  when  this  is  attempted  the  result 
too  often  is  disastrous  failure.  The  rest  may  be  soon  told.^ 
Immediately  after  his  address  from  Ancona,  King  Victor 
Emmanuel,  without  any  declaration  of  war,  and  while  the 
Neapolitan    ambassador    was    still   at   Turin,   gave   orders    to 
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his  armj  to  cross  the  frontier  into  the  Abruzzi,  and  it 
advanced  in  the  direction  of  Capua.  The  leading  columns 
came  into  collision  with  the  royalist  troops  on  the  heights  of 
Macerone,  near  Isernia,  and  defeated  them,  compelling  them  to 
retire  upon  Capua.  Garibaldi  advanced  with  a  b€>dy  of  volunteers 
to  meet  the  King,  and  on  the  26th  of  October  their  first  interview 
took  place,  between  Teano  and  Speranzano. 

In  the  mean  time  the  question  of  annexation  to  Piedmont  had 
been  put  to  the  vote,  and  the  result  was  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  its  favour.*  The  Ktng  entered  Naples  on  the  7tli 
of  November,  amidst  the  clamorous  applause  of  the  populace,  and 
immediately  visited  the  cathedral,  where  St.  Januarius  did  not 
refuse  to  recognise  the  successful  monarch,  and  his  blood 
-  liquefied  in  the  most  orthodox  manner.  Two  days  afterwards 
Garibaldi  quitted  Naples  for  his  solitary  home  in  the  Island 
of  Caprera,  having  first  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
called  upon  the  Italians  to  be  ready  with  a  million  of  men  in 
arms  in  March,  1861. 

Thus,  then,  the  great  drama  has  been  accomplished ;  and  Victor 
Emmanuel  may  be  hailed  in  the  words  of  Banquo  : — 

'  Thon  ha0t  it  now,  King,  Cawdor,  Olammis,  alL' 

We  will  not  continue  the  quotation,  for  we  have  no  wish  to  use 
hard  language,  although  we  have  felt  bound  to  express  our 
opinion  of  the  conduct  of  Sardinia  in  the  ambitious  game  that 
she  has  played.  If  the  rules  of  international  law — which  are  the 
safeguard  of  the  weak  against  the  strong — are  to  be  set  aside, 
and  one  State  is  to  be  allowed  to  act  as  Sardinia  has  done,  and  tc> 
determine  in  what  way  the  government  of  another  is  to  be  carried 
on,  we  confess  that  we  cannot  see  without  alarm  the  consequences 
to  which  such  a  doctrine  must  lead.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that 
a  government  is  bad,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  overthrown.  The 
question,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  not  as  to  the  right  of  sub- 
jects to  resist,  but  the  right  of  a  stranger  to  interfere.  But  then 
it  is  alleged  that  Sardinia  is  not  a  stranger,  because  she  is  Italian  ; 
and  that  this  gives  her  a  title,  which  makes  the  case  exceptional. 
We  doubt,  however,  whether  even  this  principle  is  large  enough 
to  satisfy  those  who  are  ready  to  defend  interference  in  Italy. 
They  take  the  broader  ground  of  sympathy  with  oppression,  and 
the  duty  of  freemen  to  assist  those  who  are  struggling  to  be  free. 
Homo  suvij  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  jnUOj  is  their  political 
motto;  and  this  of  course  transcends  all  difference  of  country 
.  and  distinction  of  race.     With  such  reasoners  it  is  of  no  use  to 

*  The  numbers  we  believe  were-^Ycs,  1,302,064;  No,  10,312. 
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ai^ne^  Tbey  may  plead  the  authority  of  Vattel  and  Lord  John 
Russell,  but  they  will  be  denounced  by  the  great  majority  of 
thinking  men  as  the  plagues  and  pests  of  kii^oms ;  and  when 
their  enterprise  fails,  and  they  are  captured,  they  will  be  dealt 
with,  not  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  as  pirates  and  buccaneers. 
But  the  doctrine  of  nationalities  is  more  plausible.  The  geogra- 
phical position  of  Italy,  cut  off  by  the  sea  and  the  Alps,  the 
boundaries  of  nature,  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  is  apt  to  suggest 
the  idea  that  its  different  territories  were  rather  the  provinces 
of  one  kingdom  than  independent  states.  History  declares 
the  contrary;  and  an  attentive  examination  of  the  strongly 
marked  natural  boundaries  between  many  of  the  Italian  States 
will  tend  to  explain  their  histcnry.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to 
ignore  the  past,  and  construct  a  theory  about  Italy  instead  of 
acceptii]^  facts,  we  must  admit  that  Italian  unity  is  a  thing 
which,  except  perhaps  under  the  pressure  of  Roman  domination, 
the  world  has  hitherto  never  seen.  If  so^  and  if  nationality  is 
to  be  pressed  as  the  argument  to  justify  Sardinia,  we  ask  where 
it  is  to  stop  ?  The  Ionian  Islands  very  possibly,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, would  declare  for  ^  annexation '  to  Greece.  Is  England, 
however,  prepared  to  surrender  thsm  ?  Is  she  prepared  to  give 
up  Gibraltar  to  Spain,  and  Malta  to  Italy  ?  Nay,  foreign  nations 
may  ask  with  what  consistency  she  holds  India  in  fee — that 
mighty  Peninsula  of  the  East,  with  the  Himalayas  for  its  Alps, 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  for  its  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic? 

But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  has  been  formed,  there 
can  be  amongst  ourselves  but  one  wish  and  hope  for  its  success. 
Constitutional  government  in  place  of  tyranny,  temperate  liberty 
in  place  of  coercion,  and  freedom  of  conscience  in  place  of 
bigotry  and  intolerance,  are  blessings  which  it  must  be  the 
ardent  desire  of  Englishmen  to  see  extended  amongst  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  the  best  minds  of  Italy  have  long  yearned  for  the 
enjoyment  of  them.  England  has  no  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  despotism,  and  she  never  was  a  party  to  any  Holy  Alliance 
ii^ainst  the  liberties  of  peoples.  If  it  is  found  possible  to  form  into 
•one  strong  whole  the  petty  states  into  which  Italy  has  been 
divided,  and  to  work  out  satisfeictorily  the  problem  of  giving 
representative  institutions  to  the  people  without  making  the 
.  national  parliament  the  arena  of  faction  and  intrigue,  and  en- 
dangering the  monarchy,  we  shall  unfeignedly  rejoice  in  the 
result.  Within  Iter  own  limitSj  hitherto,  Sardinia  has  done  well. 
Trom  the  time  when,  in  1848,  Charles  Albert  gave  his  subjects 
a  constitution,  and  proclaimed  lo  Statuto  as  the  charter  of  their 
liberties,  the  Government  has  steadily  pursued  the  ,path  of  pro- 
gress 
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gress  and  improvement  We  watched  with  interest  the  strugrgTe 
between  the  King  and  the  Pope — so  strangely  like  that  which 
seven  centuries  ago  was  fought  in  this  country  between  Henry  II. 
and  Becket,  and  which  Canon  Robertson  has  lately  described 

■  with  admirable  impartiality* — and  we  applauded  the  courage  with 
which  the  pretensions  of  the  clergy  were  resisted  and  they  werc^ 
forced  to  yield  to  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  It  was  indeed  a  task 
of  no  ordinary  difficulty  to  break  through  the  slavish  traditions  of 
the  past,  and,  in  spite  of  the  thunders  of  Rome,  to  establish  inde- 
pendence of  the  Vatican  without  ceasing  to  belong  to  the  great 
Catholic  communion.  The  domestic  policy  of  Count  Cavour  has 
been  chiefly  modelled  on  the  example  of  England,  where  he  long 
resided,  and  not  only  studied  but  wrote  upon  questions  that  interest 
ourselves.t  From  England  he  learnt  the  doctrines  of  free-trade, 
which  have  been  applied  in  Piedmont  to  a  considerable  extent ; 

.  and  even  in  the  conduct  of  business  in  the  Sardinian  Chamber, 
when  he  wants  a  precedent  or  an  authority,  he  takes  care  to 
fortify  himself  with  the  example  of  the  British  Parliament  It  is 
impossible  to  travel  in  Piedmont  without  being  struck  by  the  signs 
of  material  wealth  and  happiness  which  are  seen  in  the  execution 
of  public  works,  the  active  industry  of  the  population,  their 
contented  aspect,  and  the  manly  yet  respectful  independence  of 
their  manner*  There  are,  however,  many  drawbacks,  not  the  least 
of  which  are  a  bigoted  priest-party,  and  an  impetuous  democratic 
faction ;  ahd  the  success  of  the  Government  cannot  be  considered 
perfectly  secure.  Nevertheless  it  aims  at  being  a  good  Govern- 
ment, and  we  think  that  to  some  other  parts  of  Italy,  if  not  to 
the  whole,  the  extension  of  such  a  Government  would  be  great 
gain.  Indeed  we  have  heard  that  a  change  for  the  better  has 
already  taken  place  in  the  Legations,  and  in  other  parts  of  Central 
Italy  annexed  to  Piedmont ;  that  railway's  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction, commerce  is  springing  up,  and  life  and  activity  taking 
the  place  of  apathy  and  misery. 

We  must  not,  however,  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
immense  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  that  many  disturbing  forces 
will  be  at  work  to  mar  the  success  of  the  experiment  With 
the  exception  of  England,  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  will  look 
coldly  on  the  new  Italian  kingdom.  But,  independently  of 
danger  from  without,  the  internal  organization  of  the  new 
territories  will  be  no  easy  task.  The  first  difficulty  will  be 
Naples,  that  kingdom  which  Victor  Emmanuel  has  so  prema- 
turely grasped.     Assuming  that  he  is  permitted  to  obtain  full 

•  'Becket:  a  Biography.'    London,  1859. 
.    t  He  wrote,  for  iustanoe,  an  essay,  Sw  VEtat  aciuel  de  VIrlande  et  «m  Acmir. 
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of  the  'country,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enforce  at 
Xa{des  mnd  tfarongboat  Calabria,  with  stem  severity,  obedience 
to  the  law.     In  diis  process,  according  to  the  latest  accounts, 
not  even  a  beginning  has  been  made.     For  some  time  Victor 
FrnmannpFs    possession   of    the    Two   Sicilies  will    be    little 
di&rent   from   a   military  occupation;  for,  to   say  nothing   of 
d«e  woric  to  be  done  at  Gaeta,  a  laige  force,  which  Sardinia 
cm  Tcry  ill  spare,  must  be  spread  over  the  country,  whether 
in  the  shape  of  the  regular  army  or  the  mobilised  battalions 
of  the   National   Guards  of   Turin,    Milan,    Brescia,    Genoa^ 
and  Florence — to  preserve  order  and   put  down  *  reactionary  * 
attempts*     The  pressure  of  the  tax-gatherer  will  be   also    felt^ 
and  men  will    find  out   that  the  blessings   of  a  constitutional 
government  are   not  to  be   enjoyed  without  paying  for  them. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  masses  were  desirous  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place.     We  observe  that  Mr.  Petre,  in  his 
despatch,*  says   that  the  Neapolitan  population   at   lai^  was 
tranquil,  or,  at  least,  apathetic,  even  when  everything  like  free 
speech  or   thought  was  instantly  put  down.     But  besides  all 
this,  when  the  momentary  and  by  no  means  universal  feeling  in 
favour  of  Victor  Emmanuel  has  passed  away,  there  will  arise  a 
jealous  suspicion  that  Naples  is  treated  as  an  appanage  of  Sar- 
dinia, and  does  not  obtain  her  fair  share  in  the  administration 
of  the  government    The  inhabitants  of  Calabria  are  very  different 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Tuscany  and  Piedmont     They  are  a 
mixed  race,  consisting  of  descendants  from  Greeks,  Normans, 
Germans,  French  and  Spaniards,   besides  the  original  settlers, 
and,  long  accustomed  to   the   rule   of  a   corrupt  and  despotic 
government,  are  little  fitted  to   exercise  the  rights  of  freemen 
or  give   fair  play  to  the  action  of  representative  institutions. 
They  will  require  for  many  years  firm  and  energetic  control, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  many  elements  of  discontent 
will  be  rife  amongst  them.     The  soldiers  of  the  disbanded  regi- 
ments of  the  Royalist  army  have  also  been  turned  adrift  in  the 
country,  and  will  cause  no  little  trouble,  both  as  brigands  and 
conspirators.     Nor  can  it  be  without  a  sigh  that  the  Neapo- 
litans will  see  their  unrivalled  city  sink  from  the  dignity  of  the 
capital    of  a   kingdom  to   the  position  of  a   provincial  town. 
Moreover,  Sicily  has  always  shown  the  utmost  jealousy  of  being 
incorporated  with  Naples,  and  has  in  former  years  struggled  for 
independence.     It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  island  will  be 
content  to  surrender  this  idea,  and  to  become  a  mere  province  ef 
the  Italian  kingdom.     We  mention  these  things  not  because  we 

♦  *  A  Century  of  Dei^otif  m,'  p.  220. 
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have  any  sympathy  with  the  Government  which  has  fallen,  bnt 
because  they  are  difficulties  which  it  is  foolish  to  ignore.  Our 
anxious  hope  is,  that  they  may  be  overcome,  and  that  the  more 
than  questicmable  policy  of  Victor  Emmanuel  in  the  mode  in 
which  he  has  hastened  to  add  so  largely  to  his  dominions  may 
not  prove  hereafter  a  source  of  weakness  and  danger  to  himself. 

But  there  are  other  more  immediate  perils  to  be  met  The 
King  of  Italy  has  to  face  the  questions  of  Venetia  and  Rome. 
When  Garibaldi  quitted  Naples  in  November  and  retired  to  his 
Patmos  at  Caprera,  he  left  as  a  legacy  to  the  new  Government 
the  battle-cry  of  '  a  million  of  men  and  muskets  in  March.'  The 
creed  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Italians  is,  that  without  Rome  and 
Venice  there  is  no  Italy,  and  that  to  abandon  them  to  their 
present  fate  is  to  be  guilty  of  the  worst  treason  to  the  cause  of 
nationality.  It  is  clear  that  no  considerations  except  those  of 
prudence  would  deter  Count  Cavour  from  attacking  Venetia; 
but  he  knows  that  if  Sardinia  is  the  first  assailant  of  Austria, 
she  need  expect  no  assistance  from  France ;  and  he  is  too  sagacious 
a  politician  not  to  foresee  the  tremendous  risks  that  would  be 
run  in  a  single-handed  contest  .with  a  great  military  Power. 
Prudence,  however,  and  foresight  are  not  qualities  which  find 
favour  with  the  multitude  in  respect  of  questions  which  are  em- 
braced by  it  with  the  favour  of  sentiment  and  passion ;  nor  is 
it  likely  that  the  youth  of  Italy  will  listen  to  such  counsels  when 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  fated  moment  has  arrived  and  Garibaldi 
calls  them  to  arms.  How,  then,  will  the  Government  be  able 
to  restrain'  them  after  the  example  it  has  set  and  the  encourage- 
ment it  has  given  ?  The  M azzinian  party  is  actively  at  work, 
and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  persuade  a  fickle  and  indolent 
people  that  they  have  gained  litde  by  revolution  but  a  change 
of  masters,  and  that  the  best  use  they  can  make  of  successful 
insurrection  is  to  establish  a  republic.  But,  above  all,  there  is 
a  very  great  likelihood  that  Garibaldi  himself,  if  he  thinks  the 
King  backward  in  the  cause  of  Italian  unity,  will  join  with 
Mazzini  and  set  up  a  republic  at  Naples,  when  the  lamentable 
tragedy  of  1848  is  sure  to  be  repeated. 

Count  Cavour  seems  to  hope  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
difficulty  as  regards  Venetia  from  the  force  and  pressure  of  public 
opinion.  In  the  speech  he  delivered  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
«t  Turin,  in  October,  when  the  prqjet  de  hi  was  to  authorise  the 
King  to  accept  the  annexation  of  diose  provinces  of  Central  and 
Soutibem  Italy  in  which  the  population,  by  universal  suffi«ge, 
manifested  a  wish  to  form  part  of  the  constitutional  monarchy 
of  Sardinia,  he  said  : — 

<We  are  asked,  how  then  will  you  solve  the  Venetian  question? 
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In  a  yerj  simple  manner,  by  chaTiging  the  opinion  of  Europe.  But 
liow  ?  The  opinion  of  Europe  will  change,  because  the  opposition  wo 
now  meet  exists  not  only  in  the  Grovemments,  but,  we  must  avow  it, 
also  in  a  great  part  of  the  population,  even  liberal,  of  Europe.' 

Opinion  alone,  in  the  sense  in  which  Count  Cavour  uses  the 
word,  will  not  be  sufficient  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  a  voluntary  surrender  will  be  made  without  an  equivalent ; 
and  which  amongst  the  nations  in  Europe  is  entitled  to  ask  Austria 
to  make  the  sacrifice  ?  They  have  no  right  to  call  upon  her 
to  give  up  Venetia,  which  she  holds  by  the  title  of  treaty  and 
tlie  possession  of  more  than  sixty  years ;  but,  if  she  chooses,  she 
may  sell  it;  and  this  is  the  scheme  which  finds  favour  with 
many  who  have  no  wish  to  hurt  her  pride  or  cripple  her  power. 
They  say  that  the  province  imparts  no  real  strength  to  her  empire 
under  the  conditions  by  which  alone  it  can  in  future  be  held,  and 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  drain  upon  her  resources  and  a  chronic  ulcer 
in  her  side.  What  Austria  wants  in  her  present  impoverished 
condition,  is  money,  and  here  she  has  an  admirable  opportunity 
of  filling  her  exhausted  cof&rs.  They  say  that  to  reconcile  the 
inhabitants  of  Venice  to  the  yoke  of  Austria,  after  the  events  of 
the  past  year,  is  a  moral  impossibility,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
presence  of  an  enormous  military  force  can  prevent  disaffection 
from  bursting  into  revolt  The  time  seems  to  have  gone  by 
when  any  amount  of  concession  or  reform  would  be  of  the  least 
avail ;  and  so  long  as  Venetia  is  politically  separated  from  the 
rest  of  Italyj  it  will  be  a  constant  source  of  expense,  trouble, 
and  danger  to  the  empire.  Certainly,  if  this  be  so,  no  civilized 
government  can  desire  to  hold  part  of  its  dominions  on  such  a 
tenure.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  the  possession  of 
Venetia  is  necessary^  for  llie  defence  of  Austria  as  a  German 
Power,  and  that  the  Quadrilateral  is  that  which  protects  her 
southern  fix>ntier  from  invasion.  To  this  it  might  perhaps  be 
replied,  that  on  the  south  she  will  always  have  the  mighty 
bmrier  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  and  that  it  is  as  easy  to  prevent 
them  from  being  turned  by  constructing  a  line  of  fortresses  on 
the  north-east  of  Venice  as  it  is  by  the  existence  of  the 
Quadrilateral  on  the  west  That  Austria  should  be  strong,  and 
should  present  a  firm  and  massive  bulwark  against  Russia  an 
one  side  and  against  France  on  the  other,  is  very  important  for 
the  peace  and  safety  of  Europe,  and,  naturally,  is  not  much 
desired  by  France,  who  would  be  glad  to  see  the  dissoluticHi  of 
the  only  Continental  Power  which  can  at  present  oppose  any  ef- 
fectual barrier  to  her  encroachments.  The  value  of  Austria  is 
great,  however  moderate  her  merit  m^y  be.  She  has  lately  evinced 
a  desire  to  conciliate  the  provinces  north  of  the  Alps  which  own 
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her  sway,  and  we  tope  that  she  may  yet  succeed  in  retrieving  the 
affections  of  Hungary,  which  her  enemies  are  striving  to  rend  from 
her,  and  in  giving  new  life  and  spirit  to  her  German  States.  But 
her  position  is  at  this  moment  highly  precarious. 

We  turn  now  to  Rome.  In  the  same  speech  which  we  have 
last  quoted  of  Count  Cavour's,  he  carried  with  him  the  rapturous 
applause  of  the  Chamber  when  he  said — 

'  During  the  last  twelve  years  the  polestar  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
has  been  the  principle  of  national  independence,  What  will  this  star 
bo  with  respect  to  Borne  ?  Our  star,  gentlemen,  will  direct  us  to  look 
upon  the  Eternal  City,  upon  which  five-and-twenty  centuries  have 
'accumulated  all  glorious  memories,  as  destined  to  become  the  splendid 
capital  of  our  Italian  kingdom/ 

Very  possibly  Rome,  notwithstanding  many  disadvantages, 
may  be  deemed  (as  Turin  is  not)  a  desirable  capital  to  complete 
the  decorations  of  the  new  Italian  kingdom  ;  although  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  capital,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  is  desir* 
able  at  present  for  a  combination  of  States  hitherto  very  jealous 
of  each  other,  and  each  of  them  accustomed  to  regard  its 
own  capital  as  the  centre  of  all  tliat  is  desirable  in  life.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  Bologna,  which  is  in  a  central  position, 
might  be  adopted  as  a  sort  of  Italian  Washington  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Parliament.  But  if  Rome  is  indispensable, 
what  is  to  become  of  the  Poj>e  and  his  Government?  We 
have  seen  that  the  view  of  the  French  Emperor  "was,  and  per* 
haps  still  is,  that  there  should  be  an  ager  Romanus  consecrated 
to  his  dominion,  within  which  he  should  preserve  the  rights  of  a 
temporal  prince.  But  we  know  that  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter 
will  submit  to  the  Pope  and  the  College  of  Cardinals  only  so 
long  as  it  is  garrisoned  by  France.  If  the  French  troops  were 
withdrawn,  the  population  of  Rome  would  rise  en  masse  and  pro- 
claim their  union  with  the  rest  of  Italy.  Victor  Emmanuel 
would  neither  wish  nor  dare  to  say  to  the  Romans  that  they  alone 
of  the  Italians  shall  remain  subject  to  a  government  which  they 
detest,  and,  in  the  new  state  of  things  that  has  arisen,  we  hold  it 
to  be  impossible  for  Piedmont  to  guarantee  any  kind  of  temporal 
sovereignty  to  the  Pope.  The  French  Emperor,  again,  has  no 
imaginable  right  to  mark  out  the  limits  within  which  the  struggle 
for  a  national  existence  is  there  to  be  confined.  He  has  assumed 
the  part  of  patron  and  protector  of  the  Pope-^and,  availing  him- 
self of  this  character,  he  acts  in  Italy  as  if  France  were  an  Italian 
Power.  He  says  to  the  advancing  wave  of  constitutional  monarchy, 
*  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  farther  ;*  and  nothing  can  be 
more  irritating  and  humiliating  to  a  people  than  the  way  in  which 
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the  inbabitants  of  the  Roman  territory  are  coerced  into  obedience 
by  the  presence  of  the  French. 

In  some  places,  where  Piedmontese  troops  have  marched  into  a 
town,  and  been  hailed  with  enthusiastic  joy  by  the  inhabitants  as 
their  deliverers,  they  have  been  obliged  to  retire  to  avoid  a  collision 
with  the  advancing  French,  who  have  extended  their  occupation  as 
far  as  Terracina  on  the  south.  Indeed,  there  is  no  definite  limit  to 
which  that  occupation  is  now  confined,  and  at  any  moment 
French  soldiers  may  be  poured  into  Umbria,  or  the  Marches,  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  thenf  to  the  Pope,  with  as  good  reason 
as  the  territory  around  Rome  is  now  held  by  them  in  subjection 
to  him.  But  it  is  not  only  the  Pope  who  is  patronised  by  the 
Emperor.  The  King  of  Naples  confesses  his  obligations  to  him. 
While  professing  absolute  neutrality  in  the  struggle  in  Southern 
Italy,  Napoleon  III.  continues  to  make  his  presence  there  felt, 
and  his  wishes  obeyed.  French  men-of-war  ride  at  anchor  in 
the  harbour  of  Gacta,  and  the  Sardinian  fleet  is  not  permitted  to 
bombard  or  even  to  blockade  the  fortress  by  sea,  which  a  Sardi- 
nian army  has  invested,  and  is  attacking  by  land.  We  are  not 
therefore  suinprised  at  the  gratitude  expressed  by  M.  Casella,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs  at  Gaeta,  in  a  note  addressed  by  hiih 
on  the  12th  of  November  to  the  Neapolitan  Ambassadors  at 
foreign  Courts.  While  Russia,  Austria,  and  England  stand  aloof, 
France  under  a  Napoleon  shows  sympathy  and  friendship  to  a 
dynasty  of  Bourbons !  Well  might  M.  Casella  tender  him  thanks 
for  so  seasonable  an  intervention,  which  stayed  the  downfall  of 
the  monarchy,  and  gave  Francis  II.  one  chance  more  in  the 
chapter  of  accidents. 

•  The  Emperor  of  the  French/  he  said,  *  alone  (and  it  is  for  us  a 
duty  of  justice  and  gratitude  to  openly  acknowledge  it)  set  the  generous 
example  of  a  disposition  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  universal  apathy. 
Loyal  and  monarchical  England  ventured  to  reproach  him  bitterly  for 
it,  while  the  other  Cabinets  merely  allowed  him  to  bear  the  whole  risk 
of  the  magnanimous  enterprise  he  contemplated.  The  sending  of  the 
French  squadron  into  the  waters  of  Gaeta,  and  the  fraternal  reception 
given  by  the  soldiers  of  France  to  the  faithful  and  valiant  remnant  of 
tiie  Royal  troops  on  the  Pontifical  territory,  are  facts  which  will  ever 
remkin  graven  on  the  heart  of  the  King  our  Sovereign,  and  far  exceed 
Ac  protestations  of  frdendship  offered  to  His  Majesty  by  the  rest  of 
Eorope.' 

The  truth  is,  that  France  has  never  really  favoured,  and  never 
can  favour,  the  rise  of  a  great  and  independent  Italian  King- 
dom, which  should  assume  its  due  place  in  the  councils  of 
Europe,  and  be  a  formidable  rival  to  France  itself,  in  those  waters 
which  she  would  fain  call  her  own.     France  has  always  striven 
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with  Spain  and  Austria  for  influence  and  dominion  in  Italj : 
she  hoped  to  play  this  game  again  in  appropriating  Tuscany  ; 
and  being  disappointed  in  that  quarter,  she  seems  to  be  prolong- 
ing the  agony  of  Southern  Italy  with  a  view  to  throw  things  into 
confusion  and  to  prevent  the  new  King  from  consolidating  his 
power.  Thereby,  peradventure,  Naples  may,  in  some  way,  pass 
into  her  hands,  or  come  under  a  French  ruler.  She  never  wants  a 
plausible  pretext  for  interference.  At  Rome  the  excuse  is  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Pope ;  in  Syria,  the  prot|»ction  of  the  Christians.  But 
in  reality  nobody  imagines  that  the  motive  of  French  intervention 
in  Italy  is  to  uphold  the  temporal  Government  of  the  Holy  See, 
or  that  the  object  of  pouring  troops  into  Syria  is  to  protect  the 
Maronites  and  punish  the  Druses.  Syria  lies  too  close  to 
Turkey  and  to  Egypt  not  to  explain  the  readiness  with  which 
France  seizes  the  opportunity  of  planting  her  foot  there^  and 
the  pertinacity  with  which  she  augments  her  army  of  occupation. 
How  long  will  it  be  before  we  hear  of  die  revival  of  the  plan  of 
1841,  for  placing  Syria  under  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  or  some  other 
nominee  of  France  ?  What  means  the  persistence  with  which  she 
clings  to  that  which,  in  any  other  than  a  political  aspect,  must  be 
confessed  to  be  an  enormous  blunder,  the  project  of  the  Suez 
Canal  ?  Is  it  in  the  interest  of  peaceful  commerce,  or  with  a  view 
to  keep  a  force  there  under  the  guise  of  engineers  and  workmen,  to 
be  employed  when  the  opportunity  arises  for  the  occupation  of 
Egypt  ?  Again,  why  should  France,  which  has  little  or  no  com- 
merce in  the  Red  Sea,  or  beyond  it,  be  taking  up  a  position 
within  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb  ?  Algeria  itself  is  a  vast  mili- 
tary establishment,  scarcely  to  be  called  a  colony;  costly  and 
burdensome  to  the  nation,  but  a  nursery  of  soldiers — a  means 
of  extending  French  influence  to  Tunis  and  Morocco,  and  not 
likely  to  be  relinquished  while  a  dream  exists  of  the  possibility 
of  converting  the  Mediterranean  into  a  French  lake.  Spain,  known 
to  be  so  deeply  influenced  by  France,  has  recently  been  suspected 
of  designs  on  the  Straits,  wholly  inconsistent  with  her  promise  to 
England,  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  with  Morocco. 
Already  twice  since  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  the  occupation  of  the 
neutralised  districts  of  Chablais  and  Faucigny,  France  has  had 
quarrels  with  Switzerland  for  real  or  imaginary  afironts  to  her  flag  ; 
and  we  know  what  uneasiness  is  felt  throughout  the  Confederation 
at  the  proximity  of  so  ambitious  and  restless  a  neighbour. 
Well  might  the  Emperor  say  to  Count  Persigny,  in  his  letter  of 
the  25th  of  July,  that  '  affairs  appeared  to  him  to  be  complicated, 
thanks  to  the  mistrust  excited  everywhere  since  the  war  in  Italy  , 
and  it  was  not  without  reason  that  he  volunteered  to  attempt 
an  apology  for  his  policy  with  the  view  of  removing  that  mis- 
trust. 
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tn»t  We  are  strack  with  the  applicability  of  a  description 
giren  of  France  by  a  traveler  two  centuries  ago  to  France  of 
the  present  day.  He  says,  ^  It  is  manifest  ^  chief  designs  of 
the  King  of  France  are  by  a  constant  war,  not  only  to  keep  the 
unqniet  spirit  of  his  own  people  in  action  abroad,  and,  by  being 
still  armed,  to  awe  the  commonalty  and  draw  what  treasures 
he  pleases  from  them,  but  to  make  conquests  upon  the  House 
of  Austria  as  time  and  accidents  afibrd  best  opportunities ;  but 
it  is  conceived  his  principal  aim  is  at  Flanders  and  some  parts 
of  Giennany.'  ♦ 

No  doubt  the  Emperor  of  die  French  is  our  ally,  and  has  lately 
given  tokens  of  his  friendship,  not  only  in  committing  his  fair 
Empress  to  our  gallantry,  but  in  abolishing  that  passport  system 
which  is  so  detested  in  England  and  so  injurious  to  French  in- 
terests;. No  doubt  also  he  is  willing  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
his  own  peojde,  for  he  has  initiated  institutions  by  which,  if  really 
carried  into  effect,  he  and  they  may  at  least  hear  each  other's 
voices,  and  have  some  chance  of  understanding  each  other.  But, 
neverdieless,  the  mistrust  which  he  complains  of  has  not  died 
away.  We  hear  of  renewed  warlike  preparations  in  France — 
more  extensive,  it  is  said,  than  in  1859— -of  a  most  formidable 
revolutionary  combination  in  Hungary — of  Sardinian  ships  laden 
with  munitions  of  war  for  the  Magyars  stopped  at  the  month  of 
the  Danube,  but  not  until  supplies  of  arms  and  artillery  had  been 
introduced  into  the  countries  lying  on  the  banks  of  that  river. 

But  to  return  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy :  will  this  great  name 
become  a  reality,  and  *  Insperata  floruit'  be  written  in  its 
history,  or  will  the  dismal  saying  be  verified,  that  *  the  dry  wood 
will  not  sprout '  ?  What  are  the  forces  that  have  caused  its  rise  ? 
Has  France  made  it^  and  can  France  undo  it,  or  is  there,  at 
length,  after  so  tame  and  so  protracted  a  submission  to  foreign 
masters,  a  revival  of  the  ancient  hardihood  &at  made  Rome  the 
mistress  of  Italy  and  of  the  world  ?  We  know  that  Piedmont  is 
being  drained  of  men,  but  we  do  not  hear  of  any  great 
levies  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  And  if  the  men  of  Italy  have 
the  right  qualities,  is  there  any  common  ground  upon  which 
they  can  meet,  and,  with  all  the  wisdom  and  resolution  of 
which  they  are  capable,  take  counsel  together  for  the  whole 
of  Italy  ?  Will  that  wluich  has  never  existed  as  a  really  homo- 
geneous and  consentient  nation  become  such  now  ?  Piedmont, 
we  fear,  will  look  down*  upon  Naples,  and  Naples  consider  the 
Piedmontese  as  foreign  invaders:  indeed,  the  Government  of 
Naples  (even  if  France  should  cease  to  intervene  at  Gaeta)  will 

•  Sir  Thomas  Iiuimer*s  *  Account  of  France  in  1646.' 
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be  the  great  difficultj,  Lombardy,  again,  \ViIl  grudge  the  hearj 
taxes  of  Piedmont,  and  Tuscany  may  be  disposed  to  look  back 
upon  the  quiet  days  of  the  Grand  Dukes.  If  all  these  states 
can  be  permanently  connected  as  one  nation,  in  that  nation  will 
many  elements  of  greatness  be  combined.  It  will  have  the  fine 
genius  of  the  Italians,  endless  physical  advantages  of  climate, 
soil,  and  situation,  and  the  ennobling  memory  of  great  deeds. 
But  the  process  of  amalgamation,  to  be  successful,  must  be  con- 
ducted in  a  cautious  and  conservative  spirit ;  not  by  insisting 
upon  centralisation  and  uniformity  in  all  things — which  is - 
opposed  to  the  spirit  and  habits  of  the  Italian  people,  and  hostile 
to  true  liberty  everywhere — but  by  maintaining  and  extending 
the  admirable  mmiicipal  institutions  which  most  of  the  Italian 
States  already  possess,  and  of  which  they  are  justly  proud,  and 
by  taking  care  that  the  hand  of  the  Government  shall  not  be  too 
much  felt  in  details.  Everything  that  is  done  by  a  Government 
for  a  people  which  the  people  are  ready  and  willing  to  do  for 
themselves,  hurts  their  self-love,  injures  their  capacity  for  exer- 
tion, and  tends  to  alienate  them  from  the  ruling  power.  There 
are  certain  functions  which  Piedmont  can  best  })erform  for  Italy. 
The  army  and  the  diplomacy  and  the  national  policy  of  Italy 
must  be  governed  and  conducted  by  the  central  authority,  but 
all  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  different  States  need  not  be 
mechanically  remodelled  after  the  fashion  of  Piedmont  The 
more  haste  that  is  made  to  effect  a  fusion,  the  less  chance  there 
is  of  a  firm  and  lasting  combination.  Such  a  combination 
of  the  different  Italian  States,  if  not  wholly  impossible,  can  only 
be  accomplished  very  gradually,  and  by  the  most  patient  and 
skilful  statesmanship.  For  the  happiness  of  the  human  race  we 
wish  that  such  statesmanship  may  be  found.  Our  hopes  would 
be  stronger  than  they  are,  if  recent  events  would  permit  us  to 
attribute  to  the  new  rulers  of  Italy  that  high  sense  of  honour  and 
of  public  morality,  which  affords  a  better  qualification  for  com- 
mand than  the  most  consummate  adroitness  in  council  or  courage 
in  the  field.  Assuredly  our  hopes  will  become  faint  indeed,  if 
the  new  nation,  instead  of  entering  the  circle  of  the  European 
Powers  in  peace  and  goodwill,  shall  employ  itself  in  extending 
agitation  and  conspiracy,  and  strive,  in  subservience  to  the  am- 
bition of  France,  to  effect  its  own  immediate  object  by  kindling 
a  general  war,  from  which,  whoever  may  be  her  new  masters, 
Italy  will  certainly  not  emerge  independent.  We  earnestly  trust 
that  those  to  whom  the  safety  of  England  is  committed  will 
henceforth  carefully  avoid  compromising  the  name  and  credit  of 
this  country,  as  Lord  John  Russell  has  done,  by  giving  a 
sanction   to   enterprises  with  which  we  have  no  concern,  and 
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the  ultimate  results  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee;  and 
that  our  course  will  be  one  of  even  and  impartial  amity  towards 
all  who  desire  our  friendship,  bat  of  firm  and  vigilant  defensive 
preparation  against  those  who  may  seek  to  injure  us,  either  by 
direct  attack  or  by  breaking  up  the  great  European  system,  which, 
while  it  was  respected,  secured  so  many  years  of  peace  and 
prosperity  to  all. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  The  Natural  History  of  Dogs.  By  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Charles  Hamilton  Smith.  (Naturalist's  Library.) 
2  vols.     Edinburgh,  1839. 

2.  Choice  Notes  from  ^  Notes  and  Queries:*  Folk-lore.  London, 
1859. 

•  f\^  n*a  dans  la  vie  qu'un  chien,'  writes  M.  Alphonse  Karr, 
\J  *  comme  on  n'a  qu  un  amour.'  Those  who  are  sufficiently 
hardened  to  dispute  the  second  proposition  will  probably  extend 
their  scepticism  to  the  first ;  but  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  a  man  may  have  but  one  dog  belonging  to 
him,  although  he  must  perhaps,  first  of  all,  become  a  hero.  Sir 
Tristrem  may  have  possessed  many  a  '  good  greyhound '  besides 
Hodain  ;  but  only  Hodain's  name  hsis  floated  down  the  stream 
of  tradition  and  romance  in  close  association  with  that  of  his 
master.  The  canine  *  following'  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
throughout  his  life  an  extensive  one.  The  names  of  many  good 
creatures  are  preserved  in  Lockhart's  delightful  pages  ;  but  it  is 
only  Maida  whose  figure  is  really  familiar  to  us,  and  who,  *  der 
leiblung  hund  von  Walter  Scott,*  appears  on  the  lids  of  German 
snuiS-boxes,  and  on  the  image-trays  of  wandering  Italians. 
Certain  dogs  are  thus  raised  into  celebrity  by  the  side  of  their 
masters ;  and  a  long  catalogue  of  such  canine  worthies  might 
easily  be  recorded,  whose  merits  appear  to  us  to  have  been 
somewhat  neglected,  and  to  whom  we  propose  to  dedicate  our 
present  labours.  Numberless  are  the  excellent  and  virtuous 
animals  whose  good  deeds  are  celebrated  in  collections  of  canine 
anecdotes,  and  in  essays  on  canine  instinct  We  say  not  a  word 
in  their  dispraise.  They  may  possibly  have  been  better  mem- 
bers of  society  than  many  of  the  dogs  whose  names  have  been 
sung  by  poets  and  recorded  in  history ;  but  with  them  we  are 
little  concerned  at  present  The  wheel  of  Fortune  may  be  as 
capricious  in  its  revolutions,  and  the  trump  of  Fame  send  forth 
its  blasts  with  as  uncertain  justice  in  the  world  of  canine  society, 
as  in  that  of  mortal  men.  Dogs,  like  their  masters,  may  some- 
times be  elevated  into  heroes  with  but  slender  reason.  Many  a 
Vol.  109.— iVb.  217.  N  terrier 
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terrier  and  many  a  hound  whose  lives  are  passed  in  obscure 
retirement  may  be  as  worthy  as  Bran  or  Hodain : — 

^  We  trust  we  haye  within  this  realm 
Five  hmidred  good  as  they ;' 

but  ^  carent  vate  sacro.'  No  poet  has  sung  them,  and  no 
historian  has  chronicled  their  deeds.  Their  virtue  must  remain 
its  own  reward.  Our  business  is  with  those  dogs  who,  with 
whatever  justice,  have  attained  the  summit  of  renown :  though 
we  propose,  whilst  glancing  on  our  way  at  the  history  of  the 
race — a  subject  which  has  been  laboriously  discussed  by  Colonel 
Hamilton  Smith  in  the  book  whose  title  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article — to  dwell  at  greater  length  on  what  in  effect  is  too 
closely  connected  with  that  history  to  be  altogether  separated  from 
it — the  position  of  the  canine  race  in  the  mysterious  world  of 
*folk.lore.' 

Whilst  animals  *  ferae  natunc ' — the  true  *  wild  deer '  of  forest 
and  mountain — take  their  places  in  this  shadowy  region  in 
accordance  with  their  most  conspicuous  qualities,  and  are  repre- 
sented as  either  entirely  good  or  entirely  bad — ^ill-omened  or  the 
reverse — it  is  remarkable  that  the  domesticated  animals,  and 
especially  the  horse  and  the  dog,  which,  in  all  ages,  have  been 
the  close  companions  of  man,  are  made,  both  in  legend  and 
romance,  to  partake  as  it  were  of  the  mixed  nature  of  man  him- 
self, and  appear  sometimes  in  close  connection  with  the  hosts  of 
evil,  and  at  others,  not  less  conspicuously,  as  supporters  of  all 
that  is  good.  Between  such  a  demon  steed  as  carried  off  the 
Witch  of  Berkeley,  and  the  snow-white  charger  on  which  St  lago 
sometimes  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  chivalry,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  trace  the  connecting  links  of  a  long  chain, 
toward  the  centre  of  which  we  should  place  the  Phouka  of 
Ireland — the  sea-horse,  half-mischievous,  half-playful,  occupyii^ 
the  same  place  in  animal  folk-lore  that  the  mischievous  elves 
themselves  do  in  the  world  of  spirits.  In  the  same  manner  the 
cat  descends  from  the  Egyptian  divinity — the  moon-eyed  Pasht 
or  Bubastis,  through  the  ingenious  friend  of  M.  de  Carabas,  and 
the  worthy  companion  of  Whittington,  to  Ruterkin — the  sable 
familiar  who  disported  himself  among  the  strawberry-beds  of 
old  Agnes  Flower,  the  famous  witch  of  Suffolk.  But  as,  of  all 
domestic  animals,  the  dog  has  always  been  most  closely  the  friend 
and  companion  of  man,  it  is  in  his  history,  and  in  die  folk-lore 
connected  with  him,  that  the  greatest  variations  occur,  and  that 
the  two  characters  may  be  most  distinctly  traced. 

Throughout  the  East,  where  the  dog  wanders  in  troops,  ne- 
glected and  savage,  his  name  has  been  a  term  of  reproach  from 
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very  early^  if  not  the  earliest  timea.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
this  application  of  it  in  the  Sacred  Writings ;  in  which,  indeed, 
die  dog  is  always  regarded  as  an  animal  mysteriously  unclean. 
The  worst  points  of  canine  nature  are  brought  into  strong  relief 
among  the  packs  of  gaunt,  wolf-like  hounds  which  prowl  through 
the  streets  and  under  the  walls  of  every  Eastern  city,  and  ^  make 
night  hideous '  with  their  howling.  Thus  encountered,  the  dog 
is  in  truth  no  rery  attractive  creature ;  and  aeems  fully  entitled 
to  the  unenviable  position  he  occupies  in  Oriental  metaphoc  Yet 
the  nobler  qualities  of  the  dog — ^his  fidelity  and  sagacity — ^must 
have  been  recognized  from  the  first  In  all  the  Indo-European 
languages^  his  name,  like  those  of  the  cow,  the  sheep,  and  the 
horse,  belongs  to  the  most  prinutive  class  of  roots ;  a  sujfficient 
proof  that  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  domesticated  animals  of 
the  great  Aryan  family  in  that  primeval  period  before  the  disper- 
sion of  its  several  branches,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  new 
dialects.  There  is,  indeed,  one  very  ancient  story  which  occurs 
under  slightly  varying  forms  in  the  folk-lore  of  the  most  widely 
separated  countries  and  races,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  be- 
longed in  its  original  shape  to  the  same  remote  period.  This  is 
the  story  which,  in  its  Welsh  version,  records  the  services  and 
unhappy  end  of  the  faithful  hound  Gelert ;  whose  last  *  bed ' — 
*  beth  Gelert ' — ^may  be  seen  in  the  shape  of  a  loog  green  mound 
by  the  traveller  who  descends- the  vale  of  Gwynant  in  Caernar- 
vonshire. Mr.  Dasent,  in  the  very  interesting  introduction  -pre- 
fixed  to  his  collection  of  Norse  legends,  has  pointed  out  fas,  indeed. 
Douce  in  his  Shakspearian  notes  had  done  before  him)  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  story  of  Gelert ;  and  has  traced  it  upwards  through 
the  Latin  ^  Gesta  Iu>manorum,'  the  Arabic  original  of  the  *■  Seven 
Wise  Masters,'  and  Bidpais'  fables,  to  the  Hitopadesa  and  the 
Pancha-Tantra.  We  fear,  however,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  in- 
sist on  this  story  in  proof  of  the  primitive  recognition  of  canine 
virtue ;  since,  although  a  dog  is  its  hero  in  all  its  western  forms, 
he  is  not  found  in  the  two  most  ancient  versions.  In  the  Hito- 
padesa, the  infant's  guardian,  whose  own  life  falls  a  sacrifice  to 
his  fidelity,  is  an  otter :  in  the  Pancha-Tantra,  a  mangouete.* 
With  a  passing  recognition  of  Gelert,  therefore,  as  one  of  the  best 
and  worthiest  of  his  race,  we  must  be  content  to  find  our  earliest 
proof  that  canine  merit  and  canine  society  were  duly  appreciated 
in  the  East,  in  those  models  of  favourite  dogs — the  ancient  pets 
of  Somacherib  and  Esarhaddon — ^which  are  frequently  brought 

*  It  should  be  remarked  that,  in  both  these  Ternoxis  of  the  story,  the  assailant 
of  the  child  is  a  serpent:  in  the  Welsh  legend  it  is  a  wolf  which  is  destroyed  by 
Gelert.  The  prixnitiye  story  has  thus  been  fully  adapted  to  the  condition  <rf  the 
oountry  ia  which  it  is  found. 
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to  light  during  the  excavations  of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  Some 
of  these  from  the  hunting-palace  of  Esarhaddon  at  Nineveh  may 
be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  ;  and  show  us  a  large-headed  dog^ 
of  the  St.  Bernard  character,  with  the  tail  curled  upwards  over 
its  back.  A  collar  of  leaves,  or  of  leather  or  metal  wrought  into 
the  form  of  leaves,  is  sometimes  about  the  neck  ;  and  the  name 
of  the  dog,  generally  a  word  indicative  of  its  hunting  prowess,  ift 
inscribed  on  the  model.  Such  were  the  old-world  hounds  whom 
the  king  delighted  to  honour :  the  earliest  existing  illustrations 
of  canine  favouritism  ;  unless,  indeed,  we  are  prepared  to  accept 
as  a  portrait  of  a  still  more  primitive  pet  the  rough  Isle  of  Skye 
terrier  which  lies  curled  up  at  the  feet  of  Adam  and  Eve  in 
Breughel's  delightful  representation  of  Paradise,  now  in  the 
Academy  at  Brussels. 

The  contrast  between  ancient  Egypt,  where  the  dog  was  every- 
where admitted  as  a  household  companion,  and  modem,  where 
the  Moslem  prejudice  against  him  is  in  full  operation,  and  where 
to  salute  your  enemy  as  ^  a  Jew's  dog,'  the  lowest  canine  caste, 
is  the  very  climax  of  insult,  is  sufficiently  marked.  But  even  the 
Mahomedans,  whilst  they  shrink  from  his  touch  as  defilement,  are 
compelled  to  recognize  \he  courage  and  fidelity  of  the  dog.  He, 
moreover,  is  lifted  into  the  region  of  the  supernatural  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  Koran.  Three  animals,  and  only  three,  are  ad- 
mitted to  share  the  joys  and  the  repose  of  Mahommed's  paradise : — 
the  camel'on  which  the  Prophet  rode  during  his  famous  flight  from 
Mecca ;  the  ass  of  Balaam ;  and  Kitmer,  the  dog  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers,  who  with  his  masters  entered  the  cave  in  which  year  after 
year  they  lay  wrapped  in  mysterious  slumber,  who  fell  asleep  with 
them,  and  who,  with  them,  was  at  last  raised  to  receive  the  reward 
of  his  care  and  fidelity.     The  Mahommedan  legend  asserts*  that, 

*  Kordn,  chap,  xviii.  'The  Cave.'  The  Christian  tradition,  fW>m  which 
Mahommed  borrowed  his  version,  wijl  be  found,  with  some  very  ^phic  details, 
in  the  '  Aarea  Legenda'  of  Jacques  de  Voraigne.  According  to  it  the  sleepers 
were  Christian  youths  of  Ephesus,  who  fled  to  the  cave  to  avoid  the  pnersecudon 
of  the  Emperor  Decins.  Their  dog  is  a  purely  Arabian  addition.  It  is  perhaps 
worth  remarking  that  another  tradition  of  Ephesus  asserted  that  St  John  the 
Evangelist,  who  was  buried  there,  was  only  asleep  in  the  tomb  which  he  had 
prepared  for  himself;  anJ  that  the  earth  above  his  grave  moved  with  his  respira- 
tion.   (Augustine,  Tract,  in  Joann.) 

The  story  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  was  localised  in  more  than  one  country.  Paul 
the  Deacon  (de  Gestis  Lanffobard.  i.  4)  i asserts  that  the  'Seven  Sleepers  of 
Germany'  lie  in  a  cave  under  a  lofty  rock  on  the  sea-shore.  Their  dress  is 
Koman,  and  continues  uninjured  by  time.  The  arms  and  hands  of  one  who  wished 
to  steal  their  clothes  withered  away.  (So  the  Caliph  Mo&wiyah  sent  men  into  the 
cave  at  Ephesus,  who  were  struck  dead  by  a  burning  wind.)  *  Fortosse,'  concludes 
Paulas  Diaconu9, '  horum  quandoque  (quia  non  aliter  nisi  Christiani  esse  putau- 
tur),  gentes  illc  prsedicatione  salvandiB  sunt.' 

as 
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as  the  seren  youths  were  on  their  way  to  the  cavern  in  which  they 
intended  to  take  refuge  from  their  heathen  persecutor,  they  passed 
Kitmer,  and  attempted  to  drive  him  away ;  upon  which  '  God 
caused  him  to  speak :  and  he  said,  ''  I  love  those  who  are  dear 
unto  God  ;  go  to  sleep,  therefore,  and  I  will  guard  you."'  So 
Kitmer  ^  stretched  forth  his  forelegs  in  the  mouth  of  the  cave,' 
and  during  his  sleep  of  three  hundred  years  turned  himself  from 
side  to  side  like  his  masters,  *  lest  their  lying  so  long  on  the 
ground  should  consume  their  flesh.'  The  utmost  stretch  of  co- 
vetousness  is  expressed  in  the  East  by  a  saying  that  the  miser 

*  would  not  throw  a  bone  to  the  dog  of  the  Seven  Sleepers ;'  whose 
name,  written  on  letters  which  have  to  cross  the  sea,  acts  as  a 
talisman  to  preserve  them  from  miscarriage.  The  especial  re- 
wards prepared  for  Kitmer  in  the  paradise  of  the  Prophet  are 
unfortunately  not  recorded ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  this 
good  creature,  before  disappearing  from  the  region  of  middle 
earth,  had  taken  measures  for  leaving  a  progeny  behind  him,  by 
which  his  size  and  his  virtues  are  still  represented.  According 
to  Turkish  tradition,  Kitmer  was  a  ^  Samsiin,'  or  shepherd's  dog, 
as  large  as  an  ass.  His  direct  descendants  are  greatly  prized  by 
the  wandering  races  of  Turkestan  and  the  great  pasture  steppes 
of  Central  Asia ;  and  Evliya  Effendi,  the  Turkish  traveller  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  asserts  that,  in  the  three  days'  procession  of 
trades  which  passed  before  the  Sultan  at  Constantinople,  Kitmer's 
representatives,  *of  the  size  of  asses,  and  fierce  as  lions  from 
Africa,'  were  led  along  *  in  double  or  triple  chains,'  covered  with 
trappings  of  rich  cloth,  and  wearing  silver  collars  and  'neck- 
rings.'  *  They  assail,'  says  Evliya,  *  not  only  the  wolves  which 
enter  the  stables  and  folds,  but  dragons  also  ....  they  go  into 
the  fire  ....  and  chase  the  eagle  in  the  air,  and  the  crocodile 
in  the  river.  They  perform  everything  they  are  told  to  perform  ; 
and  if  bid  to  do  so,  will  bring  down  a  man  from  horseback,  how- 
ever stout  a  fellow  he  may  be.'     *The  shepherds,'  he  concludes, 

*  look  on  them  as  their  companions  and  brethren,  and  do  not 
object  to  eat  out  of  the  same  dish  with  them.'* 

'  The  Greeks,'  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  his  most  recent  volume, 

*  seem  hardly  to  have  done  justice  to  the  dog.  My  pleasure  in 
the  entire  Odyssey  is  diminished  because  Ulysses  gives  not  a 
word  of  kindness  nor  of  regret  to  Argus.'  Not  a  word :  but  had 
the  ingenious  author  of  *  Alodern  Painters '  forgotten  what  he  did 
give  him  ? — 

*  Travels    of   Evliya   Effendi    (trans,   by  V  n   Hammer    for    the  Oriental 
Translation  Fund),  vol.  i.  p.  145. 

'  .  .  .  .  avrap 
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'  •  •  .  .  Qhrap  o  voo^iy  l^ijy  airotiopiaro  ZaKpv 
Feca  XaB^v  Evfiawy  •  .  .  • 

^  Odysaeas  eaiw^  and  tomed  aside 
To  wipe  away  the  tear ; 
From  Eomeens  lie  cbose  his  gnef  to  hide.  ••••'* 

The  pathos  of  the  scene  is,  in  our  judgment,  greatly  deepened  by 
the  fact  that  Odysseus  could  not  possibly  give  his  well-remem- 
bered hound  *  a  word  of  kindness  or  regret,'  without  the  risk  of 
his  own  instant  recognition  by  Eumaeus.  There  is  no  '  chose  to 
hide '  in  the  original.  The  son  of  Laertes  had,  in  fact,  no  choice 
in  the  matter.  The  dog,  it  is  true,  is  but  rarely  noticed,  and 
seldom  favourably,  by  the  later  Greeks  ;  but  this  one  picture — 
the  most  ancient  canine  portrait  in  literature — is  also  perhaps  the 
finest  Certainly  the  entire  passage  is  one  of  the  most  touching^ 
in  Homer.  *  The  words,  too,  are  so  calm  and  still — they  seem  to 
grow  faint  and  fainter ;— each  foot  of  the  verse  falls  as  if  it  were 
counting  out  the  last  respirations  ;  and  in  effect  we  witness  that 
last  slight  and  fluttering  breath  with  which  life  is  yielded  up : — 

**  "Kpyov  ^aZ  Kara  MoTp*  tXafiiv  fiiXavoQ  Oavaroio 
AvHk  *t^6yT*  ^Ohvcrija  ecucoor^  iyiavrf"  '  "j" 

Dr.  Maginn,  who  gave  a  translation  of  this  famous  passage 
among  his  *  Homeric  Ballads,'  compares  with  it,  of  course  greatly 
to  Southey's  disadvantage,  the  lines  from  '  Roderick'  which, 
describe  the  recognition  of  the  repentant  Gothic  king  by  his  hound 
Theron.  The  hound  Theron  and  the  man  Roderick,  we  may 
admit  to  be  far  inferior  to  the  hound  Argus  and  the  man  Odysseus* 
But  we  cannot  allow  that  canine  instinct  is  always  instantaneous^ 
and  that  Southey's  picture  of  the  dog  eying  his  master  '  long  and 
wistfully '  is,  therefore,  a  false  one.  No  one  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  good  canine  society  will  doubt  that  this  gradual  recog- 
nition is  quite  as  true  and  as  natural  as  the  immediate  discovery 
of  the  shepherd  of  the  people  by  Argus,  *  ci?  ivorja-ev  'OSvo-creo. 
eyyiff;  eovra ;'  although  the  latter  may  possibly  indicate  a  stronger 
and  more  noble  nature. 

Passing  from  the  old  world  of  Southern  Europe  to  the  fresK 
and  free  life  of  the  North,  we  find  ourselves  at  once  in  the  com- 
pany of  those  stately  dcerhounds  which  rank  with  the  noblest  and 
most  intelligent  of  dogs,  and  which  a  Welsh  triad  classes  among- 
the  three  '  signs  of  a  gentleman ' — the  other  two  being  his  horse 
and  his  hawk.  Sir  Walter  delighted  to  point  out  how  Maida — 
the  most  famous  of  all  these  dogs,  although  his  descent  was 

♦  Maginn'g  Homeric  Ballads.    '  The  Dog  Argus.* 
t  Gladstone's  *  Homer/  iii.  410. 

scarcely 
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scaicelj  ineproacliable — would  station  himself,  in  the  pursuit  of 
game  or  on  the  look-out  for  it,  just  at  those  points  of  die  land- 
scape where  his  figure  *  told '  most  picturesquely ;  suddenly 
appearing  at  the  entrance  of  some  narrow  glen,  or  *  detaching ' 
himself  against  the  sky  on  the  crest  of  some  long  ridge  of  heather. 
It  is  indeed  impossible  to  imag^e  a  creature  more  completely  in 
harmony  with  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  old  North — deep  forests, 
with  their  endless  '  shade  of  melancholy  boughs ' — ^grey  trackless 
moorlands — or  long  mountain  ranges,  with  their  glens,  and  tor- 
rents, and  precipices;  and  the  picture  of  King  Arthur's  hunt 
over  the  heaths  of  Tintagel,  or  among  the  woods  of  Caerlion, 
would  scarcely  have  been  complete  had  the  romance-writers  failed 
to  supply  the  *  clear-faced  king '  with  such  a  follower  as  Cavall — 
the  *  hound  of  deepest  mouth,'  for  whose  baying,  as  the  Laureate 
tells  us,  Guenever  listened  as  she  halted  with  Geraint  on  the 
knoll  above  the  water  of  Usk.  Very  famous  was  Cavall,  and 
numberless  his  deeds  of  '  derring  do '  in  pursuit  of  wolf,  boar,  and 
red  deer.  Whilst  hunting  the  '  wild  boar  of  Troynt,'  Cavall  left 
the  print  of  his  paw  on  a  certain  rock,  which  afterwards  became  as 
famous  throughout  Breconshire  as  St  Mildred's  footprint  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  or  the  hoofmark  of  Mahommed's  camel  at  Mecca. 
King  Arthur  caused  a  heap  of  stones  to  be  piled  about  the  rock — 
itself  a  loose  fragment ; — for,  said  the  legend,  if  it  was  carried  off 
to  any  distance,  it  was  sure  to  be  found  in  its  old  place  on  the 
following  morning.  One  of  the  Breconshire'  mountains,  near  the 
little  town  of  Rhayader  Gwy,  is  still  known  as  '  Carn  Cavall ;' 
and  Lady  Charlotte  Guest,  in  illustration  of  the  remarkable 
*  Mabinogi '  of  Killwch  and  Olwen,  which  preserves  the  full  story 
of  the  boar  of  Troynt,  has  engraved  a  stone  from  one  of  the  cairns 
with  which  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  covered,  marked  by 
an  oval  indentation  so  closely  resembling  the  print  of  a  dog's  paw 
as  to  compel  every  worthy  student  of  romance  to  recognize  it  as 
a  relic  of  King  Arthur's  hound.*  Whether  Cavall  himself  was 
subsequently  laid  to  rest  under  this  cairn,  or  whether  he  followed 
hi^  master  to  the  enchanted  Isle  of  Avalon,  is  left  uncertain.  At 
any  rate  he  was  not  less  worthy  of  admission  to  an  '  equal  sky ' 
with  his  lord  than  Gorban,  the  white  hound  of  the  Welsh  bard 
XJmmad,  who,  in  the  lament  which  he  poured  forth  for  his  old 
companion  in  the  chase,  declares  that  they  would  meet  again, 
dog  and  master,  '  on  the  clouds  of  their  rest.' 

Memorials  of  a  different  character  occur  in  various  parts  of 
Scotland,  of  a  hound  whose  reputation  is  second  to  none  in  the 

*  Mabinogion»  vol.  ii.  p.  360. 

whole 
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whole  catalogue  of  canine  worthies, — Bran,  the  companion  of 
Fingal,  and  himself  deserving  of  a  place  among  the  Fingalian 
heroes.  Bran  must  have  been  a  troublesome  hound,  and  in  size 
must  have  far  exceeded  the  gigantic  Kitmer,  if  such  very  sub- 
stantial stakes  as  those  which  are  known  as  '  Bran's  Pillars '  were 
indeed  necessary  for  keeping  him  in  order.  The  best  known  of 
these  is  the  isolated  mass  of  rock  on  the  sea-shore  near  Dunolly 
Castle,  to  which  Fingal  is  said  to  have  tied  up  Bran  during  his 
own  fight  with  a  chief  of  the  '  black  Danes.'  *  White-breasted 
Bran  '  was  the  best  of  the  '  nine  great  dogs  '  and  the  ^  nine  smaller 
game-starting  dogs '  which  always  accompanied  Fingal  on  his 
hunting  expeditions.  The  *  surly  strength  of  Luath ' — another  of 
Fingal's  dogs — is  duly  celebrated  in  Gaelic  tradition,  but  he 
was  not  so  perfect  or  so  graceful  as  Bran  : — 

'  With  his  hind  leg  like  a  hook  or  bent  bow, 

His  breast  like  that  of  a  gaiTon  (hunting  pony), 
His  ear  like  a  leaf,' — 

a  description  which  raises  before  us  the  image  of  a  dear  old 
friend,  whose  unblemished  descent  might  have  entitled  him  to 
an  Augsburg  canonry  or  an  All  Souls  fellowship ;  and  who,  for 
anything  we  can  tell,  is  now  luxuriating  in  a  canine  Elysium 
with  Bran  himself,  and  Luath,  and  Maida.  Light  lie  the  earth 
above  thee,  and  sweet  fall  the  sunshine  through  the  larches  on 
thy  grave,  Oscar,  *  fleet  foot  in  the  correi  1 ' 

The  final  disappearance  of  Bran  from  this  earthly  stage  is  sur- 
rounded with  at  least  as  great  mystery  as  that  of  Cavall,  An 
Irish  legend — for  Bran,  like  the  rest  of  the  Fingalians,  belongs 
as  much  to  Ireland  as  to  Scotland — asserts  that,  having  chased  a 
snow-white  hart  for  many  hours.  Bran  sprang  after  it  into  a 
small  lake  in  the  county  Clare.  The  deer  vanished  on  touching 
the  water.  A  beautiful  lady  appeared  in  its  stead,  laid  her 
hand  on  the  dog's  head,  and  submerged  him  for  ever.  The  clifF 
from  which  he  sprang  is  still  called  *  Craig-a-Bran,*  and  the 
district  *Tiarnach  Bran' — the  lordship  of  Bran.*  On  the  other 
hand,  '  Cairn  Bran '  is  pointed  out  in  Glen  Loth  in  Sutherland- 
shire  ;  and  the  Highland  tradition  bears  that  he  died  and  was 
buried  there  after  a  severe  fight  with  Thorp,  the  dog  of  a 
Sutherland  chief,  whose  heart  Fingal  himself  tore  out  in  revenge.t 
Of  this  legend,  however,  there  is  a  very  curious  Irish  version, 
which  runs  as  follows :  During  the  struggle  between  the  Irish 

♦  Choice  Notes  from  *  Notes  and  Queries/  Folk-lore,  p.  103.   *  Legends  of  the 
County  Clare.' 
t  Scrope's '  Deerstalking.' 
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Fingalians  and  the  host  of  ^  Lochlyn,' a  battle  on  one  occasion 
continued  so  long,  and  the  combatants  were  so  nearly  equal,  that 
both  sides  at  last  agreed  to  abide  by  the  issue  of  a  fight  between 
Bran  and  a  famous  ^  cir  dubh,'  or  black  hound,  belonging  to  the 
king  of  the  Northmen.  The  name' of  this  hound,  in  accordance 
with  an  old  Northern  belief,  which  reappears  in  many  different 
shapes,  was  carefully  concealed,  and  until  it  should  be  discovered 
he  was  destined  to  remain  invincible.  The  dogs  fought  on  the 
top  of  a  great  rock  in  Connaught  till  they  tore  the  very  stone 
under  their  feet  into  powdery  fragments,  and  trampled  it  again 
so  hard  that  it  became  rock  once  more.  The  fight  had  lasted 
for  some  hours,  and  the  ^cir  dubh '  had  nearly  gained  the  victory, 
when  Bald-headed  Conal,  who  alone  of  all  the*  Fingalians  knew 
the  secret  of  the  black  dog's  strength,  turning  his  face  eastward 
and  biting  his  thumb  (a  ceremony  which  he  would  but  rarely 
perform,  but  which  endowed  him  with  the  gift  of  divination), 
made  a  sudden  exclamation  of  encouragement  to  Bran,  the  first 
word  of  which  was  the  black  hound's  name,  who  at  once  lost  his 
strength  and  his  victory.* 

That  the  Northern  deerhound — ^and  most  of  all  that  variety 
which  seems  to  have  attained  its  gn^eatest  perfection  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland — was  especially  valued  by  the  Vikingr,  and  that  a 
more  than  ordinary  sagacity  was  attributed  to  it,  appears  from 
numerous  passages  in  the  Sagas,  those  picturesque  narratives 
which  enable  us  to  realise  with  such  minute  accuracy  the  wild 
life  of  the  early  Icelandic  colonists  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries.  In  them  the  '  Irish '  hound,  as  he  is  usually  called, 
appears  as  the  companion  of  the  Olafs,  and  Einars,  and  Kiartans, 
in  their  *•  hofs '  at  the  head  of  the  rocky  fiord  or  among  the 
desolate  inland  mosses — sometimes  even  on  the  decks  of  their 

*  A  curious  example  t)f  the  superstition  which  forbade  the  naming  of  a 
combatant  during  the  fight  occurs  in  *  Ribolt  and  Guldborg/  the  Danish  duplicate 
or  original  of  the  fine  old  Scottish  ballad  of  the  '  Doaglas  Tragedy/  Guldborg  is 
cautioned  not  to  name  her  lover  whilst  he  ii  stniggiiog  with  her  father  and  her 
brothers.  She  does  so,  however;  and  at  that  [moment  Kibo]t  receives  his  death- 
wound.  The  caution  has  dropped  out  of  the  Scottish  ballad ;  but  it  is  worth 
noticing  that  the  hero's  death-wound  is  received  to  all  appearance  at  the  same 
instant  as  in  the  Danish  version,  immediately  after  Lady  Margaret  has  culled  ou 
Jbim  by  name  to  *  bold  his  hind ' — 

'  She  held  his  steed  in  her  milk-white  hand. 

And  never  shed  one  tear 
Until  that  she  saw  her  seven  brethren  fa*. 
And  her  father  hard  fiehting,  who  loved  her  so  dear. 
'  *'  O  hold  your  hand,  Lord  William/'  she  said. 

For  your  strokes  they  are  wondrous  sair : 
True  lovers  I  can  get  many  a  une, 
But  a  father  I  can  never  get  mair/' ' 

'sea- 
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*'  sea-dragons  — jast  as  we  have  seen  him  in  close  attendance  on 
the  great  heroes  of  Celtic  tradition : — 

^ "  I  will  give  thee,"  said  Olaf  Paa  (the  peacock)  to  Gmmar,  whose 
stoiy  is  recorded  in  the  saga  of  Nial's  Boming,  *^ three  things:  a 
golden  bracelet ;  a  kirtle  which  belonged  to  Myrkiartan,  King  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  a  dog  which  I  got  in  the  same  coontiy.  He  is  huge  of 
limb,  and  for  a  follower  eqnal  to  an  able  man.  MoreoTer,  he  hath 
man's  wit,  and  will  bark  at  ihine  enemies,  bot  neyer  at  tiiy  Mends. 
And  he  will  seo  by  each  man's  &oe  whether  he  be  ill  or  well  disposed 
toward  thee.  And  he  will  lay  down  his  life  for  thee.  Samr  is  his 
name."  Then  he  said  to  the  homid,  "From  this  day  follow  thou 
Gtinnar,  and  help  him  what  thou  canst."  So  the  honnd  went  to  Gun- 
nar,  and  lay  down  at  his  feet,  and  fawned  upon  him.' 

Samr  could  not  prevent  the  murder  of  Gunnar;  but  when 
Gizur  attacked  his  master  at  Hlidarend,  the  dog  did  his  best. 
Gizur  and  his  party  advanced  along  a  beaten  way  on  the  top  of 
the  fence  that  surrounded  the  *town,' — ^the  true  old  Northern 
name  for  the  house  with  its  attendant  outbuildings  and  enclo- 
sures. There  they  halted  ;  and  Thorkel  the  bond  went  nearer 
to  the  house.  The  dog  lay  watching  on  the  low  roof;  *and,' 
continues  the  narrative,  ^  it  chanced  that  he  and  Thorkel  jumped 
at  the  same  moment  into  the  court  in  front  Instantly  he  flew 
at  Thorkel,  seized  him,  and  so  tore  him  that  he  died.  But 
Onund  of  Trollaskog  smote  Samr  on  the  head  with  his  axe,  so 
that  it  pierced  the  brain ;  and  the  dog,  with  a  great  and  wonder- 
ful cry,  fell  dead  on  the  ground.* 

The  touches  which  show  us  Samr  are  but  few ;  yet  he  was 
evidently  a  worthy  companion  of  Gunnar,  himself  one  of  the 
best  among  the  rough  old  Icelanders,  and  we  are  sorry  for  that 
axe-stroke  of  Onund's.  As  good  a  hound  as  Samr  was  Vigr 
or  Viki,  the  dog  of  Olaf  Tryggvason,  that  grim  Norwegian  sea- 
king  who  first  attempted  to  introduce  Christianity  at  the  point 
of  the  sword  among  the  bonders  of  the  seaboard  and  uplands. 
The  Scallds  and  the  compilers  of  Olaf 's  saga  have  invested  his 
last  battle  with  something  of  the  same  mysterious  character 
which  belongs  to  the  fatal  fight  of  King  Arthur  at  Camlan. 
Olaf,  so  went  the  common  belief,  did  not  fall  during  the  battle^ 
but  was  conveyed  away  in  the  midst  of  the  strife  to  some  un- 
known region,  whence,  like  the  British  King,  he  is  to  return  in 
the  hour  of  his  country's  greatest  need.  Throughout  the  battle^ 
Vigr,  a  hound  which  Olaf  had  carried  off  whilst  pillaging  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  had  been  lying  under  the  great  mast  in  front 
of  the  ship,  in  the  place  always  assigned  to  the  chief  fighters* 
After  Olafs  disappearance,   Einar  Thambaskelfir,  the   King's 
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principal '  hirdman,'  or  follower,  going  np  to  the  dog,  exclaimed, 

*  O  Vigr,  we  have  lost  your  master ! '  and  Vigr,  springing  up 
as  if  seized  with  sudden  grief,  leaped  overboard  and  swam  to  land. 
There,  says  the  saga,  he  crouched  himself  on  the  top  of  a  green 
hillock  that  overlooked  the  bay ;  refusing  to  eat,  aldiough  food 
was  brought  to  him  in  plenty,  and  although  he  drove  away  from 
it  other  dogs  and  birds  of  prey ;  and  there,  at  last,  voluntarily 
starved  to  death,  Vigr's  limbs  stiffened  into  their  last  repose. 
He  had  been  the  constant  companion  of  Olaf  ever  since  he  had 
been  cairied  oif  from  the  Irish  coast ;  and  on  one  occasion  had 
the  hoDOor  of  steering  the  King's  ^  Dragon,*  the  long  ship,  with 
its  rude  carvings  and  lines  of  gold  and  azure,  in  which  Olaf 
threaded  the  deep,  gloomy  fiords,  and  narrow  passages  between 
the  islands.  Olaf  was  sailing  home  to  Nidaros,  after  destroying 
the  statue  of  Freyr,  and  asked  Thorarinn  the  Icelander  to  steer 
for  him,  but  Thorarinn  declared  that  Vigr  could  steer  better ; 
to  the  King,  holding  Vigr's  paws,  helped  him  to  manage  the 
rudder ;  and  the  *  Dragon '  got  safely  home. 

Samr  and  Vigr  are  but  ordinary  hounds  after  all,  compared 
with  the  wonderful  dog  So^er,  made,  says  old  Snorro,  King 
of  Drontheim,  by  Eystein  of  the  Uplands.  *  He  was  gifted  with 
three  men's  wisdom ;  and  when  he  barked,  he  spoke  one  word 
and  barked  two.  A  collar  and  chain  of  gold  and  silver  were 
made  for  him;  and  his  courtiers  carried  him  in  their  hands 
when  the  weather  or  ways  were  foul.'  Whether  Saner — ^who 
in  spite  of  his  attentive  courtiers  was  at  last  torn  to  pieces  by 
wolves — ^belonged  to  the  great  Northern'  hounds,  or,  as  seems 
more  probable,  shared  the  niceness  and  the  refinement  of  the 
Gallic  Fretillons  and  Tontons,  must  remain  uncertain ;  nor  do 
we  see  our  way  much  more  clearly  toward  an  elucidation  of  the 
important  questions :  How  far  he  was  connected  with  the  '  three- 
footed  dog  of  Norroway,'  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  old 

*  Complaynt  of  Scotland  ;'  and,  how  far  he  was  entitled  to  call 
cousin  with  the  royal  dog  of  the  Ethiopian  Ptoembarii,  whose 
voice  and  action  were  careftilly  interpreted  by  a  select  body 
of  priests.  Sauer,  however,  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  was  no  better 
&an  a  heathen  hound ;  and  he  leads  us,  appropriately  enough, 
into  the  company  of  those  *  dogs  of  darkness  *  which  figure  so 
extensively  in  mediaeval  folk-lore  and  tradition. 

A  tnce  of  ancient  heathendom  may,  perhaps,  be  recognised 
in  certain  mystic  animals  which  figure  in  later  romance ;  such 
as  the  black  dog  with  red  ears  which,  according  to  the  Breton 
ballad,  always  accompanied  the  enchanter  Merlin  ;  and  the 
wonderful  ^ whelp'  which  King  Triamour  of  Wales  bestowed 
upon  Sir  Tristrem : — 

*What 
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'  What  colour  be  waa  ynrouglit 
Now  I  shall  you  sbewe, 
Silke  n'as  none  so  soft, 

He  was  red,  green,  and  blcwe ; 
Tliej  that  him  saw  oft. 

Of  him  had  game  and  glowe, 
Y  wis; 
His  name  was  Peticrewe.' 

But  relics  of  the  older  world  are  far  more  frequent  in  local 
legend  and  superstitions ;  and  just  as,  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  the  ancient  divinities,  instead  of  passing  away 
altogether,  were  only  changed  in  the  popular  belief  into  powerful 
demons,  so  all  that  had  been  in  any  way  connected  with 
them  partook  to  a  great  extent  of  the  darker  attributes  with 
which  they  were  now  invested.  Hence  the  dog  of  mediaeval 
folk-lore  is  for  the  most  part  a  very  sad  dog  indeed.  In  the 
earlier  mythologies  his  watchfulness  and  his  instinct  of  chase 
had  been  duly  represented,  and  had  raised  him  to  a  distinguished 
place.  He  is  now  directly  associated  with  the  under  world,  of 
which  indeed  he  still  occasionally  appears  as  the  giiardian. 
According  to  Synesius,  bishop  of  Ptolemais  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fifth  century,  Cerberus  continued  his  functions  as  watch-dog 
at  the  portals  of  hell  itself;  and  Dante  represents  ^Cerbero,  il 
gran  vermo' — so  called  perhaps  from  the  dragon's  tail  which 
terminated  his  body — ^as  guarding  and  tormenting  the  souls  at 
the  entrance  of  the  third  *  cerchio.'  In  Northern  Europe,  however, 
it  is  of  course  the  old  creeds  of  the  Northmen  and  the  Celts 
which  have  left  their  traces  in  the  popular  folk-lore :  and  Grimm 
has  pointed  out  that  in  the  first  of  these  the  wolf  not  unfrequently 
takes  the  place  which  is  elsewhere  assigned  to  the  dog.  A 
brace  of  wolves,  Geri  and  Freki,  stood  beside  Odin's  throne  in 
Asgard  ;  but  the  all  wise,  white-bearded  Odin  has  long  since 
■sunk  into  a  malevolent  fiend ;  and  when  he  now  appears  to  the 
benighted  wanderer  over  the  heaths  of  Sweden,  he  is  attended, 
not  by  wolves,  but  by  a  leash  of  black,  fire-breathing  hounds. 
A  whole  pack  of  such  hell-hounds  are  led  on  by  ^eir  dark 
'  master ' — a  tall  figure  with  a  hunting  pole— over  the  wastes  of 
Dartmoor ;  where  it  is  possible  that  the  traditions  of  Saxon 
heathendom  have  become  mingled  to  some  extent  with  those  of 
the  Celts.  At  all  events,  the  ^  wish  hounds,'  as  they  are  called 
in  Devonshire,  resemble  in  almost  every  particular  certain 
'  spiritual  hunting  dogs '  which  are  frequently  heard  and  seen  in 
ihe  Principality ;  and  of  which  a  very  curious  account  %vas  pub- 
lished, toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  among  other  '  relations 
of  apparitions,'  by  '  the  late  Rev.  Edmund  Jones,  of  the  Tranch, 
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in  Monmouthshire.'  Mr.  Jones,  lyho  implicitly  believes  the 
wonders  he  describes,  tells  us  that,  ^  before  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
prevailed,  there  were  in  Carmarthenshire  and  elsewhere  often 
heard  before  burials,  what  by  some  were  called  Cum  Annwn 
(doo^s  of  hell)  ;  by  others  Cvm  bendith  eu  Mammau  (dogs  of  the 
fairies) ;  and  by  some  Cum  wybir  (sky  dogs).  The  nearer  they 
were  to  man  the  less  their  voice  was — like  that  of  small  beetles 
(beagles  ?)  ;  and  the  farther,  the  louder ;  and  sometimes  like  the 
voice  of  a  great  hound  sounding  among  them,  like  that  of  s 
bloodhound, — a  deep  hollow  voice.'  Their  hunt  was  frequently 
in  the  air — Whence  their  name  of  ^  sky  dogs :'  and,  says  Mr.  Jones, 
*  I  have  beard  say  that  these  spiritual  hunting  dogs  have  been 
heard  to  pass  by  the  eaves  of  several  houses  before  the  death  of 
some  one  iu  the  family.'  *  An  acquaintance  of  mine,'  he  continue^, 
'a  man  perfectly  firm  to  tell  the  truth,  being  out  at  night,  heard 
a  hunting  in  the  air,  and  as  if  they  overtook  something  which 
they  hunted  after,  and,  being  overtaken,  made  a  miserable  cry 
amongst  them,  and  seemed  to  escape ;  but  overtaken  again,  made 
the  same  dismal  cry ;  and  again  escaped,  and  followed  after  till 
oat  of  hearing.'  In  the  air  the  Cwn  wybir  seems  to  have  been 
invisible  ;  but  when  on  '  middle  earth,'  either  singly  or  in  packs, 
they  could  make  themselves  seen  as  well  as  heard, — witness  the 
following  story  from  Mr.  Jones's  spiritual  portfolio : — 

'  Mr.  D.  W.,  of  PembrokeBhire,  a  religious  man,  and  for  from  fear 
and  superstition,  gave  me  the  following  account : — That  as  he  was 
travelling  hy  himself  through  a  field  called  the  Cot-moor,  where  two 
stones  are  set  up,  called  the  "  Devil's  Nags,"  at  some  distance  from 
each  other,  where  evil  spirits  are  said  to  haunt,  and  trouble  passengers, 
he  was  thrown  over  the  hedge,  and  was  never  well  afterwards.  Mr.  W. 
went  with  a  strong  fighting  mastiflf  dog  with  him  ;  but  suddenly  he  saw 
another  mastiff  dog  coming  towards  him.  He  tiiought  to  set  his  own 
dog  at  it ;  but  his  dog  seemed  to  be  much  frightened,  and  would  not 
go  near  it.  Mr.  W.  ^en  stooped  down  to  take  up  a  stone,  thinking  to 
throw  at  it ;  but  suddenly  there  came  a  fire  round  it,  so  that  he  could 
perceive  it  had  a  white  tail,  and  a  white  snip  down  his  nose,  and  saw 
his  teeth  grinning  at  him.  He  then  knew  it  was  one  of  the  infernal 
dogs  of  hell ;  one  of  those  kind  of  dogs  against  which  David  prayeth 
in  Ffl.  xxii.  20,  "  Deliver  my  soul  from  the  power  of  the  dog.** ' 

To  the  famous  superstition  of  the  wild  hunter  and  his  train — 
to  which  both  the  Cwn  Annwn  and  the  wish«hounds  belong, 
whicb  is  found  in  different  forms  throughout  Europe,  and  which 
is  certainly  a  relic  of  the  older  heathendom — a  darker  character 
was,  no  doubt,  given  by  the  monastic  imagination  which  pre- 
sided  over  the  growth  of  so  much  mediaeval  folk-lore.  When 
the  hermit  retired  to  his  solitary  cell,  *  in  desertis,'  ^  in  eremis,' 
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high  up  among  the  t)oiildecs  of  the  mountain  isidey  in  the  depths 
of  the  pathless  forest,  or  among  the  ivy-grown  ruins  of  uuBke 
Roman  town  or  tower  long  desolate  and  abandoned,  he  carried 
with  him  a  horror  of  the  world  he  had  left  behind;  all  the 
ordinary  pleasures  and  pursuits  of  which  were,  in  his  eyes, 
tainted  by  the  spirit  of  the  *  enemy/  In  his  remote  solitude, 
and  under  the  influence  of  all  the  strange  and  mysterious  sounds 
of  the  forest  and  the  mountain,  his  mind  would  naturally  recur 
to  the  wild  legends  which  had  been  familiar  to  his  childhood ; 
and  the  chase,  the  grand  recreation  of  the  feudal  baron,  would 
thus  become  connected  with  those  older  beliefs  that  filled  the 
woods  with  unearthly  terror — the  yelling  of  hounds,  the  clatter- 
ing of  horse-hoofs,  the  howls  and  cries  of  the  *  wild  hunt  of 
Odin,'  as,  among  shattered  limbs  and  shivering  branches,  it 
swept  onward  through  the  storm.  The  *  Maisne  Hellequin,'  a 
remarkable  form  of  the  wild  hunter's  legend,  common  to  the 
great  woods  of  northem  France  and  Alsace,  was  evidently  the 
result  of  some  such  union  of  the  popular  creed  with  a  true  monk's 
hatred  of  the  wild  life  and  recreations  of  the  world  he  had 
abandoned.  The  ^  maisne '  or  ^  household '  of  the  evil  knight  Hel- 
lequin was  a  great  company  of  knights  and  barons,  whose  number 
was  constantly  on  the  increase,  and  who  were  condemned,  as  the 
punishment  of  ill  deeds  done  in  the  body,  to  wander  perpetually 
through  forests  and  solitary  places  until  Doomsday.  Here  they 
were  frequently  encountered,  following  the  chase  as  when  alive ; 
but  their  horses  and  their  dogs  were  demons  in  animal  form,  and 
the  most  wicked  among  them  was  compelled  to  take  the  place  of 
the  hunted  animal.  They  hunted,  too,  in  the  armour  they  had 
worn  in  life ;  but  helmet,  sword,  and  hauberk  had  all  become 
of  such  intolerable  weight  that  no  ordinary  mortal  could  so  much 
as  lift  them.  Their  punishment  was  a  very  fitting  one,  thought 
the  fierce  old  Jesuit  Delrio ;  and  the  words  of  the  prophet  apply 
to  it — '  Juxta  illud  propheticum — "  dcscenderunt  in  infemum 
cum  arm  is  suis."'  (Ezech.)  *They  went  down  into  the  grave 
with  their  weapons.' 

The  dog  of  the  Maisne  Hellequin  has  sunk  into  an  actual 
demon.  His  form  is  indeed  constantly  assumed  by  the  evil 
spirits  w^hich  figure  in  monastic  legends,  as  well  as  by  the 
familiar  imps  of  witch  and  wizard ;  and  there  is  more  than  one 
curious  story  in  which  a  troublesome  *  revenant,'  whose  nature 
and  intentions  were  apparently  none  of  the  best,  is  transformed 
into  a  hound,  and  in  that  shape  compelled  to  undertake  some 
task  of  endless  labour,  by  which,  as  is  well  known  to  all  students 
of  the  supernatural,  a  ghost  may  be  laid  as  effectually  as  if  he 
had  been  transported  to  the  depths  of  the  Red  Sea.     But  we  are 
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detaining  our  readers'  in  no  yery  good  company,  althongh  we 
trust  that,  like  ourselves,  they  will  be  inclined  to  protest  against 
this  unworthy  treatment  of  our  old  favourites.  At  all  events 
they  will  not  refuse  to  join  in  the  regrets  of  Cuddy,  one  of  the 
rustics  in  Ford's  gloomy  play  of  the  *  Witch  of  Edmonton,'  who 
thus  apostrophizes  the  ^  familiar '  of  Mother  Demdike.  ^  Tom,' 
the  familiar,  is  himself  by  no  means  a  dumb  dog : — 

'  Ouddy.  Certainly,  Tom,  I  begin  to  pity  tiiee. 

Dog.  Pity  me?    For  what? 

Cuddy.  Were  it  not  possible  for  thee  to  hecome  an  honest  dog  yet  ? 
'Tifi  a  Imse  hfe  thai  you  lead,  Tom ;  to  serve  witcheB— to  kill  innocent 
children — to  kill  hannlefls  cattle — to  destroy  com,  fruit,  and  so  forth. 
'Twere  better  yet  to  he  a  hutcher,  and  kill  for  yourself.' 

*  Every  black  must  have  its  white,'  however.  All  dogs'^were 
not  fiends.'  For  if  there  were  solitary  monks  and  hermits 
who  looked  on  the  chace  as  a  thing  of  evil,  and  helped  to  fling 
an  ominous  shadow  over  the  hounds  that  led  it,  there  was  many 
a  bishop  and  lordly  abbot  who  loved  well  ^  to  see  his  hawk  fly 
and  his  greyhound  run,'  and  who  could  appreciate  their  noble 
qualities  as  well  as  SirTristrem  himsell  Accordingly,  whatever 
nmy  have  been  the  case  with  the  dogs  of  the  under-world,  such 
cidinary  mortal  hounds  aa  figure  in  mediaeval  history  and 
romance  lay  by  no  means  under  the  ban  of  the  church  or  its 
ministers.  They  rejoiced  indeed,  like  their  masters,  in  the 
powerful  protection  of  St.  Eustace  or  St  Hubert ;  unless  they 
happened  to  be  of  that  white  race  which  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Roche,  great  numbers  of  which  were  solemnly  blessed  before  his 
altar  on  the  day  of  his  festival. 

Both  St  Eustace  and  St  Hubert  were  famous  hunters.  Both 
were  miraculously  converted  by  snow-white  stags,  which  they 
followed  far  into  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and.  which,  suddenly 
turning  on  their  pursuers,  displayed  the  crucifix  between  their 
horns.  In  Southern  Europe  St.  Eustace  is  the  great  patron  of 
the  chase.  In  the  North  it  is  St  Hubert  who  presides,  not  only 
over  the  chase,  but  over  the  more  important  guilds  of  archers 
and  crossbowmen.  The  wide  extent  of  his  ancient  reputation  is 
evident  from  the  number  of  churches  in  which  the  story  of  his 
conversion  is  told  in  wall-painting,  in  wood-carving,  or  in 
stained  glass;  but  it  was  his  own  aJirine,  in  the  midst  of  the 
beech-woods  of  the  Ardennes,  that  was  ihe  great  object  of  re- 
verence with  every  true  servant  of  St  Hubert.  The  Benedictine 
abbey  which  contained  it  was  founded  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  stag  had  halted,  and  on  which  the  saint  had  passed  seven 
years  in  the  profoundest  solitude.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  j^was  consecrated  by  Pope  Sergius  I. 
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to  the  vacant  bishopric  of  Maestricht ;  and  it  was  during  this 
ceremony  that  the  famous  stole,  still  one  of  the  great  treasures  of 
the  church  of  St.  Hubert,  was  brought  through  the  air  to  the 
Pope  by  the  hands  of  an  angel.  St  Hubert  removed  the  seat  of 
his  bishopric  to  Liege,  and  is  said  to  have  laboured  earnestly 
among  the  half-heathen  population  of  Brabant  and  the  Campine. 
St.  Peter  himself,  according  to  tlie  legend,  bestowed  on  him  a 
golden  key,  which  conveyed  with  it  unusual  power  over  evil 
and  unclean  spirits ;  a  power  which  was  proved  by  St  Hubert's 
cure  of  a  madman  who  had  entered  a  church,  and  whom  he  sent, 
calm  and  in  his  right  mind,  to  recall  the  flying  congregation. 
It  was  from  this  especial  power,  and  from  St.  Hubert's  former 
connection  with  the  chase,  that  his  aid  came  to  be  invoked,  as  it 
still  is,  in  all  cases  of  canine  madness. 

The  death  of  St  Hubert  is  said  to  have  occurred  (the  date  is 
more  than  doubtful)  in  the  year  727.  Nearly  a  century  after- 
wards, his  remains,  which  had  been  duly  enshrined,  were  re- 
moved, by  permission  of  Walrand,  Bishop  of  Liege,  to  the  house 
of  Benedictines  which  had  long  before  been  founded'  on  the 
place  of  his  penitence,  which  had  fallen  into  ruin,  and  which 
was  now  solemnly  restored.  With  the  possession  of  the  relics  of 
the  hunter-saint  the  house  assumed  his  name,  and  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Hubert  became  one  of  the  most  famous  places  of  pilgrimage 
throughout  the  North  of  France  and  over  all  the  great  forest 
districts  watered  by  the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle.* 

The  festival  of  St  Hubert  is  the  2nd  of  November,  and  it 
is  on  that  day  that  the  stranger  who  wishes  to  see  his  church  at 
its  best,  or  to  moralise,  as  befits  every  traveller  *  now  he  is  in 
Arden,'  upon  the  sundry  changes  of  the  world,  should  find  his 
way  over  the  wide-spreading  heath  toward  the  towers  of  his 
ancient  monastery.     The   powerful  Lord  Abbot,  whose  feudal 

*  Some  relics  of  St.  Habert,  said  to  have  been  removed  from  his  shrine  at  the 
time  of  its  translaUon  from  Li^,  form  the  chief  treasure  of  the  charch  of  Lime', 
not  fiir  from  Soissons.    Neither  man  nor  beast,  says  the  local  tradition,  has  evt* r 
been  attacked  by  '  rage '  (hydrophobia)  within  the  limits  of  the  Commune.    A 
grand  pilgrimage  is  made  to  the  church  of  Lim^  on  the  2nd  of  November;  iffheu 
the  following  rhyme — half  charm,  half  prayer — ^is  recited : — 
'  Saint  Hubert  glorieax, 
Dicn  me  soit  amoureux ; 
Trois  chases  me  defend : 
De  la  nuit  du  serpent ; 
Mauvais  loup,  mauvais  chien, 
Mauvaises  bites  enragees 
Ne  puissent  m'approcher, 
Me  voir,  ne  me  toucher, 
Non  plus  qu'e'toile  au  ciel/ 
The  windows  of  the  neighbouriog  church  of  Pert^-Milon  are  filled  with  very 
fine  stained  glass  of  the  Renaissance  period,  reprtsenting  the  legend  of  St  Huberr. 
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riflits  extended  over  all  the  surrounding  country,  and  who 
ranked  as  first  peer  of  the  Duchy  of  Bouillon,  has,  indeed,  dis- 
appeared, and  what  remains  of  his  abbey  has  become  the  chief 
prison  for  the  province  of  Luxembourg ;  but  on  the  festival  of 
the  saint  the  church  is  still  thronged  by  crowds  of  pilgrims  who 
assemble  from  all  parts  to  obtain  a  blessing  on  themselves  and 
on  their  dogs,  and  to  receive  the  small  cakes  of  bread  which, 
blessed  on  the  altars  of  St.  Hubert  or  St  Roche,  and  duly  dis- 
tributed among  the  hounds,  are  believed  to  be  effectual  for  avert- 
ing canine  madness  from  the  kennel  during  the  ensuing  year. 
The  tomb  or  shrine  of  St  Hubert  himself  is  in  the  crypt  of  the 
church,  and  his  body,  according  to  the  popular  belief,  not  only 
remains  perfect  within  it,  but  his  beard  and  his  nails  still  grow, 
like  those  of  the  Emperor  Barbarossa  in  the  well-known  legend. 
The  miraculous  stole,  of  white  silk,  with  rich  *  orphrays,'  is  said 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  saint's  body  when  his  shrine  was 
opened  on  its  removal  to  the  abbey  in  the  ninth  century.  It 
now  reposes  on  the  high  altar  of  the  upper  church,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  <x)nstant  withdrawal  of  portions  of  its  fabric,  is  believed  to 
remain  entirely  perfect  and  undiminished.  It  is  the  efficacy  of 
this  stole  which  is  chiefly  relied  upon  by  persons  who  have 
either  reason  to  fear  an  access  of  hydrophobia,  or  are  actually 
suffering  from  it 

Such  a  patient  proceeds  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to  the 
Abbey*church,  where,  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn  service,  a  slight 
incision  is  made  in  his  forehead,  into  which  are  laid  one  or  two 
threads  of  the  miraculous  stole.  The  head  is  then  tightly  ban- 
d^;ed,  in  which  condition  it  must  remain  until  the  close  of  the 
^  neuvaine,'  or  nine  days  of  religious  observance,  which  are  at 
once  commenced.  On  each  of  these  days  the  patient  must  con- 
fess and  communicate.  He  may  eat  pork,  fish — but  only  such 
.as  have  scales,  herring  or  carp,  for  example — hard  eggs,  and 
bread ;  but  whatever  he  eats  must  be  cold.  His  drink  must  be 
pure  water,  or  wine  and  water.  The  cup  or  glass  he  uses  must 
be  set  aside  for  himself ;  and  he  must  not,  on  any  account,  stoop 
to  drink  at  springs  or  rivers.  The  sheets  of  his  bed  must  be  ex- 
quisitely white  arid  clean.  He  must  not  comb  his  hair  for  a 
period  of  forty  days,  counting  from  the  beginning  of  the  ^  neu- 
vaine.' On  the  tenth  day  after  the  incision  the  bandage  round 
the  head  is  carefully  removed  by  a  priest,  who  must  bum  it,  and 
throw  the  ashes  into  the  piscina  of  the  sacristy.  The  person  who 
recovers  after  this  treatment  has,  it  is  asserted,  the  power  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  disorder  in  others,  and  of  granting 
them  *  delays  until  they  are  themselves  enabled  to  reach  the 
shrine  of  St.  Hubert.    In  accordance  with  an  old  and  curious 
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belief,  it  wa«  also  said  that  the  descendants  of  St.  Hubert  had 
the  power  of  at  once  healing  all  persons  suffering  from  canine 
madness  by  a  simple  imposition  of  hands.  In  1649  a  certain 
George  Hubert,  attached  to  die  household  of  Louis  XIV.,  re- 
ceived letters  patent  authorising  him,  *  de  part  le  Roi,'  to  per- 
form in  this  manner  whatever  cures  lay  in  his  power ;  and  we 
believe  that  more  than  one  family  in  our  own  country,  asserting 
its  descent  from  the  Saint  of  the  Ardennes^  still  lays  claim  to 
some  such  privilege** 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  impossible  that  in  some  old-&shioned 
village  church  in  Luxembourg  or  among  the  Vosges  a  true  mass 
of  St.  Hubert-*At  which  the  keepers  and  foresters  attended  with 
their  hounds,  and  blew  the  ^fanfare  de  St.  Hubert'  on  their 
hunting  horns  at  the  moment  of  consecration — might  still  be 
heard  on  his  fete-day.  We  doubt,  however,  if  one  of  the  famous 
hounds-— 

'  The  dogs  of  black  St  Hid)ert'8  breed, 
IJmnaftched  for  counige,  strength,  and  speed,' 

could  now  be  anywhere  discovered.  All  hunting  dogs  were 
under  St  Hubert's  protection:  but  the  abbots  watched  with 
especial  care  over  a  breed  of  hounds  which,  according  to  the 
tradition,  were  descended  from  die  dogs  who  had  followed  the 
saint  himself  on  the  day  of  his  mysterious  conversion.  Thorough- 
bred hounds  of  this  race  were  jet  black — *  mighty  of  body,  with 
legges  somewhat  low  and  short ' — bloodhounds  rather  than  grey- 
hounds. They  were  in  great  request  throughout  France  and  the 
Low  Countries.  The  Dukes  of  burgundy  mnked  them  among 
the  chief  treasures  of  their  enormous  hunting  establishments; 
and  three  couples  of  them,  together  with  half  a  dozen  falcons 
from  their  ejnries  on  the  M ense,  were  annually  sent  by  the  abbots 
of  St  Hubert  as  a  present  to  the  French  monarchs.  A  race  of 
pure  white  dogs,  possessing  the  same  characteristics,  was  origin- 
ally dedicated  to  St  Roche ;  upon  whose  altars  a  white  hound, 
holding  in  its  mouth  the  cake  which,  like  that  of  St  Hubert, 
was  thought  to  avert  madness  from  the  kennel,  is  frequently 
sculptured.  This  breed  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
East  It  soon  became  confused,  however,  with  the  older  race ; 
and   both   black   and   white    hounds   were   called   indifierently 

•  Th«  dctcenda&ti  of  St.  Panl  and  of  St.  Catherine  were  aud  to  be  distingniabed 
by  Bimilar  powera.  '  Many  uae  to  boast/  says  ReeiDald  Soot,  '  that  they  are  of 
St.  Paul's  race  and  kindred,  showine  npon  their  bodies  the  prints  of  serpents, 
which,  as  the  papists  afflrm,  wns  incident  to  all  them  of  St.  Paul'a  slack.  iSanry, 
they  sar  withal,  that  all  his  kinsfolka  oan  handle  serpenU  or  any  poison  wiihont 
danger.  Others  had  a  Catherine-wheel  on  their  bodies, '  and  say  they  are  kin  to 
Sl  Catherine;  they  coald  carry  coals  in  their  hands,  dip  their  holds  into  scalding 
l^iior>  and  go  into  OTens/    Diacowry  of  Witehcmft,  boak  jiii.  cksp.  xt. 
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*  ddens  de  St  Hobert.'  It  is  ^  Sonillart  le  Blond  '*<-a  white  dog 
of  this  breed — ^from  whoae  epitaph  we  learn  its  many  virtiies. 

Soaillart,  who  in  life  had  been  attached  to  the  French  court,  was 
a  dog  of  letters.  *  Dits '  and  ^  Memoires/  unhappily  no  longer 
existing,  are  attributed  to  him,  and  were  perhaps  as  authentic  as 
one-half  of  the  *  Memoires  pour  servir '  with  which  we  have  been 
so  Kberally  supplied  by  our  lively  neighbours.  His  epitaph^ 
written  by  himself,  survives ;  and  in  spite  of  the  distrust  with 
which  such  things  are  naturally  regarded,  we  may  venture  to 
believe  that  this  one  does  not  lie : — 

*  Je  suya  Sonillart  le  Blond,  et  le  beau  chien  covxanty 
De  mon  temps  le  millez,  et  le  mienlz  pour  chassaut ; 
Du  bon  chien  Saint  Hubert,  qui  Sonillart  avait  nom 
Foz  fils  et  h^tier,  qui  enlt  si  grand  renom. 

•  ♦•«««• 

J'ai  creu,  cndnt,  et  aym^  snr  tons  aultres  mon  maistre 
Autant  que  fist  one  ehien  n'est  possible  d'estre. 
IfaintE  plftiflirB  hii  ay  Metz  en  plosienfs  graa^  defianiz 
Ob  il  e'estait  tnmv^  p«r  plojes  et  par  grand  ekavls. 
Droit  chien  bash  ay  est^  de  eeolx  que  loe  PhebM 
Et  croy  qn'apr^s  ma  mort  il  n'en  domeuzexa  imla 
S'il  n'est  de  mes  enffiuis,  dont  j*ay  en  vingt  et  deux, 
Qui  par  toutes  forestz  prenaient  les  corfz  tons  senlz.' 

The  admirers  of  the  '  noble  science '  are  bound,  at  all  events, 
to  listen  reqiectfully  to  the  catalogue  of  the  perfecti<His  of  tl^is 

*  beau  chien  courant.'  There  is  reason  to  beliieve  that  the  exist- 
ing  lace  of  fox-hounds  is  derived  from  a  cross  between  the  white 
dogs  of  St  Hubert  (which,  by  the  way,  were  nearly  identical 
with  the  old  English  ^talbots')  and  an  Italian  ^brachet,'  the 
ofispring  of  which,  called  ^  chiens  grefiiei^'  were  especial  favour- 
ites of  Louis  XII.,  and  *  united  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  other 
nuiaing  dogs,  without  their  defects.'* 

The  dagB  which  figuxe  in  mediaeval  romance  axe,  for  the  most 
part,  hounds  of  some  description.  Such  was  Hodain;  whose 
name,  although  the  romance  to  which  he  belongs  is  beyond  all 
doubt  the  property  of  the  ^old  gentil  Bretons,'  seems  to  be 
mysteriously  related  to  that  of  the  great  Saxon  deity*  Whilst 
passing  over  the  sea  from  Ireland  with  Sir  Tristem  and  La 
belle  Ysoode,  Hodain  licked  the  cup  which  had  cootaaaed  the 

*  drink  of  might '  by  which  the  lovers  were  so  unhi^ily  united. 
He  shared  the  etkcts  of  the  potion,  and  attached  himself  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  pair,  for  whose  sake  he  busied  himself^  together 
with  Peticru,  the  wonderful  particoloured  *  whelp^'  which  Trift- 

•  C0I.CH.  SmUh,' Hist «fI3io0B»'ToLuu Prill. 
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trem  sent  from  Wales  to  Ysonde,  in  pulling  down  many  a  noble 
stag,  when  the  lovers,  in  their  cavern  in  -the  forest — 

I  '  hadde  no  wines  wat, 

I  No  ale  that  waj9  old, 

I  Nor  no  good  meat  lliey  ate  :* 

a  statement  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  the  fair  queen  of 
Cornwall  was  scarcely  so  successful  a  cook  as  Hodain  was  a 
provider.  The  hound's  fidelity  and  attachment  are  conspicuous 
throughout  the  romance.  When  Tristrem  arrived  at  the  castle 
of  Tintagel  disguised  as  a  fool,  with  his  hair  cropped  and  his 
face  blackened,  Hodain  recognised  and  fawned  upon  him,  whilst 
Ysonde  herself  was  more  than  doubtful ;  and  when  the  bodies  of 
the  unhappy  lovers  were  brought  to  Cornwall  to  be  buried, 
Hodain  left  the  wood,  without  turning  aside  to  chase  the  stags  with 
which  it  abounded,  and  ran  straight  to  the  chapel,  into  which  he 
was  admitted  by  Pemus,  the  squire  of  Tristrem,  who  watched 
his  corpse.  '  lUec,'  in  the  words  of  the  prose  romance,  ^  demeu- 
rent  Pemus  et  Heudene  sans  boire  et  sans  manger ;  et  quant  ils 
avoyent  fait  leur  dueil  sur  Tristan,  ilz  alloyent  sur  la  Royne 
Yseult.'     Hodain  and  Peticru — 

'  Two  houndes  mirie  made, 
Fairer  might  none  be,* — 

were  figured,  with  *  sweet  Ysonde '  and  other  personages  of  the 
romance,  on  the  dais  of  the  stately  hall  which  the  giant  Beliagog 
constructed  for  Sir  Tristrem ;  and  we  may  still  admire  their 
graceful  forms  on  many  of  those  delicately-carved  ivoiy  caskets 
which  once  adorned  the  bower  of  some  whit&-handed  Yolande  or 
Isabelle,  and  are  now  jealously  preserved  among  the  choicest 
treasures  of  the  antiquary. 

The  special  attachment  of  Hodain  to  Tristrem  and  Ysonde  was 
the  result  of  his  having  shared  the  *  drink  of  might '  with  them  ; 
but  the  loving  devotion  of  a  hound  to  his  master — ^itself  one  of  the 
most  human  of  his  qualities,  and  that  from  which  much  of  his 
noblest  nature  is  developed — has  been  duly  honoured  by  the 
*  makers'  of  romance.  The  well-known  story  of  the  dog  of 
Montargis  seems  to  belong  to  the  stock  of  primitive  Aryan  tra- 
dition. In  France,  according  to  Mr.  Dasent,  it  first  occurs  as  told 
of  Sibylla,  a  fabulous  wife  of  Charlemagne  ;  but,  he  adds,  ^  it  is 
at  any  rate  as  old  as  the  time  of  Plutarch,  who  relates  it  as  an 
anecdote  of  canine  sagacity  in  the  days  of  Pyrrhus.'  *  A  dog 
that  revenges  his  master  appears  in  Hesiod  ;  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  a  still  more  primitive  version  may  one  day  be  dis- 

*  Norse  Popular  Tales,  Introd.  p.  xxz. 
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covered,  as  in  the  case  of  Gelert,  among  the  stores  of  Oriental 
learning.  Meanwhile  the  story,  in  different  forms,  may  be  traced 
throughout  mediaeval  and  later  romance — ^the  last  and  best  appro* 
priation  of  it  having  been  that  made  by  Sir  Walter  in  the  ^  Talis- 
man/ The  hound  himself  is  finely  painted  in  the  romance  of 
*  Sir  Triamour ' — otherwise  of  little  value.  The  king  of  Arragon, 
deceived  by  the  false  representations  of  his  wicked  steward, 
Marrock,  banishes  his  queen,  whom  he  intrusts  to  the  guidance 
of  an  old  knight  named  Sir  Roger,  the  master  of  a  greyhound  of 
uncommon  size  and  fierceness : — 

*  So  forUi  they  went,  in  number  three, 

Sir  Boger,  the  queen,  and  the  greyhound  truly : 
Wo  worth  the  wicked  treason  1' 

Marrock,  with  a  company  of  eighteen  associates,  lays  wait  for 
the  little  party  in  a  forest  dirough  which  they  were  to  pass.  Here 
he  attacks  them ;  but  the  old  knight,  assisted  by  the  hound,  who 
'  full  bitterly  gan  bite,'  succeeds  in  killing  fourteen  of  his  assail- 
ants. Marrock,  however,  attacking  him  from  behind,  runs  him 
through  with  his  spear.  During  the  confusion  the  queen  escapes 
into  the  forest  Marrock  searches  for  her  in  vain ;  but  after  he 
has  retreated  she  reappears,  finds  her  horse,  and  endeavours  to 
persuade  the  hound  to  accompany  her.  He  will  not  leave  his 
master's  body : — 

*  She  said,  "  Sir  Boger,  now  thou  art  dead. 
Who  shall  now  the  right  way  lead  ? 

For  thou  may'st  speak  no  more !  " 
Bight  on  the  ground  there  as  he  lay  dead 
She  kissed  him,  ere  she  £rom  him  yede ; 

Qod  wot,  her  heart  was  sore  : 
What  for  sorrow  and  for  dread, 
Fast  away  she  'gan  her  speed, 

She  wist  not  whither  ne  where. 
The  good  greyhound  for  weal  ne  wo 
Would  not  fro  the  knight  go  ; 

But  lay  and  licked  his  wound. 
He  weened  to  have  healed  him  again, 
And  thereto  he  did  his  pain  ; 

Lo !  such  love  is  in  a  hound.' 

He  scrapes  a  pit  for  the  dead  body,  covers  it  with  moss  and 
leaves,  and  guards  it  faithfully  for  seven  long  years.*     Every  day 

*  Boehart  asserts  m  the  '  HieroKoicon '  that  a  do^  which  had  followed  his 
master's  bier  to  the  grave  three  yean  before  was  still  (1660)  remaining  on  the 
spot.  '  A  similar  case/  says  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith, '  occurred  in  the  last  half- 
centnry,  at  Lisle ;  where  the  admiration  of  the  neighboorhood  caused  a  hut  to  be 
built  for  the  dog,  upon  the  grave  of  his  master,  and  food  to  be  brought  him.  The 
fidUifol  creature  resided  on  the  spot  for  nine  years,  when  he  died.'— VoL  ii.  p.  87. 
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he  provides  his  own  meat  in  the  forest;  bat  at  last  he  has  to 
wander  farther  for  game,  and  at  the  close  of  liie  seventh  jear, 
whilst  the  king  of  Arragon  is  keeping  high  festival  at  Christmas, 
the  greyhound  suddenly  appears  in  ^e  hall,  makes  the  round  of 
the  tables,  and  retires.  On  his  doing  &is  a  second  time,  the 
king  recognizes  him,  and  orders  that  on  his  next  visit  he  should 
be  carefully  watched  and  followed.  The  dog  returns  on  the  third 
day  of  the  festival.  The  traitor  Marrock  is  in  the  hall,  and  the 
greyhound,  springing  on  the  murderer  of  his  master — 

'  Toke  the  steward  by  the  throat, 
And  asunder  he  it  bote ; 

But  then  he  would  not  bide : 
Forth  to  the  grave  he  ran, 
There  followed  him  many  a  man, 

Some  on  horse  and  some  beside. 
And  when  he  came  where  his  master  was, 
He  laid  him  down  upon  the  grass, 
And  barked  at  the  men  again.' 

The  body  is,  of  course,  sought  for  and  found.  It  is  buried  with 
due  solemnity,  and  the  faithful  dog  soon  afterwards  expires  on 
the  tomb  which  is  raised  over  it.  The  body  of  the  steward 
Marrock,  after  being  dragged  through  the  town,  is  hanged  on  a 
gibbet  For  the  rest  of  the  story — how  the  queen  was  restored 
to  her  husband,  and  how  her  son  Sir  Triamour  became  the  pre- 
server of  his  father's  life  and  kingdom — ^we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  romance  itself,  an  abstract  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
collection  of  George  Ellis.* 

We  regret  much  that  the  romance-writer  has  not  supplied  us 
with  the  name  of  Sir  Roger's  greyhound ;  and  this  the  more, 
because  we  fancy  we  have  discovered  a  connection  between  this 
traditional  dog,  who  revenges  his  master,  and  a  good  creature 
whose  auspicious  name  and  whose  patient  enduranoe  of  many 
sufferings  are  well  known  to  all  our  readers.  What  is  known  of 
Mr.  Punch's  dog  — 

'  Tobias,  tan  joooso,  de  los  canes  grsnde  Om ?* 

What  is  his  history  ?  Who  were  his  ancestors  ?  How  came 
he  by  that  elevation  in  the  world  which,  however,  honourable,  is 
attended  by  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  those  pains  and  penal- 
ties which  accompany  greatness  ?  Mr  Punch,  as  we  know,  came 
to  us  from  Italy :  but  did  not  the  Venetians  themselves  import  him 
from  the  renwter  shores  of  the  Levant  ?  At  any  rate,  he  is  well 
known  there.      ^  Karagoz '  is  the  Turkish  Punch.     *  Haji  Aivad ' 

*  It  has  been  printed  at  fall  lengtii  for  tlie  Percy  Society,  sd.  Hslliv^,  1S4S. 

is 


is  his  more  prudent  compftnion,  llie  *  Pantaloon  *  of  tihe  WeiC 
Under  tite  Seljnkid  dynasty,  whose  capital  was  Bronssa,  Haji 
Aivad  is  said  to  have  been  a  messenger  between  that  place  and 
Mecca,  where  he  was  at  last  killed  by  the  Arabs,  who  buried 
him  at  Honain.  His  dog  remained  with  the  murderers  and 
accompanied  them  to  Damascus,  where  he  used  to  place  himself 
at  the  feet,  and  pull  the  clothes,  of  passengers  in  the  streets  and 
bazaars ;  and  haying  thus  attracted  their  notice,  he  would  fling 
himself  upon  the  Arabs,  barking  and  biting.  The  Arabs  were 
consequently  seized  and  searched.  Haji  Airad's  effects  were 
found  among  their  baggage,  his  sling,  hatchet,  bloody  dress,  and 
ktler-bag ;  and  his  murderers,  thns  convicted,  *  were  hanged  in 
file  on  the  place  Sunanieh,  whilst  the  dog  placed  himself  under 
them  and  breathed  his  life  out'  •  The  story  is  told  by  the  gos- 
siping Evliya  Effendi,  who  adds  that  Haji  Aivad's  ancestors 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Afeli-oghli,  and  famous  for  their 
great  dogs — pointers  (Zaghar),  *  so  that  it  is  even  now  a  proverb, 
**  What !  are  you  yelling  like  Afeli-oghli's  pointers  ?  *"  Is  it  not 
possible  that  the  excellent  Toby  may  be  remotely  descended 
from  these  famous  dogs,  one  of  whom,  we  are  led  to  conclude, 
was  the  avenger  of  Haji  Aivad's  murder? 

In  making  his  hound  the  constant  companion  and  most  faithful 
follower  of  the  knight,  the  romance-writer,  like  a  modem 
novelist,  was  only  painting  from  the  real  life  before  him.  In- 
deed, so  constant  a  recreation  was  the  chase,  that,  even  when 
passing  from  middle  earth  to  the  shadowy  realms  of  faerie,  the 
^makers'  could  not  conceive  of  the  great  personages  of  that 
underworld  as  otherwise  employed  or  attended.  When  the 
Queen  of  Fairy  came  riding  down  by  the  Eildon  tree,  to  meet 
True  Thomas,  a  pair  of  brachet-hounds  ran  gallantly  by  her  side ; 
and  when  Sir  Orpheo  penetrated  to  the  dismal  land  of  Pluto,  in 
search  of  his  lost  love,  Dame  Heurodys — 

'  Then  oft  he  saw,  hym  beside, 
In  the  hot  summer-tide, 
The  King  of  Fairy  and  his  rout, 
Crome  to  hnnt  all  about, 
Wi&  shouting  and  honis  blowjng, 
And  honndys  grete  oarying.' 

The  tree  knight,  like  Gaston  de  Foiz,  who  named  his  best 
dogs  after  the  heroes  of  iDmanoe — ^Brute,  Tristan,  Roland,  and 
Hector  of  Troy — *  lovied  hounds  of  all  beasts,  both  winter  and 
summer  ;'  and  his  love  was  occasionally  returned  by  a  devotion 

«  Thrvels  of  EvHya  Effaidi,  vol.  L  pt  2,  p.  243.  Boehart,  in  the  HieroaoieoD, 
f.  <je2,  ^aotet  from  ALiakin  a  sooMwJbat  similar  story,  tbesecne  of  wUfih  it  laid 
luUpahan. 

as 
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as  remarkable  as  any  that  is  recorded  in  romance.  Giraldus 
tells  us  of  a  greyhomid  (leporarius)  which  belonged  to  the 
Welch  chieftain  Owen  ap  Caradoc,  and  which  received  seven 
severe  wounds  from  lances  and  arrows  in  defending  his  master.^ 
He  was  afterwards  brought  to  the  English  King  Henry  11.,  and 
enjoyed,  let  us  hope,  more  consideration  and  more  honour  for 
his  noble  daring  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  unhappy  prince.  The 
well-known  story  of  the  desertion  of  Richard  II.  by  his  dog- 
Mathe,  who,  as  Froissart  asserts,  during  the  King's  first  inter- 
view with  Bolingbroke  at  Flint  left  his  master,  to  whom  he  had 
hitherto  been  strongly  attached,  to  fawn  on  and  remain  in  the 
service  of  the  usurper,  should  rather  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a 
*  sad  story  of  the  fate  of  kings  '  th^  as  an  example  of  infidelity 
in  the  most  constant  and  devoted  of  animals.  At  any  rate,  half<- 
blind,  flea-bitten  Argus,  and  King  Roderick's  Theron,  may  be 
set  against  the  unfaithful  Mathe,  who  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  great  Irish  deerhounds.  There  was  an  old  belief  that  these 
dogs  had  the  power  of  recognising  persons  of  royal  or  noble 
birth,  to  whom,  however  fierce  otherwise,  they  would  submit 
themselves  in  all  gentleness.  Mathe  was  thus  supposed  to  have 
acknowledged  by  his  caresses  the  true  heir  to  the  crown  in  the 
King's  ^  fair  cousin  of  Lancaster.'  The  story,  however,  belongs, 
in  all  probability,  to  that  class  of  wide-spread  early  traditions  of 
which  Gelert  and  the  dog  of  Montargis  have  already  been  quoted 
as  examples.  It  is  found  elsewhere,  and  is  told  of  other  animals 
than  dogs — among  the  rest,  of  the  ermine  which  became  the 
emblem  of  Britanny,  and  which  figures  in  the  arms  of  its 
Dukes.t 

The  famous  dogs  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  which  could  tell  a 
Turk  from  a  Christian  by  the  smell  and  treated  him  accordingly, 
were  ^  Anglici  canes ' — English  mastiffs.  The  race  seems  to 
have  been  held  in  much  honour  in  the  south  of  Europe.  They 
were  said  to  be  descended  from  the  well-trained  dogs  of  the 
knight  who  fought  with  and  killed  the  great  dragon  of  Rhodes,  a 
story  which  is  familiar  to  us  all  from  tibe  poem  of  Schiller  and 
the  outline  illustrations  of  Moritz  Retsch.  Is  it  a  brace  of  these 
dogs  whose  portraits  look  out  upon  us  firom  the  picture  of 
Veronese,  thus  *  copied '  for  us  by  Mr.  Ruskin  ? — 

'  Two  mighty  brindled  mastifEs  ;  and  beyond  them,  darkness.  You 
scarcely  see  them  at  first,  against  the  gloomy  green.  No  other  sky 
for  them,  poor  things  I     They  are  grey  Uiemflelves,  spotted  with  black 

*  G.  Cambrensis,  Itin.  Camb.,  p.  842. 

t  The  story  will  be  found||in  Dom  Morice^  Histoire  de  Bretagne.  We  have 
nnfortunately  mislaid  oar  own  reference,  and  are  nnabie  at  present  to  oonsiilt  the 
good  Benedicdne's  ponderons  folios. 

all 
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alLofver ;  their  multitadmoiiB  doggisH  vioeB  may  not  be  washed  ont  of 
them,  are  ingram  of  natnie.  Strong  thewed  and  sinewed,  however,  no 
Uame  on  them  as  far  as  bodily  strength  may  reach ;  their  heads  coal- 
black,  with  drooping  ears  and  fierce  eyes,  bloodshot  a  little.  Wildest 
of  beasts  perhaps  they  would  have  been  by  nature.  But  between  them 
stands  the  spirit  of  tiieir  human  Love,  doye-winged  and  beautiful,  the 
resistless  Greek  boy,  golden  quivered  ;  his  glowing  breast  and  limbs 
the  only  light  upon  the  sky — purple  and  pure.  He  has  cast  his  chain 
about  the  dogs'  necks,  and  holds  it  in  his  strong  right  hand,  leaning 
proudly  a  little  back  from  them.     They  will  never  break  loose.' 

The  bloodhound,  however,  was  the  great  dog  of  the  South.  It 
was  in  especial  favour  with  the  Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries ;  and  its  savage,  almost  untamable,  nature 
rendered  it  a  fitting  companion  for  the  iron  troopers  of  Alva,  or 
the  merciless  conquerors  of  the  New  World.  Indeed,  both  in  the 
Low  Countries  and  on  the  coasts  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  these  dogs 
took  an  active  share  in  their  masters'  proceedings.  The  names  of 
that  ^  admirable  dog '  Bezerillo,  ^  muy  excellente  perro,'  and  of 
Leoncillo,  'the  little  treasure,'  and  'the  little  lion,'  are  recorded 
among  those  of  the  conquerors  of  Puerto  Rico,  They  drew  their 
rations  regularly,  like  tne  soldiers ;  and  many  a  wretched  Indian 
must  have  been  tracked  by  them  trough  the  dense  forests  and 
underwood.  It  was,  we  believe,  a  bloodhound  whose  tomb 
Evelyn  saw  at  the  foot  of  a  colossal  Jupiter  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Doria  Palace  at  Genoa ;  '  for  the  care  of  which,'  he  tells  us,  '  one 
of  this  family  received  of  the  King  of  Spayne  five  hundred 
CTownes  a-yeare  during  the  life-time  of  that  faithfuU  animal.'* 
The  race  was  carefully  cherished  in  Spain  ;  and,  besides  a  large 
hound  strongly  resembling  the  Northern  Danish  dog,  the  an- 
cestors of  which  were,  it  has  been  suggested,  brought  to  Spain  by 
the  Goths,  the  bloodhound  frequently  appears  on  the  grand  can- 
vasses of  Titian  and  Velasquez.  These  are  the  '  noble  brown 
beasts,'  some  of  which,  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  words,  Velasquez  has 
made  as  grand  as  his  surly  kings.  The  dogs  of  Velasquez,  he  re- 
marks elsewhere,  'are  sterner  and  more  threatening  than  those  of 
Veronese  ;  as  are  also  his  kings  and  admirals.  This  fierceness  in 
the  animal  increases,  as  the  spiritual  power  of  the  artist  declines.* 
No  small  allowance  should  be  made,  however,  for  the  difference 
between  the  races — the  bright,  earnest  Venetian,  and  the  far 
gloomier  and  more  solemn  Spaniard — chiefly  represented  by  the 
two  great  painters.  The  savage  cruelty  which  marred  the  faith 
of  the  latter  is  reflected  in  the  bloodhound  on  whose  head  the 
gloved  hand  of  his  master  so  often  rests  in  the  stately  portraits  of 
Velasquez. 

•  Diary,  i.  p.  ISl. 

Of 
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Of  whatever  race  the  artist  maj  liav«  Ihanglrt  fit  io  inalce  dbe 
^  Domini  canes,'  tiie  black  and  white  dog«  which  Tepresenled  Ibe 
faithful  sons  of  St  Dominic  in  their  black  cowls  and  white  scapo- 
lars,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  strongs  dash  of  the  bloodhound 
ought  properly  to  mingle  with  it  In  one  of  the  frescoes  by 
Simone  Memmi,  which  adorn  the  chapterhouse  of  Sta.  Maria 
Novella  at  Florence,  a  whole  pack  of  the  Domini  canes  are  re- 
presented as  in  the  act  of  worrying  a  band  of  wolves,  under  which 
guise  such  pestilent  heretics  as  Peter  Waldo  and  his  fed  lowers  are 
shadowed  forth.  The  title  of  the  Lord's  dogs,  however,  although 
at  once  suggested  by  the  name  of  St  Dominic's  order,*  had  been 
appropriated  long  before  the  days  of  the  *  freres.'  *  Since,'  replied 
the  merchant  Samo,  who  had  become  chief  of  the  Sclaves,  to  a 
messenger  sent  from  King  Dagobert,  ^you  call  yourselves  £he 
servants  of  God,  and  us  his  dogs,  recollect  that  what  you  do  as 
profitless  servants  against  his  will,  it  may  be  given  to  us  to  avenge 
with  bites.'  t  But  no  Sclavonic  ^og  ever  bit  so  sore  as  the  parti- 
coloured hounds  of  the  Inquisition.  How  far  the  Earl  of  Wilfr- 
shire's  dog  was  influenced  by  a  desire  to  avenge  the  Protestant 
wolves  we  will  not  venture  to  decide.  A  faint  apology  for  his 
conduct — ^infinitely  worse  than  that  of  Launce's  Crab,  when  he 
thrust  himself  into  the  company  of  three  or  four  gentleman-like 
dogs  under  the  duke's  table — is,  we  are  shocked  to  write  it,  offered 
by  Fuller;  who  says  that,  when  the  English  embassy  reached 
Kome  in  1530,  *they  found  the  Pope  in  his  grandetza  proffering 
his  toe  to  them,  which  none  offered  to  kiss  save  the  unmannerly 
spaniel  (to  say  no  worse  of  him)  to  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  whom 
the  Jesuit  (Father  Floud)  calls  a  Protestant  dog  for  biting  the 
Pope's  toe ;  but  let  him  tell  us  what  religion  those  dogs  were  of 
that  ate  up  Jezebel  the  harlot']: 

Dr.  Stanley,  who  saw  the  descendants  of  these  dogs  prowling 
under  the  walls  of  Jezreel,  will  tell  us  that,  whatever  their  religion 
may  have  been,  they  were  certainly  not  spaniels.  Greyhounds, 
spaniels,  and  hounds  are  classed  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney — ^the  first, 
as  '  the  lords ;'  the  second,  *  the  gentlemen ;'  and  the  last,  *  the  yeo- 
men of  dogges.'§  r-  The  gentlemen,  in  King  Charles's  opinion, 
were  the  more  courtly,  though  not  for  this  reason  the  better,  com- 
panions. *  Methinks,'  writes  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  who  was  in 
attendance  on  the  King  at  Newport,  ^  because  it  shows  his  dis- 

*  St  Dominic's  moUier  is  said  to  have  dreamt  that  she  brought  into  the  liorld 
a  black  and  white  dog,  with  a  torch  in  its  mouth.  So  the  Cistercians  aaaeiied 
that  ^e  mother  of  St.  Bernard  dreamt  that  she  was  about  to|irodaoe  a '  beantifniJy 
white,  barking  whelp.'    The  Cistercian  habit  was  white. 

t  Aimoia,  1.  iv.  c.  23. 

%  Church  History,  b.  t.  sec.  %  §  Iti. 

§  Arcadia,  book  ii. 

esteem 
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I  of  a  cmnmon  ocNort  vice,  it  is  not  unwordbj  the  relating  of 
him,  that,  one  eremng,  his  dog  scraping  at  his  door,  he  com- 
BBuaMied  me  to  let  in  Gjpsej,  whereupon  I  took  the  boldness  to 
sa J,  ^  Sir,  I  perceive  yoa  lome  a  greyhound  better  than  you  do  a 
spaniel/'  ^  Yes,"  says  he,  **for  tls^y  equally  love  their  masteis, 
aiid  yet  do  not  flatter  them  so  much."  '* 

However  tiiey  may  be  classed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  dogs, 
like  men,  have  their  different  ranks,  or  that  Fortune  showers  her 
gifts  among  them  with  just  as  uneven  a  hand  as  she  uses  when 
busying  herself  with  their  masters : — 

*  Some  wake  to  the  world's  wine,  honey,  and  com, 
Tfhilst  others,  like  Colchester  natives,  are  bom 
To  its  vinegar  only,  and  pepper/ 

During  ihe  middle  ages  the  greyhounds,  as  the  *  lords  of  doggea,' 
came  in  for  such  stars  and  blue  ribands  as  were  to  be  enjoyed 
in  the  canine  world.  A  certain  breed  of  them  had  the  privilege 
of  appearing  with  their  masters  whenever  they  pleased  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  Emperor  Charlemagne.  As  a  mark  of  this 
privilege,  the  hound's  right  paw  was  closely  shaven ;  a  less  op- 
pressive, if  less  useful,  distinction  than  the  richly  damasked 
corselets  and  back-plates  which  were  fastened  about  the  best 
greyhounds  when  about  to  take  part  in  the  boar-hunt ;  *  to  defend 
them  from  the  violence  of  the  swine's  tusks,'  says  Cavendish,  who 
saw  them  armed  in  this  manner  at  Compiegne.t  The  superb 
necklets  of  gold,  set  with  pearls  and  rubies,  which  were  constantly 
worn  by  such  greyhounds  of  high  degree  as  figure^  in  the  Welsh 
Mabinogion, — and  before  which  honest  Csesar's 

'Loddt,  lettered,  braw  brass  collar, 
Which  fihow'd  him  gentleman  and  scholai^' 

iiades  into  complete  insigni&sance, — must  partly  peihaps,  but  only 
partly,  be  placed  to  the  score  of  the  lomanoer's  imagination. 
Vety  rich  ancieBt  ooUars  exist  Many  of  great  splendour  aie 
JigimHi  in  early  iUnminations ;  and  some  very  curious  ones  may 
eocaaionally  be  seen  on  the  dogs  which  lie  at  the  feet  of  momi- 
mmtal  effigies.  The  collars  of  those  on  the  tomb  of  Bishop  John 
tie  Sheppey  in  Rochester  cathedral  aare  coloured  vermilion,  and 
small  bells  axe  hung  from  them  at  intervals.  Thin  cirdiets,  pos- 
aibly  of  gold,  are  about  the  necks  of  the  gieyhounds  in  the 
illnminatiaos  of  the  well-known  MS.  of  Froissart  (temp.  Ric.  IL), 
in  the  Bridsh  Museum :  and  they  scmietimes  aj^ear  wrapped  in 

*  Vem.  of  Oharies  I.,  p.  S65. 

^  Li<^  of  Wolfley,  p.  5S7  (m  Wordswortli^s  Socles.  Biog.).  In  fiie  romance  of 
^Oetaryan  Imperator '  a  Honess  is  thns  armed,  and  fights  by  the  side  of  OctaTysn 
in  every  battle. 

long 
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long  cloaks  and  housings  of  blue  and  scarlet,  blazoned  with  lions 
and  fieurs  de  lys ;  a  magnificence  which,  however  gratifying  to 
canine  vanity,  must  have  been  occasionally  found  as  inconvenient 
as  Miss  Caroline's  gauze  hat  and  silk  slippers,  when,  as  the  story 
in  the  ^  Looking  Glass '  used  to  tell  us,  she  insisted,  thus  sump- 
tuously attired,  on  joining  the  sports  of  her  more  sensible  com- 
panions. We  wonder  whether  vanity  or  discomfort  was  the 
prevailing  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  the  dog  who,  not  many  years 
since,  attended  his  mistress's  funeral  in  a  long  black  cloidc — we 
believe,  at  Worcester. 

If  the  canine  mind  be  indeed  open  to  a  sentiment  of  vanity, 
it  must  occasionally  be  subjected  to  some  very  serious  shocks. 
It  can  be  no  pleasant  thing  for  a  dog  of  any  delicacy  of  feeling 
to  be  reminded  that  the  Latin  prose  of  the  unhappy  candi- 
date who  fails  in  his  matriculation  trials  at  Exeter  or  Brasenose 
is  just  such  as  he  might  himself  be  expected  to  produce  under 
similar  circumstances:  nor  can  he  be  much  more  gratified  at 
finding  his  name  bestowed  on  the  scentless  and  unprized  varieties 
of  the  rose  and  violet ;  unless  indeed  he  remembers  that  the  dog 
rose  was  so  called  because  it  was  anciently  thought  io  be  a  pre- 
servative against  hydrophobia,  for  both  dogs  and  men;  and 
unless,  as  may  very  likely  be  the  case,  he  shares  the  taste  of  the 
old  whipper-in,  who  regretted  that  his  dogs  had  no  longer  a 
chance  of  discovering  the  true  scent,  ^now  that  they  stinking 
violets  were  all  in  flower.'  It  may  be  doubted,  moreover,  whether 
his  discovery  of  the  fact  that  the  vessel  for  holding  the  famous 
purple  ink  with  which  the  Byzantine  Emperors  used  to  sign  their 
names  was  in  the  shape  of  a  dog,  and  placed  under  the  charge 
of  a  special  o£5cer,  or  even  whether  the  recognition  of  his  own 
form  in  the  honoured  salt-cellar  which  rose  in  the  centre  of  the 
board,  and  which  was  frequently  fuhioned  like  a  dog,  would 
console  a  hound  of  sensitive  mind,  and  of  archseological  tastes,  for 
the  degradation  implied  in  the  strange  old  penance  known  to 
antiquaries  as  ^  cunophoria,'  and  imposed  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
on  the  knight  who  had  been  guilty  of  serious  crime.  The  penance 
consisted  in  the  condemned  person's  walking  barefooted  and  bare- 
headed, and  carrying  a  dog  across  his  shoulders,  from  the  place 
where  the  crime  had  been  committed,  either  across  the  border, 
into  the  adjoining  ^  county,'  or  to  the  great  doors  of  the  most  im- 
portant church  or  monastery  in  the  district*     The  most  frequent 

*  The'earlie8t^lOtice  of  this  punishment  ocean  in  the  Franeie  and  Saeyic  laws— 
a  sufficient  proof  of  its  antiquity.  The  noble  carried  a  dog ;  the  serf  or  unfree  a 
saddle.  The  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  compelled  one  of  his  most  powerful 
counts,  with  ten  of  his  companions,  to  walk  thus  in  penance  for  a  German  mile, 
each  of  them  carrying  a  dog  on  his  shoulders. 

instances 
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instances  of  this  kind  of  punishment  occur  in  the  chronicles  of 
Northern  Europe;  but  it  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
remoter  shores  of  the  Baltic ;  and  if  our  canine  friend  should  not 
chance  to  meet  with  it  in  his  researches,  he  would  certainly  come 
across  numberless  records  of  the  hanging  of  dogs  side  by  side 
with  human  malefactors, — an  insult  which  was  in  especial  favour 
when  an  unfortunate  Jew  happened  to  be  the  victim.  In  short, 
notwithstanding  the  protection  of  St  Hubert  and  St  Roche,  and 
in  spite  of  all  his  sagacity  and  faithfulness,  it  is  certain,  as  Mr. 
Dasent  has  remarked  after  Grimm,  that  *  something  unclean  and 
impure ' — ^handed  onward,  no  doubt,  from  the  primitive  Oriental 
feeling — ^was  associated  with  the  dog  throughout  the  mediaeval 
period,  and  still  clings  to  him  in  popular  tradition.  His  name  is 
still  as  much  a  word  of  reproach  as  when  it  was  bestowed  on  the 
excommunicated  *Cagots' — •Gothic  dogs;'  and  his  long  wailing 
howl  is  just  as  ominous  now  as  when,  in  the  great  session  of  the 
Council  of  Florence,  at  which  Greeks  and  Latins  met  in  the 
vain  hope  of  permanently  arranging  their  theological  differences, 
the  dog  of  the  Emperor  John  Palaeologus  *  howled  fiercely  and 
lamentably'  throughout  his  master's  speech;  foretokening  the 
inutility  of  the  Greek  concessions,  and  the  approaching  conversion 
of  St.  Sophia  into  a  Mahommedan  mosque. 

If  our  antiquarian  friend  belong  to  the  nobler  class — ^the  true 

*  lords '  of  dogs — ^he  will,  no  doubt,  meet  these  discoveries  with 
becoming  dignity,  and  will  pass  them  by  with  a  brief  reflection 
on  human  pride  and  ingratitude.  But  •my  lady's  brach  who 
lies  by  the  fire ' — 

<  the  little  dogs  and  all, 
Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweetheart,' — 

will  be  more  disagreeably  aifected.  These  are  the  dogs  on 
whom,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  tells  us,  Veronese  and  the  rest  of  the 
Venetians  are  •  so  hard ;'  exemplifying,  by  their  means,  the 
lowest  forms  of  really  human  feeling — ^such  as  •  conceit,  gluttony, 
indolence,  petulance.'  The  little  *  curly,  short-nosed,  fringy- 
pawed  things,  which  all  Venetian  ladies  petted,'  are  thus  intro- 
duced by  Veronese  in  two  of  his  greatest  pictures — the  '  Presen- 
tation of  his  own  family  to  the  Madonna,'  at  Dresden,  and  the 

*  Queen  of  Sheba  before  Solomon,'  at  Turin.  In  the  first,  the 
dog  is  the  *  last  link  in  the  chain  of  lowering  feeling '  (the  others 
running  through  Veronese's  children,  of  different  ages),  and  is 
walking  away  much  offended;  not  a  little  wondering,  as  Mr. 
Ruskin  suggests,  how  the  Madonna  could  possibly  have  got  into 
the  house.  In  the  second  picture,  whilst  the  Queen  is  overcome 
with  emotion,  her  dog  *  is  wholly  unabashed  by  Solomon's  pre- 
sence or  anybody  else's,  and  stands  with  his  forelegs  well  apart, 

right 
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right  in  front  of  lus  mistress,  thinking  everybody  has  lost  their 
wits,  and  barking  violently  at  one  of  the  attendants,  who  has  set 
down  a  golden  vase  disrespectfully  near  him.'  The  ^fringy- 
paws/  according  to  Evelyn,  were  carefully  bred  for  sale  in  most 
of  the  Italian  monasteries ;  and  a  Venetian  contessa's  father  con- 
fessor, besides  his  spiritual  consolation,  could  supply  his  patroness 
with  the  '  dearest  little  dog  in  the  world ; '  and  vriik  the  indis- 
pensable ocange-flower  water  and  ^  cedrat,'  between  the  prepara- 
tion of  which,  and  the  breeding  of  lapdogs,  the  good  fathers 
divided  their  attention.  Many  a  fringy-paw  found  its  way  to 
England  among  other  '  fashions  of  proud  Italy,'  which  the 
Flanders  galleys  brought  to  Southampton  on  their  homeward 
voyage ;  aod  it  is  against  the  devotion  of  the  English  ladies  to 
these  *  sybaritical  puppies ' — predecessors  of  the  King  Charleses 
and  the  Blenheims  immortalised  by  Landseer — that  Harrison 
lifts  up  his  voice  in  the  curious  description  of  England  prefixed 
to  Holinshed's  Chronicle : — 

'  They  aie  little  and  prettie,'  he  aays^  '  proper  and  fine,  and  sought 
out  flEir  and  neere  to  aatisfie  the  nice  delioacie  of  daintie  dames :  in- 
struments of  foUie  to  plaie  and  dallie  withall,  in  trifling  away  tho 
treasure  of  time,  to  withdraw  their  minds  from  metre  commendable 
exercises  ....  a  sillie  poore  shift  to  shun  their  irksome  idlenesse. 
These  Sybariticall  puppies,  the  smaller  they  be  (and  thereto  if  they 
have  a  hole  in  the  forepart  of  their  heads)  the  better  they  are  accepted 
....  as  meet  playfellowes  for  minsing  mistresses  to  bear  in  tilieir 
bosomes,  to  keepe  company  withal  in  their  chambers,  to  saoooor  witib 
deep  in  bed,  to  nourish  with  meat  at  boord,  to  lie  in  tiieir  laps  and 
licke  their  lips  as  they  lie  (like  young  Dianaes)  in  their  wagons  and 
coches.  And  good  reason  it  should  be  so  ;  for  coarsenesse  with  fine- 
nesse  hath  no  fellowship;  but  foatnease  with  neatnesse  hath  neigh- 
bourhood inough.'  * 

Neither  Harrison  nor  Mr.  Ruskin,  however,  was  privileged  to 
see  so  deeply  into  the  matter  as  a  certain  monk  of  Bec^  who,  in 
a  vision,  beheld  two  old  ladies  of  his  acquaintance  nodergoing 
much  suffering  in  purgatory,  the  result,  as  they  told  him,  of  aa 
*  immoderate  love  of  little  dogs '  daring  their  lifetime.  Accoid- 
ing  to  this  it  must,  we  should  fear,  be  faring  badly  with  Justus 
Lipsius,  the  learned  professor  of  Louvain,  whose  habit  it  was  to 
preside  at  lecture  attended  by  a  whole  tribe  of  sdmilar  pets ; 
the  portraits  of  three  of  whom — Sapphire,  Mopsy,  and  Mop- 
sikins — ^were  hung  up  in  his  study  with  appropriate  inscriptions 
above  them  from  the  pen  of  the  profess<»  himself.  Indeed 
such  followers  have  their  inconveniences  even  in  this  upper 
workL      Grave  suspicion   was  more  than  <nioe  awakened   as 

'*'  Deseriptioa  of  England,  book  ii.  chap.  7. 
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to  the  exact  nature  of  Lipsina*  attendantB ;  a  suspicion  which 
rose  into  certamty  iA  the  case  of  Cornelias  Agrippa's  little  black 
dog  ^  Mottsiear.'  We  doubt  greatly  whether  a  shadow  from  the 
mne  dark  ckiad  does  not,  in  the  minds  of  his  parishioners^  hang 
about  an  eccentric  Cornish  clergyman  who  is  daily  attended  to 
cfanrch  by  a  couple  of  large  black  cats^  which  take  their  places 
on  either  side  of  his  lectam  with  the  utmost  gravity  and  discre- 
tion. He  is  to  be  congratnlated  on  living  in  an  ^  enlightened ' 
age.  The  Domini  Canes^  we  suspect,  would  soon  have  found  a 
pretext  for  worrying  this  very  remarkable  pair  of  acolytes,  and 
for  handing  over  their  master  to  the  mercies  of  the  ^  secular 
arm/ 

The  Venetian  fringy-paws  were  only  a  variety  of  the  dogs  of 
Malta — ^the  most  ancient  lapdogs  of  Uie  Western  world — ^small, 
white,  and  silky ;  the  especial  pels  of  the  great  Roman  ladies. 
*  Wlien  his  favourite  dog  dies^'  writes  Theophrastus,  as  an  illus- 
tratioa  of  the  character  of  the  ^Vain  man' — ^he  deposits  the 
remaixis  in  a  tomb,  and  erects  a  monument  over  the  grave,  with 
an  inscription — ^^^  Qfispring'  of  die  stock  o£  Malta." '  The  ^  Vain 
man '  seems  to  have  been  rather  anxious  that  the  world  idiould 
know  of  how  valuable  a  dog  he  had  been  the  possessor,  than  to 
have  raised  his  monument  from  any  great  regret  for  the  '  Offspring 
of  Malta.'  Every  variety  of  motive  indeed  has  led  to  the  erec- 
tion of  canine  monuments  ;  from  the  Cynosema  on  the  Thracian 
headland,  to  the  ^  Imago  Maidae '  before  the  hall-door  of  Abbots- 
ford  ;  and  we  must  leave  it  for  some  modern  Theophrastus  or  La 
Bruyere  to  say  how  far  human  vanity  is  to  be  traced  underlying 
or  intermingling  with  tliem  all.  During  the  recent  demolition 
of  the  old  chapel  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  a  small  brass  was 
found  with  an  inscription  recording  the  loss  of  a  favourite  dog. 
This  is  probably  the  only  instance  of  canine  commemoration  in 
such  a  place ;  unless  we  may  regard  as  a  similar  record  of 
a&ction  the  name  'Tini,'  inscribed  below  the  dog  of  Dame 
Alicia  Cassey  on  her  brass  (date  1400),  in  the  very  interesting 
church  of  Deerhurst  in  Gloucestershire.  *  Tirri '  may  have  been 
a  most  virtuous  and  gifted  animal,  and  may  have  rendered  such 
inestimable  services  to  his  mistress  as  deserved  an  enduring 
record.  Unhappily  his  name  alone  survives ;  whilst  of  another 
and  more  famous  dog — ^who  has  also  found  a  place  on  his 
master'a  tomb — ^we  have  the  record  of  the  services  without  the 
Bame.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  much,  not  his  master 
alone,  bat  all  Europe,  owed  to  the  spaniel  whose  marble  effigy 
lies  crouched  at  the  £eet  of  William  the  Silent,  the  great  founder 
of  the  Dutch  Republic,  on  his  tomb  in  the  church  at  Delft.  It 
was  this  dog  which  saved  the  Prince's  life  by  iqpiinging  fuward, 
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barking,  and  scratching  his  master's  face  with  his  paws,  when, 
in  the  night  attack  on  the  camp  before  Mons,  a  band  of  Spanish 
arquebusiers  were  on  the  point  of  entering  the  tent  of  William.  His 
guards  and  himself  were  in  profound  sleep,  and  there  was  but  just 
time  for  the  Prince,  after  the  spaniel  had  roused  him,  to  mount  a 
horse  which  was  ready  saddled,  and  to  make  his  escape  through 
the  darkness.  His  servants  and  attendants  lost  their  lives.  ^  To 
his  dying  day,'  Mr.  Motley  tells  us,  *  the  Prince  ever  afterwards 
kept  a  spaniel  of  the  same  race  in  his  bed-chamber.'  We  hope — 
but  we  are  nowhere  told — ^that  the  dog  to  whom  *  free  Frieze- 
land'  and  the  struggling  Dutch  provinces  were  so  greatly 
indebted,  managed  to  save  his  own  life  in  the  midst  of  the 
confusion. 

Whoever  desires  to  see  what  amount  of  honour  may  be  ren- 
dered to  the  race  by  its  more  ardent  admirers  should  visit  the 
canine  necropolis  at  Goodwood,  where  the  sides  of  a  deep  hollow 
among  the  shrubberies  are  filled  with  tombs  and  tombstones,  on 
which  the  names  and  merits  of  departed  favourites  are  duly 
recorded.  A  walk  through  this  final  resting-place  of  virtue 
ought  to  be  full  of  consolation  for  the  most  snaj^ish  of  fringy- 
paws.  The  tombstones  of  about  sixty  dogs  still  remain,  we 
believe,  on  the  banks  of  a  large  pond  near  the  grotto  at  Oatlands. 
They  were  placed  there  by  ^e  Duchess  of  York,  who  supplied 
their  epitaphs,  one  of  which  runs  as  follows : — 

*  Pepper,  near  this  silent  grotto 
Thy  fair  virtues  lie  confest ; 
Fidelity  thy  constant  motto  ; 

Warmth  of  friendship  speak  the  rest.' 

This  Pepper  was,  perhaps,  a  ^  bonny  terrier,  and  a  fell  chield 
at  the  vermin ;'  but  &e  patriarchal  Pepper  of  Charlie's  Hope, 
whose  'fair  virtues'  remain  unrecorded  on  the  banks  of  his 
native  Liddel,  would  have  passed  by  the  tombstone  with  a  growl 
of  gentle  contempt  In  fact,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  produce  a 
good  canine  epitaph.     One  of  the  best  we  know — 

*  Life  to  the  last  enjoyed,  here  Pompey  lies,'-*- 

was  placed  by  Hogarth  on  the  tomb  of  his  wife's  dog,  which 
still  remains  at  the  end  of  a  filbert-walk  in  the  garden  of  the 
house  he  occupied  at  Chiswick.  Hogarth  has  appropriated 
the  line  from  Churchill's  '  Candidate ' — ^no  doubt  far  more  truly 
applicable  to  Pompey  than  to  its  unfortunate  inventor — which 
the  poet  chose  for  his  own  tombstone  at  Dover. .  It  is  curious 
enough  that  Pope  was  on  the  point  of  adopting  the  epitaph  of  an 
infinitely  greater  poet  than  Churchill  for  the  tomb  of  his-  d<^ 
Bounce,  who  figures  by  the  side  of  his  master  in  Richardson's 
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portrait  at  Hagley.  But  Pope  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded 
that  *  O  rare  Bounce  1'  would  savour  of  disrespect  to  Ben  Jonson. 
The  inscription,  however,  would  have  been  at  least  as  appro- 
priate in  me  garden  of  the  Twickenham  villa  as  it  is  in  the 
Abbey  transept.  Scarcelypess  briefly  suggestive  isTitania's  call, 
*  Where's  Peas-blossom  ? '  which  we  once  saw  above  the  resting- 
place  of  an  honest  brown  terrier,  one  of  four  brothers,  named 
after  the  attendants  of  the  Fairy  queen;  just  as  ^kind  and 
courteous '  as  those  worthy  gentlemen,  and  just  as  eager  to  *  hop 
in  the  walks  and  gambol  in  the  eyes '  of  their  mortal  mistress. 

But  a  dog  may  have  greatness  thrust  upon  him  by  other 
means  than  an  epitaph.  Hogarth  has  introduced  his  own  dog 
Crab  in  his  portrait,  and  by  so  doing  has  conferred  immortality 
on  a  pug  who,  as  far  as  his  countenance  goes,  would  certainly 
seem  to  have  been  something  more  than  a  namesake  of  Launce's 
follower,  ^the  sourest-natured  dog  that  lives.'  Some  dogs  too 
obtain  distinction  under  false  pretences.  Notwithstanding  the 
famous  anecdote  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  his  dog  Diamond,  we 
now  know  upon  authority  that  '  Sir  Isaac  never  held  any  com- 
munion with  dogs  or  cats.'  During  Rousseau's  Parisian  cele- 
brity *his  very  dog,'  David  Hume  wrote  to  Blair,  'which  is 
no  better  than  a  collie,  had  a  name  and  reputation.'  David,  wc 
hope,  was  not  jealous  of  the  collie,  as  Goldsmith  undoubtedly 
would  have  been.  He  might  have  remembered  that  a  French 
literary  lion  has  much  in  common  with  a  fine  lady,  and  that  the 
Blenheim  of  a  true  ^  belle  of  the  ball-room '  will  certainly  be 
distinguished  for  her  sake.  Ariel  himself  undertook  the  charge 
of  Shock  on  that  day  when  black  omens  threatened  the  fate  of 
Belinda  ;  and  Shock  in  Iiis  turn  lies  embedded  in  the  imperish- 
able amber  of  Pope's  verses.  Even  the  ingratitude  of  a  dog 
has  occasionally  brought  about  his  commemoration.  M.  Karr 
pleasantly  laments'**  the  desertion  of  his  companion  Schiitz. 
Schtitz,  it  is  clear,  was  a  (hotbugh  Parisian  in  spite  of  his 
name.  His  Paris,  however,  is  the  Paris  of  the  jBoulevards 
and  of  the  Cafe  de  I'Europe.  He  wants  that  air  of  the  '  grand 
cour' — that  soup^on  of  powder  and  patches  —  which  lingers 
about  Belinda's  Shock  or  Horace  Walpole's  Patapan — 

'  80  nice,  whoever  saw 
A  pearly  drop  on  his  80&?' — 

or  most  of  all  about  the  charming  Fretillon,  the  little  dog  of 
Madame  d'Aulnoy's  story,  whose  black  eyes  looked  out  from 
nnder  his  Louis  Quatorze  wig — who  barked  at  the  fishes  as  he 
took  care  of  the  Princess  on  the  raft — and  who,  when  all  his 

*  A.  Karr,  Genevieve,  t,  ii. 
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dangers  were  over,  would  condeaeend  to  eat  nothing  but  ^  pezdxix' 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Frederick  of  Prussia's  Pompadouj^  who, 
as  the  great  King  declared,  ^  did  not  cost  him  half  so  much  as 
that  other  Pompadour  cost  his  brother  of  Fcasice,'  must  of  eonrae 
have  been  a  true  French  poodle ;  and  we  fane j  her  long  silken 
ears  tied  up  with  blue  ribands  a  la  Sevigne.  Let  us  hope  that 
her  morale  was  under  better  regulation  than:  that  of  her  too 
&mous  namesake,  and  that  she  resembled  certain  'levrettes' 
celebrated  by  Balaac  in  one  of  his  novels,  ^  dont  les  mceura  avaient 
quelque  chose  de  la  discretion  Anglaise/ 

We  have  more  than  once  referred  incidentally  to  the  few  dogs, 
and  ^doggish'  allusions,  introduced  in  the  plays  of  the  great 
dramatist.  Much  indeed  do  we  regret  that  they  are  so  few  ;  Sot 
such  a  dog  as  Launce's  Crab  is  as  completriy  individualized  as 
Launce  himself^  and  stands  out  quite  as  clearly  and  distinctly 
from  the  crowd  of  his  brethren.  Among  the  many  points  of 
marked  difference  between  the  lighter  literature  of  England  and 
the  Contineiit,  the  manner  in  which  the  dog  is  introduced  as  one 
of  the  minor  ^dramatis  personse'  is  especially  characteristic. 
Poodles  and  lapdogs,  with  an  occasional  ^  leviette/  are  almost 
the  only  representatives  of  the  canine  race  which  figure  in  the 
yellow-wrapped  'Romans'  wherewith  modem  Paris  is  content 
to  amuse  herself ;  nor  is  there  much  trace  of  a  real  appreciatioa 
of  the  more  generous  kinds,  at  least,  as  friends  and  companions, 
in  the  whole  range  of  French  literature.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  scarcely  one  great  British  poet,  frcHn  Chaucer  to  Scott, 
who  does  not,  more  or  less  directly,  impress  us  with  a  conviction 
that  he  was  a  true  lover  of  dogs.  The  country  life  of  Eng^Iand 
— the  fresh,  open  air  of  its  woods  and  downs — breathes  through- 
out its  literature.  Who  can  doubt  that  Shak^eare  was  a  sports^ 
man?  Many  a  time  he  may  have  roused  the  hart  on  Ingon  Hill 
with  such  hounds  as  those  of  Duke  Theseus  of  Athens. 

*  So  flewed,  so  sanded  ;  and  theur  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew  ^ 
Crook-kneed,  and  dewlapped  like  ThessaUan  bulla : 
Slow  in  pursuit ;  but  matched  in  moutii  like  bells, 
Each  under  each * 

We  may  be  very  sure  that  more  than  one  especial  favourite — 
would  we  had  their  names  to  place  in  the  most  honoured  niches 
of  our  canine  gallery ! — watched  the  steps  of  the  poet  with  loving 
eyes  as  he  paced  the  long  garden  terraces  at  New  Place. 

Something  perhaps  of  the  feeling  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Ruskin,  led  the  great  Venetian  painters  to  pass  by  the  nobler 
qualities  of  the  dog  in  the  presence  of  man — '  subduing  it,  like 
an  inferior  light  in  presence  of  the  sky ' — may  have  prevented 
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Shskspeftie  fironi  gmng  us  a  mofe  complete  series  of  canine 
portrailSL  But,  if  we  fcave  to  content  ourselves  with  bat  few 
sketches  from  his  master-hand,  his  gpreat  modem  representative 
has  raised  the  do§^  almost  to  the  dignity  of  a  principal  personag^e. 
Ib  the  novdis  of  Sir  Waher^s  pvedeeesMis  a  Aog  appears  now 
aaod  theiiy  and  is  soaietime%  as  in  those  of  Fielding  and  Smollett, 
introduced  happilj  enough.  We  do  remember  the  troubles  ojf 
Chowder  and  Mrs.  Tabitha  Bramble.  Bat  for  the  most  part  the 
canine  portraits  of  these  earlier  masters  are  touched  in  but 
slightly,  and  are  soon  foi^otfcen ;  whilst  Ban  and  Boacar,  who 
dashed  the  dew  from  the  ladyfem  by  the  side  of  Davie  Gel* 
latly ;  Little  Wasp,  wfao^  if  he  was  not  so  ^  weel  entered  wi'  the 
rattons,'  happily  escaped  the  mutilations  to  which  the  race  of 
Pepper  and  Mustard  weze  liable  ;  or  Juno,  that  type  of  woman* 
kind,  who  ran  off  with  Mr.  Oldbuck's  buttered  toast,  rise  before 
^e  *  mind's  eye'  as  distinctly  as  Waverley,  <Mr  Henry  Bertram, 
or  the  Antiquary,,  and  at  once  recall  the  whole  group  of  characters 
beloaging  to  the  story  in  which  they  figure.  Every  shade  of 
canine  feeling — every  development  6[  camne  nature,  may  be 
studied  in  the  pages  of  Sir  Walter.  *  Wherever,'  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Adolphus,  '  it  is  possiUe  for  a  dog  in  any  way  to  con- 
tribute to  the  e£Ebct  of  a  scene,  we  find  there  the  very  dog  that 
was  required,  in  his  proper  place  and  attitude.'  Happily  we 
are  not  left  in  ignorance  of  the  names  or  the  natures  of  the 
dogs  which  attended  their  master  in  his  wanderings  by  Tweed 
side  or  on  Yarrow.  Camp,  whose  death  Sir  Walter  lamented 
as  that  of  a  friend^  and  the  Giant  Maida,  who  *  sleeps  soundly 
ajt  his  master^s  door,'  will  remain  in  kindly  connection  with  the 
greatest  name  in  modem  literature,  so  long  as  literature  itself 
shall  last 

It  is  in  fact  the  gentlest  nature — such  an  union  of  gentleness 
with  high  independence  and  perfect  courage  as  distinguished 
Sir  Walter,  *the  very  perfect  gentle  knight' — which  will  most 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  noble  qualities  of  the  dog,  and  to 
which  the  dog  in  turn  will  be  most  ready  to  attach  himself. 
During  a  time  of  most  anxious  watching  and  observation,  Col- 
lingwood,  the  very  ideal  of  an  English  sailor,  could  thus  write  to 
his  wife  about  his  Newfoundland,  Bounce : — 

'  Bounce  is  my  oiJy  pet  now,  and  he  is  indeed  a  good  fellow.  He 
sleeps  by  the  side  of  my  cot  whenever  I  lie  in  one^  until  near  the  time 
of  tacking,  and  then  monies  off  to  be  out  of  hearing  of  the  guns,  for 
hJb  is  not  reconciled  to  them  yet.' — (Off  Cadiz,  1805.) 

Bounce  was  present  with  his  master  at  Trafalgar,'  in  the  Royal 
Sovereign,  and  seems  to  have  been  unduly  elated  after  CoUing- 

p  2  wood's 
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wood's  elevation  to  the  peerage.  In  writing  to  Ixis  wife,  after 
hoping  that  his  daughters  '  will  not  give  themselves  foolish  airs,* 
the  new-made  Baron  proceeds : — 

^  I  am  out  of  all  patience  with  Bomice.  The  consequential  airs  he- 
gives  himself  since  he  hecame  a  Right  Honourable  dog  are  insufferable* 
He  considers  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  play  with  commoners'  dogs  ; 
and,  truly,  thinks  that  he  does  ^em  grace  when  he  condescends  to  lift 
his  leg  against  them.  This,  I  think,  is  carrying  the  insolence  of  rank 
to  the  extreme ;  but  he  is  a  dog  that  does  it.' 

The  master  who  could  make  his  dog  point  a  moral  thus- 
pleasantly  must  have  been  gentle  in  every  sense. 

To  what  extent  the  best  qualities  of  the  dog  react  in  their  tam- 
upon  the  rougher  classes  of  humanity  we  will  not  now  stop  to 
inquire ;  although  we  fully  believe  that  his  influence  in  this  way 
is  at  times  very  considerable.  A  dog  may  be  far  from  the  worst 
of  teachers ;  and  in  spite  of  the  very  ancient  prejudice  against 
him,  to  which  we  have  more  than  once  alluded,  his  opportu* 
nities  of  instruction  have  always  been  enormous,  and  can  never 
diminish.  In  a  word,  our  philosophy  is  that  of  the  Prince  of 
Denmark : — 

*  Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may, 
The  cat  will  mew,  the  dog  will  have  his  day.* 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  making  the  Financial 
Statement,  February  10,  1860.     London,  1860. 

2.  Fourth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty  s  Inland 
Revenue  on  the  Inland  Revenue.     London,  1860. 

3.  Fourth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty^ s  Customs 
on  the  Customs.     London,  1860. 

4.  Papers  of  the  Birmingham  Income- Tax  Reform  Association., 
Birmingham,  1857. 

5.  Thoughts  on  the  Principles  of  Taxation,  with  Reference  to  a 
Property-Tax  audits  Exceptions.  By  Charles  Babble.  London^ 
1852. 

IT  is  a  favourite  observation  that  home-politics  have  ceased  to 
command  the  interest  in  England  which  belonged  to  them 
of  old.  The  days  of  political  passion  have  gone  by :  there  ia 
not  even  enough  of  it  left  to  establish  a  visible  boundary  between 
the  two  parties  who  are  struggling  for  the  honours  of  die  State. 
Domestic  controversies  no  longer  engross  men,  and  great  party 
contests  carry  with  them  no  sympathy  out  of  doors.  Foreign 
convulsions  absorb  all  the  interest  wldch  people  now  have  to 

spare 
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spare  for  public  afiairs.  This  is  a  state  of  things  which,  how- 
ever indicative  of  national  pTosperitjy  is  terribly  embarrassing 
to  public  writers.  An  author  has  a  difficulty  in  addressing 
himself  to  the  topic  of  the  day  when  he  is  conscious  that  any 
fine  morning  a  stroke  of  Mr.  Renter's  pen  may  turn  the  public 
thoughts  into  a  totally  new  direction,  and  consign  the  dominant 
interests  of  yesterday  to  oblivion.  It  is  a  consolation  to  him  that 
there  is  one  exception  to  this  difficulty.  There  is  one  subject 
that  fortunately  enjoys  a  perfect  immunity  from  this  terrible 
contingency — one  interest  that  never  can  grow  old — one  set  of 

?ttestions  to  which  the  householder  who  has  just  paid  his 
Ihristmas  bills  is  never  indifferent  or  callous.  There  is  nothing 
<;ertain,  says  the  proverb,  except  death  and  taxes ;  and  however 
mankind  may  have  .contrived  to  cultivate  forgetfulness  of  one 
of  these  evils,  no  device  has  yet  availed  to  banish  the  recollection 
of  the  other.  A  man  may  avert  his  eyes  from  a  memento  moriy 
but  the  other  sort  of  memento  is  impressed  quarterly  on  the 
mind  by  official  hands,  and  will  not  be  thrust  aside.  Although, 
therefore,  an  Austrian  crash  and  a  Turkish  convulsion,  a  par- 
tition of  Syria  and  an  invasion  of  Venice,  are  promised  as  the 
political  entertainments  of  the  spring,  besides  whatever  distrac- 
tions New  Zealand  and  Pekin  may  offer,  we  shall  not  be  afraid 
to  draw  our  readers*  attention  for  a  short  time  to  subjects  of  a 
homelier  character  and  more  vulgar  interest,  which  next  session 
.assuredly  will  not  permit  them  to  forget 

We  do  not  need  much  preamble  to  introduce  the  question  of 
taxation  to  their  notice.  By  the  time  they  read  these  lines  many  of 
•them  will  have  conned  over,  with  a  gloomy  sense  of  helplessness,  the 
oeatly-drawn  formula  which  conveys  to  them  the  pleasant  compu- 
tation of  the  sum  that  will  stay  for  the  space  of  three  months  the 
rapacious  appetites  of  Schedule  A  and  Schedule  D.  Probably  the 
sight  will  have  recalled  to  them  the  numerous  occasions  on  which 
their  feelings  have  been  lacerated  before  this  by  a  similar  piece 
of  paper.  It  will  not  have  escaped  them  that  the  levy  is  higher 
than  they  have  ever  previously  seen  it  in  time  of  peace ;  and 
they  will  possibly  recollect  that  precisely  the  same  observation 
•crossed  their  minds  a  year  ago.  But  it  is  with  nothing  better 
than  a  dismal  sense  of  impotence  that  we  all  watch  and  feel  the 
gradual  stretching  of  that  fiscal  rack.  The  emotions  of  an 
income-tax  payer,  as  he  contemplates  the  past  and  the  probable 
future,  can  only  be  compared  to  those  of  the  prisoner  in  the 
Iron  Shroudj  as  he  watched  day  by  day  the  diminishing  number 
of  his  windows,  and  the  increasing  narrowness  of  his  cell.  It  is 
fining  upon  him  slowly  and  surely,  eating  up  more  and  more  of 
liis  income ;  but  there  is  no  escape  for  him  now.     Possibly  he 

remembers 
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remembers  a  time  when  ihe  income-tax  was  young  and  might 
have  been  stifled  ;  but  it  was  sufiered  to  pass  ^en  because  men 
of  honour  and  position  solemnly  engaged  that  it  shoidd  only 
be  a  temporary  tax.  That  opportunity  has  been  lost  Wid& 
an  innocence  more  suitable  to  tender  maidens  than  middle-aged 
men  of  business,  the  English  tax-payers  believed  the  promises 
of  their  Ministers,  and  have  found  diem  by  experience  to  consist 
of  much  the  same  material  as  lovers'  vows.  However,  the  illu- 
sion is  effisctually  cured  now.  The  mfost  frantic  pledges  of  the  most 
conscientious  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  not  now  induce 
the  simplest  victim  of  Schedule  D  to  believe  the  ineome-iSKX 
to  be  on  that  account  a  whit  nearer  its  termination.  What  has 
been  before  is  that  which  will  be  hereafter.  He  has  seen  it 
again  and  again — always  under  solemn  promises  duit  it  wovM 
only  be  provisional — ^imposed  upon  him  for  the  porpose  4rf 
relieving  other  classes  of  the  community,  of  satisfying  a  new 
financial  theory,  of  propitiatii^  a  noisy  LancashinK  school.  He 
is  now  despairingly  convinced  that,  whatever  hopes  may  be  held 
out  to  him  now,  there  will  always  be  some  *  hlessings  to  scatter/ 
some  financial  heroism  to  achieve,  some  very  good  reasons 
of  some  kind  or  another  why  the  income-tax  should  never  be 
remitted.  As  long  as  any  indirect  taxes  remain  by  Its  side  to 
be  reduced,  it  will  swallow  them  up  gradually  one  by  one,  itself 
growing  in  bulk  by  a  penny  or  twopence  at  each  gulp,  until  at 
last  it  comprises  all  taxation  in  itself,  and  becomes  the  theo* 
retical  seul  %wp6t  after  which  a  section  of  Laputan  finandiers 
sigh.  That  neatly-drawn  formula  which  the  householder  studies 
with  increasing  consternation  has  a  terrible  capacity  of  gFOWtk 
in  it  He  may  well  think  with  reraone  of  the  negligence  which 
has  allowed  it  to  attain  to  proportions  so  embarrasnng  for  the 
present  and  so  menacing  for  the  futare. 

The  future  of  the  income-tax  is  indeed  a  very  ugly  one  to 
think  about  It  is  bad  enough  if  we  augur  of  the  future  ttam 
the  experience  of  the  past ;  but  it  is  much  worse  if  we  take  into 
account  the  announced  wishes  of  those  who  practically  shape  the 
course  of  our  finance.  Theoretically  of  course  the  whole  Cabinet 
is  responsible  for  the  finance  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  but  that  is  a  constitutional  theory  which  only 
corresponds  very  distantly  with  the  fact  It  seems  to  be  decided^ 
not  by  the  Cabinet,  nor  by  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  but  by 
the  stubbomest  member  in  it  We  know  that  the  only  other 
two  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  have  had  any  experience  of 
finance.  Sir  Charles  Wood  and  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  have  disavowed 
by  every  act  and  word  of  their  past  official  lives  the  principles 
on  which  the  late  Budget  was  framed,  and  maintained,  during 

the 
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the  financial  debates  of  the  past  year,  a  silence  whose  signifi- 
cance they  took  no  pains  to  belie.  The  true  authors  of  the 
policy  to  which  the  Cabinet,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
nation  have  submitted  with  so  many  misgivings,  are  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Cobden.  Mr.  Bright  boasted  in  the 
House  that  the  French  treaty  was  due  to  certain  oracular  utter- 
ances of  his  own:  and  other  parts  of  the  Budget,  especially 
the  repeal  of  the  paper-cluty,  bore  in  their  most  obvious  features 
unmistakable  marks  of  Manchester  paternity.  The  AmoDbsBan 
ode  of  mutual  compliment  maintained  throughout  the  Session 
by  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  very  di&rent  tone 
they  both  held  towards  Lord  Palmerston,  was  of  itself  «iough 
to  show  how  closely  they  were  linked  together,  and  how  lightly 
sat  the  bonds  of  allegiance  which  united  them  to  the  more  con- 
stitutional portion  of  the  Government  If  they  then  be,  as  during 
the  past  year  jthey  have  been,  our  financial  rulers,  our  financial 
horoscope  is  not  very  difficult  to  draw.  Their  objects  have  been 
announced  very  plainly — ^far  too  plainly  for  the  unfortunates  who 
have  just  paid  tenpence  in  the  pound.  They  are  the  leaders  of 
die  crusade  against  indirect  taxation  which  was  the  mdu  chaxao^- 
teristic  of  the  recent  Budget,  and  which  shelters  itself,  most  falsely, 
Bndor  the  authority  of  die  late  S^-  Robert  PeeL  Their  avowed 
ofajaot  is  the  ^lestruction  of  Customs  and  Excise  as  a  source  of 
revenue,  and  the  substitution  in  their  room  either  of  the  income- 
tax  or  of  wuaB  still  more  cupfoseBaive  form  of  direct  taxation.  As 
might  nalairally  be  expected,  this  object  is  proclaimed  with  much 
•curcumlocntien  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  more  distinctness  and  less 
leserve  'by  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  We  are  far  from  meaning 
to  imjdy  that  both  have  the  same  ultimate  objects  in  view.  They 
aro  both  the  sworn  enemies  of  indirect  taxation ;  but  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  so  simply  because  he  is  pursuing  a  financial  phantom, 
which  he  believes  to  have  been  Peel's  ideal.  Mistaking  the  cautious 
and  untheoretic  spirit  of  his  old  leader's  policy,  as  well  as  crediting 
it  with  a  prosperity  with  which  Stephenson  had  a  great  deal 
more  -to  do  than  Peel,  he  believes  that,  because  the  remission 
of  indirect  taxation  was  beneficent  once,  it  will  be  so  under  all 
circumstances,  and  at  all  times.  Mr.  Bright,  on  the  olher  hand, 
is  merely  urged  on  by  his  unscrupulous  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  a  single  class.  To  shift  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  owners  of 
realised  property  all  the  burdens  of  the  State,  and  to  secure  to 
the  trading  and  manufacturing  comrannity  an  enjoyment  of  the 
blessings  of  government  together  with  a  perfect  immunity  from 
their  cost,  is  the  point  towards  which  all  his  manifold  agitations 
converge.  It  is  not  enough  in  his  eyes  that  fixed  property 
already  bears  a  share  of  the  national  burdens  extravagantly  dis- 
proportionate. 
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pi^portionate.*  He  would  prefer  that  it  should  bear  all.  His 
Liverpool  speech  of  a  year  ago  went  to  the  length  of  pro- 
posing to  lay  on  realised  property  every  farthing  of  national 
expenditure.  It  was  an  object  which,  when  once  proposed, 
explained,  what  was  somewhat  mysterious  before,  the  mutual 
connexion  of  his  various  political  enterprises.  It  was  natural 
that  he  should  seek  for  a  sweeping  Reform  Bill ;  for  if  the 
taxing  power  were  once  vested  in  the  lower  classes  alone,  he 
could  do  with  the  owners  of  real  property  much  what  he  liked. 
It  was  natural  that  he  should  discourage  all  interest  in  foreign 
affairs ;  for  it  was  only  in  the  complete  absence  of  all  other 
objects  of  interest  that  it  would  be  possible  to  fan  up  any  s}rm- 
pathy  for  Reform.  His  hostility  to  indirect  taxation,  which 
presses,  not  on  one  interest,  but  on  the  whole  community,  is  of 
course  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  scheme.  Based  as  that 
scheme  is  on  partial  interests  alone,  any  arguments  against  it 
that  rest  on  the  claims  of  the  whole  community  would  be  irre- 
levant The  contest  he  is  waging  is  not  a  struggle  of  logic,  but 
of  force.  What  he  has  undertaken  is  not  a  financial  controversy, 
but  simply  an  attempt  to  *  loot '  the  stockholders  and  the  land- 
lords. 

This  Liverpool  budget  was  probably  one  of  the  greatest 
blunders  that  any  politician  of  consideration  has  perpetrated 
since  Mr.  Fox  committed  himself  to  the  French  Revolution. 
It  woke  up  the  propertied  classes  as  if  by  magic  to  the 
danger  they  were  running  by  their  apathy,  and  to  the  certain 
ruin  that  awaited  them  if  Mr.  Bright's  political  clients  ever 
attained  to  power.  It  undid  in  one  unlucky  night  the  fruit 
of  years  of  industry,  and  exposed  by  a  practical  defeat  the  hol- 
lowness  of  the  bluster  by  which  Mr.  Bright  had  contrived  to 
intimidate  our  feeble  race  of  politicians.  But  from  the  author 
of  the  French  treaty,  and  the  panegyrist  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is 
a  valuable  expression  of  opinion.  It  conveyed  his  formal  adhe- 
sion to  the  doctrines  of  what  is  called  the  *  Financial  Reform 
Association' — an  elegant  periphrasis,  we  understand,    for   the 

imposing  personality  of  Mr.  Robertson  Gladstone.     These  doc- 

• 

*  Land  pays  a  land-tax  amoanting  to  more  than  l,130,(3oo^,  besides  the  interest 
of  the  enormous  sums  which  have  been  applied  at  various  times  to  capitalise  and 
bttj  up  the  land-tax  ;  a  honse-Ux  of  800,0007. ;  and  rates  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  13,000,0002.  None  of  these  public  burdens  are  borne  by  any  other  kind  of 
property  except  real  property.  In  conjunction  with  the  owner  of  stock,  the  land* 
owner  further  pays  the  whole  of  the  succession  duty  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  income-tax.  The  income-tax  is  intended  to  press  equally  on  all;  but  the 
power  of  coucealinff  their  incomes,  which  the  classes  under  Schedule  D  alooe 
possess,  in  practice  throws  upon  the  other  schedules  far  the  largest  proportion  of 
the  burden, 

trines, 
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trines,  as  stated  by  him  on  that  evening,  were,  that  Customs  and 
Excise  were  unfair  taxes,  which  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  that 
a  tax  on  realised  property  was  the  only  just  mode  of  filling  the 
Exchequer.  Mr.  Cobden  accepts  the  same  profession  of  faith 
with  equal  openness.  He  writes  to  excuse  his  non-attendance 
at  the  same  meeting,  and  in  doing  so  says — 

'There  never  was  a  moment  when  I  felt  a  greater  interest  than  at 
present  in  the  realisation  of  your  society's  programme  for  the  substi- 
tution of  direct  for  indirect  taxation.' — (Meeting  at  Liverpool^  Dec.  1, 
1859.) 

These  quotations  are  a  year  old  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  two  gen- 
tlemen concerned  they  may  be  safely  taken  as  an  exposition  of 
their  present  views.  Whatever  else  may  be  objected  to  Messrs. 
€obde&  and  Bright,  no  one  can  say  of  them  that  they  are  incon- 
stant politicians.  We  do  not  feel  anything  of  the  same  con- 
fidence in  quoting  the  past  speeches  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  We 
know  that  such  quotations  involve  the  assumption  that  he  will 
set  to-monow  as  he  acted  yesterday ;  and  we  are  well  aware  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  lay  down  a  more  hazardous  proposition. 
If  we  do  refer  to  what  he  has  said  in  previous  speeches,  we  do  so 
partly  from  habit,  because  it  is  the  way  in  which  a  statesman's 
future  course  is  usually  calculated,  and  partly  because  we  incline 
to  the  belief  that  the  tenacious  clutch  of  the  Manchester  school 
will  succeed  where  all  the  various  parties  he  has  yet  led  have 
failed,  and — ^far  too  late,  unhappily,  for  his  usefulness  or  his 
fame — will  force  upon  him  something  like  steadiness  of  policy. 
But  in  venturing  hypothetically  to  indicate  what  he  might  do  if 
he  were  consistent  with  a  certain  portion  of  his  proclaimed 
opinions,  we  wholly  decline  to  commit  ourselves  to  anything  so 
extravagant  as  a  confident  prediction.  We  trust  that  in  reference 
to  his  career  many  rude  shocks  have  schooled  us  into  a  sober, 
resigned  condition  of  mind,  which  is  content  to  make  the  best  of 
the  Gladstone  of  to-day,  without  speculating  too  curiously  on  the 
Gladstone  which  the  morrow  may  bring  forth.  We  anticipate 
everything  and  nothing,  and  shall  be  surprised  neither  at  what  is 
done  nor  at  what  is  left  undone.  He  may  levy  all  the  revenue 
off  the  income-tax,  and  prove  that  it  is  a  very  Conservative 
measure ;  or  he  may  quadruple  the  papexnluty,  and  prove  that  it 
is  just  what  the  manufacturers  desire.  We  do  not  think  that, 
after  the  marvellous  evolutions  of  the  last  two  years,  either  pro- 
ceeding would  give  us  any  just  right  to  wonder. 

Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  while  during  the  last  four  years 
he  has  been  consistent  on  scarcely  any  other  subject,  he  has  been 
marvellously  constant  in  his  hostility  to  indirect  taxation.     He 

has 
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has  never  absolutely  advocated  its  abolition^  because  even  his 
powerful  imagination  probably  refuses  to  reach  forward  to  the 
period  when,  letting  alone  the  questions  of  wisdom  and  justice, 
it  shall  be  possible  to  forego  the  assistance  of  Customs  and 
Excise.  But  still  his  views  differ  from  those  of  his  coadjutors  in 
kind  more  than  in  degree.  His  tone  in  speaking  of  indirect  tax- 
ation is,  that  it  is  a  noxious,  though  perhaps  an  inevitable,  defect 
in  finance.  He  looks  upon  it  as  a  thorn  in  the  financier's  side, 
from  which  he  may  not  expect  to  be  completely  free,  but  against 
^hich  it  is  his  duty  incessantly  to  struggle.  Its  abolition  is  lihc 
ideal  of  perfection  which  he  holds  that  his  finance  ought  to  be 
always  striving  to  approach,  though  he  may  never  hope  to  reach 
it ;  and  his  test  of  the  excellence  or  the  fanltinfiM  of  a  budget  is 
the  extent  to  which  it  provides  that  indirect  lajcation  shall  be 
pemitted.  So  in  that  fierce  attack  ef  fonr  years  ago  upon  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis — which  might  have  warned  men,  if  too  implicit  a 
reliance  on  his  inconsistency  had  not  lulled  them  to  sleep,  <£ 
what  his  next  term  of  office  was  likely  to  bring  forth— one  of  his 
strongest  charges  against  his  present  m»dbi«enduring  ooUeagne 
was,  that  he  was  not  keen  enough  in  lus  hostility  to  tbis  parti- 
cular species  of  impost 

'  It  is  the  first  time  within  my  recdlection  that  I  have  heard  from 
tiie  Treasury  Bench  proposals  of  1/he  naitare,  spirit,  and  tendency  <tf 
those  advanced  by  my  right  hon.  Mend  on  the  subject  cxf  indsedt 
iaxatian.  We  have  seen  and  heard  many  GhanoeUars  of  the  Exche- 
quer, ihreiy  one  of  those  gentlemen,  representing  different  pasties  in 
&e  State,  and  in  different  political  positions,  gave  from  <that  box  one 
and  the  same  account  of  the  effect  produced  by  remissionfi  of  indirect 

taxation I  really  cannot  help  xopEesenting  to  the  House  the 

position  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  stand.  I  believe  it  has  been  the 
boast  of  the  Liberal  party  in  this  countiy  to  associate  itself  especially 
with  the  remission  of  indirect  taxation.  As  I  have  said  before,  it  is  a 
work  in  which  Conservative  Grovemments  have  largely  shared ;  but 
the  Liberal  party  appear  to  me  always  to  have  had  a  peculiar  pride  in 
their  close  identifioatien  with  it.  Sir,  if  they  feel  that  sentiment  of 
pride,  I  trust  they  will  have  an  equal  regardfor  oonaistency  and  honoor 
in  adhering  gtedfiuOg  to  that  work:— {Mr.  Gladakme'a  SpeeA,  Feb.  20, 
1857.) 

This  was,  no  doubt,  fair  warning.  Perhaps  it  wonld  have  been 
attended  to  more  carefully  if  the  same  speech  had  not  contained 
phrases  quite  as  strong  with  reference  to  the  aboliti<m  of  the  in- 
oome-taz : — 

<0f  this  Ifeelconvinced,that  if  Imayassume  toexistin  tins  House 
of  Oommons  the  same  feelings  which  existed  four  years  ago — ^I  do.  not 
mean  as  to  questions  which  were  the  subject  of  party  contention,  but 
as  to  the  duty  of  balancing  income  and  racpendfture— the  exprms 

fledges 
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pledges  which  weze  gi^sen  to  the  coxmtry  on  the  suliject  of  the  income^ 
tax  will  be  vigorouEdy  maintained.  .  .  .  «  .  Ab  to  the  person  upon 
whom  the  pramifiea  made  to  yon  may  be  said  to  rest,  I  say  the  changes 
which  have  since  occurred  do  not  absolve  me  in  honour  and  conscience 
from  the  duty  of  straining  every  nerve  still  to  Tnaintain  those  promises 
and  expedaUonSy  of  the  benefit  and  fruit  of  which  my  colleagues  and 
myself  availed  onrselyes  at  the  time.' 

An  impartial  critic  at  the  time  comparing  iSbtc  passages 
wotdd  have  said  that,  of  the  two  feelings,  the  aversion  to  the 
income-tax  was  the  stronger  one  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind.  The 
remission  of  indirect  taxation  is  only  recommended  by  *  a  sen- 
timent which  has  been  the  pride  of  the  Liberal  party :'  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  income-itax  is  guaranteed  by  an  'express  pledge.' 
The  retrospect  of  1860  gives  us  a  melancholy  estimate  of  the 
lespectiTe  values  of  a  sentiment  and  a  pledge  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
eyes. 

<  Ae  haK  the  speech  wi'  Phoebus  grace  did  find. 
The  t'other  half  he  whistled  down  the  wind ' — 

as  the  Buron  of  Bnidwardiiie  would  have  said.  Unfortanately, 
die  half  that  has  been  whistled  down  the  vrind  is  that  to  which 
the  most  solemn  asseveratians  were  appended.  The  sentiment 
bas  trinrnphed ;  the  pledge  is  repudiated  with  contempt  The 
badget  speech  of  1860  was  conceived  wholly  in  the  spirit  of  the 
tirade  against  xudirect  taxation,  and  bore  very  few  traces  of  the 
<  promises  and  expectatians '  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  admits 
that  he  made  political  capital  in  the  year  1853.  The  burthen 
of  the  whole  speech  is  an  assumption  that  remissions  of  indirect 
taxation — ^no  matter  how  the  gaps  they  make  are  to  be  filled  vp— 
ore,  as  snch,  peculiarly  and  specially  benefits  to  the  people,  and 
BK  the  essence  ef  financial  progress.  They  are  designated  as  ^re- 
forms in  the  tacrifi^'  *  commerraal  reforms  on  bedialf  of  the  masses,' 
^ steps  in  advance  in  the  career  of  ccunmeocial  improvement;^ 
they  are  the  subjects  of  unmeasured  praise  Sot  tiie  past,  of  ex- 
travagant promise  tm  the  futore.  But  there  is  no  word  to  hint 
that  the  removal  of  the  incom&-tax  would  be  any  step  in  advance, 
or  that  it  presses  havdly  on  any  dass  of  the  Queen's  subjects ; 
nnd  it  would  appear  that  llie  reasoning  on  which  the  inciease  of 
tlie  income-tax  last  jrear  was  founded  has  by  no  means  lost  its 
efficacy  for  future  upemtions  of  the  same  kind : — 

*  We  must  take  it  for  granted  that  for  the  present  we  have  attained 
to  what  may  be  called  a  Hgfa  level  of  public  ezpenditnre,  and  that  we 
are  likely  io  zemain  on  that  high  level  for  some  timeat  least.  Is  that 
a  TcstKOLf  or  is  it  not,  why  wo  should  anert  the  process  of  lefbtming 
tiba  oommereial  Iflgislafcien  of  the  country  ?  I  say  that  ifc  is  no  reason 
for  stopping.  Isaymose-Hit  isadistinotreason  forpersevaringinthat 

process, 
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process,  and  carrying  it  boldly  and  Teadily  to  its  completion.  Let  us, 
liowever,  for  a  moment  glacnce  at  our  position.  If  we  were  in  the  year 
1860  to  hold  our  hands,  let  ns  consider  what  aspect  our  procedure 
would  bear.  For  seven  years,  imder  the  pressure  of  war  and  of 
increased  expenditure,  we  had  intermitted  the  course  of  improvement 
on  which  we  had  entered.  We  have  now  arrived  at  a  year  of 
nnexampled  financial  relief  as  regards  the  charge  of  the  public  debt. 

If,  after  such  a  period  of  years,  on  a  review  of  a  juncture  like 

the  present,  we  stop  in  1860,  will  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  stop  for 
aver  ?  In  truth,  if  this  be  not  a  fitting  opportunity  to  give  increased 
effect  to  the  beneficial  principles  of  your  legislation,  I,  for  one,  must 
d&ankly  own  I  know  not  when  such  an  opportunity  wHl  arise.  But, 
Sir,  I  come  now  to  the  broader  view  of  the  truth  of  the  case.  Our  high 
taxation  is  not  a  reason  for  stopping  short  in  our  commercial  refonuB : 
it  is  a  reason  why  we  should  persevere  in  them.  For  it  is  by  means  of 
ihese  reforms  that  we  are  enabled  to  bear  high  taxation.' — {Mr,  Olad- 
stone's  Speech,  Feb.  10,  1860.) 

This  last  argument  will  clearly  be  worth  as  much  next  Fe- 
bruary as  it  was  last  February.  If  remissions  of  indirect  taxes 
enabled  us  to  bear  the  heavy  burden  of  tenpence  in  the  pound, 
it  is  clear  that  a  further  dose  of  similar  remissions  will  enable  us 
to  bear  a  shilling ;  and  so  on  €ui  infinitum  so  long  as  there  are 
any  indirect  taxes  to  be  remitted.  Very  possibly  the  clerks  and 
•curates  on  whom  the  income-tax  falls  with  sudi  crushing  pres- 
sxae  do  not  feel  as  keenly  as  they  ought  that  the  free  admission 
of  French  silks  and  French  gloves  has  <  enabled  them  to  bear  a 
high  taxation.'  But  whatever  the  logic  'was  worth,  it  will  be 
worth  as  much  this  spring.  ^  A  high  taxation  is  no  reason  for 
istopping  short ;  it  is  a  reason  why  we  should  persevere ;'  and,  of 
course,  the  higher  it  is,  the  more  reason  it  is  why  we  should  per- 
severe. We  helped  the  income-tax  payer  last  spring  by  raising 
his  tax  to  tenpence  and  giving  him  cheap  wine ;  surely  we  are 
bound  to  extend  to  him  a  further  measure  of  assistance,  by 
raising  his  tax  to  a  shilling  and  giving  him  cheap  tobacco.  We 
are  afraid  that  our  future  fate  is  pretty  clear.  Assuming  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  executes  no  new  and  astounding  pirouette,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  his  financial  policy  next  spring 
-will  be.  If  there  be  a  surplus,  which  is  unlikely,  the  relief 
will  be  given  to  the  indirect  tax-payer ;  and  if  there  be  a  defi- 
ciency, which  is  very  much  more  probable,  it  will  be  met  by  an 
augmented  income-tax.  We  shall  be  very  fortunate  if  we  escape 
a  repetition  of  the  manoeuvre,  which  it  was  attempted  to  execute 
last  year  in  the  case  of  the  paper-duty,  of  increasing  the  income- 
tax  in  order  to  diminish  the  excise.  W  ith  these  prospects  before 
us  it  may  not  be  inopportune  to  review  the  comparative  merits, 
or  demerits,  of  the  two  great  financial  rivals — the  income-tax  on 

the 
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tlie  one  side,  and  indirect  taxation  on  the  other — ^between  whom 
Parliament  will  have  to  make  its  election  this  year. 

We  owe  the  income-tax,  as  everybody  knows,  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  very  fond  of  trying  to  make  out  that  we 
owe  to  bim  also  the  principles  on  which  it  is  sought  to  make  the 
income-tax  perpetual.  His  defence  of  the  reckless  remissions  of 
last  year's  budget — ^remissions  made  in  face  of  a  present  defi-* 
ciency  and  a  growing  expenditure — ^is  wholly  based  on  the 
alleged  example  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  was  from  that  Minister's 
financial  experiments  that  he  deduced  the  doctrine  that  it  is 
always  and  in  all  cases  a  benefit  to  the  commerce  of  the  country 
to  substitute  income-tax  for  duties  of  customs  and  excise.  And 
to  establish  this  position,  he  showed,  by  an  abundance  of  figures^ 
how  much  more  rapidly  the  exports  and  resources  of  the  country 
had  increased  between  1842  and  1853  than  between  1831  and 
1842,  The  whole  of  this  vast  prosperity  he  attributed  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  remissions.  The  progress  is  unquestionable.  The 
only  question  is,  as  to  its  cause*  Mr.  Gladstone  is  no  doubt 
too  deeply  versed  in  the  history  of  Tenterden  steeple  not  to 
know  that  an  event  is  not  always  the  result  of  that  which  it 
follows  in  order  of  time.  For  instance,  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  the  Russian  war  followed  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  resigna- 
tion of  o£5ce.  But  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  argue  that  the 
events  in  question  had  anything  more  than  a  chronological 
connection  with  each  other.  In  the  same  way  it  is  hasty  to 
aigue  that,  because  Sir  Robert  Peel  remitted  a  large  amount 
of  indirect  taxation,  and  the  country  since  Peel's  time  has  en* 
joyed  a  vast  prosperity,  that  therefore  the  one  fact  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  other.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
him  that  during  the  period  from  1842  to  1853  there  were  ex- 
tensive discoveries  of  gold,  and  an  enormous  creation  of  railways^ 
events  which,  for  the  rapidity  and  energy  of  their  action  upon 
commerce,  have  had  no  parallel  at  any  former  period.  Surely 
these  go  for  something  in  accounting .  for  the  prosperity  of  that 
epoch.  We  do  not  wish  to  deny  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  credit 
which  is  due  to  his  sagacious  measures.  But  to  claim  for  them, 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  done,  the  whole  of  the  nation's  vast  in- 
crease in  wealth,  when  causes  of  such  incalculable  power  have 
been  at  work  beside  them,  could  only  have  been  ventured  on 
by  an  advocate  speaking  to  a  very  fascinated  audience.  Apart 
£rom  such  exaggeration,  however,  we  are  far  from  desiring 
to  detract  from  the  well-earned  fame  of  Peel's  finance,  or  to 
question  its  beneficent  results.  But  those  results  are  no  sort  of 
justification  for  an  indiscriminate  onslaught  on  indirect  taxation. 
Peel  increased   the  yield  of  the  tari£^   not  by  grandiloquent 

theorizing, 
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theorizmg,  but  by  practised  and  watchful  husbanchrj.  He  knew^ 
how  to  prune  a  duty  without  stunting  it,  how  to  weed  a  tariff 
without  rooting  it  all  up.  Whenerer  a  duty  was  so  heavy  that  it 
would  yield  more  if  its  rate  were  lowered,  he  lightened  it :  when- 
ever it  was  laid  on  raw  material,  thereby  weighing  on  the  sprii^ 
of  industry,  he  abolished  it  These  were  cautions  and  moderate 
reforms,  which  have  yielded  abundant  fruit  to  justify  his  fore* 
sight  But  they  constitute  no  sort  of  censure  upon  indirect 
taxation.  The  modem  school  who  are  now  dominant  in  finance, 
and  who  are  followers  of  Peel  in  much  the  same  sense  that  the 
Wesleyans  are  followers  of  Wesley,  triumphantly  dwell  upon  the 
fact  that  the  taotes  which  Peel  removed  were  indirect  taxes ;  and 
by  the  help  of  a  process  which  in  the  days  of  Aldrich  we  used  to 
call  an  undistributed  middle,  they  claim  Peel  as  the  first  preacher 
of  the  crusade  against  indirect  taxation.  Their  argument, 
stripped  of  rhetoric,  runs  thus :  experience  has  shown  that  the 
taxes  which  Peel  removed  were  bad  taxes ;  they  were  also  in- 
direct taxes:  therefore  indirect  taxes  are  bad  taxes.  They 
might  as  well  say,  that  because  the  Thames  is  a  river,  and  the 
Thames  stinks,  therefore  all  rivers  do  so.  They  talk  a»  if  they 
had  the  secret  of  Peel's  success  ;  and  they  imitate,  not  that  which 
was  the  essence,  but  that  which  was  the  accident  of  his  policy. 
The  result  »  the  financial  confusion  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
at  this  moment  It  is  dangerous  for  those  who  have  not  the 
master's  lore  to  try  experiments  with  the  master's  spelL  The 
Icarus  of  finance  who  tries  to  imitate  a  flight  beyond  his  powers 
will  only  end,  like  his  prototype,  by  floundering. 

Peel  himself  was  certainly  never  guilty  of  the  wholesale 
generalizations  which  his  professed  admirers  deduce  from  his 
measures.  He  did  not  condemn  indirect  taxation  because  he 
removed  indirect  taxes  that  were  pernicious.  He  knew  too  welf 
its  value  as  a  fiscal  engine,  especially  in  a  country  that  bears  so 
heavy  an  inherited  load  of  debt  as  England.  It  is  quite  true  IJtat 
duties  of  customs  and  excise,  even  the  best  of  them,  are  in  some 
sort  a  hindrance  to  commerce.  But  the  same  stigma  attaches 
to  every  tax  that  ever  was  devisei  A  duty  on  silk  makes 
silk  dear;  and  if  a  man,  or  a  community,  can  only  afibxd  a 
certain  sum  to  spend  in  silk,  it  is  obvious  enough  that  less 
silk  will  be  bought  when  the  duty  is  on  than  when  it  is  <^ 
To  that  extent  the  industry  of  all  persons  ei^aged  in  the  manu- 
facture, carriage,  and  sale  of  silk  will  sufier,  aieid  of  course  the 
industry  of  all  those  whom  they  in  their  turn  employ.  To 
that  extent  the  indirect  tax  hinders  trade.  But  is  the  direct  tax 
more  innocent  ?  When  men  pay  income-tax,  they  must  save  it 
out  of  something :  they  mn«f  retrench  somewhere  to  provide  the 

means 
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means  of  paying.  Suppose  they  retrench  in  silk.  The  silk- 
merchant's  trade  is  in  precisely  the  same  case  as  if  it  was  subject 
to  a  customs  duty.  The  consumer's  power  of  buying  is  equally 
shortened,  and  the  trade  is  equally  checked,  whether  the  duty  be 
taken  out  of  his  pocket  by  the  collector  at  his  house  or  by  the 
tretdesman  across  the  counter  in  the  shape  of  an  increased 
price.  Either  way  the  consumer  cannot  buy  so  much  as  he 
otherwise  would  have  done,  and  a  long  chain  of  industries 
paid  by  his  purchases  suffers  in  consequence.  Either  way, 
therefore,  the  State  hinders  commerce  in  proportion  to  the  money 
it  abstracts — reimbursing  it,  it  is  true,  partially  by  its  own  ex- 
penditure of  that  money.  The  argument  applies,  of  course, 
with  equal  force  to  whatever  articles  men  retrench  in,  in  order 
to  pay  their  income-tax.  Commercially  speaking,  therefore,  it 
is  aJl  one  whether  the  revenue  be  raised  out  of  direct  or  out  of 
indirect  taxation,  always  supposing  both  to  be  applied  to  legiti- 
mate objects  in  a  legitimate  way.  On  the  other  hand,  indirect 
taxes  have  vexy  great  political  advantages,  and  political  advan- 
tages are  of  incalculable  importance  in  a  country  where  past 
debts  and  present  needs  make  taxes  higher  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  bring  uneducated 
men  to  appreciate  the  varied  considerations  which  make  a  high 
taxation  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is.  very  easy  for  a 
demagogue  to  persuade  them  that  there  is  waste  in  an  expendi- 
ture about  which  they  know  no  more  than  what  it  suits  his  views 
to  tell  them.  There  is  no  subject  on  which  lying  and  slandering 
are  more  easily  applied  to  the  purposes  of  agitation,  and  there  is 
none  which  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  stirs  men's  hearts  so 
deeply.  Taxation,  therefore,  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  a  high 
taxation,  always  must  involve  an  amount  of  political  danger  which 
it  ought  to  be  a  statesman's  constant  study  to  lessen  by  every 
means  at  his  command.  If  he  cannot  lessen  the  load  of  taxation, 
he  should  adjust  it  so  that  it  shall  not  gall  the  back  that  has  to 
bear  it.  If  he  cannot  relieve  his  people  from  the  taxes  them- 
selves, at  least  he  is  bound  to  relieve  them  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  from  the  bitterness  and  irritation  which  they  are  too  apt  to 
bring  in  their  train.  He  can  prevent  the  evil  from  obtruding 
itself  constantly  on  their  eyes,  and  can  direct  its  main  pressure 
on  the  tough  and  callous  parts  of  the  body  politic,  sparing  those 
that  are  weakly  or  tender.  This  is  what  he  ought  to  do  to  miti- 
gate a  burden  which  he  cannot  take  away ;  and  this  is  precisely 
what  is  effected  by  a  judicious  system  of  indirect  taxation. 

History  shows  us  that  the  only  taxes  which  contain  within 
diemselves  the  seeds  of  political  peril  are  the  taxes  from  which 
there  is  no  escape.     Wherever  political  confusion  has  been  the 

result 
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result  of  burdensome  taxation,  it  has  always  been  either  an  indi- 
rect tax  on  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  or  more  commonly  a  direct 
demand  upon  the  taxpayer,  which  has  been  the  provocation  to 
discontent.  In  England  w6  have  had  disturbances  at  various 
periods  of  our  history  connected  with  poll-taxes,  benevolences, 
and  ship-money ;  the  pitiless  exaction  of  the  taiUe  and  the  feudal 
dues  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  French  revolution  ;  and 
the  existence  of  Austria  is  at  this  moment  threatened  by  the 
despair  of  a  people  ground  down  by  a  land-tax  and  other  imposts 
of  terrible  severity.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  the  inevitable 
tax,  which  cannot  be  escaped  by  any  amount  of  self-denial,  that 
gave  to  the  people  tiie  courage  or  the  despair  necessary  for 
resistance.  Herein  lies  the  political  value  of  our  system  of  in- 
direct taxation.  It  can  never  excite  to  resistance,  for,  levied  as  it 
is  upon  luxuries,  it  is  never  a  compulsory  or  an  inevitable  tax ;  it 
never  comes  upon  a  poor  man  in  evil  times  to  drive  him  to  des- 
peration by  demands  which  he  can  neither  satisfy  nor  evade ;  it 
never  presents  to  his  eyes  the  maddening  contrast  between  strug- 
gling men  weighed  down  by  fiscal  exactions  and  the  sleek 
comfort  of  a  bureau  of  tax-receivers ;  it  never  leaves  in  his  heart 
the  rankling  feeling  that  he  has  been  sold  up  and  brought  to  ruin 
that  the  pittance  which  would  have  saved  him  might  go  to  swell 
the  salary  of  some  functionary  of  state.  If  a  man  finds  himself 
in  such  distress  that  he  cannot  afford  to  contribute  to  the  revenue, 
the  remedy,  so  far  as  indirect  taxation  is  concerned,  is  absolutely 
in  his  own  hands.  He  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  refrain  from 
buying  the  article  taxed,  and  tiien  the  tax,  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, ceases  to  exist  Nobody  who  does  not  wish  to  pay  an 
indirect  tax,  need  pay  it,  and  it  may  therefore  be  fairly  called  a 
voluntary  tax.  It  is  a  tax  constructed  with  a  safety-valve.  The 
moment  the  severity  of  its  pressure  exceeds  the  pleasure  given 
by  the  luxury  on  which  it  is  laid,  tiiat  moment  it  ceases  to  press 
at  all;  consequently  there  is  no  danger  of  its  blowing  up  the 
political  machine.  But  this  is  not  its  only  political  recommenda- 
tion. It  presses  the  heaviest  on  those  who  are  at  once  the  least 
worthy  and  the  least  formidable  citizens  of  the  state.  The  thrifty 
and  frugal  members  of  the  community  are  far  the  most  dangerous 
men  to  irritate,  because  they  possess  the  strength  of  character 
which  will  enable  them  to  give  effect  to  their  irritation.  But  it 
is  precisely  this  class  whom  indirect  taxation  spares.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  extracts  a  very  considerable  revenue  from  the 
thriftiess  and  the  self-indulgent.  But  these  are  a  class  whose 
grievances  receive  little  sympathy,  and  whose  habits  are  a  fatal 
obstacle  to  the  pursuit  of  any  schemes  of  political  disturbance. 
The  fact  that  in  1859  we  levied  twenty-two  millions  and  a  half 
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firom  the  drinkers  of  intoxicating  liquors  alone  shows  what  indi- 
rect taxation,  properly  levelled  at  the  self-indulgent  portion  of 
the  community,  can  do. 

But  even  on  those  unlucky  wights  who,  by  no  legislative  act, 
but  by  the  strength  of  their  own  habits  and  propensities,  are  con- 
demned to  pay  these  taxes,  they  fall  more  lightly  than  the 
gentlest  direct  tax  that  has  ever  been  devised.  Even  while  these 
enormous  sums  are  being  extracted  from  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment, they  do  not  recognise  the  hand  that  squeezes  them.  They 
only  feel  die  tax  in  the  form  of  a  higher  price  :  if  it  is  judiciously 
levied,  they  cannot  measure  its  exact  effect  upon  the  price,  and 
they  know  that  a  vast  number  of  causes  go  to  make  up  a  high 
price  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  taxation.  They  are  accus- 
tomed to  constant  fluctuations  in  the  cost  of  all  the  commodities 
they  buy ;  sometimes  from  causes,  like  depressions  of  trade,  which 
are  quite  unaccountable  to  them ;  sometimes  from  causes,  like 
the  vicissitudes  of  weather,  which  are  wholly  beyond  their  con- 
trol. The  mass  of  them  get  into  the  habit  of  taking  market- 
prices  as  accomplished  facts,  without  caring  to  inquire  of  what 
elements  those  prices  are  made  up.  Of  course  this  is  not  true  of 
all.  There  are  some  inquiring  spirits  who  go  further,  and  who 
know  accurately  how  much  of  die  price  is  prime  cost,  how  much 
is  profit,  and  how  much  is  tax.  But  this  is  only  the  case  with  a 
select  few.  With  the  mass  of  them,  the  ri^e  in  price,  which  may 
be  caused  by  the  duties  of  Customs  and  Excise,  does  not  impress 
them  much  more  than  as  one  among  many  occult  phenomena 
connected  with  a  small  tradesman's  charges ;  and  in  the  multi- 
tude of  variable  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  cost  of  an 
article,  the  consumer  is  very  apt  to  forget  all  about  the  tax. 
How  many  people  have  an^idea  how  much  out  of  the  price  of 
their  newspaper  or  their  pint  of  beer  goes  to  the  Exchequer  ? 
Add  to  this  the  shrewd  suspicion  which  the  majority  of  people 
entertain — a  suspicion  loudly  repudiated  by  economists,  but  not 
altogether  unjustified  by  facts — that,  if  a  duty  were  diminished, 
the  traders  would  contrive  to  intercept  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
relief,  and  you  have  an  account  of  the  feeble  interest  which,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  masses  of  the  people  can  be  induced  to  take 
in  the  remission  of  indirect  taxation. 

These  doctrines  are  old  and  well  accredited  enough,  though 
the  Manchester  school  absolutely  ignore  them.  The  case  for 
indirect  taxation  cannot  be  better  summed  up  than  in  the 
words  of  Adam  Smith,  'not  the  least  among  the  apostles  of 
Free  Trade :' — 

'Such  taxes  upon  luxuries  as  the  greater  part  of  the  duties  of 

OuBtoms  and  Excise,  though  they  fidl  indifferently  upon  eveiy  different 
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spdoies  of  reyoirae,  and  axe  paid  finally  or  without  any  retributioii  by 
whoever  conaumes  l^e  commodities  upon  which  they  are  impoeed,  yet 
they  do  not  always  fall  equally  or  proportionahly  upon  the  revenue  of 
every  individuaL  As  eveiy  man's  humour  regulates  the  degree  of  his 
consumption,  every  man  contributes  rather  according  to  his  humour 
than  in  proportion  to  his  revenue  :  the  profiiso  contribute  more,  the 
parsimonious  less  than  their  proper  proportion.  .  .  s  .  Any  inequality 
in  the  contribution  of  individuals  which  can  arise  from  such  taxes  is 
much  more  than  compensated  by  the  very  circumstance  which  occasions 
that  inequality — ^the  circumstance  that  every  man's  contribution  is 
altogethw  volimtary;  it  being  altogether  in  his  power  to  ccmsmne  or 
not  to  consume  the  commodity  taxed.  Where  «ucA  taxes^  therefore,  are 
properly  (tssesaed,  and  ttpon  proper  commodities,  they  are  paid  with  less 
grumbling  than  any  other^  When  they  are  advanced  by  the  merchant 
or  manis^turer,  the  consumer,  who  finally  pays  them,  soon  comes  to 
confound  them  with  the  price  of  the  commodities,  and  almost  forsets 
that  he  pays  any  tax.' — (Wealih  ofNaJtions,  bk.  ii.,  chap.  6,  art.  iv.) 

These  cansiderations  are  not  much  thought  of  now.  Arithmetic 
has  been  exalted  and  statesmanship  has  been  abased  since  the 
days  when  Adam  Smith  wrote  these  thoughtful  words.  Finance 
is  now  looked  upon  as  a  sheer  matter  of  computation,  a  pure 
problem  of  account ;  and  any  notion  of  importing  into  it  ques- 
tions of  political  expediency  are  treated  as  grovelling  and  un- 
scientific. The  issue  between  the  old  financiers,  who  preferred 
indirect  taxation,  and  the  new  school^  who  detest  it,  is  in  reality 
a  question  between  taxes  that  are  costly  and  taxes  that  are  odious. 
Indirect  taxes  are  costly  in  the  collection  :  let  it  even  be  granted, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  they  are  more  depressing  to  com-  i 

merce  than  the  income-tax.  On  die  other  hand,  the  income-tax 
is  attended  with  a  wide-i^ead  discontent,  which  only  in  very 
exceptional  cases  ever  results  from  the  working  of  Customs  and 
Excise.*      A  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whose  views  upon 

finance 

*  The  ^neral  acquiescence  vith  which  our  indireoC  taxation,  as  it  existed  up 
to  last  spriDg,  was  pud  by  the  mass  of  the  people — ^we  do  not  speak  of  professional 
agitators— has  one  exception,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  one  exception  onlj.  7*he 
hop-duty  is  undoulrtedly  intensely  unpopular  with  the  fkrmers  who  have  to  pay  it. 
For  years  the  hop-growers  have  been  incessantly  besieging  Downing-atreet  with 
prayers  for  postponements  or  relief,  so  that  public  disputations  with  a  hop  deputa- 
tion have  become  a  regular  part  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  occupations. 
But  it  is  not  the  ultimate  tax-payer,  the  consumer,  who  complains  of  the  duty. 
It  is  levied  so  awkwardly  and  so  unjustly  that  the  complaints  come  from  the  hem- 
growers,  who  ought  properly  to  be  wholly  unaffected  by  it,  and  to  occupy  merely 
the  position  of  agents  to  the  Revenue,  advancing  the  duty  in  the  first  instanoe,  and 
recovering  it  afterwards  from  the  consumers.  But  it  is  so  contrived  that  half  the 
hop-growers  are  ruined  in  the  process.  The  tax  is  levied  by  weight,  whether  the 
hops  are  good  or  bad,  dear  or  cheap.  Of  course,  whenever  the  hops  are  cheapened 
either  by  a  plentiful  crop  or  by  their  bad  quality,  the  growers  are  ruined.  To 
make  the  duty  stiU  more  oppressive,  the  Excise  allows  no  bonding ;  whatever  the 
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finance  turn  wholly  upon  qnestions  of  profit  and  loss  may  pos- 
sibly think  that  it  will  pay  better  to  sare  money  than  to  save 
grumbling;  but  a  statesman  who  knows  how  powerfully 
financial  laws  influence  the  temper  and  the  destiny  of  a  people 
will  not  deal  with  the  subject  in  so  narrowminded  a  spirit.  The 
dangers  that  lie  before  England  are  political,  and  not  pecuniary. 
There  is  no  fear  of  her  wealth  being  drained,  or  of  its  growth 
being  seriously  impeded,  by  anything  in  her  present  or  a«iy 
reeent  financial  code.  All  the  great  errors  by  which  it  was  once 
deformed  have  been  many  years  removed ;  and  any  loss,  if  such 
there  be,  which  a  reduction  of  indirect  taxation  can  economise 
now*,  or  could  have  economised  last  year,  is  absolutely  inappr&- 
eiabie  if  considered  as  a  deduction  from  the  natiimal  wealth  of 
England.  A  day  of  the  nation's  labour  would  iBx  more  than 
make  it  up ;  a  strike  on  a  very  small  scale  would  soon  eat  up  the 
saving.  Discontent  upon  a  fiscal  question  is  a  far  more  palpable 
danger.  Our  public  credit,  our  national  position,  and  ultimately 
our  commerce  and  our  wealth,  depend  on  the  continued  acqui- 
escence of  our  people  in  what  is  undoubtedly  a  very  heavy 
burden  of  expenditure.  There  are  not  wantii^  agitators  who  are 
always  ready,  if  circumstances  should  favour  them,  to  make  the 
people  feel  or  fancy  that  it  is  their  interest  to  shake  this  burden 
off.  Some  would  persuade  them  that  the  industry  of  one  gene- 
ration ought  not  to  be  fettered  fay  the  debts  of  another ;  some  that 
an  army  and  navy  are  not  required  for  their  security,  and  are 
only  instruments  for  providing  ^  out-door  relief  to  the  aristo- 
cracy;'  others  that  the  rich,  who  sit  still,  ought  to  pay  every- 
thing, and  not  the  poor,  who  work.  Such  agitations  would  be  an 
evil  for  which  no  saving  in  the  cost  of  collecting  revenue  could 
eompensate ;  and  they  could  only  gather  strength  if  an  unwise 
and  galling  method  of  taxation  had  produced  a  general  dissatis- 
faction with  our  financial  system.  It  is  important,  no  doubt, 
that  taxes  should  be  collected  cheaply,  and  that  they  should  not 
offer,  if  that  be  possible,  even  the  slightest  impediments  to  trade ; 
but  it  is  infinitely  more  important  that  the  people  should  be 
content  with  the  Government  under  which  they  live,  and  Aat 

ststte  of  the  m»rket  may  be,  the  duty  mast  be  paid  by  a  certain  day.  Of  coarse 
prior  and  np  to  that  fktid  day  prices  are  nnnaturally  depressed ;  the  planter  most 
aell,  however  low  the  price,  in  order  to  pay  his  tax,  and  by  this  necessity  often 
loees  fifty  per  cent,  upon  hk  price.  So  widely  does  the  distress  which  it  causes 
•praid,  so  many  people  are  £6rced  to  raise  money  on  any  terms,  that  it  has  been 
stated  that  when  the  Excise  pay-day  comes  in  the  hop  counties,  not  only  hops 
bat  even  com  and  cattle  are  reduced  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  below  their  orainary 
price.  It  is  a  tax  which  only  raises  on  the  average  400,000/.,  and  might  easily  be 
replaoed  by  aa  iaerease  of  the  licence  daty,  which  would  fall  ultimately  upon  the 
same  consumer,  and  produce  a  steady  instead  of  a  fluctuating  revenue. 

Q  2  they 
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they  should  be  as  little  sensitive  as  can  be  to  the  burdens  which 
all  good  and  safe  government  entails. 

This  war  against  indirect  taxation  is  bad  enough,  therefore,  in 
itself  as  a  piece  of  statesmanship,  whatever  it  may  be  as  a  ques- 
tion of  account.  Unhappily  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  inaugurating  this 
recent  change  of  policy,  has  thrown  it  into  the  most  pernicious 
form  that  it  was  possible  to  select  Whether  he  intended  what 
he  has  done,  or  not,  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  the  efifect  of  his 
last  Budget  has  been  not  only  to  cut  off  a  great  slice  from  the 
precious  residue  of  our  indirect  taxation,  but  also  so  to  damage 
the  rest  as  to  furnish  him  in  future  years  with  an  irresistible 
argument  for  further  onslaughts.  By  selecting  for  remission  all 
the  duties — such  as  those  on  wine,  silk,  gloves,  jewellery,  watches, 
plate,  &c. — which  pressed  peculiarly  on  the  rich,  he  has  done  all 
that  in  him  lay  to  dispel  the  contentment  with  which  indirect  taxes 
are  commonly  paid,  and  to  turn  the  contest  for  the  maintenance 
of  them  into  a  struggle  between  rich  and  poor.  As  the  tariff 
stood  before  he  revolutionised  it,  it  contained  duties  of  every 
kind.  There  were  duties  upon  articles  of  general  consumption, 
such  as  tea  and  sugar,  which  were  paid  in  part  by  the  poor,  in 
part  by  the  rich ;  *  and  there  were  duties  upon  the  more  expen- 
sive kinds  of  luxuries,  which  fell  exclusively  upon  the  rich.  It 
would  have  been  better  if  the  number  of  this  latter  sort  had  been 
larger,  for  they  are  the  least  noxious  kind  of  tax  that  can  be 
devised.  But  at  least  the  principle  was  recognised  that  taxes 
ought  to  be  spread  over  a  large  area,  so  that  all  should  share  the 
burden,  and  none  should  be  overwhelmed.  It  was  the  principle 
eulogised  in  1857  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  to  whose  sober  and  uxv- 
heroic  reign  the  City  looks  back  with  vain  regrets : — 

'  In  proposing  the  modifications  which  I  am  about  to  do,  I  would 
bear  in  mind  the  dietam  of  a  writer  whose  opinions  should,  I  think, 
command  some  authority  in  this  Honse — a  writer  in  no  degree 
obnoriouB  to  the  charge  of  being  a  speculative  theorist,  but  a  practical 
man,  conversant  with  various  branches  of  economy,  and  particularly  of 
agricultural  economy — I  mean  Arthur  Yoimg,  whose  travels  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  fSrance  are  doubtless  well  known  to  members  of  this 
House.  After  pointing  out  what  in  his  opinion  are  the  principal  attri- 
butes which  a  system  of  taxation  ought  to  possess,  and  dwellmg  espe- 
cially upon  the  importance  of  equality,  he  makes  the  following  obser- 
vations : — 

'  "  The  mere  circumstance  of  taxes  being  very  numerous  in  order  to 
raise  a  given  smn  is  a  considerable  step  towards  equality  in  the  burden 

*  According  to  the  calculation  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Oommiflrionen,  55i  per 
cent,  of  .the  tea  duties  is  paid  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes ;  44^  per  cent,  b/  the 
lower. 
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&l]mg  on  the  people :  if  I  was  to  define  a  good  system  of  taxation,  it 
should  be  that  of  bearing  lightly  upon  an  infinite  number  of  points, 
heavily  on  none.  In  o^er  words,  that  sim/plicity  of  taxation  is  the 
ffreatest  additional  weight  that  can  he  given  to  taxes,  and  ought  in  every 
country  to  he  scrupulously  avoided," 

^  Now,  Sir,  that  opinion,  though  contrary  to  much  that  we  hear  at 
the  present  day,,  seems  to  me  full  of  wisdom,  and  to  be  a  most  useful 
practical  guide  in  the  arrangement  of  a  system  of  taxation.' — {Sir  O,  C, 
Lewis's  Speech,  Feb.  13, 1867.) 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  contemptuously  pooh-poohs  the  authority 
of  Arthur  Young,  and  of  his  own  colleague,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 
Simplicity  of  taxation,  which  Arthur  Young  condemns,  is  Mr. 
Gladstone's  mania.  It  was  the  chief  credit  which  he  claimed 
for  the  Customs'  legislation  of  the  past  year.  He  and  his  eulo- 
gists were  accustomed  to  boast  that  the  tariff  had  been  reduced 
from  440  to  40  articles ;  and  they  seemed  to  imagine  that  when 
they  had  made  that  boast  they  had  established  a  self-evident  claim 
to  the  admiration  of  mankind.  The  phrase  caught  the  public 
fancy,  and  everybody  went  about  talking  of  the  enormous  advan- 
tages of  the  ^  simplification  of  the  tariff. '  What  those  advantages 
were,  nobody  ever  stooped  to  explain.  Some  people  were  satisfied 
with  a  dim  recollection  that  they  had  heard  accounts  praised  for 
simplicity,  and  that  tariffs  and  accounts  had  some  sort  of  connec- 
tion with  each  other.  Others  looked  upqn  tariffs  as  things  to  be 
learnt  by  heart,  and  concluded  that  the  tariff  which  was  easiest 
Temembered  was  sure  to  be  the  best  Others  recollected  their 
early  preference  for  simple  over  compound  arithmetic,  and,  im- 
pressed by  the  recollection,  instinctively  assumed  that  simplicity 
must  always  have  a  fascination  of  its  own.  But  all  the  sufferers 
under  the  various  tortures  applied  to  them  by  the  Budget  agreed 
to  console  each  other  with  the  remark,  that  the  simplification 
of  the  tariff  was  a  great  thing.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  probably 
influenced  in  part  by  the  abstract  love  of  symmetry  which 
belongs  to  a  worshipper  of  the  beautiful  Perhaps  he  was  im- 
pressed with  Mr.  Cobden's  splendid  idea  that  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica will  be  induced  to  send  to  London  instead  of  to  Paris  for 
/irtides  de  Parts,  by  the  advantage  of  only  having  to  pay  an  extra 
freight  without  an  extra  duty.  But  one  of  the  chief  aims  he 
seems  to  have  had  in  view  curiously  illustrates  the  one-sided  and 
hasty  character  of  his  mind.  The  simplification  of  the  tariff  has 
undoubtedly  this  one  advantage,  that  it  will  make  it  possible  to 
dismiss  a  certain  number  of  Custom-house  officers.  Of  course,  so 
long  as  there  are  dutiable  articles  yielding  a  large  revenue,  no 
very  great  reduction  will  be  possible.  Establishments  must  still 
be  maintained  at  all  the  ports,  and  all  the  searching  and  watching 
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tbat  was  done  before  will  luiTe  to  be  done  still.  But  still  loi— 
thing  will  be  saved  in  clerks,  superintendence,  special  offioen, 
and  the  like.  Daring  the  present  year  200W.  has  been  eccmo- 
mised  in  this  waj ;  and  Sir  T.  Fremantle  has  stated  that  in  two 
more  years  all  the  saving  possible  will  have  been  effected.  Few 
financiers  would  have  thought  such  an  economy  as  this  any  com- 
pensation for  any  politick  mischief^  however  slight  But  the 
idea  of  saving  so  engrosses  Mr.  Gladstone's  whole  mind,  that  he 
cannot  be  brought  to  look  on  finance  in  any  other  light  than  as 
a  matter  of  account  To  him  this  saving  is  a  primary  and  prin- 
cipal recommendation  of  his  simplified  tariff*  quite  sufficient  to 
outweigh  the  risk  of  instilling  into  the  poor  the  suspicion  that 
they  are  being  plundered  by  the  rich.  That  the  tariff  might  be 
simplified,  all  die  duties  upon  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  have  been 
repealed,  and  all  the  duties  upon  the  luxuries  of  the  poor  have 
been  retained.  If  there  had  been  a  wilful  desire  to  make  th€f 
most  popular  form  of  tax  unpopular,  it  could  not  have  been 
attempted  with  a  better  will.  -  The  reproach  of  favouring  the 
rich  is  one  that  Mr.  Bright  has  often  tried  to  cast  upon  Ae 
system  of  indirect  taxation,  which  he  detests.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  he  should  have  enthusiastically  supported  a  change  which 
will  give  the  colour  of  truth  to  his  assertions.  We  trust  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  does  not  share  his  anxiety  to  set  the 
poor  against  the  rich,  will  not  be  beguiled  into  any  further  sim- 
plifications of  the  tariff.  We  even  venture  to  hope  that  a  practical 
experience  of  the  results  of  simplicity  wiU  induce  them,  when 
the  opportunity  presents  itself  to  retrace  a  portion  of  their  UOi^ 
considered  steps.  Fate  may  yet  have  in  store  for  us  some  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  who  is  not  infected  with  the  Manchester 
craze,  and  who  will  not  think  himself  bound  either  to  reduce  the 
area  or  to  discredit  the  popularity  of  the  only  species  of  taxation 
which  is  capable,  without  political  danger,  of  reaching  the  vast 
majority  of  the  nation. 

If  we  are  anxious  to  preserve  our  indirect  taxation  from  Mr. 
Gladstone's  sacrilegious  hands,  it  is  not  from  any  abstract  love  of 
revenue  establishments  or  high-priced  commodities.  The  merits 
of  any  impost  must  at  best  be  negative.  All  are  in  themselves 
commercially  bad ;  there  is  not  one  of  which  the  injurious  effect 
upon  the  national  interests  might  not  be  easily  traced  and  exposed. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  said,  even  for  the  most  innocuous,  is,  that 
it  is  the  best  among  the  many  evils  which  in  that  respect  it  is  at 
our  discretion  to  select.  This'  is  all  we  venture  to  plead  on  be* 
half  of  indirect  taxation.  Its  chief  merit  is  the  demerit  of  the 
substitutes  that  can  be  offered  in  its  stead.     If  we  abolish  or 
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red«oe  indirect  taxation,  the  void  which  it  leaves  must  be  filled 
up  either  by  a  reduction  of  expenditure  or  by  the  ever-expanding 
lacome-tax.  A  little  consideration  of  these  two  alternatives  will 
conviaee  us  of  the  necessity  of  resisting  any  further  onslaughts 
upcm  either  Customs  or  Excise. 

The  reduction  of  expenditure  need  not  detain  us  very  long. 
There  are  some  sanguine  persons  who  look  to  this  resource  for 
relief  from  the  numerous  difficulties  with  which  recent  legislation 
has  beset  our  finance.  In  the  course  of  years  we  trust  that  their 
herpes  may  be  realised.  The  mysterious  policy  of  the  unquiet  spirit 
who  now  directs  the  movements  of  France,  has  forced  every  state  in 
Europe  to  arm.  When  he  has  ceased  to  threaten,  we  may  cease  to 
be  obliged  to  preserve  peace  by  preparing  lor  war.  But  neither 
the  present  aspect  of  affiurs  abroad,  nor  the  nature  of  the  demands 
that  we  have  to  satisfy  at  home,  leaves  much  room  for  the  expectar 
tion  that  any  considefable  reduction  of  expenditure  can  just  now 
be  safely  made.  The  liabilities  this  country  has  to  meet  divide 
themselves  into  four  branches :  1.  .The  interest  of  debt ;  2.  The 
charge  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund ;  3.  The  miscellaneous  expen- 
ditare ;  4.  The  defensive  exp^iditure.  The  interest  of  debt  is 
an  expenditure  which  it  is,  of  course,  whcdly  out  of  our  power 
to  reduce.  The  Consolidated  Fund  is  charged  with  expenses 
which  have  been  judged  by  Parliament  to  be  so  essential  that 
they  have  been  pat  oot  of  the  reach  of  the  annual  caprices  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  this  category  are  included  the  Civil 
List,  the  judicial  and  diplomatic  salaries,  and  a  certain  number 
of  pensions.  On  these  it  is  obvious  that  very  little  in  the  way 
of  retrenchment  can  be  done.  Parliament  is  pledged  to  the 
pensions  and  the  Civil  List  The  diplomatic  service  is  already 
paid  so  badly  that  it  is  with  difficulty  replenished ;  and  the  im- 
portance of  first-rate  Judges  is  too  vital  to  permit  of  any  econo- 
mical experiments  on  their  salaries.  The  third  division,  the 
Miscellaneous  Estimates,  have  always  been  considered  rather  a 
hopeful  field  for  the  reformer's  sickle.  They  include  all  the 
expenditure  which  is  annually  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  the  excepticm  of  that  which  concerns  the  defences  of  the 
country.  The  very  variety  of  the  items,  including  as  they  do 
everything  from  public  buildings  to  Polish  refugees,  tempts 
people  who  have  convinced  themselves,  by  a  priori  reasoning, 
that  there  is  waste  somewhere,  to  fancy  that  a  diligent  scrutiny 
will  find  it  here.  But  to  glean  where  Messrs.  Hume  and  Wil- 
liams have  been  gleaning  before,  is  not  a  very  remunerative  em- 
l^ojinent.  Every  vote  has  been  sifted  too  thoroughly  by  men 
whose  importance  in  the  world  depended  on  their  ingemiity,  to 
leave  mudi  in  the  way  of  discovery  to  be  done.    Some  enthusiastic 
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reformers,  however,  at  their  wits'  ends  for  a  cry,  determined  last 
spring  to  try  an  exploring  expedition  into  the  Miscellaneous  Esti- 
mates, and  see  what  was  to  be  got.  They  induced  the  House  of 
Commons  to  appoint  a  committee,  and  for  a  whole  Session  the 
committee  laboured  with  a  willing  mind  to  ferret  out  some 
abuse.  The  only  abuse,  however,  that  they  even  thought  they 
had  discovered — We  are  far  from  intending  to  endorse  their 
opinion — was  Mr.  William  Cowper.  The  whole  result  of  their 
many  months'  labour  was  a  recommendation  that  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works  should  be  a  permanent  instead  of  a  political 
official.  As  permanent  chiefs  generally  require  a  higher  salary 
in  proportion  than  political  officers  of  the  same  rank,  this  begin- 
ning cannot  be  said  to  open  out  a  very  brilliant  fnture  of 
retrenchment.  The  truth  is,  thkt  the  increase  in  the  Miscel- 
laneous Estimates,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  of  late  years, 
is  due  not  to  heedless  profusion,  but  to  deliberate  policy.  The 
year  1852  has  often  been  taken  as  a  model  year.  It  was  selected 
as  a  standard  by  the  late  Mr.  Wilson  among  others,  who  on  such 
matters  was  no  mean  authority.  A  comparison  of  the  Miscel- 
laneous Estimates  for  1860  with  those  for  1852  will  at  once 
explain  the  cause  of  the  increase  which  has  been  so  much  com- 
plained of: — 

£ 
The  sum  voted  in  1860  was        ..      ..  7,367,329 
The  sum  voted  in  1852  was        ..      ..  4,307,754 

Apparent  increase     ..      ..  3,059,575 
Of  this  was  mere  transfer  of  account ..   1,522,533 

£ 

True  increase      1,637,042 

This  rise  in  the  Estimates  is  accounted  for  by  the  following 
increase : — 

£ 

Education        837,156 

County  Courts         182,225 

County  Police 223,475 

Probate  and  Divorce  Courts 42,660 

New  Courts,  Dublin        10,000 

Increase  of  Consuls' Salaries 134,566 

Submarine  Telegraphs 107,000 

£ 

1,537,082 

In  this  list  education  is  the  great  offender ;  then  come  the  im- 
provements in  the  administration  of  justice  ;  and,  lastly,  come 
the  increased  facilities  for  commerce.  The  increase  of  consuls' 
pay  has  been  adopted,  after  lengthened  investigation,  as  the  only 
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means  of  preventing  the  private  trading  which  is  fatal  to  the 
impartiality  of  their  official  position.  None  of  these  are  reforms 
hastily  adopted,  or  from  which  the  English  people  are  likely  to 
recede.  They  have  been  adopted  mider  a  steady  conviction  that 
their  results  would  more  than  repay  their  cost;  and,  till, a  con- 
trary conviction  gains  ground,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  aban- 
doned. People  who  .rail  at  our  growing  expenditure  forget  that 
it  is  the  nature  of  well-governed  States  to  improve ;  and  that 
improvement  in  a  government,  like  improvements  in  an  estate, 
is  almost  always  a  costly  process.  It  is  possible  to  govern  cheaply 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  governing  badly,  but  efficient  govern- 
ment implies  efficient  machinery :  and,  as  Lancashire  men  ought 
to  know,  efficient  machinery  must  be  paid  for.  No  doubt,  as  Mr. 
Brigiit  is  fond  of  remindii^  us,  the  United  States  are  governed 
more  cheaply  than  England ;  but  we  must  remind  him  in  return 
that  the  results  are  very  different.  There  is  nothing  so  inexpen- 
sive as  Lynch  law  and  Vigilance  Committees.  Repudiation — 
a  stain  which  still  rests  upon  several  of  the  States — ^is  a  great 
relief  to  the  public  Treasury ;  and  filibustering  is  infinitely 
cheaper  than  fighting  according  to  the  laws  of  nations  and  of 
war.  But  the  United  States  are  far  from  having  arrived  at  the 
summit  of  cheap  government  We  imagine  Dahomey  to  be  as 
far  superior  to  the  United  States  in  this  respect  as  the  United 
States  are  superior  to  England ;  and  the  more  the  United  States 
recede  from  the  system  of  Dahomey,  and  approach  to  that  of 
England,  the  dearer  will  their  government  become.  We  cannot 
therefore  share  in  the  anticipations  of  those  who  look  for  any 
material  reduction  in  the  cost  of  our  civil  government  If 
it  were  to  take  place,  we  should  regard  it  as  a  morbid  rather 
than  a  healthy  sign.  It  would  prove  either  that  the  country  was 
stationary  and  had  ceased  to  improve,  or  that  the  Government 
bad  ceased  to  be  equal  to  its  needs.  As  England  increases  in 
population  and  activity,  she  can  no  more  safely  forego  an  in- 
creased expenditure  upon  government,  than  a  railway  can 
increase  in  traffic  without  a  rise  in  its  working  expenses. 

The  Defensive  Estimates,  which  form  the  last  item  in  our 
division,  at  least  present  a  greater  mass  for  an  economist  to 
work  upon.  There  is  no  concealing  the  fact  that  their  increase 
has  been  very  portentous,  and  that  the  burden  presses  heavily 
enough  to  make  everybody  very  keenly  anxious  for  its  reduc- 
tion. In  1852,  the  model  year,  they  amounted  to  no  more 
than  16,573,855/.;  in  1860,  inchiding  the  China  vote,  they 
have  passed  31,000,000/.  The  House  of  Commons,  as  a  body, 
truly  representing  the  resolute  spirit  of  the  nation,  passes  them 
very  contentedly ;  but  they  do  not  escape  vehement  resistance 
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from  a  few  objectcyrs  both  within  and  without  its  walls.  And  as 
the  amount  grows,  perhaps  the  number  grows  of  those  who,  on 
various  grounds,  clamour  for  their  diminution.  Some  base  their 
objections  on  the  narrower  ground,  that,  though  our  piesent 
armaments  are  quite  necessary,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  our 
present  expenditure  is  necessary  too.  They  say  that  with  better 
stewardship  we  should  get  a  great  deal  more  for  our  money. 
The  substance  of  the  complaints  we  are  not  conceined  to  deny ; 
we  only  doubt  the  possibility  of  applying  an  immediate  remedy. 
There  is  no  question  about  llie  abominable  dishonesty  which  has 
been  practised  upon  the  Govemment  in  the  matter  of  the  rotten 
gunboats,  or  of  die  extreme  negligence  which  co«ld  ssfier  that 
dishonesty  to  pass  unchallenged.  It  is  equally  clear  that  there 
must  be  something  unsound  in  a  i^stem  under  which  shipbuiU^ 
ing  in  Ge^emment  dockyards  costs  rather  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  it  would  cost  under  conditions  precisely  similar  in  the 
yards  of  private  builders.  But  these  are  vices  that  will  not  be 
eradicated  in  a  day.  They  are  indications  of  some  deep-seated 
disease,  some  incurable  official  prejudice,  some  reckless  abase 
of  patronage,  which  a  steady  resistance  from  the  higher  authorities 
may  suppress  at  last,  but  the  effects  of  which  cannot  be  cured  at 
a  moment's  notice  by  the  issue  of  an  Admiralty  order.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  whatever  saving  may  be  eiEN:ted  is 
very  likely  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  increase  of  seamen?* 
pay,  which  there  is  a  growing  inclination  in  the  public  mini 
to  concede.  The  wastefulness  of  some  ports  of  the  army  expei^ 
diture  is  equally  evident,  but  is  equally  incapable  of  an  imme- 
diate remedy.  The  great  blot  upon  the  Army  Estimates^  for 
instance,  is  the  non-effective  list.  The  number  of  officers  in 
actual  service  is  10,371 ;  and  we  are  paying  3263,  nearly  one- 
third  as  many,  for  sitting  at  home  and  doing  the  country  tlie 
honour  of  bearing  the  Queen's  commission.  This  enormoMs 
dead  weight  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  a  vice  that  infects 
the  whole  of  our  public  administration — the  constant  oscilla- 
tions of  policy  by  which  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Govenh 
ment  reflect  llie  fickleness  of  public  feeling.  One  year  the  nation 
is  panic-struck,  and  is  mad  for  more  defences;  another  year 
it  is  seized  with  a  fit  of  avarice,  and  is  mad  for  wild  xetrench- 
ment  Of  course  augmentations  and  reductions,  each  on  a  large 
scale,  follow  each  other  with  startling  suddenness,  and  a  great 
nnmber  of  those  who,  in  the  hour  of  panic,  have  been  induced  to 
devote  their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  nation,  in  the  hour  of 
avarice  must  be  kid  upon  the  shelf.  A  severe  critic  might  dia- 
cover  something  still  more  objectionable  in  the  way  in  which 
these  vicious  changes  are  carried  out     The  officer  is  reduced 
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upon  half-pajy  and  mcffmurs  loudly  en&agli  at  that ;  but  the 
ccMnnson  soldier  is  dismissed  with  the  Horse-^uaids'  blessing, 
and  nothing  else.  The  contrast  does  not  improTe  the  temper 
with  which  the  latter  returns  to  his  parish,  as  the  recruiting- 
sergeant  discorers  to  his  cost  when  next  he  Tisils  the  same 
locality*  The  beat  proof  of  the  monstrous  size  of  our  non- 
effectiTe  estimates  will  be  found  in  a  comparison  with  the  same 
estimates  in  the  War  Expenditure  of  France.  The  French  are 
as  well  served  in  the  field  as  we  are,  and  they  maintain  an  army 
nearly  three  times  as  large.  But  their  non-effective  expenditure 
amounts  for  the  present  year  to  269,648/.,  while  that  of  England 
comes  to  2,184,623/.*  Such  a  difference  as  this  undoubtedly  im- 
plies great  abuse,  or  at  least  mismanagement  But  it  is  clearly 
a  source  of  expense  which  no  decision  at  the  War  Office  can  dry 
up.  Wisely  or  fooli^ly  the  money  is  pledged,  and  must  be  paid 
till  the  pledge  is  cancelled  by  the  death  of  the  recipients.  The 
same  conchision  will  be  the  result  of  a  elose  investigation  of 
most  of  die  Mots  which  any  critic  may  hit  in  the  Anny  and 
Navy  Estimates.  There  is  great  room  for  improvements  which, 
many  years  hence,  will^  no  doubt,  bear  fruit  in  a  palpable  re- 
trenchment. But  the  hopes  of  any  large  and  immediate  gain 
from  them  are  very  slender.  For  the  last  three  years  the  War 
Office  and  the  Admiralty  have  been  under  the  charge  of  admi- 
nistrators drawn  from  both  sides  of  the  two  Houses,  and  as  able 
administrators  as  any  that  the  political  world  can  furnish ;  and 
it  is  not  likely,  connd^ng  the  strong  attractions  which  economy 
holds  out  to  any  govennnent,  that  any  opportumty  of  immediate 
saving  should  have  escaped  their  notice. 

There  is  indeed  a  school,  of  whom  our  present  Chancellor  of 
Ike  Exchequer  is  at  the  head,  who  would  summarily  reduce  our 
defensive  estimates^  not  by  any  well-weighed  economy  of  means, 
but  by  the  simple  process  of  dismissing  a  large  part  of  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  on  the  spot  They  affect  to  regard  as  a  night- 
mare the  apprehensions  with  which  the  mass  of  the  nation  con- 
template our  inscratable  neighbour's  dark  schemes  and  growing 
power.  Mr.  Gladstone  is,  no  doubt,  thoroughly  sincere  in  the 
tnist  which  he  reposes  in  the  Emperor,  and  the  contempt  with 
which  he  regards  the  judgment  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  precisely 
to  his  single-mindedness,  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word, 
dmt  most  of  his  political  aberrations  are  due.  His  mind,  with 
all  ila  power,  has  this  strange  peculiarity,  that  his  reason  will  not 

*  It  rniist^  however,  be  bone  ia  mind  that  in  Ffmnee  tbe  Legion  of  Honour, 
wlttch  has  endowments  of  its  own.  and  does  not  appear  on  the  estimates  of  the 
MiBister  of  War,  gives  some  assistance  towards  attaining  a  small  portion  of  the 
ol^eets  which  in  England  are  ch&rged  on  the  non-effective  vote. 
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work  vigorously  on  any  question  in  which  he  does  not  take  a 
hearty  interest ;  and  he  can  only  take  a  hearty  interest  in  one 
<)uestion  at  one  time.  On  any  question  therefore  which  crosses 
the  subject  of  his  heart,  and  which  furnishes  considerations 
that  ought  to  modify  his  views  upon  that  darling  subject,  his 
perceptions  are  blunted,  and  his  reason  will  not  work  true.  Just 
now  the  main  object  of  all  his  thoughts  and  all  his  aims  is  the 
object — very  laudable  in  itself — of  retrenching  the  expenditure  of 
the  Exchequer.  While  this  idea  dazzles  his  mind,  every  other 
consideration  pales  beside  it.  The  passionate  parsimony  of  the 
moment  distorts  every  fact,  and  inverts  every  probability,  in 
order  to  furnish  arguments  that  shall  justify  to  his  own  conscience, 
and  to  his  hearers,  the  course  along  which  it  drives  him.  It 
colours  the  medium  through  which  all  his  political  perceptions 
reach  him,  and  dictates  every  conclusion  to  which  he  comes. 
Just  as  he  cannot  appreciate  the  power  and  the  position  which 
her  colonies  confer  on  England,  because  their  maintenance  is  a 
drain  upon  the  Exchequer,  so  he  is  blind  to  the  signs  of  danger 
which  have  awakened  all  England  to  the  necessity  of  self-defence, 
because  self-defence  involves  expenditure.  Foreign  disturbances 
are  apt  to  upset  the  best  arranged  finance,  and  therefore  he  looks 
upon  them  as  accursed  things,  which  a  good  man  ought  not  to 
recognize.  He  ignored  the  Russian  war  until  it  was  absolutely 
at  his  door.  It  came  upon  him  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  and 
found  him  in  sublime  security,  still  counting  over  the  money-bags 
which  it  was  so  soon  to  snatch  away.  When  Russia  had  actually 
done  what  England  went  to  war  with  jbei  Sox  doing,  and  her 
troops  were  camped  on  Turkish  ground^  be  was  still  asking 
Parliament  to  pass  projects  of  finance  which  presuppoaed  an  era 
of  interminable  peace,  and  executing  operations  upon  stock  which 
assumed  that  nothing  was  likely  to  happen  that  would  lower  its 
price.  He  refused  to  provide  for  the  China  war  when  it  had 
actually  begun,  though  he  is  very  angry  with  Mr.  EUice  for 
saying  so,  and  thought  to  get  rid  oi  it  by  grandiloquently 
calling  it  a  message  of  peace  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho.  Ex- 
perience furnishes  no  arguments  to  the  mind  that  passion 
drives.  He  still  thinks  our  armaments  an  insanity,  our  war- 
like expenditure  a  profligate  waste.  The  Italian  campaign 
has  not  convinced  him  that  France  loves  war;  or  the  seizure 
of  Savoy,  that  the  Emperor  loves  territory.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  he  contemplates  the  occupation  of  Syria  by  French 
troops,  and  of  Suez  by  a  French  colony,  without  a  moment's  fore- 
boding ;  and  that  he  sees  no  cloud  lowering  on  our  horizon  that 
should  deter  us  from  continuing  the  ^simplifications,'  and  the 
*  progresses,'  and  the  *  reforms,'  which  consist  of  striking  with 
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barrenness   the  healthiest  and   most  teeming   branches  of  our 
revenue. 

It  is  fortunate  that  he  has  more  sober  colleagues,  who,  though 
they  abandon  the  taxation  to  him,  judge  of  the  expenditure  for 
themselves.  There  may  possibly  be  a  smaller  estimate  next  year  ; 
but  unless  we  listen  to  the  wild  teaching  of  the  Manchester 
school,  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  in  what  items  the  reduction  i& 
to  be  made.  Whatever  was  needed  for  home  defence  last  year 
will  assuredly  not  be  less  needful  this  year.  The  success  of  the 
Glaire  has  incited  us  to  a  competition  of  which  economy  will 
certainly  not  be  one  of  the  advantages.  The  inc^asing  and 
most  just  liberality  of  the  War  Office  to  the  Volunteers  involves 
a  new  and  growing  item  of  expenditure.  Of  the  expenditure  in 
China  we  can  as  yet  know  nothing.  But  we  know  that  the  ex- 
pedition has  gone  further  inland  than  it  was  ever  anticipated  it 
would,  that  the  stores  have  been  brought  up  with  vast  difficulty 
to  Pekin,  that  Lord  Elgin  talks  of  a  large  part  of  the  army 
wintering  at  Tientsin,  and  that  armies  cost  as  much  to  bring  away 
as  to  send  out  Then  there  is  the  New  Zealand  war,  which  seems, 
to  be  assuming  a  more  and  more  hopeless  character,  and  ivhich^ 
unless  the  mother-country  speedily  assist  them,  threatens  the 
colonists  with  utter  ruin.  Any  assistance  that  we  may  give  must 
needs  be  very  costly.  Enthusiastic  colonists,  who  happen  to  be 
in  England,  are  talking  of  10,000  as  the  number  of  troops  that 
will  be  required,  and  a  million  and  a  half  as  the  probable  ex- 
penditure. All  theiM^  things  do  not  hold  out  much  promise  of 
retrenchment  to  soothe  an  income-tax  payer's  slumbers.  We 
have  not  spoken  of  discretionary  expenses,  such  as  Harbours  of 
Refuge,  Telegraphic  lines.  New  Postal  Subventions,  Increased 
allowances  to  witnesses.  Increased  pay  for  every  branch  of  the 
Service,  Naval,  Military,  and  Civil ;  or  public  buildings,  such  as 
the  New  National  Gallery,  the  building  in  Burlington  Gardens^ 
the  New  Foreign  Office,  and  the  additions  to  the  British 
Museum.  For  these  the  demand  is  never  silent ;  but  we  pre- 
sume that  under  existing  circumstances  they  will  be  deferred  to 
a  more  convenient  season.  Even  the  Birmingham  proposition  of  a 
new  colony  at  Abbeokuta,  with  all  the  advantages  of  Mr.  Bright's 
patronage,  will  probably  have  to  be  postponed.  Without  these  the 
prospect  is  serious  enough.  There  is  every  ground  for  believing 
that  the  other  side  of  the  account  will  not  be  as  satisfactory  as 
might  be  desired.  There  is  not  much  hope  of  a  large  diminution 
of  expenditure ;  but  there  is  something  very  like  a  certainty  of  a 
large  diminution  of  revenue.  The  income  of  1860  was  made  up  of 
all  kinds  of  odds  and  ends  ;  windfalls  from  abroad,  balances  from 
the  year  before,  and  anticipations  from  the  year  after,  which  may 
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serve  a  Minister's  turn  for  once,  bat  cannot  possiMy  be  utilized 
a  second  time.  Five  quarters'  income-tax  cannot  again  be  bioqyld. 
into  the  year ;  the  malt  and  hop  credits  cannot  be  forestalled 
again ;  and  thirteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  cannot  mgBin  be 
taken  out  of  the  balances  of  the  Exchequer.  The  Spanish  debt 
was  a  godsend  which  will  be  sadly  missed,  and  it  is  almost  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  Chinese  indemnity  will  come  in  time  to 
fill  its  place.  Meanwhile  the  increased  spirit  duties  have  not 
answered  the  expectations  that  were  formed  of  them ;  the  hop 
duty  has  in  a  great  measure  disappeared ;  the  consumption  of 
wine  has  not  perceptibly  increased,  so  that  the  remisskNU  of 
duty  are  a  dead  loss  to  the  rerenne ;  and  there  are  seven  hundred 
thousand  pounds  more  of  the  French  Treaty  remianons  which 
take  effect  next  year.  Altogether  the  falling  away  of  the  reyenae 
promises  to  be  a  more  formidaUe  obstacle  to  the  satis£Mtory 
balancing  of  the  account  than  even  the  large  esrimatrs  wfaidi 
seem  to  be  inevitable. 

Unless,  therefore,  some  very  unexpected  succour  is  famished 
by  &e  Chinese  indemnity,  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  belief  that 
Parliament  will  have  to  provide  new  resources  for  the  year  that 
lies  before  us.  If  \fr.  Gladstone  has  his  way,  they  will  probably 
be  invited  to  find  diose  new  resources  in  an  augmented  income- 
tax.  It  will  be  for  ihem  to  weigh  carefully  the  whole  seope  and 
bearii^  of  such  a  demand.  It  will  be  equivalent  to  an  admis- 
sion that  the  income-tax  is  to  become  a  perpetual  impost  Pro- 
mises that  it  should  cease,  constantly  made  and  constantly 
evaded,  have  hitherto  beguiled  Parliament  into  grandng  it  finm 
time  to  time,  without  setting  itself  seriously  to  investigate  its 
manifold  iniquities  and  dangers.  If  a  fresh  increase,  or  even  a 
new  lease  of  it  for  a  length  of  time,  is  asked,  that  task  cannot  lie 
deferred.  Hitherto  all  objections  to  it  have  .been  parried  with 
the  assurance  that  it  is  only  a  temporaiy  evil ;  and,  as  a  tan- 
porary  evil — so  l<mg  as  it  is  not  aggravated — ^it  may  beneoessaiy 
to  submit  to  it  yet  a  few  years  longer.  But  if  it  is  permanently 
to  become  ^  a  mighty  engine '  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  hands  for  pleas- 
ing his  Lancashire  friends^  these  objections  mnst  be  &oed  and 
answered.  They  are  many  and  various,  and  those  which  are  the 
most  weighty  are  not  always  those  that  are  the  most  loadly  urgad. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  open  up  the  thorny  controversy  between 
permanent  and  terminable  incooMS,  which  is  the  heat  known  of 
all  the  income-tax  disputes.  The  Loi^  Annuitant  whoae  inconie 
terminates  in  1885,  the  physician  whose  income  terminates  on 
his  death,  pay  their  ten-pence  in  the  pound  just  as  much  as  tfte 
fnndholder  whose  income  lasts  for  ever.  On  this  alleged  injastice 
issue  is  joined  with  great  vivacity,  and  an  exubarant  diapby  of 
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numetarj  leamiag.  We  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  enter  into  the 
lists  either  on  one  side  or  the  other.  No  good  purpose  would  be 
served  bj  arguing  out  a  question  which  is  not  likely  to  come  up 
for  practical  decision.  We  will  only  notice  in  passing  thcv  contrast 
between  the  income-tax  and  indirect  taxation  which  these  claims 
and  counter-claims  supply.  If  it  be,  as  we  maintain  that  it  is,  one 
of  the  first  merits  of  a  tax  that  it  should  be  paid  contentedly,  the 
income-tax  must  be  one  of  the  most  pernicious  imposts  that  ever 
were  devised.  The  spirit-taxes  and  the  tobacco-tax  raise  an  enor^ 
mous  revenue — ^in  the  latter  case,  by  the  help  of  restrictions  upon 
the  farmer,  which  h  priori  might  be  thought  oppressive ;  yet  not 
an  echo  of  a  murmur  is  ever  heard  against  them.  The  income- 
tax,  even  at  the  present  rate,  does  not  yield  half  as  much ;  and  yet 
there  is  no  respite  from  the  outcry  that  comes  up  from  every  clasi^ 
that  lies  under  its  pressure.  There  is  a  universal  agreement 
among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  that  it  is  oppressive,  in- 
quisitorial, and  intolerable  ;  and,  besides  this  combined  denuncia- 
tion,  each  particular  class  has  its  own  private  grievance  against 
the  tax.  The  most  opposite  parties  in  the  State,  though  the  sub- 
stitutes they  propose  for  it  are  dififerent,  vie  in  their  complaints  of 
the  severity  with  which  it  presses  on  the  people.  The  Cooserva- 
tives  nativally  view  all  direct  taxation  with  jealousy  from  die 
special  facilities  for  fiscal  plunder  that  it  afibrds.  But  other  parties, 
besides  the  Conservative,  view  the  inquisitorial  character  of  the 
income-tax  with  abhorrence.  Witness  the  foUowii;^  extract  firom 
an  Ultra^Radical  Manifesto  i-^ 

'The  essential  vice  of  tiie  system  is,  that  it  confides  to  the  €k)vem- 
laent  agents  IrregponsiMe  Power  to  be  necredy  exereiaed;  therefore, 
MKf  amount  of  extortion  and  oppression  may  be  practised  with  im- 
pmitf.  The  Govexmnott  is  always  neoessitous  and  clamorous  for 
money*  The  tax-officials  find  jGeirrour  aeeording  to  l^e  amount  they 
can  obtain.  Add  to  these  &ict8,  that  the  tribimal  is  seeset,  beoause 
no  man  can  publish  his  private  a^Gurs,  and  we  have  the  odious  ma- 
chinery of  despotism  under  which  the  country  at  this  moment  suffers. 
So  well  are  the  arbitrary  powers  of  the  Crovemment  agents  understood, 
and  so  grating  to  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman  is  the  Secret  Tri- 
bunal, that  it  is  a  common  observation  among  taxpayers,  that  they  will 
pay  any  charge,  right  or  wrong,  rather  than  pass  the  ordeal.  A  keen 
Government  agent  understands  this,  and  knows  how  to  turn  it  to  a 
pK^table  account ;  profitable,  that  is,  for  a  time ;  but  these  practices 
zeooil  open  the  Government  in  more  ways  than  one. 

<  Among  otiber  evils,  men  of  business  must  submit  to  the  indignity 
of  having  their  affoizs  examined  by  commissioners  who  are  scoielsimes 
tbear  rivals  in  trade.  Disclosmres  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  condueliBg  a 
given  department  of  business,  which  skill  or  genius  may  have  rendered 
lucrative,  may  put  in  risk  the  eotize  biuunees  income  of  the  tradesman. 

It 
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It  may  tlirow  the  benefit  of  his  ingenuity  into  the  hands  of  his  riyals. 
Solvent  men  sometimes  have  to  appeal  before  commissionerB  in  the 
same  business  whom  they  know  to  be  insolvent.  It  may  be  said  of  many 
successful  men  of  business,  that  in  the  course  of  their  career  they 
have  been  placed  in  positions  of  difficulty,  where,  if  their  credit  were 
unquestioned,  they  could  well  recover  from  temporary  embarrass- 
ments ;  while  the  disclosures  of  the  Secret  Tribunal  of  the  Income 
Tax  would  destroy  them.  Who  does  not  remember  such  cases  in  our 
rapidly  recurring  periods  of  panic ;  and  who  does  not  know  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  national  importance  in  such  periods  to  help  every  man 
who  deserves  assistance  ?  What  will  be  the  conduct  of  all  govern- 
ments, and  their  agents,  in  a  department  where  there  can  be  no 
pubHcity?'* 

This  language  is  vehement  enough,  but  it  is  scarcely  more 
decisive  in  its  censure  than  the  words  used  nearly  a  century  ago 
by  the  Aristotle  of  Political  Economy : — 

'Capitation  taxes,  if  it  is  attempted  to  proportion  them  to  the 
fortune  or  revenue  of  each  contributor  [the  exact  description  of  the 
income  tax],  become  altogether  arbitrary.  The  state  of  a  man's 
fortune  varies  from  day  to  day,  and  without  an  inquisition  more 
intolerable  than  any  tax,  and  renewed  at  least  once  a  year,  can  only 
be  guessed  at.  His  assessment,  therefore,  must  in  most  cases  depend 
apon  the  good  or  bad  humour  of  his  assessors,  and  must  therefore  be 
altogether  arbitrary  and  uncertain.' — Wealth  of  Nations,  book  v.  ch.  2, 
art.  4. 

Nothing  shows  more  strikingly  how  the  tax  galls  and  chafes 
those  who  have  to  bear  it  than  the  fact  that  every  class  of  tax- 
payer complains  that  he  has  more  than  his  fair  share  of  burden 
to  support.  The  landowner  complains  that  it  is  levied  on  his 
gross  receipts,  no  deductions  for  management  or  repairs  being 
allowed  ;  and  that  thus  he  is  made  to  pay  sixteen  or  seventeen 
per  cent,  more  than  those  whose  property  is  in  money.  The 
houseowner  has  a  like  complaint  to  make,  though  his  case  is 
somewhat  harder — for  the  net  income  from  house  property  bears 
a  still  smaller  proportion  to  the  gross  receipts.  It  has  been 
stated  that  owners  of  small  house  property  sometimes  pay  in 
reality  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  the  percentage 
which  is  nominally  exacted  from  them — the  revenue  officers  re- 
fusing to  take  any  note  either  of  bad  debts  or  repairs.  The 
grievance  of  the  trading  and  professional  classes  we  have  already 
noticed  ;  and  if  they  complain  that  the  precariousness  of  their 
incomes  has  not  been  sufficiently  taken  into  account,  the 
annuitant,  whose  income  is  not  simply  precarious,  but  doomed, 
naturally   thinks  that   his  case   of  hardship   is   stronger    still. 

*  Papers  of  the  Income-Tax  Relbnn  Aaeociation,  1857. 
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Meanwhile  the  fundholder,  at  whose  exceptional  good  fortune 
all  these  murmurs  are  levelled,  grumbles  out,  that,  in  taking  back 
by  force  from  its  creditors  so  large  a  slice  of  its  own  debt,  the 
State  has  tampered  lightly  with  its  credit.  Of  course,  in  point 
of  abstract  justice,  these  complaints  to  a  certain  extent  neutralize 
each  other.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  irritation 
which  they  cause.  Each  man  only  thinks  of  his  own  hardship, 
and  does  not  comfort  himself  at  all  when  he  discovers  a  similar 
affliction  in  his  neighbour.  The  grievances  ought  theoretically 
to  be  set  off  against  each  other ;  but  practically  they  combine 
into  one  formidable  aggregate  of  discontent 

One  item  of  peculiar  injustice  indeed  there  is,  which  both 
fundholder  and  landowner  have  a  right  to  urge,  and  which  is 
too  formidable  for  any  setoff  to  make  it  good.  As  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  precariousness  of  their  incomes,  the  trading  and 
professional  classes,  who  pay  under  Schedule  D,  enjoy  a  relief 
against  which  the  other  schedules  loudly  and  justly  murmur. 
This  relief  is  very  considerable  in  amount,  if  all  tales  be  true ; 
but  it  is  curiously  distributed.  It  is  not  given,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  to  the  deserving  or  to  the  embarrassed ;  it  is  given 
only  to  the  dishonest ;  and  the  amount  of  relief  given  increases 
precisely  in  proportion  to  the  dishonesty  of  the  recipient  The 
evasions  committed  by  those  who  make  returns  under  Schedule  D 
are  a  matter  of  mournful  notoriety.  Considering  the  tempta- 
tions that  are  offered,  it  would  be  wonderful  if  they  were  less 
numerous  than  they  are.  The  ease  with  which  they  can  be 
perpetrated,  the  impunity  and  certain  gain  that  follow  them, 
are  sufficient  to  overdirow  the  equilibrium  of  all  but  the  sturdiest 
consciences.  The  very  inequalities  of  the  tax,  the  injustice  with 
which  it  is  admittedly  levied,  and  the  false  promises  by  the  help 
of  which  it  has  again  and  again  been  wrung  from  Parliament,  no 
doubt  contribute  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who  send  in 
fraudulent  returns.  If  it  were  reserved,  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  rare 
and  grave  emergencies,  when  every  other  consideration  is  over- 
borne by  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  supply  of  money,  the  patriot- 
ism of  taxpayers  would  be  appealed  to  not  in  vain,  and  in  their 
country's  need  men  would  forget  the  injustices  of  the  tax.  But 
it  is  otherwise  when  it  is  exacted  for  £he  purpose  of  trying  on 
financial  experiments,  or  satisfying  political  allies.  The  indigna- 
tion of  the  taxpayer  finds  vent  in  the  silent  but  effective  form  of 
a  curtailed  return  to  Schedule  D.  Men  screen  their  falsehood  to 
their  own  minds  by  the  excuse  that  it  is  only  an  unscrupulous  war- 
fare with  an  unscrupulous  oppressor.  How  far  the  frauds  go,  it  is, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  impossible  to  say.  Every  one  ^mits 
them  to  be  very  large.     No  one  can  glance  at  the  very  moderate 
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number  of  the  traders  and  professional  men  wlio,  according  to  the 
returns,  profess  themselves  to  earn  more  than  1000/.  a  year,  with- 
out  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  either  Lancashire  and  the  City 
are  content  with  profits  of  the  humblest  order,  or  that  wholesale 
falsifications  are  going  on.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are  less  prevalent  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  Under 
Mr.  Pitt's  income-tax  the  limit  of  exemption  was  at  first  fixed  at 
60/.,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  lower  it  to  50/.,  in  consequence 
of  the  extraordinary  number  of  people  whose  income,  by  a  strange 
coincidence,  happened  to  amount  to  59/.  IO5.  It  is  said  that  ^e 
most  amusing  disclosures  of  the  kind  were  made  when  the 
Proctors  of  the  old  Probate  Court  sent  in  their  claims  for  com* 
pensation.  At  first  the  Treasury  were  quite  startled  at  the 
enormous  incomes  of  which  the  new  law  was  about  to  rob  these 
worthy  men.  Fortunately  it  occurred  to  them  that  another  state- 
ment of  the  Proctors'  incomes,  furnished  for  a  very  different  pur- 
pose, existed  in  the  Archives  of  the  Income-Tax  Commissioners. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  conducted  the  inquiry,  has  given 
to  the  world  a  few  instances  of  the  results  of  the  comparison  of 
these  two  sets  of  returns,  which  are  highly  edifying.  One 
gentleman  had  returned  8000/.  to  the  income-tax,  having  actually 
earned  9000/.  A  respectable  firm  returned  8,800/.  as  their 
earnings  in  five  years,  having  really  earned  31,432/.  Another 
legal  worthy  took  a  still  higher  flight  of  genius,  and,  having 
earned  2000/.  in  the  year,  returned  200/.  to  die  income-tax,  and 
claimed  compensation  of  the  Treasury  on  an  income  of  3000/. 
Similar  revelations  have  occasionally  been  elicited  in  actions 
against  railway  companies  upon  accidents,  in  which  the  sufferer's 
accounts  of  the  money  value  of  his  ownj  powers,  as  given  in  evi- 
dence, and  as  afterwards  ascertained  by  his  returns  under 
Schedule  D,  have  presented  an  instructive  contrast  But  it  is 
only  chances  like  these  that  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  systematised 
dishonesty  which  so  materially  lightens  the  weight  of  the  income- 
tax  upon  the  less  scrupulous  portion  of  the  trading  class.  Of 
the  a^xegate  loss  to  the  revenue  it  is  impossible  to  form  any 
confident  computation.  Mr.  M^CulIoch,  without  giving  any 
grounds  for  his  calculation,  assumes  that  more  than  one-half  of 
the  classes  assessed  under  Schedule  D  make  false  returns.  Other 
calculators,  quoted  by  Mr.  Babbage,  estimate  that  when  the 
income-tax  was  at  sevenpence  in  the  pound.  Schedule  D,  taken  as 
a  whole,  did  not  pay  more  than  fourpence. 

Tlie  truth  is,  that  the  frauds  upon  the  income-tax  stand  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  smuggling,  the  existence  of  which 
has  often  been  advanced  as  a  conclusive  argument  against  in- 
direct taxation.      We  know  die   injury  which  an   unchecked 
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system  of  smuggling  causes  to  the  revenue,  the  injustice  it  in- 
flicts upon  the  fair  trader,  and  the  demoralisation  it  spreads 
among  all  classes  of  the  community ';  but  it  is  impossible  to 
make  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  extent  of  these  results.  So  it  is 
with  the  frauds  upon  the  income-tax.  Though  nobody  can  give 
actual  statistics  to  indicate  the  evils  that  they  cause,  they  are  as 
great,  barring  actual  breaches  of  the  peace,  as  were  ever  caused 
by  smuggling  in  its  palmiest  days.  Indeed,  in  some  respects, 
they  are  greater.  They  cover  a  wider  area,  and  they  are  more 
incurable.  Smuggling  only  oppressed  the  honest  trader  in  a  few 
branches  of  commerce,  and  only  demoralised  a  few  districts. 
The  malign  influence  of  Schedule  D  is  more  impartially  dis- 
tributed. It  equitably  spreads  injustice  and  demoralisation  over 
the  whole  of  the  commercial  worl^.  Not  in  one  but  in  every 
trade  the  easy  conscience  runs  unburdened  in  the  race  of  com- 
petition, while  the  honest  man  runs  with  the  clog  of  four  per  cent. 
round  his  leg.  And  in  every  trade  alike  the  Government  gives 
the  trader  the  first  easy  lessons  in  lying,  the  first  apprenticeship 
in  cooking  accounts  and  doctoring  calculations.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  believe  that  this  education  has  had  a  deep  influence  upon 
the  morality  of  commerce.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  attributed  to 
Peel's  finance  all  the  prosperity  which  since  PeeFs  time  we  have 
enjoyed.  If  we  were  inclined  to  apply  the  post  hoc  ergo  propter 
hoc  with  similar  rigour,  we  might  credit  Peel's  income-tax  with 
all  the  frightful  increase  of  commercial  dishonesty  which  during 
the  last  ten  years  has  come  to  light.  Undoubtedly  it  must  be 
ranked  as  one  among  the  causes  of  these  melancholy  scandals. 
From  the  false  returns  under  Schedule  D,  which  the  system  of 
the  income-tax  almost  invites,  to  reckless  accommodation-bills, 
fictitious  dividends,  forged  dock-warrants,  the  steps  are  short  and 
ea^. 

Unfortunately,  the  evil  is  as  incurable  as  it  is  grave.  It  is  in- 
separable from  the  income-tax  itself.  A  well-organised  pre- 
ventive system  and  a  liberal  expenditure  can  do  much  to  keep 
smuggling  in  check.  We  levy  on  tobacco  a  duty  of  more  than 
its  value,  so  that  the  'profits  of  the  successful  smuggler  must  be 
immense ;  yet  the  vigilance  of  the  revenue-officers  has  reduced 
this  once  thriving  industry  to  a  very  languid  and  poverty-stricken 
condition.  But  this  vigilance  is  an  impossibility  in  the  case  of 
the  income-tax.  If  it  were  carried  far  enough  effectually  to  pro- 
tect the  revenue  from  fraud  and  the  fair  trader  from  unfair  com- 
petition, it  would  raise  a  rebellion  in  six  months.  The  inquisi- 
torial proceedings  of  the  Income-tax  Commissioners  are  already 
as  much  as  the  patience  of  the  people  can  bear.  Their  arbitrary 
assessments,  made  on  the  basis  of  gossip  gathered  by  their  pri- 
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vatc  spies,  stand  out  in  glaring  and  painful  contrast  to  the  spirit 
in  which  English  institutions  are  generally  worked.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  hostile  description  of  their  modus  operandi^  but  we  doubt 
if  it  is  very  far  from  the  truth : — 

'  These  Coinimfisioners  for  general  purposes  appoint  "  additional 
Commissioneis "  for  special  purposes.  The  office  and  duties  of 
^additional  Commissioners"  diould  be  brought  prominently  before 
the  public.  The  existence  of  such  officers  is  scarcely  known,  or  eyen 
suspected.  In  so  ficur  as  information  can  be  obtained,  it  appears  they 
are  secret  officers,  selected  from  among  the  most  respectable  inha- 
bitants, whose  names  are  carefuUy  concealed  from  the  pMic ;  and  they 
are  appointed  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  their  neighbours,  and  to  determine 
at  what  amounts  their  neighbours*  incomes  are  to  he  assessed.  They  do 
not  hear  appeals.  Here,  then,  is  an  appointment  of  secret  inquisitors 
to  perform  duties  that  will  not  bear  the  light,  and  a  perfect  system  of 
espionage  is  thus  established.  The  secrecy  observed  as  to  these 
"  additional  Commissioners  "  speaks  Tolumes  as  to  the  opinion  of  all 
parties  concerned  upon  the  work  they  have  to  do.'  * 

And  yet  even  this  system  is  powerless  to  protect  the  revenue, 
or  to  ensure  anything  like  a  fair  distribution  of  the  burden.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  it  cannot  safely  be  stretched  further. 

But  the  worst  has  not  been  said  of  the  Income-tax  yet.  It 
is  galling,  corrupting,  grossly  unjust.  But  these  are  not  its 
gravest  evils  in  a  political  point  of  view.  It  is  more  for  the 
exploits  of  which  it  is  capable  in  the  future,  than  for  those  of 
which  it  has  been  actually  guilty  in  the  past,  that  it  ought  to  be 
exterminated  without  scruple,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  without 
delay.  To  appreciate  its  real  dangers,  it  is  necessary  to  view  it 
in  connexion  with  the  gradual  transfer  of  power  that  has  been 
and  is  taking  place  from  the  hands  of  the  rich  and  educated  to 
the  hands  of  the  uneducated  and  poor.  The  principle  of  ex- 
emption which  has  been  admitted  into  it  is  of  slight  operation 
now ;  but  with  a  very  small  development  it  will  form,  in  demo- 
cratic hands,  the  most  tremendous  engine  for  loading  the  rich 
minority  with  the  whole  taxation  of  the  country.  The  Income- 
tax  that  existed  during  the  great  war  went  as  low  as  incomes  of 
50/.  The  present  Income-tax  does  not  go  below  incomes  of 
100/. ;  and  the  exemptions  probably  include,  besides  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  present  electors,  all  those  with  whom  the 
Reform  Bill,  recently  defunct,  would  have  swamped  the  con- 
stituencies. Raise  the  exemption  only  a  little  higher,  and  the 
overpowering  majority  of  the  electors  will  come  widiin  its  scope. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  undaunted  spirit  has  contemplated  even  this 
contingency : — 

*  Papers  of  Ineome-Tax  Reform  Aisoeiation,  1867. 
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<  I  frankly  own  that  it  is  my  opinion,  especially  if  it  shonid  be 
found  impracticable  to  adopt  a  plan  of  general  reconstruction,  that 
ibe  House  should  consider  in  a  future  year,  should  the  income  tax 
continue  at  a  high  rate  in  time  of  peace,  of  some  extension  in  some 
form  or  other  of  a  mode  of  mitigation  or  partial  relief  to  the  lower  doss 
of  incomes,** 

When  this  convenient  arrangement  shall  have  been  accom- 
plished, is  there  any  one  Utopian  enough  to  doubt  as  to  the 
result?  The  Income-tax  will  then  undoubtedly  become  popular 
— ^more  popular  than  the  cleverest  indirect  tax  that  ever  was  de- 
vised ;  for  the  transfer  of  your  own  burden  to  your  neighbour's 
shoulders  is  never  an  unpalatable  process.  The  exempted  classes 
will  rule  the  hustings,  and  will  dictate  the  pledge  to  which  every 
candidate  must  subscribe.  We  know,  from  very  recent  experi- 
ence, the  massiveness  and  nauseousness  of  the  pledges  which  a 
cancUdate,  when  the  competition  is  close,  can  bring  himself  to 
swallow.  The  exempted  electors  will  have  no  diflficulty  in  find- 
ing supple  candidates  to  give  effect  to  their  new-bom  admiration 
of  the  Income-tax.  There  seems  no  reason  why,  if  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's idea  be  carried  out,  any  limit  should  be  put  to  their 
demands.  Even  the  moral  sense  of  the  majority  of  the  electors, 
such  as  it  is,  is  not  likely  to  present  an  obstacle.  A  bold  pro- 
position to  confiscate  property  would  probably  shock  even  the 
dilute  morality  that  prevails  in  an  urban  constituency.  But  the 
existence  of  an  Income-tax  with  exemptions,  opens  a  storehouse 
of  financial  fallacies,  from  which  anodynes  could  be  procured  in 
any  quantities,  for  any  slight  irritation  with  which  the  electoral 
conscience  might  be  afflicted.  First,  it  would  be  contended 
that  the  debt  had  been  incurred  at  the  time  the  richer  classes 
were  in  power,  and  that  it  was  fair  that  those  who  had  con- 
tracted the  debt  should  also  pay  it  Throw  the  debt  on  the 
Income-tax,  would  therefore  be  the  cry.  Then  it  would  be  said, 
as  it  has  been  often  said,  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country, 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  large  defensive  force,  was  a  thing 
which  concerned  the  richer  classes  alone  ;  and  therefore  that  the 
Income-tax  might  also  undertake  to  dispose  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Estimates.  If  such  a  stone  is  once  set  rolling,  there  is  no 
telling  where  it  will  stop.     Mr.  Babbage  justly  says : — 

*  If  it  is  thought  that  the  danger  arising  from  the  influence  of  ex- 
emptions upon  the  votes  of  the  constituency  of  the  country  has  been 
overstated,  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  this  danger  is  the  consequence 
of  a  great  principle  of  human  nature — self-interest ;  and  that  thai  self- 
interest  acts  over  very  large  masses  of  the  constituency, — indeed,  over 
by  fur  the  larger  portion  of  it,  thus  creating  a  class  of  persons  per- 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Income-Taz  Bill,  March  23, 1860. 
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manently  intefested  in  the  advance  of  SocialiBii^  and  endowed  wiA  a 
power  with  which  even  now  it  is  difficult  to  cope. 

<No  chi88  will  act  constantly  in  opposition  to  its  own  interest. 
Many  an  eleotor  who  would  scorn  a  hribe  administered  in  the  shape 
of  money  put  into  his  pocket,  would  feel  little^  scruple  in  giving  his 
suf&ago  to  that  candidate  who  would  vote  for  measures  to  prevent 
money  heing  taken  ouJt  of  the  voter's  pocket. 

<  Exemptions  are  temptations  placed  before  a  higher  class  of  electors 
than  those  who  are  open  to  a  mere  money  bribe :  they  are  calculated 
to  obscure  the  just  and  impartial  perceptions  of  those  to  whom  they 
are  applied. 

'  It  is  unfortunate,  that  by  the  very  nature  of  the  exemptions  from 
tho  income  tax,  a  large  number  of  the  electors  of  this  country  have  a 
direct  pecuniary  interest  in  preferring  its  augmentation  to  any  other 
mode  of  taxation.  In  consequence  of  these  unjust  and  unstatesman- 
like  exemptions,  numbers  of  electors  will  urge  their  representatives  to 
pledge  themselves  to  oppose  all  other  taxes : — and  the  ultimate  result 
might  be,  that  the  wecJthy  would  be  ui\justly  plundered, — capital  be 
driven  from  the  land,  and  at  last  the  ruined  fortunes  of  the  nch  would 
be  accompanied  by  the  absolute  starvation  of  the  poor.'  * 

This  passage  was  written  before  the  semi-exemption  of  In* 
comes  between  100/.  and  150/.  had  been  introduced.  Its  argu- 
ment of  course  applies  to  any  state  of  things  in  which,  whether 
by  the  increase  of  the  exemption  or  the  lowering  of  the  suffiuge, 
a  majority  of  the  electors  consists  of  persons  upon  whom  the 
Income-tax  does  not  press.  To  what  extent  Mr.  Gladstone 
intends  to  carry  the  relief  of  the  poorer  incomes  which  he  has 
promised,  it  is  impossible  to  guess.  Bat  whether  the  change 
which  is  contemplated  in  that  direction  be  great  or  small,  we 
know  that  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  pledged 
to  another  change,  which  will  have  a  precisely  similar  e^ct  A 
Reform  Bill  which  should  recruit  the  constituencies  with  large 
contingents  from  the  class  that  is  absolutely  exempt,  will  operate 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  limit  of  exemption  was 
raised.  These  pledges  were  happily  evaded  during  the  past 
Session,  and  we  hope  they  may  now  be  considered  as  historical. 
But  we  never  know  what  shifts  of  fortune  may  await  us,  or  how^ 
much  pressure  the  Parliamentary  dislike  of  a  Reform  JSill  can 
withstand.  Every  year  that  the  Income-tax  lasts  is  a  fresh  risk. 
If  the  exempted  classes  come  to  power  and  find  the  Income-tax 
still  in  operation,  it  will  be  an  evil  day  for  the  classes  they 
supersede. 

Duties  of  Customs  and  Excise,  like  all  other  taxes,  may  have 

*  Thonghts  on  the  Priaoiplei  of  TaxatioDf  pp.  lO^  19. 
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their  evils.  They  may  be  costly  in  the  collection,  and  they  may 
have  a  slight  tendency  to  hinder  trade.  But  at  least  they  are 
politically  safe.  Their  worst  evils  are  blessings  compared  to 
the  oppression  and  the  danger  of  the  Income-tax.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone Jh^s  special  reasons  for  his  novel  affection  for  this  impost. 
He  would  gladly  keep  it  as  an  engine  to  torment  and  terrify 
the  nation  into  me  reductions  of  expenditure  which  he  desires. 
His  notion  of  the  duty  of  a  Minister  is  so  to  frame  his  measures 
as  to  excite  agitations  that  shall  drive  his  successor  to  abandon 
the  policy  he  himself  is  driven  to  pursue.  He  legislates  pur- 
posely to  create  discontent,  in  order  that  discontent  may  re-act 
on  legislation.  It  is  a  reckless,  and  scarcely  a  loyal  policy :  but. 
it  is  one  that  at  least  the  House  of  Commons  can  have  no  motives 
to  adopt.  They  do  not  wish  to  apply  a  thumb-screw  to^them- 
selves ;  or  to  play  the  perilous  game  of  fanning  agitation,  in  order 
that  it  may  put  a  force  upon  their  own  deliberations.  Experience 
must  have  convinced  them  that  the  farce  of  calling  the  Income- 
tax  provisional  cannot  go  on  much  longer.  The  decision  must 
soon  be  taken  whether  the  Income-tax  is  to  be  exeeptional  or 
permanent ;  and  that  decision  will  greatly  depend  on  the  attitude 
they  adopt  this  year.  They  must  be  beguiled  by  no  further 
chimseras  of  heroic  finance  into  increasing  its  biurden.  They 
must  not  trust  that  its  mere  odiousness  will  destroy  it,  or  that 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  will  ever  spontaneously  dispense 
with  so  convenient  a  substitute  for  statesmanship.  It  is  demoral- 
iaing,  inquisitorial,  intolerable ;  so  inherently  unfair  that  states- 
men have  abandoned  in  despair  the  hope  of  making  it  equitable ; 
dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the  State  if  levied  impartially  over 
the  whole  nation,  fatal  to  the  rights  of  property  if  confined  to 
the  more  wealthy  few.  But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  unless  a  blow 
be  struck  at  it  right  early,  this  generation  will  not  see  its  end. 
Its  very  demerits  give  it  a  certain  value  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Minister  whose  thankless  task  it  is  to  find  r^ni,  quoeunque  modo 
rem.  If  he  be  lazy,  its  fatal  simplicity  relieves  him  from  all 
trouble ;  if  he  be  hard  pressed,  it  supplies  abundant  funds  where- 
with to  purchase  the  support  of  this  or  that  class-interest  by  the 
remission  of  other  taxes ;  if  he  be  bidding  high  for  mob  support, 
it  is  impossible  for  ingenuity  to  devise  a  more  trenchant  imple- 
ment of  confiscation.  It  will  not  be  parted  with  by  the  Minister 
until  the  House  of  Commons  shows  a  steady  determination  to 
shake  off  the  burden,  and  to  give  a  tardy  reality  to  the  pledges 
by  which  the  English  people  were  originally  cajoled  into  ac- 
cepting so  pernicious  and  perilous  a  tax. 
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Art,  VIII.-A^i^ay*  and  Reviews.     London,  1860.  , 

1.  The  Education  of  the  World.     By  F.  Temple,  D.D.,  Head  ' 
Master  of  Rugby  School.  ' 

2.  BunserCs  Biblical  Researches.     By  Rowland  Williams,  D.D.,  I 
Vice-Principal,  Lampeter  College.  I 

3.  On  the  Study  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.     By  Baden  | 
Powell,  M.  A.,  F.R.S.,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry,  Oxford. 

4.  The  National  Church.     By  H.  B.   Wilson,  B.D.,  Vicar  of 
Great  Staughton. 

5.  On  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony.     By  C.  W.  Goodwin,  M.A.  ' 

6.  Tendencies  of  Religious   T/iought  in   England,   1688 — 1750. 
By  Mark  Pattison,  B.D. 

7.  On  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture.      By   Benjamin  Jowett, 
M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek,  Oxford.     London,  1860. 

rilHE  volume,  the  title  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
JL  of  this  article,  has  met  with  a  circulation,  and  excited  a 
measure  of  remark,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  far  greater  than  it 
would  naturally  have  obtained  by  its  mere  literary  merits.  There 
is  in  truth  in  die  volume  nothing  which  is  really  new,  and  little 
which  having  been  said  before  is  said  here  with  any  new  power, 
or  with  any  great  additions,  either  by  way  of  amplification, 
illustration,  or  research. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  Essay,  we  think  the  mere 
literary  character  of  the  volume  below  what  we  should  have  been 
ed  to  expect  from  the  names  of  the  several  essayists.  Especially 
does  this  apply  to  the  contribution  of  Dr.  Temple,  with  which 
the  volume  opens.  There  is  really  nothing  in  it  but  the  working 
out,  with  often  a  pleasant  fancifulness,  and  oftener  still  some- 
thing of  the  prolixity  into  which  the  writer  of  allegory  is  so 
apt  to  be  betrayed,  of  a  rather  forced  similitude  between  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  race  of  men  and  that  of  the  indivi- 
dual man  from  infancy  to  age. 

To  what,  then,  is  to  be  attributed  the  degree  of  interest  which 
this  volume  has  excited  ?  Not  certainly,  we  think,  to  its  sub- 
ject ;  for,  well-suited  as  its  speculations  may  be  to  the  meta- 
physical mind  of  Germany  with  its  insatiable  appetite  for 
mystical  inquiries  into  history,  philosophy,  science,  morals,  or 
religion,  they  are  certainly  not  of  a  class  which  has  commonly 
attracted  many  English  readers.  What,  then,  is  it  which  has 
secured  a  reading,  and  in  some  degree  an  attentive  reading,  in 
many  quarters  for  this  volume  ?  In  answer  to  this  question,  we 
gladly  admit  that  we  believe  its  first  recommendation,  espe- 
cially to  the  young  men  amongst  whom  they  live,  is  the  apparent 
earnestness  of  character,  piety  of  spirit,  and  high  moral  object 
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set  before  them  by  the  most  distinguished  of  its  writers.  No 
one,  however  deeply-rooted  may  be  his  contrary  conclusions, 
or  however  plainly  he  may  mark  the  presence  of  other,  tones, — 
of  a  certain  sense  of  disappointment  and  concealed  bitterness, 
can  read  Mr.  Jowett's  Essay  upon  the  Interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture without  feeling  the  full  power  of  those  influences  acting 
on  his  own  spirit.  But  the  sense  of  this,  and  the  estimate  of 
what  must  be  the  effect  of  such  words  upon  young,  ardent,  and 
unsuspicious  minds,  especially  if  the  teacher  is  one  who  has 
been  exalted  in  their  eyes  by  what  they  deem  persecution,  and 
if  he  stoops  to  sympathise  with  their  difficulties  and  think 
their  thoughts,  all  this  only  makes  it  the  more  imperative 
though  the  more  painful  duty  of  those  who  believe  that  infidelity, 
if  not  Atheism,  is  the  end  to  which  this  teaching  inevitably  tends, 
to  speak  without  reserve  their  opinion,  and  to  endeavour,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  to  mark  its  tendency  as  well  as  to  expose 
its  fallacy.  It  is  in  this  spirit  we  approach  this  task :  for  truth  is 
dearer  than  Plato ;  and  here  are  at  stake  truths  more  precious 
far  than  any  which  Plato  could  have  endangered. 

But  besides  the  interest  with  which  these  qualities  of  its 
authors  may  have  invested  this  volume,  we  say,  and  we  say  it  with 
pain,  that  we  believe  that  the  attention  it  has  obtained  is  largely 
due  to  the  position  of  its  writers.  It  is  not  so  much  the  '  what '  as  the 
*  who  says  it '  which  has  excited  such  a  general  attention.  It  is  with 
these  speculations  as  to  so  great  a  degree  it  was  with  the  jokes 
of  Sydney  Smith,  which  perpetually  derived  a  peculiar  piquancy 
from  their  utterer  being  a  clergyman.  There  was  about  them 
just  enough,  if  not  of  irreligiousness,  yet  of  violation  of  profes- 
sional fitness,  to  give  them  from  clerical  lips  a  peculiar  sting. 
So  we  believe  it  to  be  here:  if  only  certain  professors  of 
University  College,  London,  had  put  forth  the  suggestions 
contained  in  this  volume,  it  would  not,  with  one  or  two  marked 
exceptions,  have  been  found  to  possess  either  the  depth,  or 
the  originality,  or  the  power,  or  the  liveliness  which  could 
have  prevented  its  falling  still-bom  from  the  press.  It  has 
been  read,  because  to  all  it  is  new  and  startling — to  some  delight- 
ful, and  to  others  shocking — that  men  holding  such  posts  should 
advocate  such  doctrines;  that  the  clerical  head  of  one  of  our 
great  schools,  recently  elected  by  a  body  of  staid  Conservative 
noblemen  and  country  gentlemen,  and  a  Chaplain  in  Ordinary 
to  Her  Majesty ;  two  professors  in  our  famous  University  of 
Oxford,  one  of  whom  is  also  tutor  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
colleges;  the  Vice-Principal  of  the  College  at  Lampeter  for 
training  the  clergy  of  the  Principality ;  and  a  country  clergyman, 
famed  in  his  day  for  special  efforts  on  behalf  of  orthodoxy ; — that 
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sach  as  these  should  be  the  putters  forth  of  doctrines  which  seem  at 
least  to  be  altogether  incompatible  with  the  Bible  and  the  Christian 
Faith  as  the  Church  of  England  has  hitherto  received  it — ^this 
has  been  a  paradox,  so  rare  and  so  startling  as  to  wake  up  for  the 
time  the  English  mind  to  the  distasteful  subject  of  a  set  of  scep- 
tical metaphysical  speculations  regarding  many  long^receiTed 
fundamental  truths.  How  far  the  book  deserves  the  suspicion  to 
which;it  owes  its  success  we  propose  now  to  examine ;  and  in 
entering  upon  this  inquiry  we  are  compelled  by  its  peculiar  fonn 
and  profession  to  determine,  first,  how  far  it  is  to  be  consideied 
as  a  whole  for  which  all  its  writers  are  jointly  responsible. 

The  writers  claim — and  claim  as  a  right  which,  when  urged, 
cannot  be  withheld--^that  they  should  be  tried  on  the  contrary 
principle.  *  It  will,'  they  say,  *  readily  be  understood  that  the 
authors  of  the  ensuing  Essays  are  responsible  for  their  respective 
articles  only.  They  have  written  in  entire  independence  of  each 
other,  and  without  concert  or  comparison.'  To  a  certain  extent 
we  admit  the  claim ;  but  to  a  certain  extent  only.  For  the 
object  and  intention  of  the  volume  as  a  whole  they  are  all 
clearly  responsible.  So  far,  indeed,  in  spite  of  the  disclaimer  wc 
have  quoted,  they  seem  themselves  to  allow ;  for  they  add  the 
expression  of  their  hope  that  it  *  will  be  received  as  an  attempt 
to  illustrate  the  advantage  derivable  to  the  cause  of  religious  and 
moral  truth  from  a  free  handling,  in  a  becoming  spirit,  of  subjects 
peculiarly  liable  to  suffer  by  the  repetition  of  conventional  lan- 
guage and  from  traditional  methods  of  treatment'  Here,  so  far 
as  the  purpose  or  attempt  goes,  they  admit  a  unity  from  which 
joint  responsibility  cannot  be  severed.  We  would  not  press  this 
common  liability  too  far,  but  it 'must  extend  to  the  common 
action  of  the  firm.  Any  one  who  undertook  to  unite  in  the 
*  free  handling '  of  such  subjects  in  a  common  volume,  made  him- 
self responsible  for  the  common  effect  of  all  die  essays  as  a 
whole.  If  he  entered  on  such  a  co-partnership  without  first 
ascertaining  how  far  the  *  freedom '  of  the  hands  he  united  with  his 
own  would  reach,  he  would  have  evinced  a  levity  and  unconcom 
from  which  we  honestly  believe  that  many  of  these  writers  are  alto- 
gether free.  But  even  if  this  were  so,  still  the  common  responsi- 
bility could  not  be  disputed.  A  criminal  levity  in  entering  upon 
partnership  does  not  destroy  the  joint  liability  of  an  ill-assorted 
firm. 

It  is,  moreover,  in  this  case,  of  less  importance  to  fix  the  exact 
limits  of  joint  responsibility,  because  any  one  writer  could  seek 
to  exonerate  himself  from  the  charges  to  which  through  it  he 
might  be  exposed,  only  by  showing  that  his  own  oontribntions 
differed  essentially  from  the  rest  in  aim  and  purpose,  and  so,  in 
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point  of  fact,  ottght  not  to  be  there.  Now,  no  such  defence|^as 
been  attempted ;  none  such  could,  we  think,  succeed.  Hie 
same  purpose  is  before  every  writer ;  the  same  general  tone  of 
writing  pervades  the  whole  book;  the  free  handling  of  most 
sacred  subjects,  the  free  insinuation  of  doubts,  the  freedom  of 
assertion,  the  free  endeavour  to  defend  some  shadowy  ghost 
of  Christianity  by  yielding  up  all  that  has  hitherto  been 
thought  its  substance,  is  everywhere  present  True  the  sev^nl 
Essays  have  dieir  several  objects,  as  the  several  limbs  of  a  body 
have  their  several  actions  and  uses,  but  all  minister  to  the 
common  life  and  purposes  of  the  whole.  The  several  writers 
have  their  several  tones  of  feeling  and  of  speaking*  The 
pleasing  but  feeble  religious  tones  of  Dr.^Temple  and  the  earnest 
and  often  loving  and  plaintive  utterances  -of  Mr.  Jowetk  are 
somewhat  rudely  contrasted  with  the  scarcely-veiled  Atheism 
of  Mr.  Baden  Powell,  with  the  open  scepticism  and  laxity  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  the  daring  flippancy  of  Dr.  Williams;  but 
all  combine  in  the  great  common  lines  of  thought  which  per- 
vade the  whole  volume  and  make  it  what  it  is,  whether  that  whole 
be  taken  merely  as  the  abandonment  of  the  Church's  ancient 
position  of  certainty  and  truth,  or  the  attempt  to  occupy  a  new 
one  free  from  certain  difBculties  to  which,  in  these  writers' 
estimate,  that  old  one  was  exposed. 

Upon  this  point  we  are  convinced  that  the  verdict  of  the 
English  public  will  be  unanimous  and  clear.  With  great  and 
admitted  individual  differences,  marking  most  clearly  difibrent 
intellectual  and  still  more  different  spiritual  developments,  the 
book  must  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and,  if  condemned,  it  must  con- 
demn every  writer  in  it  who  does  not,  by  some  after  act,  visibly 
separate  himself  from  the  fellowship  of  opinions  to  which  he  is 
here  committed.  As  to  one  of  these  writers,  at  least,  we  give  this 
deliberate  judgment  with  the  deepest  pain.  The  English  Church 
needs  in  her  posts  of  trust  such  men  as  his  past  career  has 
made  us  believe  Dr.  Temple  to  be.  We  lament  with  the  deepest 
sorrow  the  presence  of  his  name  amongst  these  essayists.  There 
is  undoubtedly  language  in  his  Essay  which,  standing  as  it  ddes 
amongst  the  others,  must  be  construed  in  connection  with  them, 
and  which,  when  so  construed,  contains  the  germ  of  their 
developed  errors.  Yet  the  Essay  itself,  as  a  whole,  is  different 
in  tone  from  those  around  it,  and  contains  nowhere  any  direct 
statement  of  such  sophistries  or  scepticisms  as  abound  through- 
out the  rest.  We  cannot  but  hope  that  Dr.  Temple  has  himself 
been  shocked  to  find  what  the  edifice  is  to  which  he  has  been 
led  unconsciously  to  furnish  Ae  portal.  If  this  be  so,  as  we 
trust  it  is,  the  least  atonement  he  can  make  to  the  Church,  upon 
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the  members  of  which  he  has  brought  suspicion,  is  that  he  should, 
with  the  manly  openness  which  we  believe  marks  his  character, 
disclaim  his  agreement  with  the  views  with  which  he  is  here  con- 
nected. But  this  is  far  from  all.  Important  as  it  is,  for  obvious 
reasons  affecting  themselves  and  their  position  in  the  Church,  to  fix 
the  real  responsibility  of  the  different  authors  of  this  volume,  if, 
as  we  maintain,  all  are  really  responsible  for  the  doctrines  main- 
tained by  each,  there  is  yet  another,  and,  if  possible,  a  more 
important  motive  for  noticing  the  essential  sameness  of  view 
which,  under  their  apparent  differences,  pervades  these  Essays. 
For  this  throws  great  light  upon  their  real  meaning  and  on  the 
legitimate  conclusion  of  their  mode  of  argument.  In  dealing 
with  such  writers  this  assistance  is  invaluable ;  for  one  chief 
difficulty  of  our  task  is  to  know  where  they  themselves  really 
mean  to  stop  in  their  speculations.  The  authors  deal  largely 
—  we  might  almost  say  wantonly  —  in  suggestions  of  doubt 
and  insinuations  of  unbelief;  there  is  too  often  mingled  with 
the  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  the  better  parts  of  their  writings, 
an  uncertainty  and  ambiguity  in  their  expressions,  a  hazi- 
ness and  indefiniteness,  if  not  about  their  own  conceptions, 
yet  certainly  about  their  expression  of  them;  and  in  one,  at 
least,  there  is  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  questionable  art  of  making 
his  meaning  obscure.  Hence  the  reader  of  their  speculations  con- 
tinually finds  himself  in  a  thick  fog  of  words.  Through  this  the 
commonest  objects  of  his  daily  life  look  out  upon  him  with  a 
grotesque  and  startling  novelty  of  form  which  he  only  gradually 
discovers  to  arise  solely  from  the  indistinctness  widi  which 
they  are  but  partially  revealed ;  and  if  for  a  moment  the  mist 
melts,  the  chimeras  which  seemed  to  have  gathered  round  him 
turn  again  into  the  most  harmless  and  familiar  g^ups  of  do- 
mestic animals.  To  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  meaning  of 
these  passages  is  like  grasping  at  a  nebulosity  or  seizing  upon  a 
sepia.  Either  there  is  nothing  in  the  closed  hand,  or  the  evading 
substance  suddenly  conceals  itself  in  its  congeneric  inky  ob- 
scurity. Now,  in  dealing  with  a  system  of  belief  which  is 
often  thus  darkly  intimated,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  lay  hold 
of  those  who  have  carried  out  the  farthest  their  own  views ;  for 
from  them  may  best  be  learned  the  drift  and  ultimate  conclusion 
of  the  common  propositions.  For  this  reason  we  shall  cite 
freely,  as  interpreting  the  whole  system,  the  words  of  those  of  the 
band  who  seem  to  us  the  most  to  have  mastered  the  teaching  of 
their  school,  and  shall  try  to  extract  from  their  propositions  what 
is  its  real  scope  and  value. 

The  first  of  these  is  Dr.  Rowland  Williams,  Vice-Princiral 
and  Hebrew  Professor  of  St  David's  College,  Lampeter.     Dr. 
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Williams  contributes  his  Essay  in  the  form  of  a  Review  of  the 
Biblical  Researches  of  the  late  Baron  Bunsen.  There  are  pecu- 
liar advantages  in  the  form  thus  adopted ;  for  when  any  proposi- 
tion is  to  be  advanced  which  would  be  too  startling  from  his 
own  mouth,  it  can  thus  be  stated  either  as  what  the  Baron  has 
advanced,  or  as  what  the  Baron  would  allow  to  be  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  his  view  ;  or  if  something  freer  even  than  the 
German  rationalizer's  teaching  must  be  hazarded,  the  deficiency 
can  be  marked  as  one  which  the  essayist  would  fain  have  seen 
supplied,  not  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  view,  but  for  the  full 
glory  of  his  friend  ;  in  whom,  as  it  is,  he  has  now  to  lament  the 
presence  of  '  some  specialties  of  Lutheranism,'  some  want '  of  per- 
fect consistency '  (p.  53)  ;  or  whom  he  has  to  rebuke  by  the  gentle 
reproach  that  on  too  many  points  'his  sceptiq^m  does  not  outrun 
the  suspicions  often  betrayed  in  our  popular  mind,'  or  by  the 
friendly  hint '  that  it  provokes  a  smile  to  observe  the  zeal  with 
which  our  critic  vindicates  the  personality  of  Jonah  *  (p.  77).  By 
such  literary  arts  as  these  the  essayist,  sheltering  himself  behind  the 
burly  lay  figure  whose  limbs  he  moves  at  will,  can  put  forward 
his  utmost  fancies  through  another's  mouth.  We  will  illustrate 
what  we  mean  in  a  single  instance.  Baron  Bunsen  maintains, 
with  Holy  Scripture,  the  common  origin  of  man  from  an  an- 
cestral pair.  Dr.  Williams,  we  gather,  agrees  with  Mr.  WUson, 
the  writer  of  the  fourth  Essay,  that  '  the  descent  of  all  mankind 
from  Adam  and  Eve  is  rather  a  form  of  narrative  into  which,  in 
early  ages,  tradition  would  easily  throw  itself  spontaneously,  than 
an  undoubted  historical  fact '  (p.  201).  Such  a  weakness  as  Baron 
Bunsen  shows  for  so  antique  an  idea  as  the  common  parentage 
of  the  human  race,  if  exhibited  by  an  orthodox  divine,  would 
probably  have  roused  up  that  scornful  invective  which  is  never 
very  far  absent  from  the  pen  of  the  Vice-Principal  of  Lampeter ; 
but  in  the  congenial  Baron  it  is  thus  characteristically  dis- 
missed :  '  He  could  not  have  vindicated  the  unity  of  mankind 
if  he  had  not  asked  for  a  vast  extension  of  time,  whether  his 
petition  of  20,000  years  be  granted  or  not ;'  whilst  the  reader 
is  reminded  a  little  further  on,  that '  we  are  bid  to  notice  in  the 
half-ideal,  half-traditional  notices  of  the  beginnings  of  our  race, 
compiled  in  Genesis,  the  recurrence  of  barely  consistent  genealo- 
gies.'—(p.  56.) 

Without  great  care  the  reader  of  suggestive  remarks  of  this 
kind  might  easily  be  led  into  the  mistake  of  attributing  to  Dr. 
Williams  as  his  own  view  what  he  is  merely  describing  as  the 
tenets  of  another.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  we  have  been 
betrayed  into  such  an  error,  or  that  we  in  any  degree  misrepre- 
sent him  when  we  describe  Dr.  Williams's  theory  to  be  much 
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of   the  following   kind: — He   deems  the   established  i4ew  of 

*  Revelation '  to  be  *  a  repreuive  idea,'  which  is  put  over  against 
conscience  as  an  adversary,  which  represents  *  Almighty  God 
as  having  trained  mankind  by  a  faith  to  whose  miraculous  tests 
their  pride  must  bow,'  and  which  ^  involves  so  signal  a  departure 
from  the  channels  which  His  Providence  ordained,  that  coin- 
parative  distrust  of  them  ever  afterwards  becomes  a  duty' 
(p.  52).  This  established  idea  then  of  Revelation  is,  of  course, 
not  to  be  maintained ;  nor  indeed,  it  is  intimated,  could  it  be, 
even  if  we  would  consent  to  *  bow '  our  souls  to  its  *  repression.' 
For  ^  these  questions  of  miraculous  interference  do  not  turn  merely 
upon  our  conception  of  physical  law  as  unbroken,  or  of  the 
Divine  Will  as  all-pervading,  but  they  include  also  inquiries 
into  evidence,'  th|^  verdict  of  which  it  is  plainly  intimated 
would  be  against  us  (p.  51).  Miracles,  that  is  to  say,  are  first 
impossible  under  the  law  of  physical  order,  and  because  they  are 

*  incompatible  with  the  all-pervading  presence  of  the  Divine 
Will ;'  and,  further,  the  alleged  proof  of  their  occurrence  breaks 
down. 

But  the  received  Scriptures  plainly  assert  their  presence,  both 
in  direct  exceptional  acts  and  in  a  whole  system  of  prophecy,  of 
which  the  distinctive  feature  is  an  ever-present  miraculous  ele- 
ment How,  then,  is  the  evidence  of  Holy  Scripture  to  be  set 
aside  ?  For  this  we  have  several  canons  provided : — (1 .)  *  Criticism ' 
will  help  us  to  *  reduce  the  strangeness  of  the  past  into  harmony 
with  the  present'  (p.  50).  And  this  is  to  be  largely  applied ; 
for  *  we  cannot  encourage  a  remorseless  criticism  of  Grentile 
writing  and  escape  its  contagion  when  we  approach  Jewish 
annals'  (p.  51);  or,  as  Dr.  Jowett,  with  a  tenderer  spirit  towards 
those  who  hold  the  ancient  faith,  words  it: — *  Criticism  has 
far  more  power  than  it  formerly  had.  Whether  the  habit  of 
mind  which  has  been  formed  in  classical  studies  will  not  go  on  to 
Scripture ;  whether  Scripture  can  be  made  an  exception  to  other 
ancient  writings  now  that  the  nature  of  both  is  better  understood ; 
whether,  in  the  fuller  light  of  history  and  science,  the  ideas  of 
the  last  century  will  hold  out — these  are  questions,'  &c.  (p.  480). 
The  result  of  this  remorseless  application  of  criticism  (as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  experiment  we  must  say  something  hereaf^)  is 
summed  up  by  the  Vice-Principal  in  a  few  pregnant  words. 
'  On  the  side  of  external  criticism,'  we  are  told,  '  we  find  the 
evidences  of  our  canonical  books  and  of  the  patristic  authors 
nearest  them  are  sufficient  to  prove  illustration  in  outward  act  of 
principles  perpetually  true,  but  not  adequate  to  guarantee  narra- 
tives inherently  incredible,  or  precepts  evidently  wrong '  (p.  83) ; 
and  with  such  'incredible  narratives'  and  such  'evidently  wrong 
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precepts '  we  find  afterwards  that  the  Bible  abounds.  Criticising 
therefore,  is  to  act  here  as  a  universal  solvent  A  vast  deal 
of  Scripture,  and  especially  its  prophecies  so  &r  as  they  are 
predictive,  so  tried  breaks  down  altogether;  and  ^the  few 
cases'  which  remain  'tend  to  melt,  if  they  are  not  already 
melted,  in  the  crucible  of  searching  inquiry '  (p.  70).  Being  left, 
then,  thus  at  large  by  the  action  of  the  first  canon,  we  are  pre- 
pared for  the  introduction  of  the  second.  This,  too,  is  a  general 
favourite  with  our  Essayists.  It  is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Williams  :-«- 
'  Hence  we  are  obliged  to  assume  in  ourselves  a  verifying  faculty, 
not  unlike  the  discretion  which  a  mathematician  would  use  in 
weighing  a  treatise  on  geometry,  or  the  liberty  which  a  musician 
would  reserve  in  reporting  a  law  of  harmony '  (p.  83).  Here  we 
have  arrived  at  the  great  principle  of  this  school.  The  idea  of 
this  ^  verifying  faculty ' — this  power  of  each  man  of  settling  what 
is  and  what  is  not  true  in  the  Inspired  Record — ^is  THB  idea  of  the 
whole  volume,  the  connecting-link  between  all  its  writers. 

Thus  Dr.  Temple,  with  the  mystical  and  varying  fancy  which 
characterises  his  often  beautiful  but  somewhat  feeble  contribu- 
tion to  this  volume,  tells  us  that  the  form  of  the  Bible  releases  us 
from  considering  it  as  an  *  outer  law '  either  of  doctrine  or  of 
practice  to  which  we  owe  'subjection.'  The  'doctrinal  parts 
are  cast  in  an  historical  form,  and  are  best  studied  by  consider- 
ing them  as  records  of  the  time  at  which  they  were  written,  and 
as  conveying  to  us  the  highest  and  greatest  religious  life  of  that 
time '  (p.  44).  Does  Dr.  Temple  really  hold  what  these  words, 
if  they  have  any  meaning,  must  necessarily  imply,  that  no  doc- 
trinal statement  of  Scripture  commands  our  '  subjection '  to  its 
verity,  or  need,  because  we  find  it  there,  be  true  ?— or  that  its  ap- 
pearance in  Scripture  may  only  be  the  *  historical  record  *  of  what 
wafe,  but  has  passed  away  ?  How  then  on  this  view  is  it  possible 
to  know  whether  any  doctrine,  the  very  highest  as  it  has 
long  been  thought,  such  for  example  as  the  divinity  of  our 
blessed  Lord  or  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  true,  or 
whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  the  record  of  a  past  re- 
ligious life?  Merely,  is  the  reply,  by  our  own  intenial  con- 
sciousness, by  the  '  verifying  faculty : '  for  we  are  '  to  use  the 
Bible  not  to  override  but  to  evoke  the  voice  of  conscience '  (p.  44). 
To  avoid  its  being  to  us  in  anything  *  a  yoke  of  subjection '  we 
are  '  by  virtue  of  the  principle  of  private  judgment  to  put  con- 
science between  us  and  the  Bible,  makii^  conscience  the  su- 
preme interpreter,  whom  it  may  be  a  duty  to  enlighten,  but  whom 
It  never  can  be  a  duty  to  disobey '  (p.  45).  Thus  •  conscience,' 
aided  by  '  private  judgment,'  that  is  to  say,  every  man's  own  private 
conviction  of  what  befits  God  and  what  befits  himself,  is  for 
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every  man  to  override  the  Bible,  and  the  ^  verifying  faculty '  of  the 
theologian  is  to  have  in  weighing  God's  Revelation  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  mathematician  who  is  weighing  a  treatise  on 
geometry.  This  is  our  possession,  it  seen)^,  because,  as  he  tells 
us  again,  ^  At  this  time,  in  the  maturity  of  man's  powers,  the 
great  lever  which  moves  the  world  is  knowledge,  the  great  force 
is  the  intellect '  (p.  48).  Strange  that  one  used  to  the  govern- 
ment even  of  boys  should  be,  as  it  seems  to  us,  so  utterly  misled 
by  words  and  speculations !  The  conscience  deciding  for  every 
man  upon  the  truth  of  doctrine  and  the  historical  value  of  facts ! 
and  that,  because  '  intellect  is  the  force  which  moves  the  world,* 
therefore  conscience,  which  certainly  has  no  direct  connexion  what- 
ever with  mere  intellect,  being  *  evoked  by  Scripture,'  is  to  sit 
in  final  and  irreversible  judgment  upon  the  truth  of  that  by 
which  it  has  been  evoked.  Many  good  men  are  infinitely  above 
their  own  theories ;  we  trust  earnestly,  and  we  believe,  that  the 
Head  Master  of  Rugby  is  above  ^e  theories  of  the  essayist 
Dr.  Temple,  or  we  should  tremble,  not  only  for  the  faith,  but  for 
the  morals  of  his  pupils,  who,  if  he  were  consistent  with  his 
own  principles,  would  be  taught  to  substitute  at  will  for  the 
letter  of  the  Divine  command  so  shifting  and  uncertain  an  ar- 
biter. Strange  again  it  is  that  such  a  man  should  not  perceive 
to  what  conclusions  such  a  theory  as  this  must  inevitably  lead. 
For  such  a  power  of  dealing  with  the  Bible  as  he  here  proposes, 
and  which  is  the  same  power  as  is  named  by  Dr.  Rowland 
Williams  *  the  verifying  faculty,'  must  belong  to  the  most  highly 
developed  intellect  of  the  age.  What  is  to  become  of  people 
who  are  below  this  mark?  gifted  with  less  than  the  highest 
natural  power,  or  the  highest  cultivation  ?  Is  not  the  tendency 
of  the  dieory  to  subject  mankind  to  a  sort  of  intellectual  hier- 
archy ?  But  all  this  by  the  way :  our  object  here  was  only  4o 
show  that,  so  far  as  we  may  gather  his  views  from  this  Essay, 
Dr.  Temple  thoroughly  symbolises  with  Dr.  Williams  in  what 
we  maintain  is  the  keystone  of  this  whole  theory ;  for  by  this 
reasoning,  instead  of  subjecting  man,  as  to  his  faith  and  duty, 
to  an  external  revelation,  he  subjects  the  revelation  itself  to  man's 
internal  consciousness. 

So,  as  is  clearly  implied  throughout  his  Essay,  did  Professor 
Baden  Powell ;  especially  when  he  speaks  of  '  the  palpable 
contradictions  disclosed  by  astronomical  discovery  with  the 
letter  of  Scripture'  (p.  129)  ;  so,  in  language  which  it  is  painful 
to  quote,  does  the  Rev.  Henry  Bristow  Wilson,  when  he  says  the 
meaning  of  the  Sixth  Article  of  the  English  Church  may  be  *  ex- 
pressed thus: — ^The  Word  of  God  is  contained  in  Scripture, 
whence  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  co-extensive  with  it'  (p.  176). 
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.  .  .  ^  Those  who  are  able  to  do  so  ought  to  lead  the  less 
educated  to  distinguish  between  the  different  kinds  of  words 
which  it  contains,  between  the  dark  patches  of  human  passion 
and  error  which  form  a  partial  crust  upon  it,  and  the  bright 
centre  of  spiritual  truth  within  '  (p.  177).  To  such  a  faculty 
Mr.  Goodwin,  in  fact,  appeals,  when,  as  to  the  special  subject  of 
his  own  Essay,  he  recommends,  for  the  credit  of  other  parts  of 
God's  Word,  '  the  frank  recognition  of  the  erroneous  views  of 
nature  which  it  contains '  (p.  211).  Not  other  appears  to  be  the 
view  of  Mr.  Pattison,  who,  in  his  Historical  Lssay,  speaks  of 
the  belief^  that  ^Reason,  aided  by  spiritual  illumination,  per- 
forms the  subordinate  function  of  recognizing  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  Church  and  of  the  Bible  respectively '  as  a  *  hardy 
but  irrational  assertion,'  from  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the 
first  of  which  the  Reformation— -of  the  second,  'time,  learned  con- 
troversy, and  abatement  of  zeal,  drove  the  Protestants  generally ' 
(p.  328).  The  same  principle  runs  all  through  Mr.  Jowett's 
Essay.  ^  What  remains,'  he  says  in  it, '  may  be  comprised  in  a 
few  precepts,  or  rather  in  the  expansion  of  a  single  one — Interpret 
the  Scripture  like  any  other  book '  (p.  377).  AH  is,  as  he  says, 
involved  in  this  rule :  mystical  meanings — ^the  prophetical  cha^ 
racter  of  types — the  double  meaning  of  many  prophecies — ^pro- 
positions hitherto  received  with  reverent  submission,  because, 
on  matters  beyond  our  experience,  they  have  been  believed 
to  speak  the  revealed  Wisdom  of  God — ^all  depart  together. 
But  the  need  and  the  room  left  for  the  play  of  '  the  verify- 
ing faculty'  is  indeed  large.  The  Bible,  in  fact,  according 
to  these  writers,  abounds  in  statements  which  render  such  a  fa- 
culty absolutely  necessary  to  its  true  interpretation.  For  it  con- 
tains *  attributions  to  the  Divine  Being  of  actions  at  variance 
with  that  higher  revelation  which  He  has  given  of  Himself  in  the 
Gospel ' — it  exhibits '  imperfect  and  opposite  aspects  of  the  truth ' 
— *  variations  of  fact  and  inaccuracies  of  language.  For  these 
are  all  found  in  Scripture'  (p.  347).  Nor,  according  to  this 
writer,  need  the  interpreter  have  any  scruple  or  reserve  in  the 
free  and  critical  employment  of  his  *  verifying  faculty.'  There 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  treat  '  Scripture  like  any  other 
book.'  *  It  can  plead  no  ground  for  exemption.  '  There  is  no 
foundation  in  the  Gospels  or  Episdes  for  any  supernatural  views 
of  inspiration.  There  is  no  appearance  in  their  writings  that  the 
Evangelists  or  Apostles  had  any  inward  gift,  or  were  subject  to 
any  power,  external  to  them,  different  from  that  of  preaching  or 
teaching,  which  they  daily  exercised  ;  nor  do  they  anywhere 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  free  from  error  or  infirmity. 

^  See  on  this  sabject  Dr.  Robert  Scott's  Univeruty  Sermons,  pp.  253,  4 ;  325-9 ; 
344,  5.    London,  1860. 
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St.  Paul  writes  like  a  Christian  teacher  ....  hesitating  in 
difficult  cases,  and  more  than  once  correcting  himself — corrected 
too  by  the  course  of  events/  &c.  (pp.  345,  346). 

Here  then  is  the  great  principle  of  the  essayists.  Holy  Scrip* 
ture  is  like  any  other  good  book.  *  It  is,'  says  Dr.  Williams, 
'  before  all  things  the  written  voice  of — do  any  of  our  readers 
still  expect  him  to  say  Grod  ?  No,  bat  of — ^  the  congregation.* 
The  sacred  writers  acknowledge  tiiemselves  men  of  like  passions 
with  onrselv^,  and  we  are  promised  illumination  from  *the 
Spirit  which  dwelt  in  them.*  The  opposite  and  abandoned 
theory  he  somewhat  quaintly  but  very  indicatively  defines  as 
that  which  *  prefers  thinking  the  sacred  writers  passionless 
machines,  and  calling  Luther  and  Milton  uninspired'  (p.  78). 
'  Scripture,'  re-echoes  Mr.  Jowett,  *  is  to  be  read  like  any  other 
book,'  not  only,  as  we  have  seen,  because  it  embodies  the  same 
errors  as  other  books,  but  also  because  it  is  not  to  be  held  to  have 
meanings  deeper  at  least  in  kind  than  they  possess.  For  *  it  is 
not,'  he  thinks,  *  a  useful  lesson  for  the  young  student  to  apply  to 
Scripture  principles  which  he  would  hesitate  to  apply  to  other 
books  ;  to  make  formal  reconcilements  of  discrepancies  which  he 
would  not  think  of  reconciling  in  ordinary  history ;  to  divide 
simple  Words  into  double  meanings,'  &c.  (p.  428) ;  and  again, 
*The  apprehension  of  the  original  meaning  of  Scripture  is 
inconsistent  with  the  reception  of  a  typical  or  conventional  one. 
The  time  will  come  when  educated  men  will  be  no  more  able  to 
believe  that  the  words  "  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son  *' 
(Matt.  ii.  15,  Hosea  xi.  1)  were  intended  by  the  prophet  to  refer 
to  the  return  of  Joseph  and  Mary  from  Egypt  than,'  &c.  (p.  418). 

This  then  is  the  great  principle  of  their  Hermeneutics ;  and, 
this  once  admitted,  the  least  reflection  will  enable  any  one  to  see 
how  far  it  may  extend.  Yet  there  is  something  beyond  even 
this.  By  what  Mr.  Wilson  calls  *  the  application  of  ideology  to 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture '  (p.  200),  the  already  well-nigh 
unlimited  power  of  explaining  away  the  letter  of  the  Word  of 
God  is  increased  to  the  uttermost.  Mr.  Wilson's  very  words 
upon  this  subject  are  well  worth  noticing : — 

*  The  application  of  ideology  to  the  interpretation  of  Soriptaw,  to 
the  dootrines  of  Christianity,  to  the  fonuttlaries  of  the  Churoh,  nugr 
undoubtedly  bo  carried  to  on  excess — ^may  be  pushed  so  far  as  to  leave 
in  the  sacred  records  no  historical  residue  whatever.  On  the  other 
side,  thcre^  is  the  excess  of  a  dull  and  impainstaking  acquiescence, 
satisfied  with  accepting  in  an  unquestioning  spirit,  and  as  if  they  were 
literally  ftcts,  all  particulars  of  a  wonderful  history,  because  in  some 
sense  it  is  from  God.  Between  these  extremes  lie  infinite  degrees  of 
rational  and  irrational  interpretation. 

^  "^  It  \nll  be  observed  that  Uie  ideal  method  ifl  applicable  iii  two  w%ys, 
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both  to  giving  account  of  the  origin  of  parts  of  Scripture  and  also  in 
explanation  of  Scripttne.    It  is  thtia  either  critical  or  exegotical. 

*  An  example  of  the  critical  ideology  carried  to  excess  is  iSiat  of 
BtrattBS,  tdiioh  resolves  into  an  ideal  tho  whole  of  the  historical  and 
doctrinal  peitoii  of  Jesos.  .  «  .  .  Bat  it  fay  no  meaas  fc^owB, 
beoawR  ftmnw  has  anbstitttted  a  more  shadow  for  the  Jesus  of  the 
Erangelists,  and  has  freqaently  descended  to  a  mntnie  oaptionsness 
in  details,  that  there  are  not  traits  in  the  scriptural  person  of  Jestis 
whieh  are  better  explained  by  referring  them  to  an  ideal  than  an 
historical  origin ;  and  without  falling  into  fEmcifnl  osmetics  there  are 
parts  of  Scripture  more  nsefdlly  interpreted  ideologicdly  than  in  any 
other  manner — ^as,  for  instance,  the  history  of  the  temptation  of  Jesus 
by  Satan,  and  accounts  of  demoniacal  possessions.  And  Uberdy  iniMf  he 
left  to  aU  OB  to  ^  extent  in  iohieh  they  ajppljf  the  principle'  (pp.  800, 
201). 

Now,  is  it  possible  that  anything  can  be  more  utterly  indefinite, 
or,  at  the  same  time,  more  self-contradictory  than  this?  For,  if 
liberty  must  be  left  to  all  to  apply  the  principle  to  any  extent  they 
please — and,  if  the  principle  is  true,  undoubtedly  such  liberty 
must  be  left-— what  legitimate  limit  is  there  as  to  its  application  ? 
If  the  Temptation  may  be  explained  away,  why  not  the  Incarnation? 
if  the  casting  out  of  devils,  why  not  any  other  recorded  fact  of  the 
life  or  ministry  of  our  Lord  ?  and,  if  liberty  must  be  left  to  all, 
why  is  Strauss  to  be  blamed  for  using  that  universal  liberty,  and 
'resolving  into  an  ideal  the  whole  of  the  Instorical  and  doctrinal 
person  of  Jesus  ?  Why  is  Strauss's  resolution  an  excess  ?  or 
where  and  by  what  authority  short  of  his  extreme  view  would 
Mr.  Wilson  himself  stop  ?  or  at  what  point  of  the  process  ?  and  by 
what  right  could  he  consbtently  with  his  own  canon  call  on  ai^ 
other  speculator  to  stay  the  ideologizing  process  ? 

Here  then  we  have  the  critical  and  exegetical  rule,  as  it  seems, 
in  its  completeness.  There  is  but  one  point  further  needful  to 
enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  its  full  power,  and  that  is  to  show 
them  not  what  might  be,  even  according  to  our  essayists,  its 
abuse,  but  what  is  actually  its  use  in  their  own^ands. 

To  begin  then  at  the  beginning.  The  Mosaic  narrative  of 
the  Creation  becomes  *  the  speculation  of  some  Hebrew  Descajrtes 
or  Newton,  promulgated  in  all  good  £uth  as  the  best  and  most 
probable  account  that  could  be  then  given  of  God's  universe ;' 
and  to  the  objection  that,  '  taking  tb^  view  of  the  case,  the 
writer  asserts  solemnly  and  unhesitatingly  that  for  which  he 
must  have  known  that  he  had  no  authority,'  it  is  replied  as  a  suf- 
ficient answer  that  the  objection  *  arises  only  from  our  modest 
habit  of  thought  and  from  the  modesty  of  assertion  wliich  the 
^irit  of  true  science  has  taught  us '  (p.  252). 

Surely  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  employ  words  which  more 
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completely  shut  out  the  notion  of  every  kind  and  degree  of  inspi- 
ration than  this  supposition  of  the  speculation  of  a  Hebrew  Des- 
cartes, justified  ( !  )  from  the  charge  of  the  moral  guilt  of  falsehood 
by  the  allegation  that  he  but  partook  of  an  unscientific  immodesty 
of  assertion,  which  was  the  universal  tendency  of  his  age. 

Take  next  the  history  of  the  first  beginning  of  our  race  upon 
this  earth,  and  sfe  how  it  is  dealt  with : — 

*  Some  may  consider  the  descent  of  all  mankind  from  Adam  and 
Eve  as  an  undoubted  historical  fact ;  others  may  rather  perceive  in 
that  relation  a  form  of  narrative  into  which  in  early  ages  tradition 
would  easily  throw  itself  spontaneously.  Each  race  naturally — 
necessanly  when  races  are  isolated — supposes  itself  to  be  sprung  from 
a  single  pair,  and  to  be  the  first  or  the  only  one  of  races.  Among  a 
particular  people  this  historical  representation  became  the  concrete  express 
sion  of  a  great  moral  truth,  of  the  brotherhood  of  all  human  beings,  of 
their  community,  as  in  other  things  so  also  in  suffering  and  in  firailty, 
in  physical  pains  and  in  moral  corruption ;  and  the  force,  grandeur, 
and  r^ftlity  of  these  ideas  are  not  a  whit  impaired  in  the  abstract,  nor 
indeed  the  truth  of  the  concrete  histoiy  as  their  representation,  even 
though  mankind  should  have  been  placed  upon  the  earth  in  many 
pairs  at  once  or  in  distinct  centres  of  creation.' — (p.  201.) 

Now  let  us  clearly  understand  how  large  a  part  of  all  revela- 
tion is  swept  away  by  this  one  ideological  interpretation.  First, 
there  is  of  course  the  whole  narrative  of  the  Creation :  with  this 
must  go  every  vestige  of  the  Temptation,  the  Fall,  and  its  con- 
sequences to  the  race  ;  for  with  the  *  many  pairs  at  once,'  and 
the  *  distinct  centres  of  creation,'  all  of  these  are  absolutely  irre- 
concileable.  So  the  coming  in  of  sickness,  disease,  and  death 
as  the  consequence  of  sin,  are  resolved  into  the  legendary  history 
of  their  origin,  jvhich  belongs  to  all  separate  tribes,  but  which 
(how  is  not  explained)  becomes  amongst  the  Hebrews  the  con- 
crete expression  of  the  truth  that  corruption  and  suffering  are 
found,  in  fact,  to  cleave  to  man's  nature.  This  is  no  slight  reso- 
lution of  Scripture  into  legend ;  and  yet  how  much  more  than 
this  is  implicitly  sacrificed  I  what  place  is  there  for  the  Incarna- 
tion, as  that  mighty  central  event  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  if 
the  gathering  of  the  race  into  one  ancestral  head  is  blotted  out  ? 
—what  becomes  of  the  whole  argument  and  revelation  which  is 
summed  up  in  the  blessed  words,  *  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even 
•o  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive '  ?  All  surely  pass  away 
together  amidst  the  mists  of  this  rationalizing  ideology. 

This  is  no  single  instance  of  the  way  in  which,  over  and  above 
the  direct  destruction  of  the  value  of  the  Sacred  record,  the  greatest 
truths  are  incidentally  sacrificed  in  this  volume.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, in  Dr.  Temple's  laboured  similitude  between  the  youth 
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and  maturity  of  the  individual  and  the  race,  in  like  manner,  the 
first  creation  of  man  in  God's  image,  the  loss  of  that  image  by 
the  fall,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  restoration  of  that  image  through 
it  to  the  race  of  men,  are  all  implicitly  but  inevitably  excluded 
from  the  history  of  our  race.  For  by  die  first  necessities  of  this 
figure,  as  it  is  propounded  in  this  Essay,  man,  the  reclaimed 
savage,  is  raised  mainly  by  intellectual  processes  inherited  from 
age  to  age  by  successive  generations,  until,  from  the  feebleness 
in  which  he  was  created,  '  the  colossal  man '  at  last  passes  to  his 
slowly  developed  maturity  of  greatness.  There  is  no  room  here 
for  the  Incarnation  and  Redemption.  Such  a  break  in  the  identity 
of  the  colossal  man  is  fatal  to  the  whole  figure,  which  sets  before 
us  one  gradual  progress  from  original  weakness  to  developed 
might — ^the  very  opposite  conception  from  that  of  Christianity, 
in  which  we  have  man  created  as  the  son  of  God — ^beginning 
with  glorious  communings  with  his  Maker,  then  falling  to  a  low 
estate,  and  then  lifted  up  again  by  the  marvel  of  Redemption, 
through  the  Incarnation  of  the  Lord  and  the  atoning  sacrifice 
which  as  man  He  offered  for  man,  and  the  communication  of 
himself  through  the  Church  to  the  race  whose  nature  He  had 
tiJcen  into  union  with  his  own  Divine  Personality. 

But  we  must  proceed  with  our  examination  of  the  amount  of 
our  supposed  Revelation  with  which  the  essayists  are  ready  to 
"part. 

We  have  dismissed  at  present  the  well-intentioned  fables  of 
the  ^  Hebrew  Descartes.'  We  have  a  world  which  has  existed 
with  the  human  race,  proceeding  probably  from  various  centres, 
and  slowly  struggling  through  the  infantile  weakness  of  their 
immature  beginning,  for  an  almost  endless  series  of  years. 
At  the  end  of  this  long  vista,  as  the  eye  ranges,  doubtfully  up  its 
dreary  length  over  the  shapes  of  unknown  men,  beginning  to  rise 
out  of  an  almost,  or  perhaps  absolutely,  irrational  existence  into 
a  slowly-developed  humanity,  is  there  at  last  seen  clear  and 
visible  the  august  form  of  a  Personal  Creator  ?  If  we  understand 
Mr.  Baden  Powell's  words  aright,  there,  is  none.  For  he  tells  us 
(misrepresenting,  as  we  hold,  utterly  the  meaning  of  that  true 
philosopher,  Professpr  Owen) — j 

*  It  is  now  acknowledged,  under  the  high  sanction  of  the  name  of 
Owen,*  that  **  creation  "  is  only  another  name  for  our  ignorance  of  the 
mode  of  production :  and  it  has  been  the  unanswered  and  unanswer- 
able argument  of  another  reasoner,  that  new  species  must  have 
originated  either  out  of  the  inorganio  elements  or  out  of  previously 
organised  forms ;  either  development  or  spontaneous  generation  must 

•  BriUsh  Association  Address,  1850.  / 
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he  true  \  wlule  a^  work  has  now  appeared  •  .  .  •  •  which  must  soon 
bring  about  an  entire  revolution  of  opinion  in  &yoar  of  tiie  grand 
prinoiple  of  the  self-evoUnng  powers  of  nature.'-^^,  180.) 

These  words,  ^  the  self-«voIving  powers  of  nature,'  convey  no 
meaning  to  onr  mind  if  they  do  not  intentionally  resolve  the 
notion  of  a  Personal  Creator  into  the  misty  hieroglyphic  of  the 
Atheist     Unhappily  thia  passage  does  not  stand  alone : — 

*The  partioiilar  case  of  mhaties,*  he  tells  tus,  *as  snch,  is  one  spe- 
oislly  bearing  on  purely  jpAyatcol  contemplations,  and  on  which  no 
general  moral  principles,  no  common  nues  of  evidence  or  logical 
tedmioaUties  can  enable  na  to  fonn  a  correct  jndgment  It  is  not  a 
qneslion  which  can  be  decided  by  a  few  trite  and  commonplace 
generalities  as  to  the  moral  government  of  the  world  and  the  belmf  in 
the  Divine  (^nnipotence,  or  as  to  the  validity  of  hmnan  testimony  or 
the  limits  of  hmnan  e]q>erience.  It  involves  and  is  essentially  built 
upon  those  grand  conceptions  of  the  order  of  nature,  those  comprehen- 
sive elements  of  all  physical  knowledge,  those  uliimaie  ideas  of  universal 
causation,  which  can  only  be  familiar  to  those  thoroughly  versed  in 
cosmical  philosophy  in  its  widest  sense.  In  an  age  of  physical  re- 
search like  the  present  all  highly  cultivated  minds  and  duly  advanced 

intellects have  ....  learned  ....  to  recognise  the  n»- 

possibility  .  •  .  ,  of  any  modifieaiions  whatever  in  the  eaoisHng  condii$ans 
of  material  agents  unl^  through  the  invariable  operaiion  of  a  series  of 
etemaOy-in^eseed  consequences  foUowing  in  some  necessary  chain  of 
orderly  connexion,' — (p.  133.) 

And  again,  deriding  the  notion  of  'moral  laws  controUing 
physical/  he  speaks  of  ^  the  universal  self-sustaining  and  self- 
evolving  powers  which  pervade  all  nature'  (p.  134).  Whilst,  as 
we  have  said,  we  must  maintain  the  joint  responsibility  of  all  the 
writers  of  this  volume  for  its  whole  effect,  and  whilst  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  from  that  whole  effect  the  influence  of 
these  extreme  assertions,  yet  we  trust  and  believe  that  more  than 
one  of  the  Essajrists  would  start  back  from  such  inferences  fmn 
their  common  theory.  Whether  these  infer«ices  are  not  the 
legitimate  and  even  necessary  consequences  of  their  theory  wc 
will  examine  presently;  for  the  present  it  is  our  ol^ect  to 
ascertain  how  tar  they  themselves  carry  consciously  dieir  own 
principle  of  remodelling  the  common  creed  of  Christendom. 

We  pass  on  then  from  the  earliest  records  of  our  world  and  of 
our  race  to  the  immediately  succeeding  period.  These  are  dealt 
with  chiefly  by  Dr.  Williams,  who,  sometimes  following,  some- 
times outstripping  Baron  Bunsen,  finds,  with  the  Baron,  our 
Deluge  taking  its  place  among  geological  phenomena,  no  longer 
a  disturbance  of  law  from  which  science  shrinks  (p.  456) ; 
relegates  with  him  the  early  history  of  man  to  *hal(-ideal,  half- 
traditional  notices  of  the  beginning  of  our   race    compiled    in 
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Geofitta'  (p.  56)«  aad  Hbe  long  lives  o(  the  first  p«kjtriarclu  to 
the  domaio  of  legend  or  of  symbolical  cycle'  (p.  57);  and 
soggestSy  with  a  regret  that  it  had  escaped  the  GerxnaA  critic, 

*  the  puxzlix^;  circimistaacQ  that  the  etymology  of  ^ome  of  the 
earlier  nsm^  seems  ^trained  to  si^t  the  present  form  of  the 
j|ftrc«tive/ 

The  insfured  lecordA  of  the  earlier  period  having  been  thus 
smpmarily  evapprated  into  legend  or  symbols,  we  come  to  the 
time  of  Abraham,  with  which  we  are  told  that  Bunsen  reasonably 
conceives  the  historic  period  t/sx  begi^  (p.  57).  But  evei\  into 
what  we  might  suppose  would  be  an  age  of  greater  £b(edaess  and 
OMtainty,  legend  and  symbol  accompany  us  stilL  They  are 
ever  at  hand,  ready  to  be  summoned  up  to  explain  away  any 
miraculous  interposition,  whether  it  be  ^  the  piwsage  of  the  lied 
Sea,'  which  is  sublimed  unto  ^the  latitude  of  poetry;^  or  the 
spoiling  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  as  to  which 
we  are  told  that  *  there  are  signs  even  in  the  Bible  of  a  struggle 
conducted  by  human  means ;'  or  the  slaying  of  the  first-born,  as  to 
which  it  is  suggested  that  Uhe  avenger  may  have  been  the 
Bedouin  host,  aldn  nearly  to  Jethro  and  more  remotely  to 
ItfUel '  (p.  50).  This  last  is  surely  a  remvkable  instance  of  the 
ideologic  power.     For  it  were  alnnost  a  greater  miracle  that  a 

*  Bedouin  host '  could  have  slain  all  the  first-bom  ifi  ^gypt>  or 
that  slaying  them  they  should  have  spared  the  rest,  than  to 
believe  the  simple  rei»rd  of  Scripture  that  He  u\,  whose  hands 
are  the  issues  of  life  and  of  deaUi  should  have  walked  in  that 
night  of  terror  as  an  avenger  through  the  doomed  land, 

Th^se  is  one  other  instance  of  ttus  treatment  of  Holy  Writ  on 
which  we  must  for  a  few  moments  stay  our  readers.  If  there  be 
one  fact  in  the  Old  Testament  which  reappears  oftener  than 
another  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  on  which  in  every  sort  of  cou- 
aeiuon  more,  so  to  speak^  hangs  than  another^  it  is  the  great 
tiial  of  Abraham's  faith  in  the  command  given  him  by  God 
HimAelf  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  and  slay  the  beloved  son  of  his 
old  age,  the  seed  so  long  waited  for,  the  heir  and  eentre  of  so 
many  promises.  All  this,  however,  is  set  aside ;  set  aside  too 
as  hardly  deserving  a  formal  abrogation,  but  by  a  mere  passing 
notiee,  as  of  some  unquestionable  and  unquestioned  verity. 
^  When,'  we  are  told,  ^  the  fierce  ritual  of  Syria,  with  the  awe  of 
a  Divine  voice,  bade  Abraham  slay  his  son,  he  did  not  reflect 
that  he  had  no  perfect  theory  of  the  Absolute  to  justify  him  in 
d^iarting  from  traditional  Revelation,  but  trusted  that  the 
RavHBB,  whose  voice  from  heaven  he  heard,  at  heart  was  better 
pleased  with  mercy  than  sacrifice :  .and  this  trust  was  his  right* 
For  a  ^  response  to  principles  of  reason  and  right  is  a 
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truer  sign  of  &ith  than  such  deference  to  a  supposed  external 
authority  as  would  quench  these  principles  themselves '  (p.  61). 

After  this,  no  furdier  example  seems  to  us  necessary  to  exhibit 
the  degree  to  which  the  principle  of  the  verifying  faculty  is 
applied  by  Dr.  Rowland  Williams  to  get  rid  of  any  incon- 
venient facts  recorded  in  the  Scripture,  or  to  substitute  almost 
silently  a  different  theory  for  its  foundation -principles.  The 
notion  ihsX  faith  consists  in  '  principles  of  reason  and  right,'  and 
in  disobedience  to  God's  external  authority,  in  order  that  we  may 
by  that  disobedience  more  completely  obey  what  we  consider 
our  own  reason,  can  hardly  be  exceeded.  But  there  is  another 
class  of  miracle,  the  presence  of  which  is  so  intertwined  with  the 
whole  text  of  Scripture,  that  a  few  words  are  neediiil  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  treated.  It  is  to  the  miraculous  element  in 
the  prophecies  of  Holy  Scripture  that  we  here  allude. 

The  prophet's  office,  according  to  these  writers,  was  that  of  a 
preacher  of  righteousness.  In  this  sense  the  prophets  were  to  their 
contemporaries  ^  Witnesses  of  the  Divine  Government.'  This  of 
course  no  one  denies.  Their  very  name  implies  so  much.  But 
in  denying  them  the  power  of  miracle  and  of  prediction,  the 
essayists  rob  them  of  their  credentials  with  their  contemporaries, 
and  reduce  them  for  all  ages  to  the  level  of  ordinary  moralists. 
According  to  these  writers,  the  moral  power  of  their  writings  is 
fearfully  interfered  with  by  dwelling  upon  their  supposed  ^  predic- 
tive '  character.  No  scorn  can  be  too  withering  for  those  who  be- 
lieve in  such  a  faculty  as  pervading  these  writings.  The  belief 
that  their  words  expressed,  as  a  supernatural  sign  of  their  Divine 
mission,  so  much  of  that  which  lay  always  open  to  the  Divine  fore- 
knowledge as  God  saw  fit  to  impart  by  them  to  men,  is  described  as 
the  *  modem '  tale  that  *  history  is  expressed  by  the  prophets  in  a 
riddle  which  requires  only  a  key  to  it '  (p.  64).  No  writer  who 
has  advocated  this  escapes  Dr.  Williams's  lash,  administered,  often 
both  in  the  text  and  notes,  in  words  which  we  do  not  think  it 
becoming  to  quote.  Suffice  it  to  mention  two  by  way  of  example. 
Of  Bishop  Butier,  then,  we  are  told  that  he  ^  foresaw  the  possi- 
bility tiiat  every  prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament  might  have  its 
elucidation  in  contemporaneous  history '  (as  Dr.  Williams  gives 
no  reference,  we  cannot  say  to  which  of  Bishop  Butler's  words  he 
alludes,  or  examine  the  faithfulness  of  their  application) ;  ^  but 
literature  was  not  his  strong  point,  and  he  turned  aside,  endea- 
vouring to  limit  it,  from  an  unwelcome  idea '  (p.  65). 

Our  readers  may  form  in  fancy  some  idea  of  the  critic's  own 
skill  in  his  art  when  he  can  lightly  dismiss  this  venerable  name 
with  such  a  sneer.  Butler  turning  away  from  an  unwelcome 
idea !  the  philosopher  whose  whole  life  was  a  calm  taking  into 
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liis  grand  system  of  every  possible  consideration  which  byway  of 
allowance  checked  or  interfered  with  other  parts  of  it,  that  he 
might  certainly  reach  that  truth  which  must  of  necessity  be  the 
combination  of  all, — ^his  turning  from  an  unwelcome  idea  is  like 
suggesting  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  on  the  edge  of  some  great 
mathematical  discovery,  which  he  missed  through  the  unwelcome 
apprehension  of  its  interfering  with  his  Principia.  In  like 
manner  *  Davison  of  Oriel '  is  dismissed  with  the  sneering  asser- 
tion that  ^  with  admirable  skill  he  threw  his  argument  into  a 
series  as  it  were  of  hypothetical  syllogisms,  with  only  the  defect 
that  his  minor  premiss  can  hardly  in  a  single  instance  be 
proved ;  yet  the  stress  which  he  lays  on  the  moral  element  of 
prophecy  atones  for  his  sophistry  as  regards  the  predictive.* — 
(p.  66.) 

The  canons  by  which  all  prophecy  is  explained  away  are 
mainly  these,  and  they  are  repeated  at  large  through  the  whole 
volume : — 1.  That  Scripture  can  have  but  one  meaning,  so  that  a 
second  application  of  a  prophetic  utterance,  or  the  idea  of  its 
being  intended  to  convey  *  a  xiouble  meaning,'  is  simply  absurd. 
2.  That  if  therefore  the  prophet's  language  can  be  applied  to  any 
event  which  occurred  during  the  prophet's  lifetime,  it  must  be 
limited  to  this  contemporary  event.  3.  That,  unless  the  prophet 
who  uttered  the  prediction  himself  consciously  intended  in  utter- 
ing it  the  remotest  sense  it  is  supposed  to  bear,  it  is  trifling 
with  language  to  call  it  prophecy,  the  fact  being  that  he  who  so 
applies  tibe  prophecy  *  stands  behind '  the  prophet  and  palters 
with  his  words. — (p.  72.) 

Having  laid  down  these  principles,  criticism  comes  in,  and 
reasons  are  given  for  supposing  that  even  as  to  their  first  sense 
these  utterances  were  no  predictions,  but  moral,  poetical,  and 
historical  effusions  upon  events  past  or  passing  at  the  time. 
Sometimes  the  theory  is  worked  out  into  detail,  as  it  is  by  Dr. 
Williams :  sometimes  it  is  simply  assumed  as  incapable  of  doubt, 
and  merely  reasoned  from  as  universally  admitted.  Thus  Mr. 
Jowett,  amongst  his  complaints  of  the  misinterpretation  which 
the  Scriptures  have  undergone  from  not  being  treated  as  any  other 
book  would  be,  remarks  quite  incidentally  of  the  prophecy  of 
Cyrus,  Isaiah  xlv.  1, — ^  The  mention  of  a  name  later  than  the 
supposed  age  of  the  prophet  is  not  allowed,  as  in  other  writings, 
to  be  taken  in  evidence  of  the  date.' — (p.  343.)  We  know  not 
that  we  could  point  to  such  an  instance  as  this  in  the  writings  of 
any  other  author  of  any  credit.  Of  course  Mr.  Jowett  knows 
as  well  as  we  do  the  distinction  between  history  and  prophecy, 
and  that  the  mention  in  any  document  of  the  name  of  one  who 
was  unborn  at  the  time  fixed'as  the  date  of  the  writing,  would  be 

at 


at  ODfie  ^  cpmplete  disproof  of  its  accuracy  a«  a  history  of  the 
past|  and  a  proof  of  its  accuracy  as  a  prediction  of  the  future. 
Of  couise  he  also  remembers  that  the  point  he  has  to  praoe  is 
that  this  passage  is  history  and  is  not  prediction ;  and  his  mode 
of  proving  is  this ;  he  assumes  that  it  is  a  history  of  the  past, 
advancing  as  a  charge  against  die  believers  of  Revelation, 
that  they  do  not,  as  they  would  in  any  other  history,  reject  iha 
genuineness  of  the  passage  because  it  embalms  a  future  name  in  a 
past  history.  This  audacious,  for  we  cannot  use  s^  weaker  word, 
assumption  of  what  he  has  to,  prove,  pervades  his  Essay.  He 
has,  for  instance,  for  his  purpose  to  prove  that  Holy  Scripture  is 
in  kind  like  other  books,  and  he  pretends  to  do  so  by  inveighing 
against  those  who  treat  it  differently ;  as  if  it  was  not  trans* 
parently  the  same  logical  error,  if  God  be  speaking  directly 
through  it,  to  assume  that  it  has  no  more  meaning  or  prescience 
than  another  book,  as  it  would  be  to  presume  that  it  had  thcae 
^aracteristics  if  it  were  the  mere  work  of  man.  Such  a  liberty 
of  as«iming  approved  the  matter  he  has  to  prove,  would  of  itself 
be  destructive  of  the  philosophic  character  of  any  writer  upon 
any  subject 

We  shall  hereafter  show  what  weight  we  think  should  be 
given  both  to  these  canons  and  to  the  criticism  which  points 
their  application.  For  the  present  our  purpose  is  to  see  the 
limits  which  this  mode  of  dealing  with  prophecy  reaches  in 
these  writers'  hands.  One  or  two  sentences  may  well  express  it 
^  The  book  of  Daniel  contains  no  predictions  except  by  analogy 
and  type '  (p.  76).  ^  When  so  vast  an  induction,'  we  are  told,  ^  on 
die  destruotive  aide  has  been  gone  through,  it  avails  little  that 
some  passages  may  be  doubtful,  one  peihaps  in  Zechariah  and 
one  in  Isaiah  capable  of  being  made  directly  Messianic,  mi  a 
chapter  possibly  in  Deuteronomy  foreshadowing  the  final  fisU  of 
Jerusalem.  £veB  these  few  cases,  the  remnant  of  so  much  con- 
fident rhetoric,  tend  to  melt,  if  they  are  not  already  melted,  in  the 
crucible,  of  searching  inquiry '  (p.  70).  We  know  how  little  stooe 
our  writers  set  by  any  seeming  authorisation  of  any  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament  by  their  quotation  or  adoption  in  the  New, 
through  their  solution  that  ^many  narratives  of  marvels  aad 
catastrophes  in  the  Old  Testament  are  referred  to  in  the  New  as 
emblems  without  either  denying  or  attesting  their  literal  truth, 
such  as  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by  fire  from 
heaven,  and  the  Noachian  Deluge '  (p.  201).  And  yet,  even 
bearing  this  in  mind,  we  cannot  forbear,  in  order  to  fix  the  exact 
measure  of  deflection  which  the  essayists  have  reached,  to  put  here 
in  the  sharpest  contrast  to  these  speculations  the  very  words  of 
Him  who  on  the  evening  of  the  Resurrection^day  joined  his  my»- 
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tedons  $oinpanioii»hip  to  two  of  his  fiist  diiciples^  wd  upbfaided 
their  slowness  to  apply  to  what  they  had  just  witnes^ad  this  con*^ 
demaed  double  sense  of  the  ancient  Sciiptuie%  in  the  appeal,  *  O 
ibols,  and  alow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the!  pmpheto  have 
spoken :  ought  not  Christ  to  have  sufierod  these  tluogB»  and  to 
enter  into  his.  glory  ?  And  beginning  at  Moses,  mi  all  the 
prophetjs  he  expounded  unto  them  in  aU  the  &!nt>^u7«s  the  things 
eonceming  himself.'  *  Surely  a  eontrast  can  nardly  be  coi^ 
oeived  mofe  perfect  than  that  which  exists  between  such  an 
^leniog  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  theory  of  our  estayistSi 

Nor  is  this  treatment  confined  in  any  degree  to  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament  The  New  Testament  is  subjected  to  the 
same  handling.  This  we  have  already  seen  in  stating  their  doc- 
trine of  its  non-inspiration,  and  we  may  therefore  be  very  brief  in 
our  farther  description  of  it  The  Evangelists,  according  to  them, 
give  us,  at  best,  the  report  of  ordinary  bystanders,  or  perhaps  the 
gathered  rumours  of  the  time,  *  like  many  others  whose  writings 
have  not  been  preserved  to  us ; '  and  the  result  is  in  aoeovdance 
with  the  simple  profession  and  style  in  which  they  describe  them- 
selves ;  there  is  no  appearance,  that  is  to  say,  of  insincerity  or 
want  of  £sith,  but  neither  is  there  perfect  accuracy  or  agreement, 
^  these  disagreements  being  instances  of  the  differences  which 
arose  in  the  traditions  of  the  earliest  ages  respecting  the  history 
of  our  Lord,'t  On  this  hint  Mr.  Wilson  improves  with  the 
remsKk,  drawn  from  the  supposed  discrepancies  in  the  aspects 
of  the  Saviour  as  presented  to  us  in  the  three  first  Gospels, 
and  in  the  writings  of  St  Paul  and  St  John,  that  *at  any 
mte  there  were  current  in  the  Primitive  Chiffch  very  distinct 
Qrristologies'  (p.  179) ;  and  Dr.  Williams  repeats  and  apparently 
agrees  with  Baron  Bunsen's  explanation  of  ^  the  numerous  traces 
characteristic  of  a  traditional  narrative  in  the  three  first  Gospels  * 
by  the  suggestion  that  ^they  are  three  divergent  forms  of  a 
once  CNral  tradition ;'  whilst  Mr,  Jowett  tells  us  that  it  is  *  most 
probable  that  the  tradition  on  which  the  three  first  Gospels  were 
based  was  at  first  preserved  orally,  and  slowly  put  together  and 
written  in  the  three  forms  which  it  assumed  at  a  very  early  period, 
those  forms  being  in  some  places  perhaps  modified  by  experience ' 
(p.  870).  From  this  origm  he  argues,  to  the  utter  destruction 
of  all  notion  of  inspiration,  that  dissimilarities  arose  between  them. 

Again,  it  is  suggested  to  us  that  the  four  Gospels  need 
not  be  supposed  to  be  *  entirely  the  composition  of  the  persons 
whose  names  they  bear,'  or  to  be  *  without  any  admixture  of 
l^endary  matter  or  embellishment  in  their  narratives ; '  whilst 

•  St  Luke  xxiv.  25. 26,  S7.  f  Jowett,  p.  846. 
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it  is  hinted  further  that  'the  remarkable  unison  of  the  three 
first  Gospels,  when  they  recite  the  Lord's  words,  notwithstanding 
their  discrepancies  in  some  matters  of  fact,  compels  us  to  think 
that  they  embody  more  exact  traditions  of  what  he  actually  said 
than  the  fourth  does,  as  to  which  there  is  no  proof  that  St  John 
gives  his  voucher  as  an  eye  and  ear-witness  of  all  which  is  related 
in  it.'^*  Not,  indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  his  words, 
that,  if  it  had  this  voucher,  it  would  possess  any  peculiar  weight 
with  Mr.  Wilson,  for  he  esteems  the  Apostle  a  man  of  rather 
contracted  habits  of  thought :  '  The  horizon  which  St  John's 
view  embraced  was  much  narrower  than  St  Paul's.' 

<  Qui  mores  hominum  multorom  vidit  at  urbes.' 

To  reconcile  us,  however,  to  this  presence  of  M^endaiy 
matter '  in  what  we  had  hitherto  received  as  ^  the  Word  of  God,' 
we  are  taught  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  how  little  real  importance  such 
a  substitution  is : — 

*  We  do  not  apply  the  term  *'  untrue  "  to  parable,  fiible,  or  proverb, 
although  their  words  correspond  with  ideas,  not  with  uiaterial  &ctB. 
As  little  should  we  do  so  when  narratives  have  been  the  spontaneous 
product  of  true  ideas,  and  are  capable  of  reproducing  them.  .  .  .  For 
relations  which  may  repose  on  doubtful  grounds  as  matters  of  history, 
and  as  history  be  incapable  of  being  ascertained  or  verified,  may  yet 
be  equally  suggestive  of  true  ideas  with  fiacts  absolutely  certain.  The 
spiritual  signification  is  the  same  of  the  Transfiguration,  of  opening 
blind  eyes,  of  causing  the  tongue  of  the  stanunerer  to  speak  plainly,  ik 
feeding  multitudes  with  bread  in  the  wilderness,  of  cleansing  leprosy, 
whatever  links  may  be  deficient  in  the  traditional  record  of  particular 
events.  Or  let  us  suppose  one  to  be  uncertain  whether  Our  Lord  were 
bom  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David  or  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and 
even  to  be  driven  to  conclude  that  the  genealogies  of  Him  have  little 
historic  value ;  nevertheless,  in  idea  Jesus  is  both  son  of  David  and 
son  of  Aaron.  ...  80  again  the  incamification  (sic)  of  the  Divine 
Immanuel  remains,  although  the  angelic  appearances  which  heralded 
it  in  the  ruuxatives  of  the  Evangelists  may  be  of  ideal  origin,  accord- 
ing to  the  conceptions  of  former  days.' — (pp.  202,  203.)  S 

Little  can  be  added  to  this ;  and  yet  something  is  added  when 
Mr.  Jowett  tells  us  that  *we  cannot  readily  determine  how  much 
of  the  words  of  cur  Lord  or  of  St  Paul  is  to  be  attributed  to 
Oriental  modes  of  speech,'  for  that  *  expressions  which  would  be 
regarded  as  rhetorical  exaggeration  in  tiie  Western  world  are  the 
natural  vehicles  of  diought  to  an  Eastern  people.' 

Here  we  think  we  may  stop  this  most  distasteful  part  of  our 
duty,  the  showing  from  their  own  words  what  the  theory  of  the 
Essayists  as  to  the  Holy  Scripture  really  is.     We  believe  that  it 

•  Wilion,  p.  161. 
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may  be  summed  briefly  up  with  the  view  that  the  Bible  comprises 
wi^in  itself, — embedded  in  the  crust  of  earlier  legends,  oral 
traditions,  poetical  licences,  and  endless  parables,-^a  certain 
residuum,  which  may  be  considered,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  the 
record  of  a  revelation ;  whilst  what  is  legend,  and  what  the 
more  noble  residuum,  must  be  determined  for  himself  by  every 
man  ;  for  that  in  this  adult  age  of  humanity  every  one  who  will, 
may  possess  the  needful  intellectual  power  by  his  own  inherent 
^  verifying  faculty  ;'  yet  that  there  are  certain  broad  lines  which 
may  be  taken  for  granted  by  all,  and  without,  or  on  the  sceptical 
side  of  which,  only,  the  verifying  faculty  can  reasonably  act;  that 
these  lines  necessarily  exclude  from  the  Revelation  all  the  earlier 
and  much  of  the  ftter  history  of  the  Old  Testament ;  all  miracles, 
whether  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  as  things  contrary  alike 
to  the  unbroken  order  of  causes  and  effects,  the  universality 
of  which  modern  science  has  now  established,  and  also  really 
incompatible  with  all  pure  Theism ;  that  prophecy,  in  the  sense 
of  prediction,  whether  secular  or  Messianic,  must  likewise  be 
abandoned,  and  be  read  only  for  its  moral  instruction ;  finally, 
that  this  residuum  of  Scripture  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  in  any 
peculiar  sense  the  result  of  God's  presence,  or  of  any  special 
inspiration  of  His  Spirit ;  that  it  is  the  record  of  the  religious 
life  of  past  ages  ;  that  it  is  of  the  most  valuable  quality  when  it 
may  be  considered  as  the  '  voice  of  the  congregation,'  since  that 
which  is  written  by  individuals  is  always  liable  to  be  injured  by 
the  infirmities  which  its  writers  are  the  first  to  admit,  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  writings  especially  of  St  John,  to  be  cramped  and 
distorted  by  the  narrowness  of  his  own  mind  and  his  deficiency 
in  the  true  spirit  of  Love. 

This,  we  believe,  is  a  fair  and  a  tolerably  complete  statement 
of  the  views  they  have  laid  down  concerning  Holy  Scripture, 
and,  after  reviewing  it  carefully,  we  think  that  no  man  will  be 
astonished  by  the  admission  of  Mr.  Wilson,  that  ^  the .  ideologian 
may  sometimes  be  thought  sceptical '  (p.  203)  ;  or  that,  as  to  its 
authority  as  to  matters  either  of  belief  or  of  practice,  Mr.  Jowett 
should  tell  us  that  it  is  not  ^  easy  to  say  what  is  the  meaning  of 
proving  a  doctrine  from  Scripture.'  For  *  when  we  demand 
logical  equivalents  and  similarity  of  circumstances;  when  we 
balance  adverse  statements,  St.  James  and  St.  Paul,  the  New 
Testament  with  the  Old,  it  will  be  hard  to  demonstrate  from 
Scripture  any  complete  system  either  of  doctrine  or  practice.' 
(p.  367.) 

From  this  treatment  of  Holy  Scripture  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  prognosticate  how  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  would 
be  handled.     If  they  do  these  things  in  the  green  tree,  what  will 

they 
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they  not  do  in  the  dry  ?  But  whatever  may  be  our  readers'  ex- 
pectations  on  this  subject,  they  will,  we  believe,  be  exceeded  by 
the  teality.  The  definite  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Church  is 
the  object  of  the  essayists'  peculiar  animosity.  *  The  career  of 
dogmatism  in  the  Church,'  Dr.  Temple  tells  us,  *  was  in  many 
ways  similar  to  the  hasty  generalizations  of  early  manhood.* 

*  It  belongs  to  a  later  epoch  to  see  **  the  law  within  flie  law  '* 
which  absorbs  such  statements  iqto  something  higher  than  them- 
selves ....  At  the  Reformation  an  entirely  new  lesson  commenced 
— the  lesson  of  toleration.  Toleration  is  the  very  opposite  of 
dogmatism.  Its  tendency  is  to  modify  the  early  dogmatism  by 
substituting  the  spirit  for  the  letter,  and  practical  religion  for 
precise  definitions  of  truth.'  We  will  not  pause  upon  these 
words  now,  because  to  do  so  would  lead  us  from  our  main  pur- 
pose here,  and  yet  we  must  call  special  attention,  even  in  passing, 
to  their  want  of  philosophy  and  want  of  truth.  For  they  imply,  if 
they  mean  anything,  that  precision  in  holding  the  true  doctrines 
of  revelation  is  in  some  measure  opposite  to  practical  religion. 
Whereas  the  one  must  be  built  upon  the  other.  The  whole  central 
idea  of  Christianity  is  that  it  is  a  revelation  of  God's  truth, 
which  is  not  a  philosophical  abstraction  capable  of  leading  men 
away  from  holy  living,  but  is  the  very  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation, which,  brought  home  and  applied  by  the  covenanted  aid 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  Church's  holi- 
ness— the  central  power  of  attraction  which  holds  in  its  own 
separate  orbit  every  reconciled  Christian  will.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  not,  it  seems.  Dr.  Temple's  view  5  and  so  he  laments 
the  imperfection  with  which,  even  so  far,  this  lesson  of  tolera- 
tion has  been  learned ;  that  it  is  too  often  timid,  too  often  rash, 
sometimes  sacrificing  valuable  religious  elements,  sometimes 
fearing  its  own  plainest  conclusions.  *The  recurrence  to  the 
Bible,'  and  so  *  to  the  childhood  and  youth  of  the  world,  has  of 
course  retarded  the  acquisition  of  that  toleration  which  is  the 
chief  philosophical  and  religious  lesson  of  modem  days '  (pp. 
41, 43, 46).  Every  one  of  Dr.  Templci's  suggestions  for  dissolving 
in  a  general  halo  of  goodness  all  distinct  doctrinal  truth,  Mr. 
Jowett  takes  up  and  carries  further.  It  is  specially  as  to  what 
he  does  hold  as  true  in  Christian  doctrine  that  we  find  the  op- 
pressive presence  of  that  mistiness  of  which  we  at  first  com- 
plained.    His  general  notion  seems  to  be  that  we  are  under  a 

*  progressive  revelation '  (p.  348)  ;  that '  a  world  of  understand- 
ing comes  in  between  Scripture  and  the  Nicene  or  Athanasian 
Creed  ;'  that  the  language  of  the  creeds  is  therefore  incommen- 
surable with  Scripture.  *  That  it  had  a  truth  suited  to  its  age,' 
and  that  *  its  technical  expressions  have  sunk  deep  into  the  heart 

of 
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of  the  human  race;'  but  that  *it  is  not,'  therefore,  *the  less 
unfitted  to  be  the  medium  by  the  help  of  which  Scripture  is  to  be 
explained.'  Fot  that  '  the  greatest  difficulties  would  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Gospels  by  the  attempt  to  identify  them  (quaere, 
to  represent  them  as  agreeing  ?)  with  the  Creeds.  We  should  have 
to  suppose  that  our  Lord  was  and  was  not  tempted,  that  when 
he  prayed  to  his  Father  he  prayed  to  himself  .  .  .  How  could  he 
have  said,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?  ^ 
These  simple  and  touching  words  have  to  be  taken  out  of  their 
natural  meaning  and  connexion  to  be  made  the  theme  of 
apologetic  discourses  if  we  insist  on  reconciling  them  with  the 
distinctions  of  later  ages '  (p.  355).  Still  he  does  not  discard 
the  creeds — *They  are  acknowledged  to  be  a  part  of  Chris- 
tianity '  (p.  858).  A  record,  we  suppose  he  means,  of  one  phase 
of  the  Christian  mind.  *  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  anv  heterodox 
formula  makes  a  nearer  approach  to  a  simple  and  Scriptural 
rule  of  faith '  (p.  858).  A  strangely  liberal  concession  surely  to 
his  own  Church  to  be  made  by  one  of  her  clergy — and  this  is 
repeated  as  to  the  special  heterodoxy  of  the  Socinian.  For  We  are 
told  that  '  the  substitution  of  the  Unitarian  rule  of  faith  would 
not  be  more  favourable  than  the  orthodox  to  the  interpretation ' 
(p.  857).  Again,  in  words  which  have  the  same  sound,  it  is 
hinted  to  us  *  that,  when  maintaining  the  Atkanasian  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity^  we  do  not  readily  recall  the  verse  **  Of  that  hour," ' 
&c.  (Mark  xiii.  82). 

It  is  this  remarkable  indiiierence  to  all  doctrine  which  is  every- 
where apparent  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Jowett  He  looks  *  back- 
ward with  a  kind  of  amazement  at  the  minuteness  of  theological 
distinctions,  and  at  their  permanence.  It  is,  perhaps,  true  that  the 
decision  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea  was  the  greatest  misfortune  that 
ever  befel  the  Christian  world ;  yet  a  different  decision  would  have 
been  a  greater  misfortune.  ....  A  veil  was  on  the  human  under- 
standing in  the  great  controversies  which  absorbed  the  Church  in 
earlier  ages ;  die  clouds,  which  the  combatants  themselves  raised, 
intercepted  the  view.' — (p.  420,  421.)  His  hope  for  the  future 
is,  that  ^  these  distinctions  of  theology  are  beginning  to  fade 
away/ — (p.  421.)  *  The  lessons  of  Scripture,'  he  thinks,  *  may 
have  a  nearer  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  poor  when  disengaged 
from  theological  formulas.' — (p.  424."^  *  The  truths  of  Scripture, 
again,  would  ha\'e  greater  reality  if  divested  of  the  scholastic 
form  in  which  theology  has  cast  them.  The  imiversal  and 
spiritual  aspects  of  Scripture  might  be  more  brought  forward 

to  the  exclusion  of exaggerated   statements  of  doctrines 

which  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  morality.' — (p.  420.)     Tliose 
of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Jowett's  other  works 

wiU 
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will  tee  at  a  glance  wbat  these  immofal  doctrines  are ;  they  will 
nnderstand  that  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  AtDnement,  with  all 
which  it  involves^  and  all  which  flows  from  it,  is  this  exag- 
gerated statement  of  doctrine  fiom  which  Mr.  Jowett  would  set 
ns  free. 

If  we  tarn  to  his  more  outspoken  brethren,  the  selfsame  aban* 
donment  of  all  Christian  doctrine  meets  ns  without  the  aid  of 
that  softening  haze  of  Christian  sentiment  in  which  Mr.  Jowett 
has  involred  it.  Mr.  Wilson  tells  us  boldlj, — ^  It  is  a  stifling 
of  the  true  Christian  life,  both  in  the  individual  and  in  the 
Church,  to  require  of  many  men  a  unanimity  in  speculative 
doctrine  which  is  unattainable,  and  a  uniformity  of  historical 
belief  which  can  never  exist.'— (p.  204,  205.)  And  up  to  what 
fundamental  parts  of  the  whole  Christian  revelation  he  would 
carry  this  licence  of  doctrinal  speculation,  the  following  pregnant 
words  sufficiently  inform  us  : — ^  Forms  of  expression,  partly 
derived  from  modem  modes  of  thought  on  metaphysical  subjects, 
partly  suggested  by  a  better  acquaintance  than  heretofore  with  the 
unsettled  state  of  Christian  opinion  in  the  immediately  postr-apos- 
tolic  age,  may  be  adopted  widi  respect  to  the  doctrines  enumerated 
in  the  first  five  Articles,  without  directly  contradicting,  impugn- 
ing, or  refusing  assent  to  them,  but  passing  by  the  side  of  them, 
as  with  respect  to  humanifying  of  the  Divine*  Word,  and  to  the 
Divine  personalities.' — (p.  185,  186.) 

So  much  as  to  the  great  objective  truths  of  the  Christian  reve- 
lation. Can  any  humble  believer  in  them  feel  any  astonishment 
that  this  apparent  absence  of  all  fixed  and  defihite  views  as  to 
God's  revelation  of  Himself  should  be  accompanied  by  an  equal  in- 
definiteness  as  to  the  eternal  future  of  mankind  ?  Yet  what  words 
can  be  sadder  from  the  lips  of  one  who  must  so  often  have  met  the 
mourner  at  his  churchyard-gate  with  those  words  of  calm  unfathom- 
able power  and  beauty,  ^  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  saith 
the  Lord,'  than  those  with  which  Mr.  Wilson's  essay  terminates? 
where,  after  having  dwelt  in  thought  on  the  doubtful  struggle  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  he  closes  all  his  speculation  with  the  words, 
— *  We  must ....  entertain  a  hope  that  there  shall  be  found  after 
the  great  adjudication  receptacles  suitable  for  those  who  shall 
be  infants,  not  as  to  years  of  terrestrial  life,  but  as  to  spiritual 
development — nurseries,  as  it  were,  and  seed-grounds,  where  the 
undeveloped  may  grow  up  under  new  conditions,  the  stunted 
may  become  strong,  and  the  perverted  be  restored.  And  when 
the  Christian  Church  in  all  its  branches  shall  have  fulfilled  its 
sublunary  office,  and  its  Founder  shall  have  surrendered  His 
kingdom  to  the  Great  Father — all,  both  small  and  great,  shall 
find  a  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  the  Universal  Parent,  to  repose  or 

be 
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be  quickened  into  higher  life  in  the  ages  to  come  according  to 
His  will '  (p.  206).  Can  the  knell  of  all  Christian  truth  sound 
more  distinctly  or  more  mournfully  than  this  ?  '  The  peace  with 
God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,' — the  way  opened  into  the 
Holiest  through  the  blood  of  Jesus — the  ^entering  with  boldness' — 
the  sure  hope  of  the  ^resurrection  of  the  body'  and  of  *  life  everlast- 
ing'— changed  into  the  dreamy  possibility  of '  a  repose  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Universal  Parent '  (p.  206) — ^the  poor  Buddhist  dream  of 
re-absorption  into  the  Infinite,  of  the  drop  of  life  peacefully  swal- 
lowed up  into  unconsciousness  in  the  slumbering  ocean  of  being. 
Here,  alas !  as  in  Mr.  Jowett's  Essay,  there  is  an  absolute  lack  of 
all  perception  of  what  sin  is,  and  so  of  what  atonement  is — a 
dreamy  vagueness  of  pantheistic  pietism,  which  is  but  the  shallow 
water  leading  on  to  a  profounder  and  darker  atheism.  Nor,  if  we 
turn  to  Dr.  Rowland  Williams,  shall  we  find  any  improvement  of 
tone  as  to  the  greatest  realities  of  Christian  doctrine.  As  in  the 
pages  of  Dr.  Temple,  Mr.  Jowett,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  that  fixing 
of  the  expression  of  Christian  doctrine  in  creeds  and  symbols 
which  the  rise  of  various  heresies  forced  upon  the  Church  is 
represented  as  the  up-growth  of  the  doctrine  itself,  and  as  its 
ddSection  at  the  same  time  from  the  purer  standard  of  the 
Gospels.  But  in  Dr.  Williams's  pages  the  picture  is  at  once 
freer,  darker,  and  more  intense.  Free  we  might  indeed  expect 
to  find  it  in  one  who,  as  he  intimates,  with  his  great  master 
Bunsen,  ^believes  St  Paul,'  when  stating  Christian  doctrine, 
*•  because  he  understands  him  reasonably '  (p.  83).  The  rea- 
sonableness of  this  belief  being  one  which  sublimes  into  symbol 
and  poetry  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  man's 
justification  with  God  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  re- 
surrection of  the  body.  But  the  lines  in  which  Dr.  Williams 
draws  his  picture  of  the  early  Church  are  dark  as  well  as  free. 
With  him,  *  The  Church  exhibits  the  turbulent  growth  of  youth : 
a  democracy  with  all  its  passions,  transforming  itself  into  sacer- 
dotalism, and  a  poetry,  with  its  figures  partly  represented  by  doc- 
trine, and  partly  perverted.  Even  the  text  of  Scripture  fluctuated 
in  sympadiy  with  the  changes  of  the  Church,  especially  in 
passages  besoing  on  asceticism  and  the  fuller  development  of  the 
Trinity '  (p.  86).  *  That  awful  doctrine  became,'  he  says,  *  in 
ruder  hands  a  materialism  almost  idolatrous,  or  an  arithmetical 
enigma '  (p.  87).  In  some  sort — as  Arians,  and  Sabellians,  and 
even  Socinians  have  always  professed  to  do — Dr.  Williams  pro- 
fesses to  maintain  it  as  ^  a  profound  metaphysical  problem  * 
Tp.  87).  But  how  little  this  implies  of  the  definiteness  of  the 
Christian  creeds  may  be  measured  by  his  scoffs  at  the  Atonement, 
the  doctrine  of  which  he  describes  as  the  ^  shifting  salvation  from 
Vol.  109.— iVb.  217.  T  evil, 
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evily  through  sharing  the  Saviour's  spirit,  into  a  notion  of  pur- 
chase from  God  through  the  price  of  his  bodily  pangs '  (p.  87) ; 
by  his  view  of  man's  future  state  as  indefinite  as  Mr.  Wilson's, 
for  he,  it  seems,  with  his  master,  ^  recoils  from  the  fleshly  resurrec- 
tion .  •  . .  of  Justin  Martyr,  and  shares  the  aspiration '^natj 
observe,  the  Christian  faith,  mounting  up  to  assurance^  but — the 
aspiration  of  the  noblest  philosophers  elsewhere,  and  of  the  ^rm^ 
believers  amongst  ourselves,  to  a  revival  of  conscious  and  indivi- 
dual life  in  such  a  form  of  immortality  as  may  consist  with  unkm 
with  the  Spirit  of  our  eternal  Lifegiver '  (p.  90). 

We  have  drawn  out  thus  at  large  the  real  teaching  of  these 
essayists  for  more  than  one  reason.  First,  we  felt  it  our  du<y  to 
state  fully,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  dieir  own  words,  what 
their  views  are;  because^  as  honest  men  and  as  believers  in 
Christianity,  we  must  pronounce  those  views  to  be  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  its  creeds,  and  must  therefore  hold  that  the 
attempt  of  the  Essayists  to  combine  their  advocacy  of  such 
doctrines  with  the  retenti<m  of  the  status  and  emolument  of 
Church  of  England  clergymen  is  simply  moral  dishonesty. 
Next,  we  believe  that  nothing  can  more  tend  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  these  views  than  the  clear  and  distinct  apprehension  of 
what  they  really  are.  Like  all  oAer  taints  and  corruptions,  such 
evils  as  these  spread  the  most  readily  and  widely  in  the  con- 
genial atmosphere  of  mist  and  fog.  They  lay  hold  of  the  young 
and  the  ardent  and  the  generous  by  their  show  of  liberality,  of 
reasonableness,  of  candour,  of  calmness,  and  by  the  specious 
glow  of  pietism  with  which  they  are  invested.  But  let  those 
who  are  tempted  to  adopt  them  see  from  the  first  to  what  they  of 
necessity  lead,  and  many  will  start  back  at  once  from  paths, 
however  flowery  they  may  seem  at  the  outset,  the  end  of  which 
is  so  evidently  death.  If  we  can  but  force  up  the  projribet's  veil, 
and  show  the  foul  deformity  which  it  covers,  half  our  task  will  have 
been  accomplished.  It  is  impossible  honestly  to  combine  the  main- 
tenance of  such  a  system  and  the  ministry  of  the  EngliA  Church. 
This  grave  question  is  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  how,  we 
think  our  readers  ought  to  know.  He  is  not  altogether  easy  in 
his  position.  He  wishes  that  ^the  freedom  of  opinion  which  be- 
longs to  die  English  citizen  should  be  conceded  to  the  English 
Churchman,  and  the  freedom  which  is  already  practically  en- 
joyed by  the  members  of  the  congregation  cannot,'  he  thinks, 

*  mthout  injustice,  be  denied  to  its  ministers It  is  a 

strange  ignoring  of  the  constitution  of  human  minds  to  expect  all 
ministers  ....  to  be  of  one  opinion  in  theoreticals,  or  the  same 
person  to  be  subject  to  no  variations  of  opinion  at  different 
periods  of  life.'    Mn  Wilson,  as  we  shall  see,  has  special  jmt- 

sonal 
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sonal  reasons  for  urging-  this  peculiar  plea.  He  proceeds,  ac- 
cordingly, '  to  consider  how  far  a  libertj  of  opinion  is  conceded 
hy  our  existing  laws,  civil  and  ecclesiastical*'— (p.  180.) 

TThe  result  of  his  consideration  is  as  follows : — ^That,  as  no 
one  can  be  questioned  as  to  his  opinions,  the  teacher  may  think 
what  he  pleases,  provided  only  he  teaches  as  is  prescribed ;  ^  as 
far,'  axe  his  own  words,  ^  as  opinion  privately  entertained  is  con- 
cerned, the  liberty  of  the  English  clergyman  appears  already  to 
•be  complete '  (p.  180).  With  most  men  educated,  not  in  the 
schools  of  Jesuitism,  but  in  the  sound  and  honest  moral  training 
of  an  English  education,  the  mere  entering  on  the  record  such 
a  plea  as  ^ns  must  destroy  the  whole  case.  If  the  position  of 
the  religious  instructor  is  to  be  maintained  only  by  his  holding 
one  thing  as  true,  and  teaching  another  thing  as  to  be  received, 
in  the  name  of  the  God  of  truth,  either  let  all  teaching  cease,  or 
let  the  fraudulent  instructor  abdicate  willingly  his  office,  before 
the  moral  indignation  of  an  as  yet  uncorrupted  people  thrust 
him  ignominiously  from  his  abused  seal  But  such  are  not  the 
thoughts  of  the  Vicar  of  Staughton.  ^  Still,'  he  says,  *  though 
there  may  be  no  power  of  inquisition  into  the  private  opinions 
.  .  •  .  of  ministers  ....  in  the  Church  of  England,  there  may 
be ' — what  do  our  readers  suppose  ?  some  conscientious  difficulty 
in  professing  one  thing  and  holding  another  ?-*-no  such  thing — ^but 
^some  interference  with  the  expression  of  them'  (p.  181).  Into 
the  amount  of  interference  then  he  proceeds  to  inquire,  and  in 
his  judgment  it  appears  to  reach  to  this : — First,  there  is  the 
interference  of  subscription  to  the  Thirty*nine  Articles,  as  to  which 
he  rightly  says  ^  that  the  strictly  legal  obligation  is  the  measure 
of  the  moral  one'  (p.  181).  It  is  really  refreshing,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Jesuitry  of  this  discussion,  to  meet  with  ever  so 
,  small  an  admission  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  at  all  considering 
like  ^  moral  obligation.'  It  is,  however,  little  more  than  a  spasm 
of  the  conscience.  For  at  once  the  discussion  subsides  from  the 
moral  standard  into  an  investigation  whether  the  words  of  the 
formularies  can  possibly  be  evaded  ;  and  this  inquiry  is  entered 
on  with  the  significant  intimation  ^that  subscription  may  1k^ 
thought  even  to  be  inoperative  upon  the  conscience  by  reason  of 
its  vagueness '  (p.  181).  Just  as,  a  little  further  on,  we  are  told 
that  ^  the  meshes  of  the  law  are  too  open  for  modem  refihement ' 
(p.  185).  And  then  follows  a  really  humiliating  series  of  verbal 
equivocations.  First  the  fifth  and  thirty-sixth  Canons  of  1603  arc 
employed  with  a  view  to  extracting  from  them  die  amount  of  the 
legal  obligation.  The  first  of  these,  sentences  to  excommunication 
.  any  *  who  affirm  that  any  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  &c.,  are  in 
any  part  superstitious  or  erroneous^  or  such  as  he  may  not  with  a 
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good  conscience  subscribe  unto.'  Here  room  is  found  for  a  two- 
fold quibble.  First,  there  is  the  suggestion  that  something  might 
be  mside  out  of  '  the  consequences  of  excommunication.'  Secondly, 
that  an  article  may  be '  inexpedient,  unintelligible,  or  controversial,' 
without  being  'erroneous,'  and  that,  'without  being  supersti- 
tious, some  of  its  expressions  may  appear  so.'  Though  how  an 
article,  that  is  a  set  of  expressions,  can  be  superstitious  without 
its  '  expressions '  appearing  so,  or  how  its  expressions  can  be  super- 
stitious without  the  article  being  so,  our  casuist  does  not  stop  to 
inquire.  But  with  this  help  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
without  breaking  the  canon  he  may  pronounce  an  article  inex- 
pedient, unintelligible,  and  'superstitious  in  its  expressions,' 
without  '  impugning  it'  The  words  that  it  is  '  such  as  he  may 
with  a  good  conscience  subscribe  unto,'  he  prudently  drops  as 
not  being  worthy  of  consideration.  The  5th  canon  thus  disposed 
of,  he  takes  up  the  36th.  In  this  he  has  to  deal  with  the  words, 
'  he  alloweth  the  books  of  articles,  &c.,  and  that  he  acknowledgeth 
the  same  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God.'  Here  the  first 
attempt  is  upon  the  word  '  alloweth.'  Old  Samuel  Johnson,  we 
see,  sets  out  its  meaning  somewhat  rudely,  as  '  not  to  contradict,' 
'  not  to  oppose ;'  but  we  have  improved  since  then  in  the  use  of 
language,  and  so  we  are  told  'that  we  allow'  many  things  which 
we  do  not  think  wise  or  practically  useful,  as  the  '  less  of  two 
evils,'  &c. ;  that  '  many  allow,  acquiesce  in,  submit  to,  a  law  as 
it  operates  upon  themselves,  which  they  would  have  been  horror- 
struck  to  have  enacted '  (p.  183).  The  allowance,  therefore,  of  the 
articles  is,  he  thinks,  satisfactorily  explained.  Yet  every  fair 
moralist  will  at  once  say  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  when  the 
articles  were  framed  must  be  the  meaning  still  so  far  as  regards 
the  articles,  and  that  meaning  was  then  plainer  and  stronger  than 
in  the  time  of  Johnson.  In  earlier  English  it  must  have  meant 
direct  approbation  of,  that  is  agreement  with,  the  propositions 
they  contained.* 

But  there  is  yet  another  clause  in  the  declaration,  '  he  acknoio- 
ledgeth  the  same  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God.'  Where 
are  the  '  wide  meshes '  here  ?  First,  '  acknowledgeth^  like 
'  alloweth,'  is  capable  of  a  latitudinarian  sense.  Again,  the  old 
moralist  and  lexicographer  does  not  help  us.  He  explains  the 
word,  '  to  own  the  knowledge  of,  to  own  anything  in  a  particular 
character.'     This  would  be  here  '  to  own  to  the  knowledge  '  that 


♦  • "  To  allow/'— from  the  FrencH  **  alloaer/*  and,  throagh  it,  from  the  Latin 
'*allaudare  " — had  once  a  sense,  very  often  of  praise  or  approvaU  which  may  now 
be  said  to  have  departed  from  it  altogether/— Trench,  Select  Glossary,  ed.  1859, 
cites  Cotgrave's  French  Dictionary  ;  Homilies ;  Aninst  Contention ;  Matt  xxiii.  28 ; 
Troilns  and  Cressida^  act  ii.  so.  3 ;  Hacket's  *  Life  of  Williams,*  part  ii.  p.  211. 

the 
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the  Articles  are  '  in  the  particular  character  of '  agreeing  with  the 
Word  of  God.  Not  so  our  casuist  He  finds  that  a  man  may 
'  acknowledge  what  he  does  not  maintain,  nor  regard  as  self- 
evident,  nor  originate  as  his  own  feeling,  spontaneous  opinion, 
or  conviction ;'  meaning  only  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  con- 
tradict :  and  then,  further,  he  escapes  on  ^  agreeable  to  the  Word 
of  God,'  '  They  must,'  he  says,  *  if  they  are  biblical  terms,  have 
the  same  sense  in  the  Articles  that  they  have  in  Scripture,  and, 
if  they  are  not,  they  must  not  contradict  the  Scripture.'  And 
this  is  relaxation  enough.  For  we  have  been  already  taught 
that,  ^  under  the  terms  of  the  Sixth  Article,  one  may  accept 
literally  or  allegorically,  or  as  parable,  poetry,  or  legend^^  what  we 
will  in  God's  word,  and  be  *  free  in  judgment,  ,  .  as  to  the  reality 
of  demoniacal  possession,  the  personality  of  Satan,  and  the  mira- 
culous particulars  of  many  events  '  (p.  177).  As  then  the  Word 
of  God  in  the  Article  must  be  at  least  as  elastic  as  the  same 
Word  in  the  Scripture,  we  may  with  a  clear  conscience  acknow- 
ledge anything  concerning  it ;  because  if,  at  last,  it  contradicts 
our  view  too  bluntly,  we  may,  with  the  freedom  of  an  '  ideologist,' 
remit  it  to  the  region  of  legend  and  ideas,  and  so  be  free  of  its 
obligation. 

Beyond  this  Mr.  Wilson  inquires  into  the  obligations  incurred 
by  the  *  assent '  to  the  Articles  enforced  by  13  Eliz.  c.  12.  Here 
the  age  of  the  enactment  is  his  first  shelter.  It  is  ^  three  hundred 
years  old ;  like  many  other  old  enactments,  is  not  found  to  be  very 
applicable  to  modem  cases,  although  it  is  only  about  fifty  years 
ago  that  it  was  said  by  Sir  William  Scott  to  be  in  viridi  obser- 
yantift.'  Then  the  word  '  assent '  to  the  Articles  is  got  rid  of, 
as  '  allow '  and  '  acknowledge '  have  been  melted  down  before ;  and 
for  the  rest  the  vagueness  of  all  Scriptural  declarations  must 
answer. 

Here  Mr.  Wilson  conveniently  abandons  his  inquiry ;  forgetting 
that  over  and  above  these  he  has  given  his  ^  unfeigned  assent  and 
consent  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,'  and  with  it  to  all  the 
great  amount  of  positive  teaching  which  the  Church  of  England 
has  notoriously  inherited  from  the  Church  of  the  Apostles. 
Now  we  believe  that  no  proposition  is  more  universally  admitted 
in  this  land  by  every  educated  person  who  professes  any  regard 
to  morals  than  this,  that  every  promise,  subscription,  or  engage- 
ment entered  into  voluntarily  by  any  person  whatsoever,  whether 
for  any  valuable  consideration  or  not,  is  to  be  considered  as  binding 
the  conscience  of  the  promiser  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  which  he 
believes  the  imposer  of  the  obligation  to  intend.  How  far  then, 
upon  this  universally  admitted  explanation  of  the  moral  obliga- 
tion 
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tion  of  a  promise,  does  Mr.  Wilson's  explanation  satisfy  tbe 
demands  of  an  honest  and  well-instructed  conscience  ? 

Let  us  suppose  the  Vicar  of  Great  Staughton  making  his 
subscription  before  he  takes  possession  of  his  benefice.  The 
Ordinary  says  to  him  on  the  Church's  behalf,  *  Before  committing 
to  you  the  cure  of  the  souls  of  these  parishioners,  I  am  required 
to  ascertain  that  you  will  teach  them  the  Christian  faith,  as  this 
Church  and  realm  has  received  the  same.  This  teachii^  is 
d(»fined  amongst  other  things  in  these  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
religion.  I  ask  you  if  you  can  subscribe  them  with  a  clear  con- 
science as  your  rule  of  teaching,  and  if  you  give  your  unfeigned 
assent  and  consent  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  to  all 
tilings  therein  contained  ?  '  What  is  the  intended  vicar's  meaning 
when  he  subscribes  his  required  assent?  If  he  spoke  oat,  he 
would  say  much  as  follows : — '  I  consider  these  articles  very 
inexpedient,  with  expressions  in  them  which  appear  to  be  super- 
stitious. I  consider  them  an  evil,  irremediable,  at  least  by  me,  for 
that  I  am  too  young  or  too  old  to  seek  to  reform  them  without 
becoming  absurd.  I  should  be  horror-struck  to  have  enacted 
them  ;  they  are  not  my  own  spontaneous  opinion  or  conviction. 
I  only  submit  to  them ;  but  as  to  declaring  them  agreeable  to 
the  Word  of  God,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  so,  because  I 
employ  my  verifying  faculty  in  accepting  that,  and  know  that 
whatever  I  disapprove  of  there  is  to  be  accepted  allegorically  as 
poetry,  or  legend,  or  true  in  idea,  though  false  in  words,  for 
"  literalism  kills  the  soul." ' 

We  could  wish  nothing  more  than  that  the  ingenuous  and 
liighminded  young  men  to  whom  Mr.  Jowett  so  touchingly 
alludes,  should  give  their  own  moral  instincts  fair  play  in  helping 
ihcm  to  form  a  right  estimate  of  views  which  have  brought  such 
a  man  as  Mr.  Wilson  into  the  condition  of  this  stammering, 
equivocating  subscriber.  For  that  in  his  case  this  is  the  result 
of  having  adopted  these  views  we  have  the  clearest  and  most 
convincing  proof,  as  we  think  every  one  will^llow  who  will 
look  back  with  us  into  the  religious  movements  of  the  last 
few  years. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  1 841,  was  published  the  since  cele- 
brated No.  90  of  *  The  Tracts  for  the  Times ' — the  tract  which 
led,  on  the  strong  advice  of  the  Bishop  (Bagot)  of  Oxford,  to 
tlip  discontinuance  of  those  *  Tracts.'  On  the  9th  of  March,  1841, 
within,  that  is  to  say,  ten  days  from  the  publication  of  No.  90, 
appeared  '  The  Letter  of  the  Four  Tutors  to  the  Editor  of  **  The 
Tracts  for  the  Times;"'  and  so  successful  was  that  letter  in 
stirring  up  the  feeling  of  the  University  against  any  attempt  to 

tamjier 
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tamper  with  subscription  to  the  Articles,  tliat  so  soon  as  the 
morning  of  Tuesday,  March  16th — the  very  day  week  from  the 
paUication  of  the  '  Letter  of  the  Four  Tutors ' — were  circulated 
the  resolutions  of  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  which,  amongst  other 
Blatters,  declared*^ 

'  Besolved,  that  modes  of  interpretation  such  as  are  suggested  in 
tbe  said  Tract,  evading  rather  than  explaining  the  sense  of  the  Thirty^ 
nine  Articles,  and  reconciling  subioription  to  them  with  the  adoption 
of  errors  which  they  were  designed  to  counteract,  defeat  the  object, 
and  are  inconsistent  with  the  due  observance,  of  the  .  •  .  •  Statutes.'* 

The  letter  states  that^- 

'  The  tract  has,*  in  the  apprehension  of  the  four  tutors,  '  a  highly 
dangerous  tendency  ....  that  it  appears  to  have  a  tendency  to  miti- 
gate beyond  what  charity  requires,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  pure 
truth  of  the  Gospel,  the  very  serious  difGsrences  which  separate  the 

Church  of  Borne  from  our  own We  readily  admit  the  neces*- 

sftty  of  allowing  that  liberty  in  interpreting  the  formularies  of  our 
Church  which  luis  been  advocated  by  many  of  its  most  learned  bishops 
and  other  eminent  diirines ;  but  this  tract  puts  forward  new  and  siarUing 
views  (tsio  the  extent  to  which  that  liberty  may  be  caoried.  For  if  we 
are  right  in  our  apprehension  of  the  author's  meaning,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  see  what  security  would  remain,  were  his  principles  generally  re- 
cognised, that  the  most  plainly  erroneous  doc&nes  ....  might  not 
bo  inculcated  ....  from  the  pulpits  of  our  churches.'  f 

Now  we  are  not  about  to  justify  No.  90.  So  far  from  it,  we 
consider  it  to  be  a  singularly  characteristic  specimen  of  that 
unfortunate  subtlety  of  mind  wliich  has  since  led  its  author  into 
so  many  assertions  and  contradictions  and  acts,  which  with  the 
largest  judgment  of  charity  a  plain  man  must  find  it  hard  to 
justify  from  the  charge  of  moral  dishonesty,  except  upon  what 
we  believe  to  be  in  this  case  the  true  plea — to  use  the  lightest 
word  which  we  can  employ — that  of  intellectual  eccentricity. 
But  giving  up  No.  90  to  the  charge  that  it  *  puts  forth  new  and 
startling  views  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  liberty  of  subscrip- 
tion may  be  carried,'  and  admitting  that  under  cover  of  these 
views  'the  most  plainly  erroneous  doctrines,  might  be  incul- 
cated,' we  must  still  ask  our  readers  to  contrast  the  amount  of 
latitude  conceded  by  these  condemned  views  with  those  which 
are  advocated  in  the  Essays  and  Reviews.  The  latitude  claimed 
in  No.  90  amounted  to  this, — that  tlie  condemnation  by  the 
Church  of  England  of  certain  Romish  doctrines  and  practices 
was  to  be  construed  strictly  as  applying  to  the  doctrines  and 

*  *  Certain  Documents  connected  with  Tracts  for  the  Times/  No.  90,  Oxford, 
Baxter,  1841. 

t  ♦  Letter  of  the  Four  Tutors.' 
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pracdceg  common  in  the  Church  of  Rome  at  the  time  when  the 
Articles  were  framed,  and  not  to  every  mode  of  holding  those 
doctrines  or  observing  those  practices  ;  the  purpose  of  the  writer 
being  to  reconcile  subscription  to  the  Articles  with  what  he  held 
to  be  a  pre-Roman  holding  of  doctrines  and  observation  of  prac- 
tices which  had  only  grown  in  their  developed  Roman  form  into 
what  our  Articles  emphatically  condemned.  The  principle  was 
explained  as  follows  by  the  most  eminent  defender  of  No.  90. 
*  The  sense  of  the  imposers '  can  only  mean  *  the  sense  in  which  they 
intended  to  allow  subscription;'  plain  and  obvious  where  the 
words  of  the  formulary  admit  but  of  one  interpretation ;  in  other 
cases,  doubtful  at  first  reading,  yet  capable  of  being  fixed  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  by  comparison  of  different  passages,  by 
the  declaration  of  the  parties,  or,  as  in  the  case  now  supposed, 
by  an  authoritative  rule  of  exposition  superadded  to  the  original 
formula.  We  obey  then  the  sense  of  the  imposers,  not  only  when 
we  happen  to  agree  with  them  in  each  particular  interpretation, 
but  also  when  our  disagreement,  known  or  unknown,  extends  not 
beyond  the  limits  which  they  in  their  discretion  are  willing  to 
allow,  when  we  make  no  *open  questions'  beyond  what  ^ey 
permit.  Now  from  the  Reformation  downwards  English  church- 
men have  had  at  least  so  much  warrant  as  this  for  interpreting 
the  Articles  in  the  Catholic  sense,  i,  e,  'that  sense  which  is 
most  conformable  to  the  ancient  rule  quod  semper,  quod  ubique, 
quod  ab  omnibus — ^so  as  may  best  agree  with  the  known  judg- 
ment of  the  primitive  and  as  yet  undivided  Church — so  as  to 
cast  the  least  unnecessary  censure  on  other  portions  of  the  exist- 
ing Church.  These  we  take  to  be  the  grounds  and  principles 
of  the  mode  of  exposition  of  late  so  severely  censured.*  *  So 
the  liberty  then  claimed  was  justified.  We  believe  that  the 
first  great  burst  of  unpopularity  which  fell  upon  the  party 
identified  with  the  *  Tracts  for  the  Times'  arose  from  the 
imputation  of  dishonesty  raised  by  the  four  tutors  against  these 
principles  of  subscription.  And  we  have  rejoiced  to  think 
so,  because  we  consider  this  fact  to  be  a  stariking  proof  of  the 
honesty  of  the  English  mind.  Morbidly  alive  as  it  sometimes 
has  shown  itself  to  the  mere  imputation  of  a  tendency  toward 
Rome,  the  Tract  writers  had  maintained  their  position  against  no 
very  nicely-moderated  imputations  of  this  tendency.  But  so  soon 
as  they  seemed  to  be  sapping  by  the  most  distant  approaches  the 
foundations  of  honest  subscription,  well-nigh  all  England  rose 
against  them.    And  yet  what,  we  ask,  was  the  claim  of  liberty  put 

*  *  The  Case  of  Catholic  Sabscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  oonndered  is 
a  Letter  to  Mn  Jaitiee  Coleridge.'    By  the  Revi  J«  Keble.    Pp.  80,  SI. 
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forward  by  the  writer  of  Tract  90,  compared  with  those  advanced 
by  the  authors  of  the  '  Essays  and  Reviews '  ?  We  admit  that  the 
writer  of  No.  90  applied  with  a  dangerous  subtlety  his  favourite 
aphorism,  that  the  Articles  were  patient  of  a  Catholic  interpre- 
tation ;  and  for  doing  this,  the  Tutors  declared,  that,  '  were  his 
principles  recognised,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  what  security  would 
remain.'  What  would  these  gentlemen  have  said  if  they  could 
have  read  the  principles  of  subscription  now  laid  down  for  us  ? — 
if  the  subscribers'  '  opinions  privately  entertained '  might  at  will 
contradict  all  the  Articles — if  ^allowing'  them  and  ^acknow- 
ledging them  to  be  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God ' — if  giving 
to  them,  *  ex  animo,  an  unfeigned  assent  and  consent,'  meant  only 
that  the  subscriber  would  have  regarded  'their  enactment  by 
himself  with  horror,'  but  felt  himself  too  old  or  too  young  to 
seek,  without  absurdity,  to  reform  the  inevitable  evil  ?  * 

Our  readers  will  anticipate  the  horror  with  which  the  orthodox 
four — ^the  propugnators  who  stepped  with  many  apologies  out  of 
the  ranks,  urged  by  the  greatness  of  the  issue,  to  defend  the  vital 
cause  of  honest  subscription — would  have  read  such  sentences  as 
these.  How  would  the  conviction  of  absolute  insecurity  have 
shaken  their  hearts!  how  deep  upon  their  faces  would  have 
been  the  indignant  hue  of  righteous  anger  with  which  they 
would  have  repelled  such  an  immoral  paltering  with  subscrip- 
tion I  How  strange,  how  sadly  instructive  is  the  fact  then,  that 
the  second  name  upon  the  orthodox  scroll  which  withered  up 
No.  90,  and  that  which  claims  the  paternity  of  this  fourth  essay,  in 
which  are  provided  with  such  a  vaunting  forwardness  all  modes  of 
justifying  dishonest  subscriptions,  is  one  and  the  same !  The  name 
of  H.  B.  Wilson,  B.D.,  Fellow  and  Junior  Tutor  of  St.  John's 
College,  on  the  roll  of  orthodoxy — of  H.  B.  Wilson,  B.D,,  Vicar 
of  Great  Staughton,  on  the  scroll  of  latitudinarian  subscription  I 
Certainly  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Wilson  has  great  inducements  to 
endeavour  to  convince  all  {men  that  it  is  '  a  strange  ignoring  of 
the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  to  expect  the  same  person  to 
be  subject  to  no '  absolute  and  extreme  '  variations  of  opinion  at 
different  periods  of  life.' 

This  then  we  would  entreat  all  who  see  anything  attractive  in 
these  views  distinctly  to  contemplate — that,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
they  arc  essentially  and  completely  at  variance  with  the  doctrinal 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  cannot  even  under  the 

*  See  Hshop  Sanderson  de  Jaramenti  Obligatione,  Pnelec.  vi.  §  9 ;  with  his 
quotations  from  S.  August.,  Epist.  224-5  (£pp-  125,  sect.  4;  126,  sect.  13,  ed. 
Benedict);  and  Waterland's  Case  of  Arian  Subscription,  cap.  ir.,  Works,  vol. 
ii.  p.  2S8|  Oxf.  1843* 
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shelter  of  any  names  be  advisedly  maintained  by  honest  men 
who  hold  her  minist]:y. 

But  beyond  this,  another  inference  of  the  deepest  moment 
follows  we  think  directly  from  a  clear  comprehension  of  these 
views.  Those  who  hold  them  are  in  a  position  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  remain.  The  theory  of  Mr.  Jowett  and  his  fellows 
is  as  false  to  philosophy  as  to  the  Church  of  England.  More 
may  be  true,  or  less,  but  to  attempt  to  halt  where  they  would 
stop  is  a  simple  absurdity. 

They  deny,  for  instance,  the  possibility  of  miraclei,  and  so 
they  ideologically  suggest  that,  when  it  is  asserted  that  our  Loitl 
miraculously  fed  the  multitudes  in  the  wilderness,  or  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  blind,  no  more  is  meant  than  that  in  the  wilderness  of 
this  wovld  He  fed  the  souls  of  thousands  with  edifying  moral  dis- 
courses, or  unsealed  the  eyes  of'  their  spirit  to  the  better  con* 
templationof  heavenly  and  earthly  things.  Now  in  passing  just 
let  us  remark  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  the  latest 
pretensions  to  illumination  in  our  own  time  are  but  a  revival  of 
notions  which  were  broached  and  were  condemned  centuries 
ago ;  for  the  same  principle  of  explaining  away  the  miraculous 
narrative  was  applied  by  the  Cathiui  of  the  middle  ages.*  Sup* 
pose,  however,  for  a  moment  that  wc  accept  this  gloss ;  but  if  soi, 
how  can  we  stop  with  them,  having  dissolved  these  phantoms,  and 
yet  retaining  what  others,  with  more  learning  than  they  proiiess 
to  have  acquired,  assure  us  need  but  the  touch  of  Ithuriel's  spear 
to  manifest  equally  their  own  fallaciousness  ?  By  what  right,  we 
again  ask,  does  Mr.  Wilson  tell  us  that  Strauss  carries  ideology 
to  excess  in  resolving  into  an  ideal  the  whole  of  the  historical  and 
doctrinal  person  of  Jesus,  when  he  himself  resolves  into  an  ideal 
the  temptation  of  Jesus  by  Satan  and  the  accounts  of  demoniacal 
possession  ?  Mow,  we  ask  again,  is  it  possible  to  stop  when  odgq 
such  a  principle  has  been  admitted,  or  why  should  not  the 
^  verifying  faculty '  of  Voltaire  or  Thomas  Paine  be  as  good  an 
authority  as  the  same  faculty  when  exercised  by  Rowland 
Williams? 

But,  again,  it  is  not  merely  that  once  in  the  land  of  shadows 
all  apparitions  must  of  necessity  be  equipollent,  but  this  treats 
mcnt  of  miracles  implies  a  charge  of  falsehood,  of  conscious 
fraud,  not  only  against  the  writers  of  the  Gospel,  but  against  our 
blessed  Lord  himself.  Against  them,  for  they  solemnly  record 
as  professed  eye-witnesses  what  they  must  on  this  hypothesis 

*  See  Lacas  Tadeas,  iii.  2,  in  Bibl.  Patrum,  Lugdun.,  t.  xxv. ;  disput.  ioter 
Catholicum  et  Paterinutn,  c.  16,  ap.  Martene,  Thesanr.  v. 
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have  known  to  be  untrue.  Our  essayists  have  been  too  clear- 
sighted not  to  discover  this,  and  they  have  made  some  attempts 
to  escape  from  the  conclusion.  They  are  such  as  these : — *  The 
possibility  of  imagination  allying  itself  with  affection  should  not 
be  overlooked.'— (p.  51.)  '  Good  men  may  err  in  facts,  be  weak 
in  memory,  mingle  imagination  with  memory '  (p.  79)  ;  or  per- 
haps the  after  impression  of  his  miracles,  his  transfiguration,  his 
prophecies,  and  the  like,  may  be  resolved  into  a  result  of  the  degree 
in  which  *  the  awful  figure  of  the  Son  of  Man  could  scarcely  fail, 
as  it  became  dimmed  by  the  haze  of  mingled  imagination  and 
remembrance,  to  be  at  length  invested  by  affection.'— (p.  80.) 
Miserable  attempts  surely  are  such  as  these  to  reconcile  the  cha- 
racter of  the  witness  with  the  alleged  falsehood  of  his  testimony  ; 
and  yet  we  are  not  sure  that  they  are  not  better  than  Mr.  Jowett's 
passing  suggestion  that  the  youth  of  the  world  was  '  pleased  by 
marvels  and  had  vi^ue  terrors '  (p.  388) ;  ^or  than  Mr.  Baden 
Powell's  view,  that,  miracles  being  physically  impossible,  and  no 
'  testimony  able  to  reach  to  the  supernatural '  (p.  107),  the  fact 
of  the  Evangelists  having  believed  the  miracles  they  record  must 
be  traced  to  their  ignorance  of  physical  causes :  the  fact,  in  his 
own  words,  of  their  not  being  ^  unbiassed,  educated,  well- 
informed  individuals.' — (p.  107.) 

But  this  is  far  from  all.  For  the  more  we  exaggerate  the 
ignorance  of  the  Evangelists,  the  more  directly  do  we  in  fact  point 
against  their  Master  tibe  charge  of  conscious  fraud.  There  is  no 
escape  firom  the  conclusion ;  if  they  were  deceived,  he  was  a  de- 
ceiver. For  he  himself  again  and  again  appeals  to  these  works  as 
the  proof  of  his  own  mission,  and  so  the  condemnation  of  those 
who  rejected  him.  So  he  says,  in  direct  answer  to  the  Question 
^  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another?  ^  Tell 
John  again  the  things  that  ye  do  hear  and  see ;  the  blind  receive 
their  sight  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed  and  the 
deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  mised  up '  (Matt.  xi.  4,  5)  ;  or,  as  he  says 
agrain,  ^  Though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works '  (John  x» 
38)  ;  and  again, '  I  have  greater  witness  than  that  of  John :  for  the 
works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to  finish,  the  same  works 
that  I  do  bear  witness  of  me'  (John  v.  36) ;  and  again,  'If  I 
bad  not  done  among  them  the  works  which  none  other  man  did, 
they  had  not  had  sin  '  (John  zv.  24). 

There  is  no  escape  from  diis :  if  He  wrought  the  works,  the 
whole  cationalistic  scheme  crumbles  into  dust ;  if  He  wrought 
not  the  works,  claiming  as  He  claimed  to  work  them  as  the  very 
proofs  of  his  mission,  He  was,'|  in  truth,  the  deceiver  that  the 
c:bief  priests  declared  Him  to  be.  Dr.  Williams  makes  a  miser- 
able effort  to  escape  from  this  dilemma.   *  By  appealing,'  he  says, 

'to 
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*to  Good  Works'  {sic\  'however  wonderful,  for  his  witness, 
Christ  has  taught  us  to  have  faith  mainly  in  goodness'  (p.  51)  ;  as 
if  the  appeal  of  Christ  was  mainly  to  the  inherent  goodness,  and 
not  to  the  manifested  power  of  the  works — a  fallacy  so  utterly 
transparent  that  it  is  needless  in  exposing  it  to  do  more  than 
enunciate  its  terms. 

The  position  of  these  writers,  if  we  must  except  the  third, 
who,  alas !  seems  to  have  been  contented  to  sit  down  with 
Spinoza  on  the  frozen  mountains  of  a  metaphysical  atheism, 
is  both  philosophically  and  religiously  pitiable.  They  be- 
lieve too  much  not  to  believe  more,  and  they  disbelieve  too 
much  not  to  disbelieve  everything.  They  are  themselves,  in- 
deed, in  the  position  in  which  Dr.  Williams  tauntingly  depicts 
those  amongst  us  who,  not  being  absolute  bigots,  have  yet 
stopped  short  of  his  own  more  advanced  post.  '  The  attitude,' 
he  says,  '  of  too  many  English  scholars  before  the  Last  Monster 
out  of  the  Deep '  (what,  one  vainly  asks,  can  such  words  mean 
out  of  his  mouth  by  whom  a  Sceptical  Rationalism  would  seem 
to  be  esteemed  rather  as  an  effluence  from  the  Heavenly  Truth 
than  a  Monster  from  the  Deep  ?)  '  is  that  of  the  degenerate 
senators  before  Tiberius.  They  stand  balancing  terror  against 
mutual  shame.  Even  with  those  in  our  Universities  who  no 
longer  repeat  fully  the  required  Shibboleths,  the  explicit  view  of 
truth  is  rare.  He  who  assents  most,  committing  himself  least  to 
baseness,  is  reckoned  wisest '  (p.  53).  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  all  except  these  Essayists  themselves,  can  estimate  aright  the 
position  which  they  occupy.  The  vulgar  American  lecturer  who 
is  making  a  tour  of  blasphemy  through  the  busy  haunts  of  our 
manufacturing  population  writes  home  in  ecstasy  at  the  sup- 
port of  such  unexpected  allies.  '  The  Essays,'  he  writes, — '  a 
book  published  by  six  very  influential  clergymen  and  one  influ- 
ential and  learned  layman  of  the  Established  Church — is  a 
work  of  the  greatest  importance  and  significance.  It  sets  aside 
the  old  Theology  entirely,  and  propounds  the  rational  views 
of  Paine  and  Voltaire,  with  just  that  mixture  of  cloudiness 
which  you  might  expect  from  persons  who,  while  they  see  the 
folly  of  the  old  superstitions,  yet  remember  that  they  are  clergy- 
men, and  feel  that  they  are  but  partially  independent  and  free.' 
We  beg  to  call  the  special  attention  of  Dr.  Williams  to  these 
words.  Amidst  all  his  taunts  for  other  'tremblers,'  his  own 
attempts  to  '  assent  most,  committing  himself  least  to  baseness,' 
are  seen  by  more  experienced  travellers  along  the  same  road 
with  a  clearness,  and  are  anatomically  exhibited  to  the  gazing 
class,  if  not  with  a  skill,  yet  at  all  events  with  a  boldness,  equal 
to  his  own*  '  We  are  on  tho  eve,'  continues  our  lecturer,  exult- 
ing 
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ing  in  the  sight,  'of  a  great  religious  revolution.  But  few  of 
the  high  and  mighty  ones  speak  so  freely  as  we  do,  hut  they 
think  freely.  ....  Many  of  our  great  writers  cling  to  the  doc- 
trines of  God  and  of  a  future  state,  hut  they  have  no  more  faith 
in  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Bible,  or  in  the  supernatural 
origin  of  Christianity,  than  I  or  you.  The  works  of  Baden 
Powell,  ....  Professor  Jowett,  &c.,  are  doing  a  world  of  good. 

....     The  Oxford  Essays  are  creating  quite  a  sensation 

The  good  time  seems  to  be  really  drawing  nigh  I'* 

Now,  disbelieving  utterly  the  American  writer's  estimate  both 
of  the  wide  spread  and  of  the  future  progress  of  his  views,  we 
cannot  deny  his  right  to  claim  as  his  allies  these  unhappy  clergy- 
men, and  we  would  most  earnestly  call  their  attention  to  his 
words.  Nowhere  is  the  *  noscitur  a  sociis '  more  true  than  here. 
And  they  are  claimed  as  brethren  by  infidels  of  every  shade. 
The  only  fault  found  with  them  is,  that  they  do  not  follow  out  to 
the  legitimate  end  their  openly-proclaimed  principles.  How 
can  they  put  aside  this  universal  estimate  of  their  position,  held 
alike  by  believers  and  by  infidels  ?  How,  with  such  words  as 
these  in  their  mouths,  can  they  reply  to  the  flags  of  truce  which 
are  sent  to  them  by  friendly  messengers  from  the  infidel  camp 
to  which  they  are  so  near? — 

'  No  fidr  mind  can  close  this  volume  without  feeling  it  to  he,  at 
bottom,  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  whole  system  of  popular  belief. 
...  In  object,  in  spirit,  and  in  method,  no  less  than  in  general  design, 
this  book  is  incompatible  with  .  .  .  the  broad  principles  on  which  tibe 
Protestantism  of  Englishmen  rests.  The  most  elaborate  reasoning,  to 
prove  that  they  are  in  harmony,  can  never  be  anything  bul  futile,  and 
ends  in  becoming  insincere.  ...  Is  the  crumbling  edifice  of  orthodoxy 
to  be  supported  by  sweeping  away  the  whole  of  its  substructure,  and 
Christian  divines  taught  cheerfally  to  surrender  all  the  most  exacting 
criticism  assails  ?  The  mass  of  ordinary  believers  may  well  ask  to  be 
protected  from  such  Mends  as  their  worst  and  most  dangerous 
enemies.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  at  this  time  of  day  the 
Christian  world  will  consent  to  reconsider  the  whole  of  its  positions, 
to  develop  its  cardinal  doctrines  into  new  forms,  and  to  remodel  the 
whole  structure  of  belief  upon  an  improved  theory  ?  Has  it  been  all 
a  mistaken  rendering  that  men  have  been  believing  so  long  ?  Of  one 
thing  we  may  be  quite  sure,  that  the  public  will  never  be  brought  to 
believe  that  the  Bible  is  fdll  of  "  untruths — ^that  it  does  not  contain 
authentic  or  even  contemporary  records  of  &cts,  and  is  a  medley  of 
late  compilers,  and  yet  withal  remains  the  Book  of  Life."  Yet  all 
this  our  Essayists  call  on  them  to  admit,  &c.  The  men  and  women 
around  us  are  told  that  the  whole  scheme  of  Salvation  has  to  be 
entirely  rearranged  and  altered.  Divine  rewards  and  punishments,  the 

*  'National  Beformer/  Nov.  24,  I860. 
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Fall,  original  sin,  the  vicarions  penalty,  and  salvation  by  faitli,  arc  all, 
in  the  natural  sense  of  the  torms,  denounced  as  figments  or  exploded 
blunders.  The  Mosaic  history  dissolves  into  a  mass  of  ill-digested 
legends,  tho  Mosaic  litnal  into  an  Orieatal  system  of  priestcni.^  and 
the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  earth  and  man  eiiJsB  amidfit  the  mbbish  of 
rabbinical  cosmogonies."  * 

Then  follows  a  declaration  of  the  folly  of  '  forcing  the  simple 
believer  to  unlearn  his  well-conned  creed  for  another,  and  to 
take  for  his  old  one  an  expurgated  Bible.^ 

It  is  not  often  that  we  can  agree  with  our  outspoken  contem- 
porary, least  of  all  on  matters  touching*  the  Christian  faith  ; 
but  undoubtedly  he  is  here  altogether  in  the  right  It  is  not 
indeed  a  '  neo-Christianity,'  but  it  is  a  new  religion,  which  our 
Essayists  would  introduce ;  and  they  would  act  nlorc  rationally, 
more  philosophically,  and,  we  believe,  less  injliriously  to  reli- 
gion, if  they  did  as  their  brother  unbelievers  invite  them  to  do, 
renounce  the  hopeless  attempt  at  preserving  Christianity  without 
Christ,  without  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  a  Bible,  and  without  a 
Church. 

If,  as  we  are  assured  that  it  is,  this  is  the  true  character  of 
their  doctrine,  it  ought  to  be  to  all  who  still  believe  in  a  revela- 
tion a  convincing  proof  of  the  duty  of  giving  no  audience  to 
the  voice  of  such  sophistry.  For,  if  they  admit  the  feet  of 
a  Divine  revelation,  they  must  admit,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  that  fact,  that  the  right  reception  of  it  forms  a  part 
of  their  spiritual  trial ;  and,  if  this  be  so,  to  answer  to  their 
spiritual  trial,  they  must  guard  themselves  against  the  first  ap- 
proaches of  everything  which  it  can  be  shown  tends  to  shake 
their  faith  in  that  revelation,  the  reception  of  which  is  so  great  a 
part  of  their  probation.  The  words  of  our  blessed  Master  have 
here  an  universal  application  (John  vii.  17)  :  '  If  any  man  will 
do  [orig.  willeth  to  do]  his  will  [the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me 
— V.  16],  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of 
God.'  The  tenderness  of  early  belief  especially  must  be 
sheltered  by  those  who  would  keep  ,it  fresh  and  green  from 
blasts  which  manifestly  tend  to  wither  up  its  life.  If,  then, 
it  can  be  shown  to  the  young  believer  that  the  system  offered  to 
him,  full  as  it  is  of  appeals  to  the  pride  of  his  reason,  which  tend 
to  captivate  his  mind,  must  by  logical  necessity  end  in  Atheism, 
he  is  bound,  as  he  values  his*  salvation,  not  to  listen  to  the  syren's 
voice.  The  fact  that  his  teachers  halt  for  the  present  where  they 
do,  ought  to  be  no  ground  of  assurance  to  him  that,  if  he  listens  to 
them  at  all,  he  shall  stop  there  also.     All  experience  shows  the 
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reverse.  Almost  every*  successful  heresiarch  has  been  a  man  of 
blameless  life,  of  attractive  qualities,  and  with  a  firm  hold  of 
some  truths  from  the  revelation  which  he  corrupts.  In  the  firm- 
ness of  that  hold  the  pupil  seldom  fully  shares.  He  starts  from  - 
the  place  at  which  his  master  ends ;  he  carries  to  their  legitimate 
conclusions  his  master's  principles,  and  so  the  spiritual  child  of 
the  Rationalist  develops  into  the  Atheist. 

Yet,  even  in  saying  this,  we  must  guard  ourselves  from  one 
possible   mistake   of  our   meaning.     When  we  warn  the  pupil 
of  the  danger  of  exaggerating  his  master's  error,  it  is  rather  to 
the  conscious  maintenance  and  avowal  of  error  than  to  its  infec- 
tion that  we  look.     For,  deeply  as  we  grieve  to  say  it,  never,  so 
lar  as  error  itself  is  concerned,  can  the  disciple  here  exceed  his 
teacher.     Foi^what  is  left  to  be  given  up,  save  the  consciousness 
of  the  abandonment?     Mr.  Baden  Powell,  if  there  be  meaning 
in  words,  gives  up  the  very  being  of  a  God.     Mr.  Wilson  gives 
up  all  reality  and  certainty  of  doctrine  as  to  God  and  man,  here 
and  hereafter.     Dr.  Rowland  Williams  resolves  the  Incarnation 
into  a  set  of  misty  words.     It  is  *  illustrated  by  the  realization  of 
the  Divine  will  in  our  thoughts.'     It  is  the  '  embodiment  of  the 
Divine  mind '  (p.  82),  and  he  *  who  abides  in  love,  abides  in  God 
and    God   in  him,'   and   so  the    ^Incarnation  becomes  purely 
spiritual.     The  Son  of  David  by  birth,  is  the  Son  of  God  by  the 
Spirit  of  Holiness '  (p.  82).     The  Trinity  is  explained  through 
*die  identity  of  thought  with  being.'     Dr.  R.  Williams  fears 
that  *  all  tfajs  has  a  Sabellian  or  almost  Brachmanical  sound ' 
(p.  89).    To  us  it  has  a  sound  purely  Hegelian.     But  is  it  his 
real  ignorance  or  his  inability  to  think  or  to  express  himself 
clearly  which  makes  him  write   thus?     His   explanation   may 
claim  certainly  some  alliance  with  the  shadowy  wordiness  of  the 
Brachmanical  Triad.     But  there  is  but  one  point  of  resemblance 
in  it  to  the  Sabellian  heresy,    and  that,  one  which   he   would 
scarcely  claim.     The  Sabellian  has  been  termed  a  Socinian  in 
a  fog.     In  a  fog  we  admit  this  writer  to  be,  and,  so  far,  to  agree 
with  Sabellius — ^but  so   far  only;  for   Sabellius,  at  all  events, 
stated  plainly  a  definite  idea  which  he  held  and  taught  distinctly 
— namely,  that  the  one  Godhead  existed  not  in  three  Eternal 
Persons,  but  was  represented  in  three  relations  to  mankind.    But 
Dr.  Rowland  Williams  represents  no  definite  idea,  but  simply 
one  of  the  evanescent  shapes  of  an  intangible  cloudland.     The 
heresy  to  which  he  seems  to  be  the  nearest  is  the  Arian ;  the 
formal  expression  of  which  he  all  but  adopts  in  the  words,  '  The 
Divine  wisdom  becoming  personal  in  the  Son  of  Man '  (p.  89 ). 
With  this  denial  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Creed,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say  again  that^  as  to  the  Atonement,  Justifica* 
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tion,  Regeneration,  and  the  whole  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
Dr.  Williams  seems  to  believe  in  nothing  but  words.  We  wish 
that  we  could  set  off  against  all  this  anything  in  Mr.  Jowett's 
Essay  which  showed  that  he  holds  anything  definite  or  positive 
as  to  these  great  foundations  of  all  Christian  Truth.  But  we 
cannot  find  it  in  his  pages.  If  he  does  believe,  in  the  simple  and 
unsophisticated  sense  of  the  word,  the  Godhead  of  the  Co-Eternal 
Son,  we  think  it  almost  impossible  that  he  should  have  said  in 
this  Essay  what  he  has,  and  should  have  said  no  more. 

It  may  not  be  too  late  to  bring  these  considerations  before  these 
writers  themselves.  Even  to  them  the  sight  of  the  legitimate  end 
of  their  course  ought  to  be  a  convincing  argument  against  the  truth 
of  their  views.  For  they  have  no  intention  of  abandoning  Chris- 
tianity. With  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  the  object  before  their  own  i 
eyes,  which  they  see  as  clearly  as  the  haze  cast  by  vanity,  love  of 
novelty,  and  the  pride  of  intellect  allows  them  to  see  anything,  ' 
is  the  desire  to  place  Christianity  upon  a  better  footing.  Now, 
if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  position  they  are  seeking  to 
occupy  with  their  new  form  of  Christianity  is  untenable, — ^that 
to  advance  so  far  implies  the  necessity  of  advancing  farther, —  ' 
then,  so  long  as  they  profess  to  occupy  the  post  of  Christian 
teachers,  so  long  we  would  add  as  they  do  indeed  love  Christianity 
better  than  their  speculations,  they  are  bound  to  abandon  these  I 
speculations,  and  to  seek  to  reoccupy  their  old  position.  Whether  ' 
they  will  do  so  or  not  is  the  point  of  their,  spiritual  trial.  Now, 
the  consent  of  all  men  on  both  sides  to  which  we  lately  re- 
ferred ought  to  bear,  to  the  convictions  of  every  man  who  is 
capable  of  admitting  any  reasons  contrary  to  his  own  prepos- 
sessions, the  weight  of  an  argument  approaching  to  demon- 
stration; for  this  is  exactly  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
accumulated  weight  of  the  bystanders',  judgments  ought  to  make 
a  man  distrust  his  own  view  of  his  own  position.  And  there  is 
this  accumulated  weight  of  judgment  here.  All  unbelievers  of 
all  classes,  and  all  believers  of  all  shades,  see  plainly  enough  that 
the  essayists  are  simply  deceiving  themselves  in  their  impossible 
attempt  to  surrender  all  the  objective  truths  of  Christianity  and 
yet  to  retain  its  subjective  powers. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  path  on  which  they  have  entered  is  no 
new  one.  To  say  nothing  of  our  old  English  deists,  who  were 
the  true  fathers  of  French  atheism  and  German  unbelief,  the 
whole  history  of  German  rationalism  lies  open  before  them,  and 
they  are  bound  as  honest  men  to  read  its  lessons.  In  Germany  the 
same  attempt  has  been  made ;  and  what  has  been  its  issue  ?  The 
attempt  to  rationalise  Christianity ;  to  remove  the  supernatural 
from  that  which  is  either  a  system   of  supernaturalism   or  a 
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falsehood  ;  to  bring  down  to  the  utterance  of  the  voice  of  man's 
heart,  and  of  his  internal  consciousness,  that  which  challenges 
attention,  because  it  claims  to  be  a  revelation  from  God  of  that 
which  it  had  not  entered  and  could  not  enter  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive  ; — all  this  has  failed,  as  it  ever  must  fail.  It  has 
issued  as  its  direct  result  in  a  wide-spread  pantheistic  atheism  ; 
it  has  sent  souls,  wearied  out  with  perpetual  speculations,  torn  by 
distracting  doubts,  and  feeling  that  they  must  have  something 
certain  upon  which  to  rest  ti^e  burden  of  their  being,  into  the 
deep  delusions  of  the  Roman  system ;  and  the  few  who  haver 
escaped  even  as  by  fire  have  come  back  as  worn  and  weeping 
penitents  to  the  simple  belief  of  primitive  truth,  the  bright 
blessedness  of  which  they  had  been  seduced  to  forsake  for  the 
darkness  and  intricacy  of  these  now  abandoned  speculations. 

And  this  is  no  accidental  consequence  of  such  a  course. 
There  can  be  no  religious  system  which  is  not  founded  upon 
definite  teaching  as  to  God,  and  as  to  His  relation  to  us.  The 
very  name  of  a  theology  testifies  to  man's  universal  sense  of  this 
truth,  even  where  it  is  held  unconsciously  and  instinctively, 
and  not  reasoned  out  into  a  proposition.  Even  a  false  faith,  if  it 
is  to  be  effectual  at  all,  must  rest  upon  a  theology.  To  attempt 
to  retain  the  Bible,  as  in  this  system  is  attempted,  as  a  rule  of 
life;  as  giving  moral  precepts;  as  expressing  high  and  en- 
nobling sentiments ;  and  yet  to  deprive  its  voice  of  the  authority 
of  inspiration,  and  to  silence  it  as  to  the  great  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  —  is  to  endeavour  to  maintain  unshaken  a  vast 
and  curiously  constructed  edifice,  when  you  have  deliberately 
removed  all  die  foundi^tions  upon  which  it  is  built.  The  articles 
of  the  Christian  creed  are  in  truth  as  much  the  basis  of  Christian 
morals  as  of  Christian  faith.  The  creation  of  man  in  the  image 
of  God  ;  the  supernatural  gift  of  His  indwelling  presence ;  the 
marring  of  that  image,  and  the  losing  of  that  precious  gift 
through  Oman's  rebellion;  the  eternal  counsels  which  planned, 
and  in  the  fulness  of  time  wrought  out,  his  redemption;  the 
Incarnation ;  the  Cross ;  the  Atonement ;  the  Personal  presence  \ 
with  the  Church,  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  His  utterances/ 
through  prophet  and  evangelist,  in  promise  and  prediction,  of  the. 
redemption  of  the  race  and  its  restoration ;  with  the  new  and^ 
blessed  light  which  all  these  cast  on  man,  on  his  life,  on  hia 
death,  and  on  his  resurrection ; — in  these  are  all  the  strength  o£ 
the  creed  for  .moral  instruction,  all  the  sublimity  of  its  spiritual 
teaching.  Remove  the  theology,  and  you  take  away  the  morality* 
Yon  may  feed  man  s  intellectual  pride,  and  gratify  the  morbid 
appetite  of  his  fancy  with  the  husks  of  an  empty  rationalism,  but 
yon  will  leave  him  the  slave  of  appetite  and  the  bond-slave  of 
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passion :  you  promise  him  liberty,  and  you  make  bim  anew  and 
hopelessly  subject  to  vanity. 

To  suppose  that  it  can  be  otherwise  is  not  only  to  contradict 
the  experience  afforded  to  as  by  every  religious  system  which 
ever  luis  exercised  any  real  control  over  man,  but  it  is  also  by  its 
very  suggestion  to  rob  man  of  his  highest  faculties.  For  not 
hereafter  only,  when  the  ransomed  shall  be  perfected,  in  the  full 
vision  of  God's  countenance,  and  amidst  the  uncrea4»d  light,  is 
the  soul  of  man  capable  of  communion  with  his  Maker;  but  here 
upon  earth,  in  spite  of  all  his  remaining  infirmities,  this  may  be 
his  portion,  and  for  this  his  spirit  longs.  The  want  of  this  is 
the  secret  of  that  fevered  restlessness  which  makes,  where  it 
exists,  the  most  fully  furnished  outer  life  so  empty,  and  the  highest 
intellectualism  so  poor.  It  is  man's  truest  greatness  that  he  can 
acquaint  himself  with  God  and  be  at  peace.  But  for  this  com- 
muning with  God  to  be  real,  there  must  be  a  definite  revelation 
of  Him  after  whom  the  soul  seeks.  The  mists  which  hang 
around  'the  Infinite'  and  'the  Absolute'  must  roll  away,  and 
manifest  to  the  believer  the  revealed  countenance  of  God  in 
Christ ;  the  weary  wrestling  of  the  long  night  of  empty  speculation 
must  be  over,  and  the  angel  of  the  everlasting  covenant  must 
reveal  his  name  to  the  child  of  dust,  whom  He  Himself  hath 
upheld  to  struggle  with  Him  until  the  day  break.  To  tell  the 
sorely  tempted  soul,  to  whisper  into  the  already  deafening  ear, 
when  the  pains  of  dissolution  are  upon  every  nerve,  shak- 
ing the  strong  man  in  his  citadel  of  life,  that  he  may  perchance 
'  find  a  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  the  Universal  Parent  in  the  ages 
to  come,'  is  only  to  mock  the  thirsty  lips  with  the  illusive  water 
of  the  driest  desert  mirage.  No,  there  is  indeed  no  rest  for 
man's  spirit  in  anything  but  distinct  and  definite  revelation  as  to 
himself  and  as  to  his  God. 

Here,  then,  is  one  answer  to  the  first  great  class  of  arguments 
by  which  our  '  new  Christians'  seek  to  establish  their  system. 
Their  promise  to  reconcile  Christianity  with  the  requirements 
of  a  remorseless  rationalism  involves  in  its  primary  conditions 
an  essential  falsehood. 

Yet  this  is  one  of  their  very  chiefest  arguments  in  favour  of 
their  system.  It  is  probably  the  one  which  is  the  most  attrac- 
tive, and  therefore  tbe  most  dangerous,  because  it  is  that  which 
appeals  to  the  highest  qualities  of  those  whom  they  are  seeking 
to  induce  to  accept  them  as  teachers. 

I  |This  essential  falsehood  is  not  the  only  fallacy  with  which  this 
argument  is  chai^able.  There  is  a  perpetual  and  most  delu- 
sive exaggeration  of  the  amount  of  the  difficulties  which  they 
profess  to  remove.     It  is  not  true  that  the  highest  intcllcrta  revolt 
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hopeleitly  agaiast  the  old  simple  Chrutianity,  and  that  it  must 
either  forfeit  their  adherence  or  submit  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
rationalist  The  greatest,  the  most  comprehensive,  and  the  acutest 
inteUeots  have  received,  and  daily  do  receive^  even  as  little  children, 
without  abatement  and  without  doubt,  the  whole  Christian  reve- 
lation. The  difficulty  is  created  for  the  solution.  The  patient  is 
instrocted  by  the  tender  sympathy  of  the  would-be  physician  in 
the  unsuspected  existence  within  him  of  a  lamentable  sickness,  in 
order  that  he  may  the  more  readily  accept  the  treatment  offered  to 
him.  More  or  less  diis  fallacy  runs  through  every  Essay.  The 
supposed  opposition  between  ihe  revelations  of  instructed  science 
and  the  written  Word  of  God  is  full  of  this  fraud.  It  may  be  quite 
true  that  Christian  philosophers  have  been  too  eager  to  invent 
theories  to  reconcile  what  Nature  was  understood  to  utter  with 
what  Revelation  was  supposed  to  declare ;  and  that,  as  Nature's 
voice  was  better  understood,  the  diflSsrent  theories  of  reconcilia- 
tion were  one  after  another  found  to  fail.  But  how  could  this 
aliect  the  actual  fact  ?  For  a  long  time  the  astronomical  theory  of 
Copernicus  was  supposed  to  give  the  true  law  of  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Problems  were  solved  by  it,  and 
mysteries  explained.  But  the  further  discoveries  of  science 
proved  the  incompleteness  of  the  theory,  and  it  passed  wholly 
away.  But  did  the  failure  of  the  reconciling  theory  aflfect  the 
motions  oi  the  heavenly  bodies?  Not  a  whit  more  are  the 
certain  harmonies  whic^  Gust  between  God's  voice  in  nature 
and  God's  voice  in  revelation  disturbed  by  the  discovery  that 
the  particular  theory  which  professed  to  exhibit  their  agreement 
has  proved,  on  further  inquiry,  inadequate  to  the  solution  of  the 
mighty  problem  which  it  promised  to  reduce.  How  wide  a 
chasm  is  there  between  such  a  failure  in  a  proposed  solution  and 
the  representation  of  our  essayists  that  science  therefore  convicts 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  of  fraudulently  putting  forth 
his  own  ^peculations  as  the  result  of  a  revelation  ttqm.  on  high  I 

For  how  many  other  and  easier  solutions  of  the  supposed  op- 
position between  Science  and  Revelation  might  have  been  found 
if  the  object  of  the  writer  had  been  to  remove  and  not  to  enhance 
difficulties  I  Here*  is,  for  instance,  a  sufficient  answer  to  this 
whole  family  of  objections, — that,  the  results  of  physical  science 
not  being  the  purpose  of  the  revelation,  its  written  record  must,  to 
be  intelligible,  speak  the  ordinary  language  of  the  time ;  and  that 
all,  therefore,  wmch  can  be  reasonably  looked  for  where  Revelation 
touches  the  domain  of  Science,  is  that  it  should  not  profess  to 
instruct  us  concerning  science,  and  then  instruct  us  falsely.  Tried 
by  this  rule,  where  is  the  difficulty  to  which  our  essayists  so  con- 
tinually recur,  that  there  is  any  cfmtradiction  between  the  Bible  and 
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the  science  of  astronomy  ?  Let  us  suppose  that  such  an  event 
were  to  happen  at  the  present  day ;  and  might  we  not  ask  in 
what  other  words  than  those  of  the  ancient  book  would  the 
Joshua  of  the  nineteenth  century  cry  to  heaven,  or  the  contem- 
porary historian  record  the  answer  given  to  his  prayer  ?  Are 
astronomers  believed  to  renounce  their  scientific  creed,  or  to  pro- 
pagate an  imposture,  every  time  that  they  speak  of  the  phenomena 
of  sunrise  and  sunset?  Undoubtedly  Joshua,  believing  with 
his  age  in  the  reality  of  the  sun's  apparent  motion,  in  the  fulness 
of  his  faith  in  the  God  of  Israel,  called  on  it  to  stop  in  its  course, 
and  that  call  of  his,  in  his  own  language,  the  inspired  historian 
records  as  a  fact,  and  also  the  marvel  in  the  heavens  above  him 
which  answered  to  his  cry.  But  is  not  the  truth  of  God's  thus 
signally  listening  to  the  prayer  of  Faith  the  plain  object  here  of 
the  Revelation  ?  and  is  the  fulness  and  reality  of  that  truth  one 
whit  shaken  because  the  standing  still  of  the  light-giving  lumi- 
nary upon  Gibeon  was  accomplished  by  the  God  to  whom  His 
servant  cried,  by  any  of  the  thousand  other  modes  by  which 
His  mighty  power  could  have  accomplished  it,  rather  than  by  the 
actual  suspension  of  the  unbroken  career  of  the  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  their  appointed  courses  ?  And  it  is  but  to 
apply  to  other  cases  this  same  principle,  and  their  difficulties 
vanish. 

All  Mr.  Goodwin's  cavils  against  the  Mosaic  cosmogony 
disappear  under  the'  same  treatment.  For  the  object  of  the  Reve- 
lation recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  was  to  declare, 
against  such  speculations  as  those  of  Mr.  Baden  Powell,  that  the 
world  had  a  beginning,  and  that  its  beginning  was  from  the  act 
of  Creation  by  God.  This  idea  pervades  the  whole  account ;  it 
dictates  the  record  of  the  fashioning  of  the  vault  of  heaven, 
strangely  asserted  by  Mr.  Goodwin  to  be  pictured  in  Genesis  as 
a  solid  permanent  vault ;  it  traces  up  the  light  of  Heaven  and 
the  stars  which  spangle  the  skies  to  the  same  creative  hand ;  it 
sketches  majestically  out  the  progression  and  order  of  the  mate- 
rial creation ;  and  in  spite  of  Mr.  Goodwin's  minute  special 
pleading,  we  assert,  first,  that  in  all  this  there  is  a  marvellous 
agreement  with  the  record  with  which  the  science  of  geology  is 
daily  furnishing  us ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  does  in  truth  in- 
volve a  far  higher  difficulty  to  suppose  that  the  writer  of  the 
book  of  Genesis,  without  Divine  enlightenment,  rose  so  far  above 
his  age  as  to  invent  the  cosmogony  which  he  is  hinted  to  have 
fraudulently  palmed  upon  mankind  as  a  revelation,  than  to 
suppose  that  higher  discoveries  of  science  will  manifest  to  all 
the  essential  truthfulness  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation. 

For  an  inrtant  we  must  here  interrupt  our  argument,  to  ask  how 
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it  is  possible  that  our  Essayists  can,  as  mere  moralists,  speak  as 
they  do  with  reverence,  of  Scripture,  or  of  the  writer  of  this  book, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  they  assert  that  the  writer  invented, 
and  that  it  embalms,  so  monstrous  a  falsehood  as  that  of  claiming 
for  '  the  speculation  of  a  Hebrew  Descartes'  the  character  of  a 
Revelation  from  God  Himself.  Surely  such  approbation  makes 
those  who  express  it  morally  accomplices  in  the  crime  which 
they  so  lightly  describe. 

But  to  return.  As  it  is  with  these  supposed  difficulties,  so  it  is 
with  all.  Those  supposed  to  be  created  by  the  alleged  ^  re- 
morseless '  exposures  of  Scripture  by  criticism  will  as  little  stand 
a  careful  examination ;  yet  this  is  the  stronghold  of  our  writers' 
position.  To  examine  such  a  question  in  detail  would,  in  these 
pages,  be  manifestly  impossible.  But  it  will  be  well  to  take 
one  or  two  of  the  leading  charges,  and,  by  sifting  them,  see 
what  we  may  conclude  the  remainder  to  be  worth. 

Now,  in  entering  upon  the  subject  of  criticism  we  must  notice, 
first,  a  fallacy  of  the  class  we  are  now  exposing  which  pervades, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  whole  critical  portion  of  the  volume. 
This  consists  in  representing  the  supposed  danger  from  which 
Christianity  is  to  be  rescued  as  the  result  of  the  vast  increase  of 
critical  power  in  the  present  generation.  The  alarming  question 
is  stated  thus — whether  the  old  solutions  will  endure,  now  that 
such  new  lights  are  thrown  upon  them — ^whether  Holy  Scripture 
can  withstand  the  assaults  of  the  remorseless  criticism  now 
turned  upon  it — or,  whether  the  human  mind,  which  with 
Niebnhr  has  tasted  blood  in  the  slaughter  of  Livy,  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  abstain  from  falling  next  upon  the  Bible. 

Now  all  this  assumes  and  is  intended  to  suggest  that  the  new 
system  is  no  development  of  scepticism,  but  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  defensive  movement  forced  upon  the  faithful  by  the  way  in 
which  criticism  has  suddenly  turned  their  flank.  But  what  is  the 
truth.  First,  as  to  our  Essayists :  their  whole  apparatus  is  drawn 
bodily  from  the  German  Rationalists,  and  we  may  therefore 
transfer  our  inquiry  as  to  the  real  source  of  these  difficulties  from 
our  essayists  to  the  Germans ;  only  first  let  us  remark  that  the 
language  of  the  former  seems  to  imply  that  they  think  they  may 
presume  upon  finding  those  for  whom  they  write  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  German  literature  of  the  last  hundred  years.  Nothing  but 
such  a  state  of  ignorance  could  justify  the  vaunting  insolence  which 
contrasts  Baron  Bunsen  and  the  Germans  with  ourselves,  in  such 
terms  as  these  :  ^  Knowing  these  things,  and  writing  for  men  who 
know  them,  he  has  neither  the  advantage  in  argument  of  unique 
knowledge  nor  of  unique  ignorance '  (p.  68),  or  could  have  led 
our  essayists  to  deal  with  this  whole  subject  as  if  they  '  had  the 
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advantage  in  argument  of  unique  knowledge/  Yet  so  they 
aaauredly  have  done;  for  they  quote  unblushingly  from  these 
German  sources  arguments  which  every  scholar  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  German  opinion  knows  to  have  oeen  so 
completely  refuted  that  they  have  been  abandoned  by  those 
who  first  invented  them.  Nay,  even  further,  in  more  than  one 
instance  criticisms  have  been  gravely  advanced  as  unanswer- 
able, which  the  later  and  deeper  researches  of  the  critic  himself 
have  led  him  to  retract  The  same  ^freedom  of  handling'  per- 
vades the  representation  they  give  of  the  whole  present  state  of 
the  controversy  in  Germany  ;  for  their  language  would  lead  us 
to  believe  that  in  that  land  Rationalism  was  now  marching  abso- 
lutely triumphant  along  its  'pathway  beaming  with  light ;'  whereas 
the  very  opposite  is  the  case.  The  utter  weariness  of  spirit  which 
this  unresting  scepticism  has  bred  in  most  minds  of  uie  highest 
order  of  thought ;  the  deep  study  into  which  it  has  driven  the 
noble  reactionists  who  have  arisen  there ;  and  the  unanswerable 
deiponstrations  of  the  shallowness  of  the  views  lately  prevalent  to 
which  it  has  given  birth,  have  entirely  altered  the  whole  tone  of 
religious  feeling  amongst  our  Teutonic]brethren.  But  of  this  not 
^ one.  word  is  breathed  by  the  eloquent  essayist  who,  rejoicing  in 
'^his  unique  knowledge,'  pictures  to  himself  his  great  theological 
hero  '  drowning  himself  in  the  Neckar  to  escape  the  ridicule '  of 
his  countrymen  if  he  had  dared  to  occupy  the  ordinary  position  of 
English  Scholars  or  Divines.  So  as  to  our  present  special  point ; 
we  should  gather,  as  we  have  seen,  from  our  essayists  that  ration- 
alism was  the  devout  attempt  of  the  faithful  to  rescue  Christian- 
ity from  the  fatal  defeats  of  an  unbiassed  criticism,  not  the 
lately  prevalent  phase  of  scepticism  seeking  weapons  of  oflence 
out  of  the  critic's  armoury.  Yet  what  suggestion  can  possibly 
be  less  true  to  history  ?  We  can  but  glance  here  at  the  real 
parentage  of  the  evil  brood ;  but  even  a  glance  may  suffice.  We 
believe  that  to  our  own  Deists  in  the  last  century  belongs  the 
real  shame  of  originating  this  attack  upon  the  faith.  Toland,  and 
Chubb,  and  Bolingbroke  were  rationalists  of  no  common  order. 
They  found  in  Voltaire  one  who  joyfully  transplanted  to  the  Conti- 
nent the  infection  of  their  unbelief.  The  little  courts  of  Germany 
drew  at  that  time  their  inspirations  from  Paris,  and  thus  the  evil 
was  at  once  spread  widely  throughout  Germany.  Then  came 
the  great  influence  of  Frederick  II.,  which  wrought  powerfully  in 
the  same  direction,  and  so  the  German  mind,  predisposed  by  its 
lack  of  the  great  internal  safeguard  of  a  duly  organised  church, 
jdelded  fatally  to  the  disease.  German  literature  having  thus  been 
tainted,  its  great  qualities  of  labour,  research,  and  ingenuity,  as 
well  ai  its  great  defect  of  a  mystical  self-consciousnen,  helped  on 
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the  spreading  of  the  evil;  until  rationalism  and  Rome  well 
nigh  divided  the  religious  mind  of  Germany.  What  then  we 
really  have  to  deal  with  is  not  an  unbiassed  criticism  threatening 
Christianityi  and  compelling  us  in  self-defence  to  occupy  some 
new  position,  but  the  almost  passive  adoption  by  our  own 
countrymen  of  weapons  forged  in  the  workshops  of  German 
criticism  against  the  faith,  and  seized' by  these  new  assailants  with 
such  a  blind  greediness  that  they  often  come  to  the  attack  with 
weapons  which  have  been  already,  shattered  upon  German 
battle-fields  of  theological  discussion. 

So  is  it  in  Dr.  R.  Williams's  assaults  upon  the  prophecies.  Of 
these  the  first  that  we  would  notice  is  that  drawn  from  that  treats 
mcnt  of  *the  later  Isaiah/  which  he  considers  'the  most  brilliant 
portion  of  Bunsen's  prophetical  essays.'  The  object  of  this 
*  treatment  is  to  show  that  the  53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah  contains  no 
prophecy  of  the  Messiah;  that  according  to  Baron  Bunsen  it  is  no 
prophecy  at  all  of  any  one,  but  an  historical  song  of  triumph  over  the 
final  deliverance,  after  long  rejection,  of  a  contemporary  prophet. 
The  Baron  thinks  Jeremiah,  Dr.'R.  Williams  suggests  that  Baruch 
is  the  more  likely  prophet  if  it  be  one  single  prophet  who  is 
designed;  but  he  himself  prefers  from  'the  general  analogy  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  oldest  inter|>retation,  and  the  truest,' 
namely,  that  it  is  '  the  collective  Israel '  which  is  here  described. 
Now  we  greatly  desire  to  avoid  wearying  our  readers  under 
this  head  of  criticism,  and  we  will  promise  to  be  very  brief  in 
dealing  with  it.  But  to  this  instance,  as  exhibiting  in  a  striking 
light  most  of  Dr.  R.  Williams's  peculiarities,  and  so  enabling 
them  to  judge  for  themselves  of  his  treatment  of  other  passages, 
we  earnestly  invite  their  attention.  They  have  now  the  cxplana^ 
tion  of  the  passage  before  them.  We  beg  them  to  notice  con- 
cerning it,  first,  its  introduction  as  a  purely  critical  argument, 
next  the  bold  tone  of  positiveness  which  marks  his  assertions. 
'These  arguments,'  he  says,  'are  no  slight  illustration  of  the 
historical  sense  of  that  famous  chapter  which  in  the  original  is  a 
history*  (p.  73).  Words  which  are  a  simple  and  gratuitous 
assumption  of  the  whole  point  in  question.  Next,  the  insulting 
jubilations  of  his  poean.  '  fVe  must  not,'  as  if  this  was  some 
novel  Christian  gloss,  '  distort  the  Prophets  by  refusing  to  believe 
that  the  collective  Israel  is  here  meant  to  prove  the  Divine  word 
incarnate,  and  then  from  the  incarnation  reason  back  to  the  sense 
of  prophecy.'  '  The  cause  of  Christianity  itself  would  be  the 
greatest  gainer  if  we  laid  aside  weapons  the  use  of  which  brought 
shame.' 

Lastly,  we  grieve  to  say  it,  the  unscrupulousness  of  his  asser- 
tions.     '  If  already  the   vast   majority  of  the   prophecies   are 
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acknowledged  by  our  best  authorities  to  require  some  such 
rendering  in  order  to  Christianize  them,  and  if  this  acknotoledg- 
ment  has  become  uniformly  stronger  in  proportion  as  learning  was 
unfettered^  the  force  of  analogy  leads  us  to  anticipate  that  our 
Isaiah  too  must  require  a  similar  interpretation.'  Now,  bearing 
in  mind  these  distinctive  specimens  of  our  Essayist,  we  beg  our 
readers  to  set  side  by  side  with  them  the  following  considerations : 
that  Professor  Hengstenberg  has  so  completely  answered  every 
one  of  these  points,  that  in  the  judgment  of  all  but  the  most  pre- 
judiced their  refutation  is  complete ;  that,  as  is  suggested  by 
Hengstenberg,  not  one  sure  analogous  instance  can  be  quoted 
in  favour  of  the  suggested  personification  of  *the  collective 
Israel ;'  that  in  verse  3  the  subject  is  spoken  of  by  a  word 
applied  in  the  Hebrew  language  only  to  a  person ;  that  in  verses 
10  and  12  a  soul  is  ascribed  to  him ;  that  *  the  grave '  and 
'  death '  are  used  so  as  to  imply  a  subject  in  the  singular ;  that 
the  second  proposition  is  the  bare  assertion  of  the  matter  to  be 
proved ;  and  that,  so  far  from  the  objection  being,  as  he  would 
have  us  believe,  suggested  by  a  newly  acquired  critical  power, 
it  was  one  first  invented  by  the  Jews  when  they  were  pressed 
by  Origen  with  the  unanswerable  witness  borne  by  this  chapter 
to  our  Lord  as  the  promised  Messiah:  so  that,  instead  of 
being  the  result  of  a  colourless  but  more  exact  criticism,  it 
was  a  suggestion  originally  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  deadly 
hatred  to  Christianity,  and  only  borrowed  by  the  Rationalist 
from  the  Jew.  For  seventeen  centuries  only  two  non-Jewish 
commentators,  one  a  professed  and  total  unbeliever,  are  known 
to  have  applied  the  prophecy  to  any  but  our  Lord.  These  two 
conceived  that,  in  its  primary  application  at  least,  it  pointed 
to  Jeremiah.  *  It  was  reserved,'  says  Professor  Hengstenberg, 
^  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century  to  be  the  first  to  reject 
the  Messianic  interpretation.  At  a  time  when  naturalism  exercised 
its  sway  it  could  no  longer  be  retained.  For  if  this  passage  contains 
a  Messianic  prophecy  at  all,  its  contents  offer  so  striking  an  agree- 
ment with  the  history  of  Christ  that  its  origin  cannot  at  all  be 
accounted  for  in  the  natural  way.  Expedients  were  therefore 
sought  for  ;  and  these  were  so  much  the  more  easily  to  be  found 
that  the  Jews  had  in  this  matter  already  opened  the  way.  All 
that  was  necessary  was  to  appropriate  their  arguments  and 
invest  them  with  the  semblance  of  solidity  by  means  of  a  learned 
apparatus.'  * 

We  shall  not  load  our  pages  with  quotations  to  establish  these 

*  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  £.  W.  Hengstenberg.    Clark's  editioo, 
vol.  ii.f  p.  821. 
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Beveral  points.  In  Professor  Hengstenberg's  Christology  of  the 
Old  Testament  may  be  found  as  complete  and  exhaustive  a  de- 
molition of  Dr.  R.  Williams's  whole  theory  as  it  is  possible  for 
sound  learning  and  critical  skill  to  effect ;  and  as  the  English 
reader  may  study  this  article  in  Messrs.  Clark's  translation,  we 
shall  go  no  further  into  it  ourselves.  Here  then  we  have  dis- 
covered a  measure  of  the  real  learning,  critical  acumen,  and  trust- 
worthiness of  the  assertion  of  our  Essayist ;  and  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned  we  do  not  think  that  with  such  a  measure  in  their 
hands  the  most  timid  will  think  that  Christianity  has  much  to 
fear  from  the  remorseless  criticism  of  Dr.  Williams. 

To  one  other  of  his  criticisms  only  would  we  call  attention. 
'  If^'  he  says  of  the  Baron,  *  he  would  follow  our  version  in  ren- 
dering the  second  Psalm,  *'  kiss  the  /Son,"  he  knows  that  Hebrew 
idiom  convinced  even  Jerome  the  true  meaning  was  "  vxjrship 
purely  J*  ^  The  passage  of  St.  Jerome  referred  to  is  in  his 
answer  to  Ruffinus,  where  he  is  defending  himself  against 
attacks  on  his  translation  and  commentary.  The  objection  was, 
that  he  had  translated  the  words  commonly  rendered  ^  kiss  the 
Son,'  by  the  words  ^worship  purely.'     His  reply  is,  that,  the 

*  kiss '  being  the  kiss  of  adoration,  and  the  Hebrew  Bar  capable 
of  either  rendering  (filius,  or  purus),  he,  to  avoid  being  under- 
stood grossly  (^  putide  '),  had  used  a  lawful  liberty  of  translation. 

*  How,  then,'  he  asks,  *  does  it  hurt  the  faith  of  the  Church,  if  the 
reader  be  taught  in  how  many  ways  one  verse  of  Hebrew  may 
be  explained  ?  *  Yet  in  the  face  of  this  clear  declaration,  and 
though  St  Jerome  translates  verses  6,  7,  and  8  according  to  the 
ordinary  rendering,  which  points,  as  clearly  as  language  can 
express  it,  directly  to  our  Lord,  Dr.  Williams  asserts  that  *  even 
Jerome,  convinced  by  the  Hebrew  idiom,'  thus  gave  up  the 
Messianic  interpretation  of  the  Psalm.  We  trust  that  the  dis- 
covery of  these  gross  critical  misstatements  will  have  no  ten- 
dency to  induce  Dr.  Williams  '  to  drown  himself  in  the  Neckar,' 
or  in  any  other  river;  but  we  certainly  think  that  they  must 
deprive  his  critical  objections  to  the  Bible  of  any  weight  what- 
ever with  all  who  are  capable  of  forming  a  right  judgment  upon 
unquestionable  evidence. 

This  censure,  however,  must  not  be  limited  to  Dr.  R.  Williams. 
We  should  rather  say  that  so  blinded  are  the  whole  party, 
through  their  love  of  naturalism,  to  the  plainest  rules  of  fair  cri- 
tical inquiry,  that  he  is  but  a  type  of  the  rest — ex  uno  disce  omnes. 
What  else  can  account  for  the  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  venturing  to  use  such  words  as  these  ? — *  No 

*  Hieronymus  adv.  Raffinum,  i.  19. 
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one  would  interpret  Scripture  a«  many  do,  but  iix  certain  pre- 
vious suppositions  with  which  we  come  to  the  perusal  of  it. 
**  There  can  be  no  error  in  the  Word  of  God ;"  therefore  .  .  .  the 
failure  of  a  prophecy  is  never  admitted,  in  spite  of  Scripture 
and  of  history'  (Jen  xxxvi.  30;  Isaiah  xziii. ;  Amos  vii.  10« 
17)  (p.  848).  He  does  not  consider  that  so  much  as  one 
word  is  necessary  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  statement.  Ho 
seems  to  expect  that  no  one  will  refer  to  the  passages  that  he  has 
bracketed,  or  that  all  will  be  too  if^orant  to  know  the  utt(*r 
groundlessness  of  his  assumption.  If  there  are  in  tho  whole 
Scripture  two  past  prophecies  which  were  signally  and  remark* 
ably  fulfilled,  they  are  the  two  first  which  he  has  selected  as 
instances  to  be  dropped  down  without  a  remark  of  the  failure  of 
Scripture  prophecies.  And  as  to  the  third  passage,  surely  it 
implies  an  '  incuria'  which  might  be  deemed  *  crassa'  to  have  as* 
serted  that  it  contained  an  instance  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  pro- . 
phecy;  for  it  implies  that  Mr.  Jowett  has  read  the  verses  to 
which  he  refers  with  so  little  attention  as  not  to  have  discovered 
that  the  prediction  which  failed  of  its  fulfilment  was  no  utter- 
ance of  Amos,  but  was  the  message  of  Amaziah,  tlie  priest  of 
Bet/idy  in  which  he  falsely  attributes  to  Amos  words  he  had 
not  spoken.  Surely  such  slips  as  these  are  as  discreditable  to 
a  scholar  as  to  a  divine.  Example — ^the  argument  runs,  more  or 
less,  through  all,  that  we  in  our  present  enlightened  condition 
should  ^ot  now  accept  the  Gospel  as  it  was  accepted  by  those 
to  whom  it  was  first  preached.  This  is  advanced  sometimes, 
as  by  Dr.  Temple,  to  bear  out  his  notion  of  the  growdi  of  tlic 
colossal  man  ;  sometimes  to  invalidate  miracles ;  sometimes  the 
value  of  all  external  evidence  :  and  yet,  parallel  with  this  asser- 
tion, appear  everywhere  two  others  absolutely  destructive  of  it, 
namely,  that  all  real  evidence  for  a  revelation  must  be  moral, 
and  that  we  are  those  who  are  capable  of  comprehending  moral 
evidence.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  mere  literary  worth  of 
a  volume  full  of  such  inaccurate  criticisms,  and  such  loose 
philosophy  ?  But  this  is  Mr.  Jowett's  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  Bible.  Thus,  by  way  of  proof  of  the  inaccuracy  with  which, 
in  a  passage  we  have  already  quoted,  he  charges  the  Evan- 
gelists, he  lets  fall  quite  casually  the  following  list  of  errors : — 
*  One '  (Evangelist)  *  supposes  the  original  dwelling-place  of  our 
Lord's  parents  to  have  been  Bethlehem;*  another  Nazareth.t 
They  trace  His  genealogy  in  different  ways.  One  mentions  the 
thieves'  blasphemy ;  another  has  preserved  to  after  ages  the  record 

*  Matt  ii.  1.22.  f  Loke  ii.  4. 
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of  the  penitent  thief.  They  appear  to  diflfer  about  the  day  and 
hour  of  the  crucifixion,'  &c.  \p.  346).  Now,  to  every  one  of 
these  objections  a  complete  answer  has  long  been  given,  and  may 
be  found  in  the  commonest  critical  and  exegetical  writers.  It  is 
impossible  16  suppose  Mr.  Jowett  ignorant  of  these  solutions ; 
and  yet  how  can  we  absolve  him  from  ignorance,  without  finding 
him  guilty  of  the  far  graver  fault  of  gross  critical  unfaimess^-Kif 
suggesting  as  acknowledged  discrepancies,  variations  in  the 
common  narrative  which  he  knew  admitted  of  the  easiest  recon* 
cilement  ?  This  is  surely  a  most  serious  charge.  It  affect  the 
fairness,  the  depths  the  scholarship,  the  philosophy,  everything 
in  a  word  which  could  constitute  the  authority  of  the  whole 
volume.  There  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know^  one  new  argument, 
objection,  or  difficulty  contained  in  it ;  nor  one,  however  con- 
fidently it  is  used  as  unanswerable,  which  has  not  been  answered 
'  repeatedly  and  completely.  Nothing  has  astonished  us  more 
than  the  shallowness  and  stateness  of  its  sophistical  suggestions  of 
doubt.  There  is,  with  a  somewhat  obtrusive  display  of  learn- 
ing, an  audacity  in  accumulating  eVen  paltry  difficulties  which 
have  been  long  since  explained;  and  laying  again  trains  of 
German  doubts  which  even  the  last  generation  saw  exploded,-^— 
which  speaks  in  the  cle&rest  tones  of  the  shallow  philosophy 
and  indifferent  scholarship  of  the  writers.  Dr.  Rowland  Wil- 
liams's Hebrew  objections  are  those  of  a  mere  tyro  in  the  language ; 
and  Mr.  Jowett's  New  Testament  difficulties  are  continually 
such  as  might  be  answered  by  scholars  read  in  'no  deeper 
learning '  than  the  '  Family  Expositor '  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  or  the 
Commentary  of  Matthew  Henry.  Take  only  aae  of  these  last 
as  an  example ;  who  is  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  the 
reconciliation  of  his  exaggerated  difficulty  about  the  two  thieves 
is  *  solved  at  once '  by  ihe  simple  suggestion  that,  as  regards 
them,  the  one  Evangelist  records  the  beginning  of  the  crucifixion, 
when  both  *  cast  the*same  in  his  teeth ;'  the  other  the  later  stage, 
when  one  had  been  brought  to  a  penitent  belief  by  the  patience, 
love,  and  power  which  he  witnessed  in  the  Crucified  Redeemer. 

Here  then  we  leave  the  critical  argument,  merely  suggesting 
this  as  the  probable  cause  why  no  general  refutation  of  the 
Essays  has  yet  appeared,  that  they  are  in  fact  but  a  stringing 
somewhat  loosely  together  of  the  current  and  already  abundantly 
repelled  objections  and  fallacies  of  German  rationalism. 

There  is  but  one  other  argument  in  favour  of  their  system 
with  which  we  need  trouble  our  readers.  It  is  that  which  con- 
tinually reappears  throughout  the  volume,  the  impossibility  of 
believing  in  a  miracle*     Now  this  impossibility  is  rested  upon 

two 
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two  grounds :  the  first  of  theory ;  the  second,  as  it  is  alleged, 
of  experience. 

First,  it  is  suggested  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  an  en- 
lightened Theism  to  suppose  an  All-Wise  and  Almighty  Being, 
who  could  need  to  interfere  by  interruptions  and  suspensions 
with  His  own  creation.  We  simply  ask  by  way  of  rejoinder. 
Why  is  it  so?  Supposing  for  an  instant  that  the  visible 
creation  around  us  was  framed  to  be  the  dwellihg-place  and 
realm  of  such  a  reasonable  creature  as  we  know  man  to  be ; 
and  that — for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing  his  falling  under 
the  power  of  outwanl  things,  through  the  power  which  they 
would  naturally  gain  over  him  from  his  daily  seeing  instances 
of  what  seems  the  iron  law  of  their  unbroken  order — occasional 
or  periodic  suspension  of  that  order  were  a  part  of  the  plan  on 
which  the  universe  is  governed, — who  shall  dare  to  say  that 
there  is  in  such  a  marvellous  arrangement  any  disparagement 
of  the  wisdom,  power,  or  love  of  Him  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  earth,  and  it  abideth  ? 

The  second  argument  lays  down  that,  through  the  great 
advance  of  physical  science,  we  are  now  able  to  say  that  there 
exists  in  all  nature's  wonders  an  unbroken  and  undeviating 
series  of  causes  and  effects ;  from  which  follows  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  no  interruption  of  that  eternal  order  could  ever 
have  been  possible.  Now,  we  admit  that  for  the  absolute 
Atheist  this  argument  possesses  considerable  weight.  Such  an 
one  has  his  own  difficulties  ;  difficulties  into  which  we  will  not 
now  enter,  but  which  are  so  insurmountable  that  those  of  revela- 
tion sink  into  nothing  when  compared  with  them.  But,  for  any 
position  short  of  Atheism,  the  argument  seems  to  us  to  offer  no 
shelter  whatever.  For,  once  grant  that  there  was  at  any  epoch 
whatever  of  this  series  of  causes  and  effects  a  Creator  and  a 
Creation,  and  the  whole  argument  breaks  down.  If  Will  called 
matter  out  of  non-existence  into  existence,  if  Will  began  by  its 
Almighty  fiat  the  whole  order  of  causes  and  effects  from  which 
we  reason,  then  there  is  no  force  whatever  in  the  argument  which 
from  its  existence  would  infer  its  necessary  immutability.  For, 
fix  the  beginning  of  the  series  where  you  please,  the  existence 
of  that  on  which  we  trace  the  law  of  order  stamped  is  itself 
the  greatest  of  all  miracles.  He  who  then  interfered  may  inter- 
fere at  any  other  point  in  the  series,  and,  before  we  can  pro« 
nounce  that  He  has  not  and  will  not  do  so,  we  must  be  able  to 
comprehend  all  His  ways,  and  to  fathom  all  the  secret  purposes 
of  His  all-wise  but  often  most  mysterious  will. 

We  see,  then,  nothing  contrary  to  right  reason  in  admitting  the 
possibility  of  the  mysterious  interference  of  the  Maker  with  His 
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work ;  nor  in  admitting  the  alleged  fact  of  any  actual  miracle 
upon  such  evidence  as  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  beyond 
doubt  any  other  alleged  fact. 

The  answer  to  the  canons,  by  which,  as  we  have  said  above, 
these  writers  seek  to  set  aside  the  predictive  power  of  prophecy, 
is  nearly  the  same.  The  in-dwelling  of  Prophecy  in  the  Church, 
on  the  orthodox  view,  is  the  presence,  with  its  daily  life,  of,  and 
the  impenetration  of  its  whole  being,  by,  a  miraculous  power. 
In  it,  God,  who  might  have  spoken  by  a  voice  from  Heaven, 
used  instead  the  Prophets'  organs  to  address  His  words  to  men. 
Thus  there  has  ever,  doubtless,  been  about  very  many  of  the 
prophetic  utterances  that  moral  and  spiritual  comment  upon  the 
events  then  happening,  to  which  our  Essayists  would  limit  their 
function.  But  beyond  this  moral  office  there  was  also,  we  main- 
tain, in  them,  from  God's  immediate  revelation,  a  predictive 
power.  The  proof  of  this  rests  on  the  applicability  to  what 
claims  to  be  such  prediction,  of  such  criteria  as  these: — That 
the  prophecies  were  definite,  and  so  incapable  of  the  accidental 
fulfilment  which  has,  ere  now,  obtained  credit  for  ambiguous 
oracles ;  that  they  were  such  declarations  of  the  future  as  could 
not  have  been  the  mere  results  of  man's  natural  sagacity  forecast- 
ing the  probable  issue  of  events ;  and  then  that,  not  being  thus 
capable  of  being  simply  human  guesses  or  forecastings,  they 
should  be  certainly  and  with  distinctness  fulfilled. 

Now,  that  predictions  which  satisfy  these  required  criteria  per- 
vade the  Old  and  New  Testament,  we  hold  to  be  capable  of  the 
easiest  proof.  Such  prophecies  as  those  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  and  the  scattering  of  the  Jews ;  such 
prophecies  as  those  which  foretell  the  suffering  and  triumphant 
Messiah,  and  the  spread  of  the  Church,  are  alone  sufficient  to 
satisfy  all  these  requirements.     What,  then,  in  the  face  of  this 

Esitive  proof,  becomes  of  the  canons  and  doubts  by  which  our 
sayists  would  set  them  aside  ? 

Why  should  such  words  have  only  a  single  meaning  ?  Why, 
for  example,  should  not  a  type,  which  is  only  an  acted  prophecy, 
have  been  appointed  by  God,  first  to  bring  to  the  mind  of  the 
Hebrew  worshipper  through  visible  sacrifices  the  truth  that 
without  shedding  of  blood  was  no  remission,  and  then  to  reach 
on  and  show  to  the  Christian  that,  from  the  first,  the  offering  of 
Christ's  blood  upon  the  Cross  had  been  the,  as  yet  only  darkly- 
revealed,  counsel  of  God  for  man's  redemption?  If  this  be 
true  of  a  type  or  acted  prophecy,  why  not  of  spoken  pro- 
phecy? How  is  it  against  God's  truth  or  God's  wisdom  that 
the  prophecy  should  have  received  a  first  fulfilment  in  some 
ev^ent  which  happened  to  the  Jews,  and  its  full  accomplishment 
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in  the  Christian  covenant?  And  if,  thos  examined,  the  fint 
canon  falls,  the  second  falls  with  it;  nor  is  the  thkd  of  any 
greater  force.  For  the  true  strength  of  the  prophecy  lies  not 
in  its  being  the  expression  of  the  human  instrument  through 
which  it  is  deliverec^  but  of  the  Divine  mind  which  is  revealing 
it.  The  human  instrument  might  be,  more  or  less,  conscious  of 
the  full  meaning  of  his  words ;  because  it  is  not  his  meaning, 
but  the  meaning  of  God  who  speaks  through  him,  which  gives 
to  the  prophecy  its  essential  character.  From  which  it  follows 
that  we  do  not,  as  the  essayists  suggest  that  we  do,  when  we  read 
these  double  meanings,  place  our§elves  behind  the  prophecy,  and, 
paltering  unfaithfully  with  words,  draw  from  them  a  sense  they 
were  not  intended  to  bear,  but,  by  faith,  we  place  God  as  the 
true  speaker  behind  the  words  spoken,  and  receive  as  their  truest 
meaning  what  He  meant  by  them,  whether  the  man  who  actually 
delivered  them  to  us  knew  or  did  not  know  the  message  which 
he  gave.  So  that  here  as  to  prophecy,  as  before  with  r^faid  to 
miracle,  the  assumed  difficulties  of  diese  writers  vanish  utterly 
away  so  soon  as  we  examine  closely  into  their  real  worth. 
Wonderful  indeed  it  would  be,  if  constant  experience  had  not 
taught  us  the  fact,  that  men  so  incredulous  as  to  real  and  well- 
attested  marvels  should  be  so  credulous  as  to  unreal  and  mere 
apparent  wonders;  and  that  Baron  Bunsen  should  disbelieve 
in  the  predictions  of  the  prophecies  of  Scripture,  and  yet  believe 
in  the  existence  of  *  foresight  by  vision  of  particulars,  or  a  kind 
of  clairvoyance  as  a  natuml  gift '  (p.  70).  Yet  so  it  is.  Unbelief, 
with  all  its  boasts  of  bravery  and  freedom,  is  the  most  credulous 
weakness  to  which  the  human  understanding  can  be  bowed. 

So  much  then  for  this  book,  and  but  one  word  more  as  to 
its  authors ;  as  to  their  present  position,  and  the  probable  effect 
of  their  theories.  We  have  felt  bound  to  express  distinctly 
our  conviction  that,  holding  their  views,  they  cannot,  consistently 
with  moral  honesty,  maintain  their  posts  as  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church.  We  see  more  danger  in  the  shape  of  wide^ 
spread  suspicion  and  distrust  likely  to  arise  from  their  continuance 
as  teachers  of  that  Church,  whilst  clearly  disbelieving  her  doc- 
trines, than  from  their  lucubrations  themselves.  They  may  in- 
deed,— especially  those  who  are  charged  with  the  education  of  the 
young,  by  their  cruel  use  of  the  art  of  suggestion,  and  by  venturing 
on  such  matters  as  these, — ^be  able,  *spargere  voces  ambiguas^' 
to  sow  doubts  in  minds  which  but  for  them  would  never  have  been 
haunted  by  such  spectral  shapes,  and  to  shake  the  foundations  of 
what  might  have  been  built  up  into  a  firm  belief:  they  may 
incur  the  awful  guilt  of  placing  stum\>ling-blocks  in  the  way  of 
unwary  feet,  and  destroying  the  weak  brother  for  wjiom  Chiist 
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died:  but  we  cannot  believe  that  they  will  exert  any  wide- 
spread influence  in  the  Church  of  our  land,  or  amongst  our 
people.  The  English  mind  is  too  calm,  too  sound,  too  essen- 
tially honest  to  be  widely  or  deeply  affected  by  such  specu- 
lations as  these — and  more  especially  from  such  mouths.  The 
flattering  appeal  which  they  make  to  unassisted  human  reason, 
and  the  gratification  which  they  afford  to  the  natural  pride 
of  the  human  heart,  may  win  for  them  a  certain  following, 
but  the  great  body  of  Church-of-England  men  will  stand  aloof 
from  them*  Three  of  the  Bishops  (Winchester,  St  David's,  and 
Oxford),  rcTOresenting  in  some  measure  different  schools  of  thought 
within  the  Church,  have,  we  observe,  already  spoken  out  plainly 
in  condemnation  of  them.  The  Bishop  of  St.  David^s,  in  his  letter 
to  Dr.  Williams,  which  for  temper,  wit,  acuteness,  fairness,  and 
sound  learning  is  well  nigh  a  perfect  specimen  of  what  Christian 
controversy  ought,  to  be,  is  led  to  announce,  in  language  which 
none  who  have  read  it  will  forget,  the  opinion  which  a  long 
afid  deep  acquaintance  with  German  theology  has  led  him 
to  form  on  the  value  of  rationalistic  criticism.  All  the  schools, 
then,  of  theological  opinion  amongst  us  are  opposed  to  the 
Essayists.  On  the  one  side  stand  in  their  way  the  recent  growth 
of  higher  views  of  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  a  juster 
value  of  all  the  great  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  faith ;  on  the  other, 
the  fact  that  the  special  points  assailed  by  them  are  those  which 
are  the  dearest  to  the  school  which  has  been  least  afiected  by  the 
Church  movement,  such  as  the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  and,  above  all,  that  of  the  Atonement.  It  may  be 
that  He  whose  attribute  it  is  to  bring  good  out  of  evil  may, 
through  this  assault  upon  the  common  doctrines  of  the  faidi, 
draw  together  minds  which  have  hitherto  been  far  too  widely 
separated, land  heal  divisions  <  in  which  is  <^tjtehis  moment  the 
main  danger  of  the  Church  of  this  country.  The  thunder-<;loud 
which,  with  its  electric  presence,  has  stirred  up  into  unusual 
activity  these  buzzing  interruptors  of  our  peace,  may  thus  burst 
upon  OUT  land  in  a  refreshing  shower  of  precious  and  invigorat- 
ing influences* 

Here  we  gladly  leave  the  Essayists  and  their  Essays ;  but  before 
we  conclude  we  wish  to  say  a  very  few  words  on  that  moment- 
ous subject  of  inspiration,  on  which,  as  we  said  at  first,  is  the  brunt 
of  their  whole  attack.  It  is  a  favourite  mode  of  assault  with  all  who 
wish  to  lower  the  authority  of  inspiration  to  require  those  who 
believe  in  it  to  define  with  exactness  wherein  it  consists :  *'  Where,' 
they  ask, '  is  your  own  theory  of  inspiration  ? — either  admit  ours, 
or  substitute  another.  Thfi  finding  fault  with  what  is  proposed, 
a4^l  yet  proposing  no  substitute,  is  the  very  helplessness  of  a 
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miserable  obstruct! veness.'  Now  this  we  entirely  deny.  We 
maintain  that  this  craving  for  *  a  theory  of  inspiration '  is  itself 
a  part  of  the  disease  we  have  to  treat'  In  this  sense  of  the  word, 
Holy  Scripture  has  never  laid  down  any  theory  of  inspiration ; 
the  Church  has  never  propounded  one ;  and  there  are  plain  and 
we  think  sufficient  reasons  for  this  reticence.  A  doctrine  con- 
cerning inspiration  indeed  that  Word  does  contain,  and  that  doc- 
trine the  Church  Catholic  received  at  first,  and  according  to  her 
office  has  guarded  ever  since.  But  this  doctrine  which  Holy  Scrip- 
ture distinctly  asserts  concerning  itself,  which  the  Church  has  always 
repeated,  and  which  has  satisfied  believers  of  the  deepest  thought 
and  of  the  most  commanding  powers  of  reason,  is  really  incon- 
sistent with  any  such  theory  of  inspiration  as  the  sceptic  desires. 
For  what  does  Holy  Scripture  claim  to  be  ?  The  Word  of  God, 
*  The  oracles  of  God  * — ©cottvcuoto?* — God-breathed ;  and  what 
must  this  imply  ?  Surely  that  there  is  a  mighty  and  mysterious 
presence  of  God  in  this  His  Word.  This  is  why  there  is  so 
great  a  difficulty  in  saying  in  all  cases  whether,  when  ^  the  Word 
of  God '  is  spoken  of  in  its  pages,  it  is  the  Incarnate  Word  or 
the  written  Word  which  is  designed.  For  as  the  Incarnate  Word, 
the  divine  A0709,  the  Word  who  was  in  the  beginning  with  God, 
is  to  all  created  being,  even,  it  seems,  to  the  angelic  hierarchy,  in 
whom  it  exists  in  its  highest  and  purest  form,  the  coming  forth 
of  the  unapproachable  glory  of  the  Everlasting  Father,  so  the 
written  Word  is  the  manifestation  to  man  of  the  selfsame 
hidden  glory  of  the  Father.  Thus  there  is  a  divine  presence 
in  the  Word;  and  even  as  in  the  Word  Incarnate  there  is  a 
true  union  of  the  divinity  with  the  manhood,  both  natures 
being  uncommingled,  though  both  eternally  united  in  the  person 
of  the  Son,  even  so  in  ^e  written  Word  there  are  present 
evermore  the  human  element  and  the  divine,  each  acting  accord- 
ing to  the  perfect  law  of  its  own  nature,  neither  interfering 
with  the  other.  The  Divinity,  restraining  or  enlarging  its  com-- 
munications,  as  is  required  for  the  perfectness  of  God's  revelation  of 
Himself,  never  anninilating  Humanity,  nor  ever  giving  possible 
place  for  the  entrance  into  the  Revelation  which  is  the  proper 
subject  of  the  divine  acting,  of  that  infirmity,  error,  or  corruption, 
which  are  natural  to  man  save  in  so  far  as  the  presence  of  the 
Higher  Power  holds  him  up  and  keeps  him  free  from  their 
dominion. 

So  much  God^s  Word  declares :  so  much  the  Church  has 
received  :  so.  much  every  faithful  man  believes.  But,  if  curiosity 
seeks  for  further  insight,  or  captio\uness  begins  to  question,  or 

♦  2  Tim.  in. 
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.  unbelief  to  stumble, — if  the.  flesh  asks  to  have  the  dividing  line 
°^J  '  between  the  operation  of  the  Divine  and  the  Human  in  the 
^  y^  inspired  Word  marked  sharply  out  so  as  to  meet  all  objections 
fti^r;  ^Q^  answer  all  questions;  if  it  asks,  that  is  to  say,  for  such  a 
^^  perfect  'theory  of  inspiration'  as  die  rationalist  craves, — ^the 
p|^*  answer  must  be  the  same  as  if  the  same  temper  sought  to  criticise 
^  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  itself ;  namely,  that  no  perfect 
^-  theory  is  possible  unless  we  could  first  fathom  the  infinite  and 
'^ ' '  reduce  to  definite  proportions  the  hidden  nature  of  the  unfathom- 
0^:^  able  Godhead.  So  that  the  fact,  that  in  this  great  gift  of  the  written 
i^^^  Word  there  is  that  which  defies  the  philosophic  skill  which 
"^  would  have  a  perfect  theory  for  everything,  so  far  from  being 
ij  ->  a  presumption  against  its  truth,  is  an  argument  for  it.  So  far  as 
i.-  we  can  conceive,  a  written  revelation  must  for  man  be  communi- 
01  <'  cated  through  man,  whilst  it  must,  for  its  knowledge  of  much,  for 
i^  ^  the  certain  accuracy  of  all,  the  revelation,  depend  upon  God  as  the 
jt^  revealer.  There  must,  therefore,  be  combined  in  it  the  action  of 
It  the  two  natures ;  and,  if  the  two  natures  are  both  present  and  both 
e  *^  in  action,  it  must  be  beyond  our  power  to  have  a  perfect  theory 
>-  for  that  which  is  thus  the  united  action  of  two  powers, — seeing 
(^  that  of  the  higher  of  those  powers  we  know  only  what  has  been 
:  '^  revealed  to  us,  and  as  to  its  law  and  mode  in  combining  its 
action  with  the  lower  nature  (which  we  do  know),  since  nothing 
has  been  revealed  to  us,  we  can  know  nothing. 
y'  The  spirit  which  raises   these  difiiculties,   and  prompts  the 

asking  of  these  questions,  is  the  very  spirit  which,  working  with 
V  die  subtilty  of  the  scholastic  temper,  framed  and  fashioned  for 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  the  unwarranted  and  dangerous 
logical  hypothesis  of  transubstantiation.  In  that  Sacrament,  as 
in  the  written  Word,  the  early  Church  believed  simply,  with 
ourselves,  that  God  was  present  But  questions  arose.  How 
was  He  present?  what  were  the  limits  of  the  presence,  its  mode, 
its  consequences  ?  where  was  it  possible  to  draw  the  sharp  line 
between  the  elemental  matter  and  the  presence  of  Deity  ?  Un- 
happily, a  large  portion  of  the  Church  listened  to  the  tempting 
whisper,  that  by  logical  definition  it  might  satisfy  questions 
which  piety  never  would  have  asked,  and  reverential  wisdom 
never  would  have  endeavoured  to  answer.  The  sad  result  ought 
to  be  a  lesson  to  us  here;  and  to  teach  us  that  we  are  surrounded 
by  mysteries  of  God's  presence  and  working,  which  reveal 
themselves  sufiiciently  to  satisfy  a  humble  faith  of  their  undoubted 
reality ;  but  which  are  impenetrable  barriers  against  that  proud 
curiosity  which  evermore  leads  men  on  to  seek  to  be  as  gods, 
knowing  good  and  evil.         .  • 
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THE 

QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 


Art.  I. — 1.  VEspritdes  Auteurs^r ecueiHietracont^y  par  EdouBid 

Foumier.     Troisieme  Edition.     Paris,  1857. 
2.  L' Esprit  dans  THistoire.     Becherches  et  CuriosUds  sur  les  Mots 

Historiques.      Par   Edouard    Fournier.      Deuxieme   Edition. 

Paris,  1860. 

MANY  years  before  ^aerated  bread'  was  lieard  of,  a  com- 
pany was  formed  at  Pimlico  for  utilizing  the  moisture 
which  evaporates  in  the  process  of  baking,  by  distilling  spirit 
from  it  instead  of  letting  it  go  to  waste.  Adroitly  availing  himself 
of  the  popular  suspicion  that  the  company's  loaves  must  be 
unduly  deprived  of  alcohol,  a  ready-witted  baker  put  up  a 
placard  inscribed  ^  Bread  with  the  Gin  in  it^  and  customers 
rushed  to  him  in  crowds.  We  strongly  suspect  that  any  over- 
scrupulous writer  who  should  present  history  without  its  pleasant 
illusions,  would  find  himself  in  the  condition  of  the  projectors 
who  foolishly  expected  an  enlightened  public  to  dispense  (as 
they  thought)  with  an  intoxicating  ingredient  in  their  bread. 

'  Pol,  me  occidistis,  amici ! 
Non  servastis,  ait,  cui  sic  extorta  volnptas 
Et  demptus  per  vim  mentis  gratissimus  error.' 

'  A  mixture  of  a  lie  doth  ever  add  pleasure.  Doth  any  man 
doubt  that  if  there  were  taken  from  men's  minds  vain  opinions, 
flattering  hopes,  imaginations  as  one  would,  and  the  like,  but  it 
would  leave  the  minds  of  a  number  of  men  poor  shrunken 
things,  full  of  melancholy  and  indisposition,  and  unpleasing  to 
themselves  ? '  So  says  Lord  Bacon ;  and  few  aphorisms  in  prose 
or  verse  are  more  popular  than  Gray's  *  Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'tis  folly  to  be  wise.'  The  poet  may  have  been  true  to  his  voca- 
tion when  he  rhymed,  rather  than  reasoned,  in  this  fashion ;  but 
the  philosopher  would  .have  been  lamentably  untrue  to  At>,  had 
he  seriously  propounded  a  doctrine  which  any  looseness  of  inter- 
pretation could  convert  or  pervert  into  an  argument  against 
truth,  knowledge,  or  intelligence.  Fortunately,  the  context 
shows  that  he  was  speaking  of  what  is,  not  of  what  ought  to  be, 
and  was  no  more  prepared  to  contend  that  credulity  and  false- 
hood are  legitimate  or  lasting  sources  of  mental  gratification, 
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thfnft>tliot  &e,  largest  /iinpifii:^  «f  ,phyi$ifal  ri^tiJQyi^ftent  mB.y  be 
ensured' by  drunkeiuies&- .  I  Ai^r  ^  ajiteciil^uig  a  little  op.  the 
pBevalent,  fondness  for  delusit)ni»  be  concludes ;  '  Yet  bowso^ver 
.these,  things,  aYe  in  men's  depjaved  juAgmentfi  atid  iiffeptiqii%  jet 
Truths  which  ntily  doth  judgp  itseli',  teaphetb  thrttTithj9fMi(|i^iT^  of 
tsDthy^wJaich  is  the  love-majcing  or  woaii^.  of  it,  aqd  the  belief 
of  truth,  which  is  the  enjoying.-of  iit,  i^^the  scwerfsigq  gpod  of 
human:  nature/  ,         *»....  )^  ! 

This  bust  emphatic  sentence  ab^ohl  be  kept  C(H)statitl|^  in  mind 
cLuring  the  perusal  of  tiue  books  named  at  the  head  of  t^  /arti(:le. 
The  obje<:t].Qf  the  first,  'jL'Esprit  des  Aut«iir3»'  v$  the  vnspacing 
:c(zpoflvre  of  literary  plagiarism  mi  Fi-ance.  In  the  sec^d, 
^  L  Esprit  dans  I'Histoire,'  the  learned  and  ingenip^is  lai^^or 
gallantly  undertakes  to  i^ye^^gata  ^th^  r  ^itle ,  of  the  leading 
characters  in  French  history  to ,  uie  w^^ei^t  ^d  wittiest  sayings, 
and  some  of  the  noblest; ;  idp4^^  r^epori^o,  of  ^eifi.  Kings, 
generals,  and  .statesmen,  areiatll.ithp(>wn  iotoi  the  •crucible,  and  in 
many  instances  we  .are  unable*  tOi«ay  of  them  (wbat  Dryden  said 
of  Shakiespeare)  that,  bum  Mm  doiwn.as  you  would,  there  would 
always  be  precious  metal  at  thci  bottom  of  the  ^meUsng-pot  Not 
a.  .few  subside  into  a  mere  cap^  .n^trim^^  or  emeige  *poor 
shnuiken  things,'  with  no  future  hold  on  posterity  beyond  what 
long-'indulged  error  ma^y  maintain  .for  them.  On  the  ptber 
iiand,  the  value  of  the  genuine  g^fgoL  ris  ijiefiabljr  enh^joced  by- the 
deHection  of  the  counterfeit ;  ai^  th^^-e  >i|B  mpre  rqoi^  to  ^^Ik 
about  and  admire  the  real  heroes  .and  herpi|[^(^s  in  th^e  ^n- 
theon  or  Walhalla  when  the  pretenders  a^e. ;  dismissed.  .,, At 
the  same  time,  we  cannot  help  wondezdng.at  the  favour  with 
which  M.  Foumier's  disclpsures  have  been  received  by,  his 
countrymen;  and  we  might  be  disposed  to  admire  rather, ;tban 
to  emulate  his  courage,  if  analogous  results  were  likely,  to 
eMue  ^om  an  equally  rigid  examination  of  the  recorded f  or 
traditiptial  claims  of  Englishmen.  But,  in  the  first  place,  tjl^re 
Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  carries  scepticism  to  an 
tindtue  extent,  and  insists  on  an  amount  of  proof  which,  by,  the 
nature  of  things,  is  commonly  unattainable.  In  the  se^pnd 
place,  our  English  habit  of  fully  and  freely  canvassing  assumed 
or  asserted  merit  at  its  rise,  and  of  immolating  instead  of  pam- 
pering our  naitional  vanity,  if  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Crimean 
War)  occasionally  detrimental  to  our  credit  and  influence  abroad, 
<Dames  at  least  one  compensation  with  it. — We  have  little  cause  to 
tremble  lest  our  long-established  idols  should  be  thrown  down. 

We  propose,  therefore,  besides  profiting  by  M.  Foumier's  dis- 
covmies,  to  extend  our  researches  to  general  history  and  biography, 
ancieut  and  modem.     Most  especially  let  us  see  whether  tbe 

t    ;  Plantagenets, 


Plaiita^f«fneU;  l^dm$  a^  Stimrtts,  ow^  ««  inndi  tonboiSDiBred 
'  plumes  as  t^e  -Gapiftt^  t^gid  Bi^boncr;  ^whikher  the  stlningiiand 
'  ']flitby>^riteticeis  df  Wolfe  atid  NdsM  Ave  -mv^^itowcii  .a»i2ii7d^  as 
'■  '  those '6f  Deitalx  atidCattibriimie';/ip|rhethcitvour  Etigiisli  ^mrtUies, 

<^iti!!'>&iid'  !Eiiil}laiy,>  hm^  Mmin  ]Kn«tfay«$d  WJA  tfae  isaiWiadbhi- 
'  '  i^rre  Tefemitce^  >to  aitiMie  tfffeet,  td^l  tbesakieiyiotele  iaAepsadnioe 
'    <)f  strict ac(tnirtrcy/iisifce?^Fk»em?b.  •■'  •"  j' ■"        ■'■''^'    «■ 

Before  setting  to  work  in  right  earnest  on  kis-'lnore  'limited 
^  ^  tttfek;  M!.  FoKltiier  tUro'Ws'  ii«it  a  stmng  ititiinatidn,  that  -W  *  could 
•  lik^'^vi^  slimlMer  th«  fdnndatiiiiKrof  viaiyf  a  faftr  ^traptni^  d<  Guteek 
^  '^liMd  "iltoiSiMi  ^wiiittu  if  te  thMiglit  ^L  Nov  ^<mtd  it  he  alto- 
. ' *<g«rker'«ik'fe(ftir  the  »w<)tdhi{i{>eM<^f  ti^lassictfl  ttMiiquity  to  defy^him 
T'4b»€hepro«f,  ■  •    •'   •    !"'Mh.  ,=     .ih     .-ni.,.-  i'      ^     .|         ....     j- 

,"^111 /I     ,  The  power;  til^'b^Airty;- to* th&itoig^ 

1.'  ;  '       ^    Or.DhafliaiJiind  watei7'depihfl,^'i-ail  ihieiis  haye  v»Miih^&; 
1'^  *Th^]m2lo1oQ|^ia!the(faaih<tfii)9a«on,' 

'"    i  Mofst  of  the  ^ik)(ciated  tmditiohs  have  necetoarilj  twiiflked 

'  '*vrtth  them,  or  tiut  a  sony  figure  withtnit  their  mydnylogical 

^  ;costmne.     IVhait  are  Roinv^ta  and  Remus  -withoat  their  descent 

'  '&tmi  MuTS  and  their  ^weintniMe  of  a  wolf?    (M*  what  is  Nvrna 

'    'withoitf'Egefitt?    "ff  one  part  of  a  stcay  is  palpably  and  €on- 

'  -iessedly  fictibtt;  «tt»  the  rest  'be  admitted  withowt  hesimtion  to  be 

fact'P'^^riti'l  nld^l^rtbe  middle  of  the  eighteenth  oentiiry^  the 

^^rli^t  |)oi%ion^'of^'Greek  and  Roman  history  were  as  implicitly 

Ijdtevt^d  jks  the  later,  and,  from  thi^t  esicttin^  diaracter,  jiatiiially 

'    !ii4i4cdeeiper  into  the  popular  mind.     In  ignorance  or  feorgetfttfaiess 

*'  cf  occasional  bints  thrown  out  fey  ripef  scholars,  writers  like 

'"  I^chard,  Veitot,  Roilin,  and  Hooke  penaetgred  in  copyitig<axid 

■  ^'amplifying  the  narratives  of  Herodotus,  Livy,  and  Plutarch,  as 

■  cfmfidently  us  those  of  Thucydides,  Ctesar,  and  TaciUns.  The 
spell  was  not  effectually  broken  till  Niebdhr  (improving  on  MM. 
De  Pouillyand  De  Beaufort)  uttdertook  to  show,  principally  from 

•internal  evidence,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  received  hi^tokj  of 
Rome  for  the  first  four  or  five  hundred  years  was  apocryphal.  An 
able  review  of  the  ensuing  controvemy  wiil  be  found  in  tiie 
introduction  to  *  An  Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  the  Early 
Roman  History,'  by  Sir  G:  C.  Lewis,  who  objects  to  Niebuhr's 
method,  and  insists  with  «scessivc  rigour  that  external  proof  or 
testimony  is  the  only  trast^itorthy  sovirce  or  test 

*  Hisioricftl  ervidenoe,' he  says,  'Kke  Judicial  evidenea,  is  founded 
on' the  testimemy  of  credible  witnesses.  Uniefifi  iheae  witaeSBes  had 
'  >«'  Y  2  personal 
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tmless  tne  J  saw  and  heard  what  they  undertake  to  relate  as  ha^mig 
h>M^1V9A,*lW;^^TJ^Cfir?frWjl  e^jfttl^;  Jp.credit.,.  Ab  all  prigfiaff^ 
w?i^sfff{i]jjf^  ljpj£^^fttpna)pr4iy  with  th^,eyente  ^hSa  tM^y'ittert,  ^t 


9ftfena^i^M^  ftga;^st,*^aimy,  J,  Liv;^  coirfe^^^ 


fjy^lfp  |iumi(;i,sweraDTe  lorcfe  ihe'  abkur^ 
dramatic,.  WWS»  I JM'^^S'J^tV^Hft^iff  A 


3r»llli|8.^H$|i^iV^i«tbi»,  jS 


5»?.J 


i*^*essip^,|ft4ef^^  )l^^^^ 


.^J^r  rt^  .aip^^Je,  ,^Qqpei^  ^aw  I  accomplished    Chanciellbr  of 
tttarfBWJjieqflq    *     '" 

there  waa  t  ^  /  W^F.  r'^J^i%  .J^^^'^^W^?^  ^9f  ,  njpri^ '  anxiety^  ttikii 
her  character,  ^r^  Robert  Walpol^  used  to  say  ihat  he  ttfeVft- 
despairecl  ojf  restoring  a  womanVpIackyaity/iinlefei  Ate  had  biE^n 
called  old  or  ngly^  Nqw  the  lage.qf  jbbjif^i  rei^c^d  matroi^  ]^ 
been  dhcnssed  with  move  karniiig.  ana' .mticalris^ 
gdllantt^  i  and  the  'prevalent  ^](i{tiSeMi  <yf  emdite  Germany  ae^tos 

.  I:  ',.!    ■  .    I.  i.  •   ..        .  ^ 


hiii>\Hfif  V  ,ffj  huh.'   Inh, rl    i,.ir.  //ii-^  v^di  « 


Cbdnku  )dadt  xM,  4^^m»\ 


not   blind,   that   Portia   did   not   swJ^U<Mf  ^bflgfRj^^  9^^^ 


h  Pmym  }^fn^^^^L^^ 


:ept   a   school   at   Connth. 


^jSgpjjQd^i.thf  ' monstrous '^exa^gbV^fdhi  bJ 

accqpnts  bjf  ^e^Bva^idiu  ofv^fenifl^sl^        , ^ . 

£^Nde're.(tIiaruneWiiii  Wd&^l&rm^'^iii^iitibiMr  fttat^'^f'toMJi' 

S^  at  ^i8a,2M%u'JSf  niste 

%»n<ijM'  A«M  n^''cxwffer^crf,;t^1ii'«t6V>Wd1«TTiehHo«yi«B'byB^ 
ffli  uASct  '  kiiitf^Leohl'(!lk«."''»'^^^^^  toittttifeteAriti* 

muc^  WlM^n  mucK  t)4'ti^'i!  t)^p^ 

hAfojre,Sp1»stonol,  'ifWlf k'i3niWh''brfiAi«ng  -ifiiH' iM*"»v^ 

pj^^t  withVfiKy  miles  o^ Writbj<j/iifer''«tffl  tlTA*  miiyllfcV* 

--,enougJi  to  give  occMidn  For'fflfe  i^ettilri;!  *f 'fl»^Sii«irtii««i 

.^.ithe  Persian  arfovsi  fl^w'ko  difck'ii^  to  Ittterbe^t'th^'imil,' 

'slipuld  fiKli't  In'the  sHade^^'cm^H'dl&b'^'^Mtritietolidiuil 

ctipu  of'  Xerx«s'as  'he  gazed  lit^iflffi^dsS^ih'b^-illOiit^  'ifj 

"  I'ltliWik;   '■'"■  'I' 
_.-,-_    ,__  ^ ^  _^  .  ._-^,  _,     .J^'<S^^^I^^LewiB 

lptaia;«as  'Cr^Ws  ol3'^4beiiMPe^a^-{htMi6h  eUintt^^^  : 
?nTOf  Wy  'tt»ixiy-mne  V^en'  ife^'Wated  'Mi  ■  HfewW  'bt'thft 

,?y^'(9 'Games/ '"He  "Aiusi' £kvri';<sih'*^sKa:"Wiai.'tttftty  wbft 

a^,j)een  pejrsoiialiy. engaged  iii'ttiy  T*tt'*'li*"'»fraS<'.'truthflll,  'tf 
kperstitTous  and'  cr^ujbus  ;  and '  koti^M^^dikVf  tc^iiintony '  tf  i^ 

i^ua'^-'iui'i-i-i-  ^.„^^^j'vi._^  tci'tfijfetesi'irrite  6efi<«**«** 

DbabUity,  ^  ^mprobabnity  Qiti'it  &iko  'b^  klfW«d  ctHlftiderftMfe 
jjght,  wli(?n,jwe  We  'tb''d^l'Widi'  flie  rfepdlV^i  idP'a  iMer-liil*. 


eppriirc'*  ■  CI>s«t4l  iJJdtfonkty'/ 
'i!iH'ovMM«liini!g' total,  (A^'Mytbiag  ami  toJt^.uoiirUiwl7:iin])Q|siM«.'— rCrc*. 

ridiculonilj 
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trayed^fifMa  ihib  'begiimhig,  'hfy  s&id,'  bistoriinA  vdoLO  judged  ill  of  'men^  ^ 
&Ad  lliMr' 'foe^iioti.  It ifrnvnoB^yiot  ^rampla^  ior\imka^mTuk iof  * 
tlM<«|itiwH»c6  rffloqao»jdr  io»a|»tfaitei  bntlift  oalm  .of.fMwiinAffVil 
C«wr,«Dd.otkoi^  I017  hfttingiddpt  6A  the  e>v»  of  a.]Md««.  Koiie.MUi 
a  4wmk:  ^eidudfld.  fiiom  w^m^,.wko«e  £|M».g^i^.ait  tibair.ap|Msi9acls<j 
'  C011I4  ly^^eit  ft  .gr^axierit  in.Scipio  ^  tp  JjULvot  oulragqd  QJie,Ydv>^<. 
chance  placjed  ij^  jtiiiapower.^  A^  to.  ^^ppiug  uzu&ediat^ly.b^&^e  (k^ 
bi^ttle,  tSor©  are  none  of  our  soldiers,  of  our  generals,  who  have  not  re- 
peated this  marv^  twentj  tjizies ',  and  nearly  all  their  heroism  lay  Hl  . 
the  foregoing  fatigue.*  '  "i  -"    i  .  •-    ■  nii 

N^ippjeoajnigbt  hav^  .iref€a:r.^  to  Xif^$  Gelliu^i  wtp,  after  ,gij^ 
mpclpjig  allij^iua  t«  jte.  cox^tiaejac^,  .pf  Scipio  aja^  a  .i^ij3i^]Ui;|, 
instance  of  self-restraint  practisedN  by,  Ale:^^ai^er  towards  .^*p.,| 
wife  and  sister  of  Darius,  ailds ; —  .  .  .  i^  .,.\, 

it  i«i.fMr%  c^rlaiR  (|^of^??mM?u«i^  6otisti^i«se)Jihat,/tk^eA  ^«BMb  w09^/ 
wiitt^n  t)(J*  C^.  N4)mu#|  th«(  pocj;,  ^a^^aiiiat  ^Bk ;--  ,  .     -t 

'    *£tiam  qui  res'Oii^giiaBiii&nii  8iBp»ge8dir^iGnic0e;  «    ■ . // 

Chvjii8^k^nmsinno.irigeftt;[  ^fekpuA^genteas^Iius     .      ;  . 
•  Pr»stat;«azftmi:9ftpAter  c«mp$Ui>oiwoal»  amcfta}^^       .) 

I  beMey^  that  these  v^neii  indtned  Y^ieriiis  •Atttias'to'  expx«fs»feinuMif " 
coneeinuDg  tlie  mondify'Of  ScipioiniHaifnMLictioiLiorall  o4bBi»«fltitM%r 
andtoitftj  Uiaft.ihiseftpiiveaittd  vaaoioiiBeitoR^  i- 

It  is  Pardon  Scipio  to  be  deprive*  oF'^hS^'pt^tk^tft^Wpu-'" 
tation  for  continence  dn'tio  better  t^stiirittiy 'tfiaft'^haj'^^Btif  'Tiiy 
th6U  as  (fhastri  air  ice,  ks  pute?  a:i  'irirttf,  thdtl'  shaft'  h{^  &i(fAp^ 
calnmhy/     A  German  jiedjint  has  actually  v^ttired  tc^quHtim'' 
the  purity  of  tticrk?a.     By  way  of  set-ofP,  MessaKnii  ha«  h^W^ 
brought  upon  the  Prencll  stage  as  tbe  innocent  victim  of  cklHinnyy^ 
A'Hdmaft'couilteisan',  sb  hins  tile  plot,  so  closely  resemWetf  litt***^ 
toTiii'pdii  up6h  the  m6st  charitable  of  hei-  eohtemporalfes,  i^cf  *• 
mike  thein  believe  that  she  wa;!r  engag^ed  in   a  sftxcc^toion  oiT' 
oigii^k;  wHilst  she  was  spinimig  w5fli  her'  inteids.      SH^  is  kill**!:" 
jim  tis  the  terrible  truth  dawns  upon  her,  without  being  allowed 
time  to  clear  herself.     The  combined  part  of  the  courtesan  and 
the  empress  \^s(s,on^bf  Racbel's  masterpieces. 

.  It  haS'  been  thouglu  odd  that  so  wise  a  king  fks  Philip  should  hav€^  * 
exclaimed,  on  witnessing  Alexander's  Rarey4ike  adroitness  in 
tslining  Bucephalus,  ♦'Seek  another  kipgdom^  mj  son,  forMacedon  * 
is  too  «nall  for  thee;',  and  Oesax's  exhortation   to  the  pilot,. 

*  f  Tl^rAMic  N^U  of  Aulii«  CelUns/  B,  jl  c.  8  (tnwilaud  hj  Beloe),  v<^.  ii. 
• »  CcBsarent 
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G®«iivn»  t^^{j,jM«  been  dlsi^  hy  Napoleou  and  ot)i^^jg9|;^ 

tlte  grrountl  thnt  the  inLijiieiit  is  nut  int'ationed  in  the  ^Comuaear^j  ■ 
taritsu*    Neither  is  the  vuyflgediirijig' which  it  is  support  I  U^liiiVfi  i  ' 
happeiusilv  which  was  an  ill-advised  atid  utisuuccsaJfiil  attjempi  tiih 
reoeb  Briindusiimii   hy  se^,      Althaugh  the  pilut  recavercil  his  ^ 
piifrsence  of  mintl  suflifcieiitly  to  minil  the  helm,  the  vessel  w^s 
obliged  to  put  back,  and  thfc  entire  adrentate  was  one'T^liich  * 
Cfesar  had  little  cause*  to  remeinlier  with  complacency.     He  is  ! 
eqiially  $Ucnt;  as  |i^  another  rasb  ejtpc*dition,  in  which  he  ran 
imminernt  rbk  of  beinnr  taken  prisoner  by  the  Gp-uK       If  his  . 
mere   silence  is  decisivr,  wc  must  also  reject  the  story  of  lys 
cl^^is^in^  the  litibrcou,  wHictr  h  told  with  striking^  atld!  mkiilte 
d^6ilU  bv   both  Plutarcji  and  Snetonius,  who  report  his  liwwift  * 
tiius  :  —  Eatur  qm  de^j^um  ost^fita  it  inimkarum  iniqmias  mMf^^  I 
Jacla  aiea  esto.  ;    i    ^    ,  [,fff] 

/The   mast  rcmaxkQble   incitlent    of  hia  deiitk  1%  one   of   the 
s^Bst  puzzling:  instances  of  pupuJar  faith  which  we  are  acquainted  > 
with:     How,  and  when,  came  the  JSf  tu^  Bmte^  to  be  sabstrnite«d  :  | 
for  the  more  touching"  reproach  »Pt  down   for  htm  by  the  only 
writers  of  anthnrity  who  ^iretend    to    give  the   precise  wcinls? 
According"  U*  Plutarch^    Case  a   havini*-   struck    the    firet   blow, 
Caesar  turned   uj-hki  hitn,  ami  laid    hohl   of  his  sword,      *  At  the 
siwiietioie  they  l>*'di  cried  on t^ — theoue  in  Latin^  ^'^  Villain  Casca^  i 
what  dost  thou  moan V  '''  and  the  other  in  Greek  to   his  brother, 
"Brother,  h*ilpl '"     S^jmeBair  he  c>p|)osed  the  re^t,  and  crmtinuod 
stim^i^g;  ^nd  crying  oliX,  till  he  perceived  the  sword  of  Brutut ; 
tfa^^.  h^jdrew  hU  robe  over  Lis  face,  and  yielded  to  his  fata' t  t 
Nicolas  I>ainasceiius  meiiUon^  no  one  as  a  peak  ing  except  Casca,  , 
wtp^j  bf^i  flays,   *  Cidis  to  his  brother  in  Greek,  on  account  of  the  , 
ti|fi^^)t^!  ^  •  Tlie  ^tatefnetit  of  Suet<Anius  i^,  tliat  O^^sar  w  as  pie;rced: ) 
with  twejity-three    woumis,  without  uttering  a  sound  bey<*ad  op^  { 
g-^an  at  the  hr^t  blow  ;  *  although  Mtme  have  handed  down,  tt^t,;.^ 
tui^Majcuft  Brutus,  rushing  on,  he  said  Kal  <jv^  t€kvqv,'     li^pom^j] 
e4jltii>na  of  S\ictuniufi  the  words  fc&l  ixi  et  (or  ek)  hKelvtiiy  a^c  added,  j 
v^oh  wcmld  niakc^^  At|d  you,  tuy  sayt%,  and  you  ar^  oneoC  tiiej^'Ji,^ 

*  *  In  readitif^,  Napoleno  laiKt  to  svtpticJMii  and  pitnidox  J,  ai  for  imt£Mipef  li«t|  J 
ridicuJtiil  iia  iuiprul>al»]tf  ih\5  sturj  of  Ca^tiir's  tscape  iu  the  lioat^  and  bU  >pi:;eeh  to  1 
the  hoHttaHU,  and  was  nmcU  incllijed  to  di*ipfim;j;e  (be  tnleuta^  nnd  mort  |jarti-  | 
cnbrly  "Om  military  tkiiU  of  tjmt  et^lraonjinary  m»n.* — Lofd  UdJ:inrV*i^«'n^f^  >  i 
licmnidccn^ex^  p.  :iD5.  Tbe  DuliC  of  Wdljugtuu  aliwiji  profiaiStd  \kt  tii^lxeit.  ^  ' 
adiiijratiori  ol"  Loesu^*»  milittirj  talents, 

f  Pruturijirs  *  Life  of  CtiiSar/    In  tlia  *  lAfe  of  BruhiS  *  notbing  is  silid  of  tliasi 

;  .;>niTa  GnEConim/  voL  liL  p,  445. 

I   i.:.   .:.   ,   LL^.i.i    MerivaSe,  wh[>,  lu  th^  Wxt  etf  hia  ifuJiiablc  work  *  THc 
Eomaat  under  the  ilmpirpp*  adopts  thceur«Mii  story,  says  in  a  note,  *  Of  course  lii^l 
v\^    .    .  reliaiice- 
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imty  t^m  of  affection,  for  ii* ,  a  pre^ciliiig^  passage^  after  ^^tTUt1g,> 
si^ver^l  Hoinaj]^  bdii^s  witU  whorp:  C^^»T  1*34  intrigued^  t?ufitQnip^^ 
adtls^ — ^*Sed  ante  alias  dilesit  M.  Bnili  mati?(;3a;^,,t^?>iliappuv.,j  ,vn 

^  l^h^  h^sltfffy^  of  modem  Eu^ppe  is.  siiscepti,ye  of  Xh^  ^ame  tbn^ 
fold  division  as  that  of  Greece  and , ^oTp^  , ;  U  , co^ipris^fr  th^; 
fabulous^  the  spmi-fabiilons,  and  the  historic,  periML     We  regret 
to  lay  that  Arthur  and  Ms  Rbtlnd  TaW^  bi^lbn^  to  the  first — so    I 
iftdnpiitnbl.y   hclori]^  ta ,  U,  that  aMia^^logists,  ar&  stiiJ  dieputinijri^ 
wli«£lt*sf  the  Jievy  of  kiiigUt^  and  daji^ee*  on  whomj  poetic  grniur^ 
ba^  jec^enfcly  ^hed  fr^  lustreJaTP  th^i:  creation  ofiFrendi  -Brilu^'r. 
or.  ibe  v^mtaKb.  proi^finr  jof  jlJieiiwaricQi  Britonft,  whoie  Wekbi 
dft$€iiwdants  ckim  tbaia  a«1thpNhiri|rhlest'pnia]iieM^^^  thmr  ratici^r  I 
QbarJeniagjne  behmgs  to  th^  secdnd..pori<id^iend  whriti  we  re^irfi  | 
lliktii  and  hi^  court  m  a  tnjictate  of  iK^asctrtaio^d  truth  and  ptoi^edii  < 
or  prgi^tsibJo  Xable,    -His  (mlatlicfel  ate  a$  in1)'tJiij;4X&l  asi  Arthtiif^.  I 
knights,  and  many  of  the  traditions  that  do  bim  niQattiJbcuvHif^i 
hiH¥«  hi^fm  rudely  ^bajkenf  trt  I  tim  tic/ R  'iinf»>-jnr  *Htnj5m^ii  niii>»fiA 

! , So  prod i^i ous^  ^ d ) atn ount  of ,  1 1  eaTti i Of  atid  i^entenest,  Germa^-t 
ajsd  liiiglisli^  has  been  broiigi]^  to  Ijcar  on  An^o-^a&on  history,h  I 
tbat  110  ejceiise  is  left  for  iJUisioni  bowievej  plop^ant.     Dr*  Ruiam* 
bold  1  Villi  has  eareifuJlyexaiTiineditW  alithofitiea  ftw*  the  popular: 
&t4Knmi:of.  Abred   ihe.'preaty  and  mlu£?tfi^tly  ^dniit&  thai  thfrjirt  | 
fti»  fur  "fit>m  aatif factory.      Wm  ^xmiiys^_pmp^mditQ,/^Wmimpl 
tW  »tory  of  tb^  ,bii|[^  Gidcetj.bBefmattiit  is^inotrjioi  b|!ii£^i«i]dTtUi] 
th»  «xtant  fra^meuis  t)f  liii  Life  by  bfiafriend  jABfler»)butii©uto» 
fiMtb  i$   somewhat  yshakens   iaitbal  j^;  b^  j  venttirin^  lititb  tlldi 
Dauiib  camp  in  th«  disguise  iota  miasAveli  wliciliwa  t^apl  that  itl  i 
if  i^t  tJt>!d  f^l  him  by  aay  of  ihe  <3id  Saxon  iwititeri, •  that  ii  is  tdldl 
4i£  another  £&3^^t)u  paonarch,  ami .  that  it  f^reathoti  rinoie^  virf i  Itktfv 
ScAivUsaviani-Noirinaa  tlmn-tkQiSaxoa  spiriut         rti^!        .  ntni'd 

MiThr  ChftBccUw  Lor^  Eldon,  who  took  liij  Jbacbdor's  degt^ffif 
inlTifO,  i«49*i  to  say  '  An  examination  ffir  a  degree  at  Oxford;' 
mm  ^  twece  in  my  time.  I  wap^  oxaoiijicil  in  Hebrew  and  im* 
blttM^ : tT-* '  What  i»  the  Hebw>W ,  for  the  pkpe  ^f h  a .  «kull  ?  "  x  riu^ 
t»filif4  **  Ool^otjia.**  '*  Who  founded  University  Collefe?'**  Jn 
«|i%t^l  lfhou(?hf  by-Uie-way,  the  point  U  jsotit^times  doubted)  dbsM 
Kiuk:  Aifi^oilnfu(Mid4d  i4  vi^'Tyeuy  well^  Sir,"  said  <thj&.  e^mmin^i  1 

■  ■^rfr' — '<  '  !]r  M  \i^ — mi  I    I'f    ftinrfr    ,-■  -  ■■     -  ,  ■    it'" — ' '■  ^-irr — -'n *    'j   ■^«  ( 

Mtiftiki»  can  be  placed  oti  sueh  miniile  details.     The  ^hole  st^temtfut  of  lUe  effect 
I  i^^l  of  Bruins  uptm  Cai^it  maj  be  a  fiction  sugi^ested  by  the  Tulgar  story  J 
vJWtlvii  bctiri.^^  tb«m/  | 

r  Wright's  udiiioD  of  *  Ij.  Mori  d'Artlmre/  to  three  toIuiiks.     Loa<k»Q,r  j 
IW  t)ie  worible«3ncR»  of  the  carltt^t  historiei  of  Arthur  «iid<Chmrlemagitti,i 
"b*  later  are  maiiiljr  bns^d^  scij  Mr  Bucklt?'*  Mmi^rp^  38S,  ay?^ 
J  Arlf red  uDd  seme  Stelle  m.  dcr  Geschichte  Engliuid£,  vou  Dr,  BeiiUiiild^ ' 
iltfillli  1S51,   p|».  130-132. 

.   **you 
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sole  aathoritt  ff^rtile  ttpothfeib  W'^tpdisbge  in  A^^e^j  Wiich  ir 
no  longSfei-'tbfetoiiMl* '''  "'*^*"  ^^  u/ ,li(»  ^.r. Jr.  niiu,  Ir,^    -  ;r|,J,i: 

that  Hu|iii^  tlie-TPi^n  of  Btiimi  femef  ii*>f  Muster;"*  yoim*^  latjf  of  ^ 
gtsst  bttauty ,  r i  vh  \y  dri?ssi?d  ^  anil '  ador iwd  ^v  i  tli  j  mteh^  tindextook'^ 
a  -icwiiio)'  fvifm  ©iii?  #ncli ©f  the  kitigdom  to  ««nf h^r,  with  a  wand' ^ 
ijJjieT^fiarid,  lit  the  t&p  of  wMcii  £^3  a  ritif  of  j  i*3cde#ding  pteat* 
vaht« ;  luid  auch  was  iho  p<ff fectiari  of  4\t&  laws  ttr«*  tfe<^  grivettuiientf  * 
tbat^no  attimipt  mas  makSe;  upm'  h«T  hotioulrj^lior  was  she  rob  bell  ^ 
of  ^kei ^ clothet  and' j<*wds.-' PrrdselyJab^iisam^  mory  is  told  t^^ 
Alii«d,  /of  Ffotfeii,'  ^king  of'  B(«ritiitir|,  ahS  of ^'Rcillb^'  diik©4  of* 

Another  romantie  anecdote  fluctuating  be^^Mii  %wb  m  mmt  seti  f 
oiiWEIoH  ^s  ^^' '  ^^  ^(1^  ui>  ^  t^6  '  k^oum ' « of !  Btnma;  tlje  ^Ue^ed 
dpi^blttf  of  CliarkrYvhpffie,  ^wkb,  >litMi!f»g'ttia4  tht  ^now  had  fallen^' 
tkiiik'  T  tluting  a  oig4ul  v  ifiten-iew  "Wrth  '  &er  '  1  cjVef ,  '  Egn  nhardj  - 
took  hitn  tvpo^'htT  shoiild**rs,  add  €aPrieflvfh*i^  ta  some  distance ' 
fppm  her  bowcir^  fo''|irfevmt  his  focrtstcfis  fo:fm  ikln^  tr^eedk 
MjuluckUyi 'Chfift^mf(o:^'ibad  ixyMati^ht**!*  nsLmed  Ebima  oi*^^ 
Imtdm  1 1  yiod  •  a  ■  liif  ndr^  ^t  cats  luefi^r*  tW  A;pf«*ft  ram  (^  ( i  rt  1 600<)  ^ 
of'/lh^trr^Chrojiicle^iwIiwiy  fi^ctirds"  th*  adventnTe',  it  had  beeii' 
relkedtdii  ^riiit^of 'a  <*trinni¥'^ttiji^roFi  abd^^  dalnsal  nnknowti.' 
Iletroi^lMF^I  $pfp  ikm^hKyiiotLir  of  ih<>  rttir^*%4Iiat >  It  ^A  tnio  of  ^m^ 
bbH^f.^i  fi&]dlnj^'A(liet>  rerftmllng  att  1  instant^  In  wliirh  Jose|*h 
Aiidr^s^  inuteiiliir'|>ol<rei'A  bnable  hlm^lO'WiisnTe  die  safety  d§' 
Fanny,  exclaims — '  L^arnj^hencef  m^^'fajitJtisMfttipyifomiin,  to  eoiK" 
lidn;  3^oitr  own  w^ak^n^s^  atid  the  m^Kf  k^tntifttty  o«  Jii^hicln  fiie 
streH0li  of  a  mart  may  be  nseful  tty  von  V  nttd  M  l^xh'(^rtfe  lhl*ili' 
nft*  to  mntdi-  themselves  with  9pindJe*sh*/»kedi^'>f'a'uy  Mid  jfetk*^ 
daitrtfs.  Coukl  we  pat  faltli  ih  Emmys  f^siploitn,  •  it  m  Jg4it  jostlfyi  f 
ah  exhortation  to  tho  male  sen  tti  ^v^  the  prefl?renco  to  kidliff« 
simkg  ettfUigh  to  carry  a  hilibamd  or  loveir«ito'feisi  iememetit^yl^ 
espodally  wh^tv  wte  remembf^  tile  itory  <^f  lthfe'WTibibfi"6fMVeinil 
b?rg^,  whoj  when  that  fortress  was  about  to  be  stormed,  obtained 
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•  Sev  Gougli's  edition  of  *CamdeB*a  Britannift,'  M,<WKf,  pklOT/aii^^ThoT^'ta 
Traotktloti  of  Lappeobofga'  /iiiiot^v/  Pf^fticti^  p,  S8.  Mr^liiillBfs  ^ayfi,  in  Hi 
lucroductim]  to  th^  '  Lite riture  of  Europe/  toU  i*,  p.  Ifl  (iiih  edit.),  *  la  b.  former 
work  I  gave  uioni  cf edtiie«  teiti  fotnda.lton  hj  Alfrtd  ibto  J  am  ^^w  hidiQeii 

^■^^  '  I  •  M  permission 
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p«Wi]rtwiMi''to  o6me^%  cawyktg  with* Ifaeiia whaia  i  eJ  fee/  dt 

mMtf  vlUiuibltf/atel'  s«r)^isc)d  the'  bbsiegBiS'  bjisJKuiig  fir«ii^ifatl> 

gM'ewh>lcbn>ytng»bwhiisl»iiiEbiibcrbkclL  i 

Tb^'^torV  of  G^iMtecommMidihg  tbe/^tmniter/tD  loU  batkitete  I 

cm  Che  akwoHty  of  Hentj  «f  'Htimliiigdoii,'  wW-iUote'  abbot  a  . 

htiiMli«d' years  after  the  death  of  die  Danish,  monaieh.     Huia^  ' 

treats  i^  jpo|Mil^r  legend  ol  Fair  RoSRaEolond  as  fabulous,  i'  A(h<: 

cording  to  Linga^',  instead  of  ^bejio^  pblsoded  byQueen^Ekanor^  1 

she'TeeiJed<to'dbeeeiiv«nt'bf(6od«CtM¥,  Mid'dytn^'iirthesedoaiitf 

sanbtity,  wsi^bwried'  iridk  iMveh  'mkdosoi  TeneititMNr  hf  the  ^imsi 

a^^«d<  j[>to^^E>lii^ Wrebttfee'  frpini  tiMfi  dicweaiti^  irV^  vetrtiadeik'theskv' 

that  HMrMgioM  biakes  no  dislinetiion  'belweett  ihb  mistmBo£:««l 

klMg-'Akl^  tttelnk^fesi^of  anyocbier  iimm^  '     >'  .m.    .<:  >/ 

"fitoidel,  biirp  in  hotid,  disc^4ruig>  hi»  mnste^B  ptsor  <rf^'  <«to4.  > 

fin^ibent;'  is  also  «»'fane7MMtttukie;  for  -tlie  sekore  aailiain^riK^ 

sonment  of  Richayd  were  matters  *of^'EuropBannel6r]etj4'   <Wiuifc'i 

is  aUeged  to  have  befaUen  him.  oi^  his^ay  home  has'fgiknlate^i 

apfMTopviate'  jrkee  in  '^Ixranhoe  f  aad 4h»  edhmntaRSiof  oenAiiclis./ 

in  disgnke,  frona  Haiteuift  Alvar^hid  to  James'the  Fiitii«l«BflD**<f 

IflHd^  60' frequently  re^feinble  each  ether  that  we*  ere  eonipeUedl- 

to  suspeet  a  eb^iiioa  origin  for  the  ntajothyv  .  *:i(r 

The  statement  of  a  Weteh  wHtet  of  the  siirtasiitb  oBntnyf  tkit ' 

Edward  the  First  gatlieied  toged^er  all)  the  Welsh  faaiiAs  aiidt// 

had  them  pntt»deadi',  is im|>lieildyadopted  hjF  NtiBiey> aod: ■iad» : 

famflfeirby  Gtay? —  .      •    ,   ..  ,,,(:,,»        ...■•)iT*    • 

-I   *        .-  ;  .       .  .  xi^i' '  TT^'''  *  ^ff''n'M  .f.'- :    •! 
.^       *  Kuui  seize,  tnee,  nitycss  King  pi  .    • 

Confusion  on  tiiy  banuQrs  wait.  ''  *  ^* ''  ,  ^'"^  *"' "'   "' 

It  im  glaringly  improbable^  and>  cesis   os-  aa  Talid'tdstiEOici^'^ 
o£' any  sorter      -'      t,.!i    ■  .;,...  ••  i. ..    •,  ...t.. -mI 

^Miss  iUknMras^ipe  >belie*ve^  the  iitstr  to*  demeitsh.  the  eredB^f 
biUty  of]  I  the  eelebratod  story,  that  GwmsreU^  •  Hampdas,-  abA.l 
Arthur  Hazelrig,  despairing  of  the  liberties  of  theitf  ommtiljRpr 
hiodriadtiisUy  eibbaishnk  for  New  Eagland  ^ .  I6d8)y  when  th^> 
wewfjstoppcii  by  an  Oidisv- in;  CeoneiL  The  incident  is  as*i) 
UHiilubned  by  the  beat  snithoriit3e9y  including  Clareiidoa.;  aosb' 
thcib  B/  Bo-  ditest  pboirf  that  eillur  of  !thfi  thiecr  belonged  to  tfab: 
expeiBtkD iniquestibd,  wfaic^,  aftera  briof  delay,  inaarpennittadii 
to^ptoeesd  with  lib  ^eotire  freight  of  Ptigris&SL  ' 

^As  for  the  greater  number  of  the  stories  with  whidi  the 
an»:  arei  stuffed/  says' Volfaire,.  ^  indnding ;  aU  diose- humoiotts 
replies' attributed  toGhaiiesthe  Fifdsyto  HcHiy  the  Fourth^  to  m 
hundred  modem  princes,  you  find  diem  in  Athenaeus  and  in  our 
old  atithors.   It  is  in  this  sense  only  that  one  may  say  *'  nil  su6  sole 


d^Oteukydrt  &Ddui|^'<them.  Thufir!  t]be  ciiiipifiit>4torj«i«^;j[)r/iw?MSiu 
that  Baudesaon,  mayQii  oC  J  Saiht •  .Difliet*,  <  v^shft  i  ^  i  like  'Htfu^r.  tb«t'j 
Fstntfayltkdt'tbearojiiLgBasds  «>lUta«l  km  aarW.]^s«edki<»ilW]!Uf, 
friend^'' fsakfc  Hensy^^jobr  in[9th^r  ijnuii^.  b^vevisitedirlSetm?'') 
'No/Ii«plitedfthfi^  m4iyQr,(l* ift wa».  oly  fathdr,  rwbo-wcasicm^j^.! 
resided  .dietim^  *  ThbifStory^otrbieU  l»  iiko  Mdi>i9^wl.eiilb  tb^rr 
Fportecbftf^kr totaled. by JAi^crciUiistoffAugsvs^  t,^  ^.     '>  .., 

'iDioo^aiBitf  ^  tbe  ^tjiniliit;  •  i  we. ;  am  I  tdbl^ .  b j. '  D J0@eii^«  >f>f  iliamrte^  •  ^ 
treated  his  frieadid/lii&e  vases  £tiU  of  g>Qod  Uqttots^iwUobvbe.  vbteJo^.^ 
wfaeni  !U» « ikid!  'eviptiAd  t  ttiefls^  I  (  Thbi  i»  pte€lie)}Pr  vb«i<  Car^ wil 
R«t2b6ag»tif  Ma(lam«de'/(^Y9m9e1»;tit)atme&^  ^ 

The  epigrammatic  re'madi  g*t«n/!by  kH^- Say  r^o  Cturi^MsiBa  1 
o^fiSwedeit^.eo  tW-iefrocati^iiirbfi  ^fae.K4ict!^'iI^f ftnteis  >jff  JU^fs 
the-K^^^rfeBnth,  VHe  fa4s  eilt  fiiffi(btti|  left.  ar«i  ;w}th;4be*i!igbVi^ 
b^bisgb  t(y  Valentiniac^  ><  Tbat^^fr  tlbe.  peaiaRt   ^o^  tber  ,«ame). 
nKiiidnriiy;  Sit' is i  listless /toi Enlarge I'yoiwsilNM^!  al/VitryaiDeaj.iyi^ai 
wiU')abra||rB  hawitx •neigbboiufs,'^  is*  copied  ixxkn  rAp«lei|Ug^.4nd<  be4| 
betai»^lacdd'.B3  tbei-tooUth  t>f  »  ^NWfolhrJbbMi^^r,  iix  x^r«ttceM 
td>iIie^ lordly  domaiai.ef  Hblkbitm^    Hfi»y  tb^:  Fonctb,.  wbc»  ' 
pnt  on  bis  guard  against  aBSiisaihaitdn^  i»  iep«>ift¥)d  t9  Jb^ve^jSaid,  t 
^  He  -who  fears'  dea&  w4U'  lindertakei  notfafiog*  ag^iBst  roe  ; '  be 
ivbordespis^s  Us'^Arnlif^iwUl  always  be  niaster  ef  miae.'    Tbi« 

Fabncius,  in  conference  with  Pjmbus,  waa.:|ei«pt^dlk>.Y^Vo)t 
"^      "  should  be  partner  of  his 

But  Fabricius  answered  in 
would  not  be  good  for  yoiir- 
sei^oliDor Tif ' the  lEpinitesr  ene^  knchr  ftne;^  d»y  nfiH'  ravdiBri  6fimT9  tot ! 
be  governed  by  me  than  by  you.'t     Charles  the  Second  tridrlnst  * 
bfclhvr,  afleriraiidl!*  James'tb^  S^eonity.iiiUo'was^expiesbing  febrs 
fobi  Ins  BattAiy^  •  *  De)[tonA '  iip6n  ifi,  James,!  )iia*iiii^wiU)  kill-  me^  U><  i 
mfldtt[:ymi  king:' '  •■■  •       •-   .-*'f"vf,n   \v\  :t\ 

^/Sbeieiyai story  cA.  Siilly^a n^etii^  a  yoinig'ilsdyv  vtitted)A*nl'I 
dtened  In  green,  oki)  thai  book  ^tairsi'ltsiikling'  to  Hciir]jr{»^»pavt^/ 
vAmky  and  behi^  aaked^  by.the  fcuigiivihether  he  bad  iiot«tecnni 
toidt  Aol'  bfls^Msjestljr  \uMl  'a  iieftto»  aod  toukf  'not;  reoeivB  tf»t! ' 
nimtliiig^  ^¥ear(  sira^  bett^  thfe  £ev«lt'is«^Qiie^  iihavBijuad  ndbit'oiz  ) 
the  stairease  dressed  in-  greehi'  'rhi8>stoiy  as  teid'hf  /DHnatraifLa 
andhifc/faltkef.^"/    •    •■    ■       ■*  "♦-    ...'...•  '        :    ./  • 

The  Eidperor  Adrian  I  nUeeting  a  pentonal- enemy  ^the-  da»y-. 
afterhis accession  to^ tU throat;  e^claimed^ '  ^ EvasUti  *  (^you  have* 

.-■f.  n    ' — -   y r^  *'  ■*    '!■ — 7^ r-^^^r^ ^ ' • 

*  '  A*  M.  du  M  •  .  .»  Merabre  de  Piuskors- Acadcmiesy  lur  Flosieim  Anoc* 

d<iie$.''   (1774.)— ro/fet>v'«  wb*-A». 

t  Anton's  *  Apophthegmis.' 

escaped '). 


said;  'It  iji'dfild^e  sbrittl^fiiMW'di^ Ditke  4rt'!^^nge  the  mjotiW* 
<Wtie  ^"Oie  Cbdrit;*  "'Hiird  in  point  bftim^  ii^the  lieHr-i^knoWfiJ- 

revenge  the  injuries  of  tiic  Duke  of  Orleans.'  Instead' bf  htel^ 
uttyrM '  iif  thi^  ^  lac^inic^  fdWrfi'  to  -^e  Diic^  \\e  U  'rremaui  I J^, '  it 
toi^Wled  tKe  ^nSt^M^sibh  W  iiif  atidfisiAt^  ttiUh^^^iitit^^  *cjf  tlie  bitj^ 
of  Orl^attkj  ivB^  =  Wi?*©  Wd  '^  Aat  it '  WoifW  inot  %e  d^c^tlt  'tfl^ 
IcMburablc  ttt  ii  KiS^'bP^k^ce  t^\fti4ngfe  tte  qU^l^di  tyf*>4' 
Duke'ofOrl*iiria5^  ^'^  '^H'''  '"^^  ^^-''^  -^'^^^  ■  '  '•'■>  *•'     •  ■'^'•'-'    '  ^"^f^ 

The  direi*  l&it^^  diWd^iigllt^^tife  *iampk^s  addnt^ed  hy  M/' 
Siikrtl*  iiiyti(S^!feJt^f  Ms*^*^,  tfeJ-j  di%ent  from  Ytyhiin^s^ 
r^t>i4ti%  thfr' causes  df 'th^  slnlfl^itj^'bc^tlle^H  striking  tnylftg/- 
iitt^  dmn^'^  t^IitcIi,  t*^  cbntertds.  fs  Mo  ff^fjtietttly  ac^cepted  as  ^ 
pttjbf  (jf  plig^iaftisin  in  the  lateT  speaker  t*r  actor,  or  as  aftinrding^ 
a  presutnpttoti  of  pure  fictioti' fnitrt  the  frrst  We  agree  itf#dy 
il.  Sriard  ;  ami  an  apt  analogy  is  supplied  by  the  bisttMhf^of^ 
invention/  The  hanbui^  of  alirtbst  evit^ry  important  discoV*fiy/i 
frofii  printing  to  tht^  eleetrit  telegraph,  has  b^en  tehemefit^y^ 
(Contested  by  rival  claimaiits ;  and  the  obvious  reason  isf,i  thjlf 
¥V*lien^ver  the  attention  of  the  Icaimed  or  scientific  world  Im^* 
been  long  and  earnestly  fixed  ttj>on  a  subject,  it  is  as  if  so  many^ 
heaps  of  eombustible  materials  had  been  accumulated,  or  W 
many  trains  laid,  any  two  or  three  of  which  may  be  ^imtiltatieoufily^ 
exploded  by  a  spark.  The  results  resemble  eaeb  other^  becAUpe* 
each  projector  is  influenced  by  the  same  lawsf  Of  '^o^f^a^ ;  'aittt> 
as  the  human  hea^  and  mind  retain  tWeir  '^ii^ntikl  f^fefita^esJ 
unaltered  by  time  or  tpiace,  there  is  nothing^  smrprisTnjnr  in  tfte' 
feet  of  two  or  more  persdns  Sri  milarly  sit  tinted  acting  on  simi^^ 
impulses  Of  hitting  on' *lt*iiIaT  tielations  of 'ideas,'"  '  ^'■*'    ^^  '*|^  '^i 

This  theory,  whic*h  i^  believe  to  lie  true  in  the  m&iitv^llW 
Jtte!  great  ^dbmm^hcyfioni  It  is  productive,  not  destruetri%* 
It'd*)iibl/s  or*  trebles  the  accumulated  stock  of  oTigitiality  ;  onrf 
whenever  we  light  upon  a  fresh  coincidence  in  uobility'tyf* 
fbelihg;  depth  of  refleetirtii,  readiness  or  terseness  of  expression. 
We  inay  exclaim,  *JMiold  a  fresh  instance  of  a  quality  that  dUfii 
h^AouT  to  mankind.'  We  have  collet  ted  some  striking  sp^dt* 
menJi  in  additio^i  to  those  already  mentioned  ;  and  if  many  of 
them,  indiv id tii^^ily  taken,  are  familiar  enough,  their  juxtaposition 
may  prove  new.  Sydftey  Smith  says  of  Maekintosb,  *Hie 
great  thoughts  and  fine  sayings  of  the  gr^at  men  of  all   agei' 

•  '  Notes  tur  rE«pnt  d'ltaitation/  publtshf^d  sf!t*i-  hh  ^eatb,  with  ftddUtoos  by 
M,  he  Clerc,  in  tht-  *  Revue  FraD^aiatw"  Nciuvcllc  S^rie,  torn.  ri.  Oo  Uie  subj^i 
of  coiuddePCi?»  in  fact  and  fiction^  £ee  also  Kcightley*a  *  Tales  and  popular  Fic- 
tion*,* ciiap.  L  ;  and  the  Preface  to  bii  *  Fairy  Myiliologf/ 

were 


w^moiflw*?*!  ^?fflWP^(ltp.^A4H  T8C9HjjfitV)j?ji(Mi4  c^nj^  ^ij.^.^ 

tation  to  make.'   What  is  this  but  the  reply  of  E^.Wf^A<4^^()T))K4l 

OW*/<lW:^r*,  Waiiit#^e4|iiiH|,,.7^VKbftt,jfri^^'j^vflg|a?^  ftejl^i^f^j 

wiUt  ]^^pg^^rf^iar*!?tf«W^fyowff/heq5iffe,^h§^,%^ 
gwreV. '  tb^fe.tfutfw>pa«W^»il?fcgffiR.>HiMte^RfniRftW 

is^iQa<ith^.,kwgtei/'3ldbw}-o*^pf^^^^ 


*»»  pPiMw^x.ppiirteji  .to<tv«tfi^J4,  pC4ea*h>  wi^'W4f .  'Xmhi^m^ 

«l}imewl0dgl9fl  A^k^f  r^fieipt,;pf , ^,  jj^tia. , j^p^   dedicated ,  t9  him 
Ijim:  *  Accept  i^gir-fr^Hpii'  \.^  ..     ■  ^.  -.i.fi   Im.  ...  .■  kIi    ..m. 
-When  Caesar  slippeifl  and  fell,nn  landinyiiuAfrica,  he  is  reported 

*  '  tile  Life  of  Cond^'  .  Bjr  Lord  Mfahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  p.  2$. 

..     .V, /'     .  ■.  to 
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to  have  exchimed  :.  *  Land  of  A-frica,  I  take  possession  of  theel' 
Thierrj*,  in  Ills  *  History  of  tte  Norman  Conquest,*  says  4-^.   .  j 

'^  1^  ThOsB  (the  Conqueror)  landed  the  Jast  of 'SA;  iho/iiieBieai Us 
foot  touched  the  fland,  he  made  a  falise^steiv  ao4  ^'^^  9*^-^  fi>^:  -  ^ 
marnmr  arose,  and  voices  cried,  "  Heavien  preserre  ns  I  a*  bid  si^" 
Bot  William,  rising,  aaid  directly,  ''What  is  the  matter?  What  aro 
you  Wondermg  at?  I  have  seized  this  grOand  wit2i  my  hands,, and 
by  Ihe  brightness  of  God,  bo  fur  as  it  extends,  it  is  mine,  it  ia^onibl  ' 

Fxmu^ctselates  th^t  Edward  the  Third  fell  with  sach.yiokvi^ 
on  the  ie»-ahore  at  La  Hogpe  tl^at  the  blood  gutthediirom  lus;|iq#, 
and  a  cry.^of  consternation  was  raised;  bnt  ths  kJQip.ltf^v^ered 
quidtly,  and  wd,  ^  This  is  a  good  tolcen  for  jne^  for  tbi^^^qd 
desirem  to  hiaye  me  ;'  *  of  the  which  answer  his  saen  Wiev^ligl^ 

.  WHben  Mirabean  exCli^in^:  U  1)^1107  Ko^^  near  tbe  T^^jJUfabiB 
Rock  is  to  the  CapitoV,  V  ^M^J.W^^  histifi  -thinking,^  Kofe 
«A)emider^the Sixths  words,  ^Vixle^.n^ifili,  qnam l^e diaifpn)^ 
pntibnlnin  inter  et  statnam/  But  no  parallel  has  been  btq^ 
for  Chancellor  Oxexisti^ii^a  famous. remark  to  his  aony^ilitvQ^g^ 
the  xeflectioQ  is  precisely  what  we  should  have  expacted  Ip^find 
in  aome  ^cient  cynic  or  satirist. 

The  anecdote-mongecs  of  antiqnity  reln^  of  Pompey,  th^ 
when  the  danger  of  a  meditated  voyage  (to  bring  provisions 
for  Rome  in  a  scarcity)  was  pressed  upon  him,  he  said  ^  *  This 
voyage  is  necessary,  and  my  life  is  nQt^\  .  Mai^obal  Sa», 
starting  for  the  campaign  of  Fontenoy,  at.tb^  risk  c^,^  life, 
said  to  Voltaire  ;  ^iLne  ingiipai  d^  vivre^  T^Wide  f^n^^^  Vol- 
taire put  aside  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends  against  his 
attending  the  rehearsal  of  *•  Irene '  with  the  remark :  ^  D  n^et^pag 
question  de  vivre^  rnaisde  faire  jouer  ma  tragidM.^  Racine  had  an- 
ticipated both  Voltaire  and  the  Mai^chal  by  a  line  in  '  Ber^of){^* 
*  Mom  U  ne  sagit  de  vivre^  il  faut  r6qner^ 

Voltaire,  speaking  highly  of  Haller,  was  told  that  he  was  wry 
generous  in  so  doing,  since  Haller  said  just  the  contraiy  of  him. 
'  Perhaps,'  remarked  Voltaire,  after  a  short  pause,  *'  we  are  both 
of  ns  mistaken.'  Libanius  writes  to  Aristrenetns :  'Yon  are 
always  speaking  ill  of  me.  I  speak  nothing  but  good  of  you. 
Do  yon  not  fea^  that  neither  of  us  shall  be  believed  ?'  '  Themis- 
tocles  in  his  lower  fortune  leaned  to  a  gentleman  who  scorned 
him ;  when  he  grew  to  his  greatness,  which  was  soon  after,  he 
sought  to  him.  Themistocles  said :  "  We  are  both  grown  wise, 
but  too  late." '  *     If  all  the  good  sayings  attributed  by  Plutarch 

*  Bacon's  *  /pophthegms.*' 

to 


to  place  him  amongst  tHp  wises^ja^d  witti^stt  meiii  ,91  ap^t^mty. 

But  Plutarch,  like  v  oltaiire^  seldom  resists  the  temptation  of  a 

^ood  i^tox'y  V  »hA  feTeri  the  celebrated  *  Sti^ifce,  btrtlieki|f  T',  iii4Sak^n 
'  bjr  fhlifetetthaii  Hferodbtlis,  "thb  e^itliest  reporter  nbw'eitAnt' 6f 

^Eeldb^t^  of  ^he  admirals,  .makes  ho  mention  of*  the  spiaecti,  arid 

reprfesients  AdeimantusL  '  tihe  Cprinthian  admrra^  as  tji^.  persqn 
'  witji  whom  Them is^cj(e,$  had,a^  altercation  iy)on  tHat  qpcai^q^ ; 

wliile  i^Iutarch  puts  the  Xs^cedssmoni^n  admiral,  Eurybiades,  in 
tte  plaefe'of  Adeimahtttfe  J  kna'adds  'Ae'iiiiciderill  bf  mfeihteiided 
'Vlow'aMimei^hyillit  x^bifts  *St«%;e,T)ut'teat'r*  '  '  '  '  '  " 
i  :Thele^*dtt  bf  p<^tsevc^rice'ih  ad^rsi/rr  ta'aght  tiV'flie  sxiittfer 
'td  iRi^tt  Bruce,  iA  s^iato  ^avc  be^n  taught  by  W '^n^  ffiiydt 
•^T^m^ltofr.'  •  '  '■  '"'•■'■  -r^'"'"  ••  '  '•       '  •■       "''^'■'-   '"»'.;^'*l' 

*  When  Columbus  '  says,  Yplt^ire,  *  promised  a .  new  ^4iiU 
ittij^fc*ft,^pe6pte  i^ia^Atiined  ifhit  itcbhlfl  j/ot  ^itV  aiiTdSiWiei  he 

iiaSf  ^ico^red  it,'«iki  it'hfeld;'be6n  Ttno^n  a  Idng  time*'  It  W». 
t^toteoiifttte  such  detractors  that  he  rcsortfed  to  thelWAiteftfoii'of 
'^teegg,  ilitody  employed  by  Brundleschi  when  hls'm^'iit& 

#rifl^ng  the  Cupola  of  the  cathedtal  of  Floretxce  was  conte$ted. ''][ 
^*    The  anecdote  of'  Southampton  reading  *The  Faery  Queeli,' 

whilst  Spenser  was  waiting  in  the  ante-chamber,  may  pair  off 
'with  one  of  Louis  XTV".  As  fliis  ra'unificent  monarch  was  ffbing 
'OV^  the  improvements  of  Versailles  with  Le  Notre,  the  sight  of 
'each  freislh" beauty  qt  capability  tempts  him  to  some  fresh  e±traYa- 
•giince,  till  the  architect  cries  out,  that,  if  their  promenade  is 
^'cbntiiltied  in  this  lashion;  'it  will  end  in  the  bankruptcy  of  the 

state.  SAtrthamptpn,  after  sending  first  twenty,  and  then  fifty 
'  guineas,  on  comiiig  to  one  fliie  passage  after  another,  exclaims, 

•  Turn  dfe  fellow  out  of  the  house,  or  I  shall  be  ruined.' 
• 'tlie  following  lines  form  part  of  the  animated  description  of 

AeBaittle  of  Bannockburn  in  the  *  Lord  of  the  Isles :' — 

•     < «  The  rebels,  Argentine,  loaent  J  ^ 

Tor  pardon  they  haiise  laieeled."  , , , . 

"  Ay,  but  they  kneel  to  other  powers,  .     / 

And  other  pardon  ask  than  ours. 
See  where  yon  barefoot  abbot  stands, 
'    •  And  blesses  thorn  with  liftM  hands  !  " ' 

Upon  the  spot  where  they  have  kneeled 
nniese  men  will  die,  or  win  ttie  field/' ' 

A  note  refers  to  Dalrymple's  *  Annals,'  which  state  that  tlie 
abbot  was  Maurice,  abbot  of  InchaSray,  and  the  knight  to 
whom  the  king's  remark  was  addressed,  Ingleram  de  Umfraville. 
The  same  mistake  is  attributed  to  Charles  the  Bold  before  the 

battle 
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battle  of  Granson,  to  the  Dae  de  Joyease  before  dbe  battle  of 
Courtraj,  and  to  the  Austrians  at  Frastenz. 

In  the  scene  of  *  Henry  VL/  where  Lord  Say  is  dragged  before 
Cade,  we  find : 

'  Bide,  Why  dost  thoa  qiuTer,  man  ? 
Say.  The  palsy,  and  not  fear,  proyoketh  me.' 

On  the  morning  of  his  execution,  Charles  I.  said  to  his  groom 
of  the  chambers,  *  Let  me  have  a  shirt  on  more  than  ordinary,  by 
reason  the  season  is  so  sharp  as  probably  may  make  me  shake, 
which  some  observers  will  imagine  proceeds  from  fear.  I  would 
have  no  such  imputation ;  I  fear  not  death.'  *  As  Bailly  was 
waiting  to  be  guillotined,  one  of  the  executioners  accused  him 
of  trembling.     *  I  am  cold  *  ('  Tax  f  raid '),  was  the  reply. 

Frederic  the  Great  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  reference  to  a 
troublesome  assailant :  '  This  man  wants  me  to  make  a  martyr  of 
him,  but  he  shall  not  have  that  satisfaction.'  Vespasian  told 
Demetrius  the  Cynic,  *  You  do  all  you  can  to  get  me  to  put  you 
to  death,  but  1  do  not  kill  a  dog  for  barking  at  me.'  This 
Demetrius  was  a  man  of  real  spirit  and  honesty.  When  Caligula 
tried  to  conciliate  his  good  word  by  a  large  gift  in  money,  he  sent 
it  back  with  the  message :  *  If  you  wish  to  bribe  me,  you  must 
send  me  your  crown.'  George  III.  ironically  asked  an  eminent 
divine,  who  was  just  returned  from  Rome,  •  whether  he  had 
converted  the  Pope.  *  No,  sire,  I  had  nothing  better  to  offer 
him.' 

Lord  Macaulay  relates  of  Clive,  diat  ^  twice,  whilst  residing  in 
the  Writers'  Buildings  at  Madras,  he  attempted  to  destroy  him- 
self, and  twice  the  pistol  which  he  snapped  at  his  own  head  failed 
to  go  off.  This  circumstance,  it  is  said,  affected  him  as  a 
similar  escape  affected  Wallenstein.  After  satisfying  himself 
that  the  pistol  was  really  well  loaded,  he  burst  out  into  an 
exclamation  that  ^  surely  he  was  reserved  for  something  great.' 
Wallenstein's  character  underwent  a  complete  change  from  the 
accident  of  his  falling  from  a  great  height  without  hurting  himselC 

Cardinal  Ximenes,  upon  a  muster  which  was  taken  against 
the  Moors,  was  spoken  to  by  a  servant  of  his  to  stand  a 
little  out  of  the  smoke  of  the  harquebuss,  but  he  said  again 
that  ^  that  was  his  incense.'  \  The  first  time  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden  was  under  fire,  he  inquired  what  the  hissing  he  heard 
about  his  ears  was,  and  being  told  it  was  caused  by  the  musket- 
balls,  '  Good,'  he  exclaimed,  ^  this  henceforth  shall  be  my  music' 

^  <  Memoirs  of  the  Two  Last  Years  of  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  I.*    By  Sir 
Thomas  Herbert,  Groom  of  the  Chambers  to  his  Majesty.    London^  1813. 
t  Bacon's '  Apophthegms.' 

Pope 


Moek-PearU  of  History. 
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Pope  Julius  IIi$)tfk»i»aaj  a^troiddfbftrfOQnomiQW^^a'lkAptrto 
exhibit  his  taste  by  fwl^nding^  aiiQ«iMi^.oyfotii^itfc?4i«W  of. 
Mii^b^lfwWd^'si  »te(tui3«>^ight(yb^.(lApwi9^  4f^qhes 

of  the  chisel,  the  artist,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  pinf;Wff)o(^|i||Mi0) 
dust,  which  he  droppe^ftdipjijfyp  Wf^^^  ^T^nj^ii^ion  that  hft 
had  acted  o^irjljft  ^ii^ty,,,  >5^9< /ifcj^a^  r^ij^  some 

to  an  ay^Ulje  .fpp^J^r,  -t^jwiilx-t  >b«^,.farcHmi»  sa^.^; ,ft)7„^. 

4JBft,w^fM  us,^     1,^  „.   ,,i     „•,!.'     •  ^..  .M,  „<'  ..;,/,   .! .,  !    ,i 
_lnJfl  i  »U>«9f %  >te„  lyPPPrnW .  If faWW^  .Ta%,^^nd ,  pfajerved  to 

great  Conde,  was  snaved  oj  another,  and  one  day,  when  Bok-i 


(TQfjflB. and,l9ydv,;g^,  pjffj,,;^jia„l^^  ^a»<.W. 


<«wsti»y.f!?p'9,i^-,i..V9WRS,Vw,— ., .: ,  /  ...,„i„n') 

sbc  ah^etsifiddadlptataan  of  it..  Ilbrd^]VMbottnit^'i6nJiein|; pressed . 
t^do  sonie^iuiigi  for.ia  jotumitisi^  onithd  gmdndiltJiBt.'lie  tll^yi 
sappartedihis  Lctodshtp  wfaeniiili>tbe-jnght,:i»toite<t— ^That's  just, 
when  I  don%^4iit'lifaiielfik>'i  Gire  me>e.ftUowiWho  will -stick 
by  me  when  I  am  in  the  wrong.'  Lonis,  by  the  way,  complied 
with  the  Mardchal'sr^iife(t,'!for  when  told' 4/ a  pretended  mend 
of  his  that  lie  was  making  a  good  thing  of  bis  commiand — 


VoL  109.— iVo.  218. 
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*Il  y  faisa&'Men  set  affaires^*  the  King  rejdied — ^Je  k  crm^ 
mats  ilfait  encore  mieux  lea  miemtes.* 

Louis  XIV.  is  reported  to  have  said  to  Boilean,  on  receiving 
his  ^  Epistle '  on  the  passage  of  the  Rhine — *•  This  is  fine,  and  I 
should  praise  you  more  had  jou  praised  me  less.*  Unluckily, 
Queen  Marguerite  (la  Reine  Margot)  had  already  paid  the 
same  compliment  to  Brantorae;  and  the  palm  amcmg  ocmrtly 
repartees  must  be  given  to  Waller's,  on  Charles  IT/s  asking  him 
how  it  happened  that  his  panegyric  on  Cromwell  was  better 
than  his  verses  on  the  Restoration  —  ^  Poets,  your  Majesty, 
succeed  better  in  fiction  than  in  truth/ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  Wilkes's  witty  but  profane  xemark 
on  Lord  Thurlow's  exclaiming — ^  When  I  forget  my  King,  may 
my  God  forget  me/  Lord  John  Russell  states  that  Burke,  on 
bearing  this,  remarked — *•  And  the  best  thii^  He  can  do  for 
him/  One  of  Bacon's  *  Apophthegms '  is — *  Bion  was  sailing, 
and  there  fell  out  a  great  tempest,  and  the  mariners,  that  were 
wicked  and  dissolute  fellows,  called  upon  the  gods;  but  Bi<m 
said  to  them — *•  Peace  I  let  them  not  know  you  are  here."  * 

Care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  the  cases  in  which,  firom 
failure  of  collateral  proof,  or  internal  evidence,  or  the  characters  of 
the  relaters,  the  repetition  or  reappearance  of  die  story  raises  a 
reasonable  suspicion  of  its  authenticity ;  and  i^nnhickily  happens 
that  quaint  instances  of  ill-nature,  absurdity,  stupidity,  or  worse, 
are  even  more  likely  to  be  produced  in  duplicate  or  triplicate 
than  heroic  actions  and  generous  impulses. 

Mummius  told  the  commissioners  who  were  employed  in 
carrying  the  plunder  of  Corinth,  including  many  masterpieces 
of  Grecian  art,  to  Rome,  that  he  should  insist  cm  their  replacing 
any  that  were  destroyed  or  injured.  An  Englishman,  on  hearing 
of  Canova's  death,  asked  his  brother  if  he  meant  to  carry  on  the 
business. 

One  of  the  petty  tyrants  of  Italy,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  was 
met  on  the  middle  of  a  bridge  by  the  bearer  of  a  sentence  of 
excommunication.  He  asked  the  messenger  whether  he  would 
eat  or  drink,  and  cut  short  his  astonishment  by  explaining  that 
the  alternative  thereby  proposed  was  whether  he  would  eat  up 
the  Papal  bull,  seal  and  all,  or  be  flung  over  the  parapet  into  the 
river.  Martin  of  Galway,  ^  Humanity  Dick,'  made  nearly  the 
same  proposal  to  an  Irish  process-server,  who  was  foolish  enough 
to  venture  into  a  district  where  the  royal  writs  never  ran. 

*  In  such  partial  views  of  early  times,'  says  Savigny,  ^  we 
resemble  the  travellers  who  remark  with  great  astonishment  that 
in  France  the  little  children,  nay,  even  the  common  people,  speak 
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Frencli  with  perfect  fluency.'*  There  is  not  a  country  in  Europe, 
and  hardly  a  county  in  England,  where  they  are  not  ready  to  name 
some  individual  traveller  by  whom  the  same  astonishment  was  ex- 
pressed. The  echo  which  politely  replies, '  Very  well,  I  thank  yon,' 
to  the  ordinary  inquiry  after  health,  may  be  heard  (mutatis  mu- 
tandis) in  Gascony  as  well  as  at  Killaraey.  Who  has  not  lauded 
at  the  story  of  dbe  letter-writer  who  comjudes — ^  I  would  say 
more  but  for  an  impudent  Irishman  who  is  looking  over  my 
shoulder,  and  reading  everything  I  write,'  with  die  self-betraying 
iknial  of  the  Irishman?  The  story  may  be  read  in  Galland's 
Paroles  Remarquables  des  Orientaux.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this 
(»mic  incident  or  fiction  gave  Frederic  the  Great  the  hint  for  the 
terrible  coup  de  thiatre  in  the  tent  of  the  officer  who,  when  all 
lights  had  been  forbidden  under  pain  of  death,  was  found  finish- 
ing a  letter  to  his  wife  by  the  light  of  a  taper :— '  Add  a  postscript. 
Before  this  reaches  you  I  shall  be  shot  for  disobedience  of  orders ;' 
and  shot  he  was.  Mrs.  Norton  has  based  a  beautiful  song  upon 
this  event,  which  is  only  too  well  attested. 

The  same  spirit  of  inquiry  which  may  rob  us  of  some  cherished 
illusions  may  also  relieve  human  nature  from  an  unmerited 
stigma  of  barbarism  or  cruelty.  Thus  Heyne  absolves  Omar 
fix>m  the  crime  of  burning  the  library  of  Alexandria  ;  and  serious 
doubts  have  assailed  the  authenticity  of  the  order  attributed  to 
the  Legate  at  the  sack  of  Beziers  in  1209 — « Kill  them  all.  God 
will  recognise  his  own,'  M.  Fonmier  has  devoted  an  entire 
section  to  the  charge  against  Charles  IX.,  of  firing  on  the 
Huguenots  with  an  arqnebuss  from  the  window  of  the  Louvre 
during  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  and  his  verdict,  after 
collating  the  authorities,  is  ^  Not  proven.'  In  the  '  Journal '  of 
Barbier  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  balcony  of  the  palace  of  the 
Petit  Bourbon^  pulled  down  in  1758. 

Shenstone  defined  good  writing  to  consist  in  or  of  *  sponta- 
neous thought  and  laboured  expression.'  Many  famous  sayings 
comprise  these  two'  elements  of  excellence ;  the  original  writer 
or  speaker  furnishing  the  thought,  and  the  chronicler  the  expres- 
sion. When  the  omission,  addition,  or  alteration  of  a  word  or 
two  will  give  point  and  currency  to  a  phrase,  or  even  elevate 
a  platitude  into  wit  and  poetry,  the  temptation  to  the  historian 
or  biographer  seems  irresistible. 

Chateaubriand,  in  his  Analyse  Raisormh  de  THistoire  de  France^ 
relates  that  Philip  the  Sixth,  flying  from  the  field  of  Crecy, 
arrived  late  at  night  before  the  gates  of  the  Castle  of  Broye,  and 
on  being  challenged  by  the  chatelain,  cried  out,  *  Ouxftez ;  e^est  la 

*  *  The  Vocation  of  ovr  Age  fi>r  Legislation  and  Jvritpmdence,'  chap.  ii. 
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fortune  de  la  France  (*  Open ;  it  is  the  fortane  of  France') — *a 
finer  phrase  than  that  of  Caesar  in  the  storm  ;  magnanimous  con- 
fidence, equally  honourable  to  the  subject  and  the  monarch,  and 
which  paints  the  grandeur  of  both  in  the  monarchy  of  Saint 
Louis.*  The  received  authority  for  this  phrase  was  Froissart, 
and  it  will  be  found  faithfully  reproduced  in  the  old  English 
translation  of  Lord  Bemers.  The  genuine  text  is  now  admitted 
to  be — *  OuvreZy  ouvrezy  cest  Vinfortuni  Roi  de  France^ — (*  Open, 
open;  it  is  the  unfortunate  King  of  France*).  Buchon,  the 
learned  editor  of  the  French  Chronicles,  hastened  to  Chateau- 
briand with  the  discorery,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  a 
correction  in  the  next  edition  of  his  book,  but  found  the  author 
of  the  'Genius  of  Christianity'  bent  on  remaining  splendide 
mendax  and  insensible  to  the  modest  merit  of  truth. 

Chateaubriand  was  no  less  zealous  for  the  authenticity  of 
Francis  the  First's  famous  note  to  his  mother  after  the  battle  of 
Pavia  :  *  Tout  est  perdu  fors  VlumMur*  which,  till  recently,  rested 
on  tradition  and  popular  belief.  The  real  letter  has  been  printed 
by  M.  Champollion,  fix)m  a  manuscript  journal  of  the  period, 
and  begins  thus  : — 

'  Madame, — Four  tous  adyertir  comment  se  porta  le  ressort  de  mon 
inf  ortmie,  de  toutes  choses  n'  m'est  demour^  que  lliomieiir  etlavie  qui 
eel  saulvS,  et  pour  ce  que  en  nostre  adversity  cette  nouvelle  yous  fera 
quelqne  resconfort,  j'ay  pii^  qu'on  me  laiss&t  pour  eeciire  ces  lettieB, 
ce  qu'on  m'a  agr^blement  accord^.' 

M.  Foumier  suggests  that  the  current  version  may  be  traced 
to  the  Spanish  historian,  Antonio  de  Vera,  who  translates  the 
alleged  billet :  *  Madama^  toto  se  ha  perdido  sino  es  la  honra.^ 

In  a  note  to  the  *  Henriade,'  Voltaire  says  that  Henry  the  Fourth 
wrote  thus  to  Crillon :  . 

'  Pends-toi,  brave  Crillon ;  nous  avons  combattn  ^  Arques,  et  tu  n'y 
etais  pas.     Adieu,  brave  Crillon ;  je  vous  aime  h  tort  et  a  travers.' 

The  real  letter  to  Crillon  was  written  from  the  camp  before 
Amiens  seven  years  after  the  af&ir  of  Arques,  and  is  four  times 
as  long.     It  begins : — 

'  Brave  Crillon,  Pendes-vous  de  n'avoir  este  pr^  de  moj,  lundi 
dernier,  a  la  plus  belle  occasion,'  &c.,  <&c. 

Henry  seems  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  telling  his  friends 
to  hang  themselves,  for  there  is  extant  another  billet  of  his,  in 
the  same  style,  to  one  who  had  lost  an  eye : — 

*  Harambure,  Pendes-vons  de  ne  vous  Stre  trouv^  pr^s  de  moy  en  un 
combat  que  nous  avons  eu  contre  les  ennemys,  ou  nous  avons  fait  lage,' 
&c,     *  Adieu,  Borgne.' 

The  naval  history  of  England  affords  a  striking  example  of 
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the  same  sympathisUig  spirit  of  noble  emulation.  ^  See,'  cried 
Nelson  (at  Trafalgar),  pointing  to  the  Royal  Sovereign  as  she 
steered  right  for  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line,  cut  through  it, 
and  engaged  a  three-decker,  ^  see  how  that  noble  fellow  Colling- 
wood  carries  his  ship  into  action.'  Collingwood,  delighted  at 
being  first  in  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  knowing  the  feelings  of 
his  commander  and  old  friend,  turned  to  his  captain,  and  ex- 
claimed, ^  Rotherham,  what  would  Nelson  give  to  be  here ! '  * 

Strange  to  say,  the  French  historians  have  once  given  credit 
for  an  honourable  action,  which  was  never  performed,  to  Eng- 
lishmen. The  President  Henault  relates  that  an  English 
governor  had  agreed  with  Du  Guesclin  to  surrender  a  place  on  a 
given  day  if  he  was  not  relieved,  and  that,  Du  Guesclin's  death 
occurring  in  the  interval,  thje  governor  came  out  with  his  principal 
officers  at  the  time  fixed,  and  laid  the  keys  on  the  coffin  of  the 
Constable.  Unluckily  a  contemporary  chronicle  has  been  pro- 
duced, in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  garrison  tried  to  back  out,  and 
were  brought  to  reason  by  a  threat  to  put  the  hostages  to  death. 

Froissart  relates  in  touching  detail  the  patriotic  self-devotion 
of  Eustache  de  Saint  Pierre  and  his  five  companions,  who  (he 
says)  delivered  up  the  keys  of  Calais  to  Edward  the  Third, 
bsureheaded,  with  halters  round  their  necks,  and  would  have  been 
hanged  forthwith  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  Queen.  The 
story  had  been  already  doubted  by  Hume  on  the  strength  of 
another  contemporary  narrative,  in  which  the  King's  generosity 
and  humanity  to  the  inhabitants  are  extolled ;  when  (in  1835)  it 
was  named  as  the  subject  of  a  prize-essay  by  an  antiquarian 
society  in  the  north  of  France,  and  the  prize  was  decreed  to  M . 
Clovis  Bolard,  a  Calais  man,  who  took  part  against  Saint  Pierre. 
The  controversy  was  revived  in  1854  in  the  *  Siecle,'  by  a  writer 
who  referred  to  documents  in  the  Tower  as  establishing  that  Saint 
Pierre  had  been  in  connivance  with  the  besiegers,  and  was  actu- 
ally rewarded  with  a  pension  by  Edward. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  account  given  by  Froissart  of  the 
return  of  the  French  King  John  (the  captive  at  Poitiers)  to 
England,  by  no  means  bears  out  the  chivalrous  turn  given  to  it 
in  the  Biographie  Universette.  On  hearing  that  his  son,  th% 
Duke  of  Anjou,  left  as  hostage,  had  broken  faith,  the  King,  says 
the  writer,  resolved  at  once  to  go  back,  and  constitute  himself 
prisoner  at  London,  replying  to  all  the  objections  of  his  council, 
that  '  if  good  faidi  were  banished  from  die  rest  of  the  world,  it 
should  be  found  in  the  mouths  of  kings.'  Froissart  attributes 
the  journey  to  a  wish  to  see  the  King  and  Queen  of  England. 

*  Soathey's  Nelson,  eh.  9. 

'  Some,' 
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*  Some/  n?itiark^  M,  Mkhplet,  *  preti?n<i  that  Joliii  only  went  to 
get  rid  of  the  ennni  caused  by  the  sufTenngs  of  France,  or  to  wm 
some  fait  mistress/ 

The  adaption  of  the  Gartt?r  for  the  name  mid  symbol  of  th© 
most  distinguishf^d  order  of  knighthood  now  existing,  is  still 
involved  in  doubt.  The  hi ri dent  to  which  it  is  popularly  attri- 
buted wiis  Jirst  mentioned  by  Polydore  Virgil,  who  wrote  nearly 
200  years  after  its  alleged  occurrence.  The  agie  of  th**  Countess 
of  SalisbUTT  iB  ohjected  hy  M,  Foumier,  but  there  is  much  more 
force  to  our  minds  in  the  estabHshed  fact  that  her  husband 
died  in  conse(juence  of  bruises  reccivLHl  at  the  jousts  preceding* 
the  foundation  of  the  order;  nor  is  it  likely  that  such  an  inci- 
dent would  hare  been  suppressed  by  F'roissart,  who  makes  nc> 
allusion  to  it,  although  he  is  the  principal  authority  for  her  amour 
with  the  King.  Ptdydore  Virgirs  history  appeared  in  1536, 
In  1527,  at  the  investiture  of  Francis  the  First,  John  Taylor, 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  his  address  to  the  new  knight,  staterl  that 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  had  once,  on  the  inspiration  of  Saint 
George,  distinguished  some  chosen  knights  by  causing  them  to 
tie  a  thong  or  garter  round  the  leg.  Camden  and  others  suggest 
that  Edwar<l  the  Third,  in  remembrance  of  this  event,  gave  the 
alter  as  the  signal  for  a  battle,  probably  Crecy,  in  which  he 
pn>ved  victi^rious.  But  the  very  number  and  variety  of  theia 
speculations  show  that  the  real  origin  of  the  symt>4>l  cannot  be 
traced.  The  motto  is  equally  unacconntable,  although  as  fit  for 
the  purpose  as  any  other  maxim  or  apophthegm^  whether  con- 
nected with  a  tale  of  gallantry  or  not* 

As  numerous  questions  of  authenticity^  are  made  to  turn  on 
the  want  of  contemporary  testimony  when  it  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  forthcomings  it  may  l>e  as  well  to  call  attefition  to 
what  Varnhagen  ron  Ense  notes  in  his  ''Diary:' 

•  Himiholdt  confinnfl  the  opinioiiB  I  have  morQ  than  once  eipreised,  [ 
that  too  much  must  not  be  mf erred  from  the  flilence  of  authors.  H© 
adduces  thre^  importazit  and  perfectly  midenial^e  matters  of  lact,  vM 
to  which  no  evidence  is  to  be  foimd  where  it  would  bo  most  a&tiei- 
pated : — In  the  archiTes  of  Barcelona,  no  trace  of  the  tri-cmapbal  entry 
of  Columbus  into  that  city  ;  in  Marco  Polo,  no  aHusion  to  the  ChinefiQ 
Wall ;  in  tbo  archivos  of  Portugal^  nothing  about  the  voyagoa 
AmerigD  YeapncQl,  in  ihe  Bervice  of  that  Crown.'  f 

•  See  *  Memorials  of  the  Order  of  the  Giirtep/  &c*     By  0*  F.  Beltt!,  Laaeflstc>r< 

Herald*     London,  1@4U    The  varioui  ff^ggesUoitf  &nd  theoritiifi  of  Afibmole  mndJ 
others,  wilh  tbc  evifJ^fDce,  are  ciirefiiilj  reTiewed  m  the  Frtjiace*     Keceot  and 
remnrkiible  m  was  the  adoptioa  of  the  Tricolor,  its  origin  is  already  iavolTed 
in  doubu 

f  *  Brii^r^e  TOD  Alexander  vou  Hamboldt  ati  TarnliageD  Ton  Eose/  &c,  Srd  edit 
p,  57.  'We  Im-vQ  t^aA  }yookn  tailed  Hbtories  of^rjglatid  ander  the  reign  o 
Oies^rge  ll„  in  which  the  rise  of  Methodiim  is  not  cTen  metitioned/"-[BIicaaIay.) 

In 


In  Ghrafion's  Chronicles,  comprising  the  reign  of  King  John, 
there  is  no  mention  of  Magna  Charta.  But  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  period  of  publicatioa  (1562)  and  his  office  of  printer  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  may  account  for  the  omission. 

Humboldt's  remarks  ref(^  to  a  reading  at  Madame  Recamier's, 
in  which  he  had  pointed  out  some  inaccuracies  in  the  received 
accounts  of  the  discovery  of  America.  Robertson  states  that 
^  O^umbus  promised  solemnly  to  his  men  that  he  would  comply 
with  their  request  (to  turn  back),  provided  they  would  accom- 
pany him  and  obey  his  command  for  three  days  longer,  and  if 
during  that  time  land  were  not  discovered,  be  would  then  abandon 
the  enterprise,  and  direct  his  coucse  towards  Spain.'  A  closer 
examination  of  the  aolhorities  has  shown  that  no  such  promise 
was  given  or  required.*  Robertsoas  accepts  widiout  questioning 
the  traditional  account  of  Charles  the  Fifth's  eel^rating  his 
own  obsequies  in  his  lifetime,  as  well  as  that  of  his  fondness  for 

jnechamcal  contrivances :  — 

» 

'He  was  particularly  curious  in  the  eonsfeuetion  of  clocls  and 
watches ;  and  having  found,  after  repeated  trials,  thai  he  could  not 
bring  any  two  of  them  to  go  ezaody  alike,  he  refleeted,  it  is  said,  with 
a  mixture  of  sorpriee  as  wdl  as  regret,  on  his  own  foUy,  in  having 
bestowed  so  much  time  and  labour  on  the  mere  vain  attempt  of  bring- 
ing mankind  to  a  precise  uniformity  of  sentiment  conceming  the  pro- 
found and  mysterious  doctrines  of  religion.'  \ 

Mr.  Stirling  and  M.  Mignet  are  at  issue  as  to  the  credibility 
of  the  alleged  obsequies ;  and  although  they  both  state  the  predi- 
lection of  the  retired  Emperor  for  mechanics,  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  the  variations  in  his  clocks  led  him  to  any  reflection  border- 
ing on  toleration  or  liberality ;  for  almost  with  his  dying  breath 
he  enjoined  the  persecution  of  heretics ;  and  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Stirling,  that  ^  In  taking  jMJt  in  the  early  religious  troubles  of 
his  reign,  it  was  ever  his  regret  that  he  did  not  put  Luther  to 
death  when  he  had  him  in  his  power.'  At  all  events,  the  tradi- 
tion may  have  suggested  Pope's  couplet,  although  he  has  given 
a  difierent  turn  to  the  thought — 

'  Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches  ;  none  « 

Oo  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own.' 

It  is  related  of  Raleigh,  that,  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain the  rights  of  a  quarrel  that  fell  out  beneath  his  window,  he 
exclaimed  against  his  own  folly  in  endeavouring  to  write  the 

♦  See  Humboldt's  *  G^ogiBphie  du  Nonveatf  Continent,'  vol.  i. 

t  Boberteon't '  Charies  the  Fifth/  book  xii.  Compare  StirliDg^s  '  Cloister  Life 
of  the  Emperor/  and  Mignet's  '  Charles  Qmnt.'  Sir  Oondy's  refeareal  of  his  owa 
wake  in  *  Castle  Backrent '  is  said  to  be  foiuided  upon  faeL 
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true  history  of  the  world.  We  have  found  no  authority  for  this 
anecdote,  and  the  famous  one  of  his  cloak  first  occurs  in  Fuller's 
*  Worthies.'  When  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  on  being  asked  what  he 
would  hare  read  to  him,  replied :  '  Not  history,  for  that  I  know 
to  be  false,'  he  was  probably  thinking  less  of  the  difficulty  that 
struck  Raleigh,  than  of  the  presumption  of  some  writers  of  his 
day,  in  pretending  to  be  at  home  in  the  councils  of  princes,  and 
to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  hidden  springs  of  his  own 
measures  or  policy. 

In  France,  writers  of  eminence  have  openly  professed  their 
indiflference  to  strict  accuracy.  Besides  the  memorable  Man 
siege  est  fait  of  Vertot,  we  find  Voltaire,  on  being  asked  where 
he  had  discovered  a  startling  fact,  replying,  *  Nowhere ;  it  is  a 
frolic  (espi^lerie)  of  my  imagination.'  llie  frolic  was,  that, 
when  the  French  became  masters  of  Constantinople  in  1204, 
they  danced  with  the  women  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  church  of 
Sainte  Sophia.  Som^  modern  French  historians  have  not  dis- 
dained to  follow  in  his  track. 

'  Like  old  Voltaire,  who  placed  his  greatest  glory 
In  cooking  up  an  entertaining  stoiy, 
Who  lauded  at  Truth  whene'er  his  simple  tongue 
Would  snatch  amusement  from  a  tale  or  song.' 

We  should  like  to  know  whether  M.  Lamartine  had  any 
warrant  beyond  his  own  rich  imagination  for  these  passages 
in  his  description  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  : — 

'  He  (Wellington)  gallops  towards  two  of  his  dragoon  regiments 
drawn  up  on  the  edge  of  the  ridge.  He  has  the  curbs  of  the  bridles 
taken  ofl^  so  that  tibe  animal,  carried  away  by  the  descent  and  the 
mass,  wiUiout  the  hand  of  the  rider  being  able  even  involuntarily  to 
check  it,  may  throw  itself  with  an  irresistible  rush  and  weight  on  the 
French  cavalry — a  desperate  manoeuvre,  worthy  of  the  Numidians 
against  the  Eomans,  and  which  the  size  and  impetuosity  of  the  British 
horse  rendered  more  desperate  still.  He  has  brandy  served  out  to  the 
riders  to  intoxicate  the  man  with  fire,  whilst  the  trumpet  intoxicates 
the  horse,  and  he  himself  hurls  them,  at  fiill  speed,  on  the  slopes  of 
Mont  St.  Jean.'  * 

A  little  farther  on,  we  find  the  Duke  on  his  eighth  and 
wounded  horse,  although  it  is  notorious  that  Copenhagen  carried 
him  freshly  through  the  entire  battle ;  and  towards  the  end — 

'  He  sends  from  rank  to  rank  to  his  intrepid  Scoteh  the  order  to  lei 
themselves  be  approached  without  firing,  to  pierce  the  breasts  of  the 
horses  with  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  to  slip  even  under  the  feet  of 
the  animals,  and  to  rip  them  up  (hentrer)  with  the  short  and  broad 

*  *  Histoire  de  U  Restanration/  vol.  iv.  p.  246. 
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sword  of  these  children  of  the  North.    The  Scotch  obey,  and  them- 
selves on  foot  charge  our  regiments  of  horse.' 

M.  de  Lamartine  is  a  poet,  and  may  have  imported  in  his 
own  despite  a  flight  or  two  of  original  invention  into  his  prose. 
But  M.  Thiers  is  a  grave  statesman  as  well  as  a  brilliant  and 
picturesque  narrator.  His  information  is  derived  principally, 
almost  exclusively,  from  French  sources.  His  point  of  view  is 
essentially  and  invariably  French,  and  his  works  afford  an 
unimpeachable  test  of  the  kind  of  history  most  esteemed  by  his 
countrymen.  The  scene  is  the  Channel  before  Boulogne,  where^ 
on  the  26th  August,  1804,  a  squadron  of  French  gunboats  were 
engaged  against  an  English  squadron  of  frigates  and  other  vessels. 

'  The  Emperor,  who  was  in  his  barge  {canol)  with  Admiral  Brieuz, 
the  Ministers  of  War  and  Marine,  and  several  Marshals,  dashed  into 
the  middle  of  the  gmiboats  engaged,  and,  to  set  them  an  example,  had 
himself  steered  right  upon  the  frigate,  which  was  advancing  at  full 
sail.  He  knew  that  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  admirers  of  his  audacity 
on  land,  sometimes  asked  one  another  whether  he  would  be  equally 
audacious  at  sea.  He  wished  to  edify  them  on  this  point,  and  to  ac- 
custom them  to  brave  recklessly  the  large  vessels  of  the  enemy.  He 
had  his  barge  taken  fax  in  advance  of  the  French  line,  and  aa  near  as 
passible  to  the  frigate.  The  frigate,  seeing  the  imperial  flag  flying  in 
the  barge,  and  guessing  perhaps  its  precious  cargo,  had  reserved  its 
Are.  The  Minister  of  Marine,  trembling  for  the  result  to  the  Emperor 
of  such  a  bravado,  tried  to  throw  himself  upon  the  bar  of  the  rudder 
to  change  the  direction ;  but  an  imperious  gesture  of  Napoleon  stopped 
the  movement  of  the  minister,  and  they  continued  their  course  towu^ 
the  frigate.  Napoleon  was  watching  it,  glass  in  hand,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  it  discharged  its  reserved  broadside,  and  covered  with  its  pro- 
jectiles the  boat  which  carried  Ciesar  and  his  fortune.  No  one  teas 
toaunded,  and  they  were  quU  fdr  the  splashing  of  the  shot.  All  the  French 
vessels,  witnesses  of  this  scene,  had  advanced  as  fast  as  they  could  to 
sustain  the  fire,  and  to  cover,  by  passing,  the  barge  of  the  Emperor. 
The  English  division,  assailed  in  its  turn  by  a  hail  of  balls  and  grape^ 
began  to  retrograde  little  by  little.  It  was  pursued,  but  it  returned 
anew,  tacking  towards  the  land.  During  this  interval  a  second  divi- 
sion of  gunboats,  commanded  by  Captain  Fevrieu,  had  raised  anchor 
and  borne  down  upon  the  enemy.  Yeiy  soon  the  frigate,  much  damaged 
and  steering  with  difficulty,  was  obliged  to  gain  fiie  open  sea.  The 
corvettes  followed  this  movement  of  retreat,  several  much  shattered, 
and  the  cutter  so  riddled  that  it  was  seen  to  go  down.  Napoleon 
quitted  Boulogne  enchanted  with  the  combat  in  which  he  had  taken 
part,  the  rather  that  the  secret  intelligence  coming  from  the  coast  of 
England  gave  him  the  most  satisflEbctory  details  on  the  moral  and  ma- 
terial e£kct  this  combat  had  produced.'  *  According 

*  '  Histoire  dn  Consnlat  et  de  TEmpire/  toI.  t.  p.  229.  Compare  James's  *  Naval 
Hbtory/  -voL  iii.  p.  333.    This  writer  deduces  from  the  a&ir  that  the  gunboats 
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According  to  the  Englisli  version,  the  damage  to  our  Axf% 
arose  from  their  pursuing  the  French  under  the  fire  of  the 
batteries.  But  the  internal  evidence  of  the  narrative  is  enough. 
By  way  of  pendant  to  Napoleon  attacking  an  English  frigate 
in  his  barge,  M.  Thiers  should  reproduce,  as  the  repxesen* 
tation  of  an  historical  fact,  the  picture,  once  in  high  favour  for 
snuff-boxes,  of  a  line  of  English  soldiers  recoiling  from  a 
wounded  French  grenadier,  who  waves  his  sword  with  one  knee 
upon  the  ground.  Beyle  (Stendhal),  who  was  with  the  French 
army  during  the  whole  of  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812, 
ridicules  the  notion  of  speeches  on  battle-fields,  and  declares 
that  he  once  saw  a  French  general  lead  a  gallant  charge  with  a 
piece  of  coarse  ribaldry;  adding,  that  it  answered  the  pur- 
pose perfectly  welL  It  is  certain  that  most  of  those  reported 
by  historians  were  never  made  at  all.  The  Duke  of  WeW 
lington  did  not  say  '  Up,  Guards,  and  at  them,'  at  Waterloo ;  he 
never  took  refuge  in  a  square ;  and  his  ^  What  will  they  say  in 
England  if  we  are  beat  ?  was  addressed  to  some  officea-s  of  his 
staff,  not  to  a  shattered  regiment  The  best  of  his  biographers, 
the  Chaplain-General,  relates  that,* in  the  af&ir  of  the  11th 
December,  1813,  the  Duke  rode  up  to  the  85th  regiment,  and 
said,  in  his  (the  Subaltern's)  hearing, — ^  You  must  keep  your 
ground,  my  lads,  ftw  there  is  nothing  behind  you.' 

*  Follow  my  white  plume,'  the  traditional  rallying  cry  of 
Henry  IV.,  is  quite  consistent  with  Brantome's  description  of 
him  at  Coutras,  'with  long  and  great  plumes,  floating  well, 
saying  to  his  people,  Ostez-vous  devant  moy^  ne  TVLoffusquez  pas^ 
car  je  veux  paraistreJ  The  noble  speech  given  to  llemi  de  la 
Roche  Jaquelein  is  too  finished  and  antithetical  for  the  unpi^e- 
tending  character  of  the  man:  Si 'favance^  suivez'^awi:  si  je 
tombe^  venpez^moi:  sije  recule^  tuez-moi.  This  young  hero  had 
no  quality  of  a  leader  beyond  chivalrous  gallantry  and  courage, 
and  looked  to  no  higher  reward  for  his  services,  if  the  Royalist 
cause,  had  triumphed,  than  the  command  of  a  regiment  of 
hussars.  The  real  hero  of  the  Vendean  insurrection  was  the 
Marquis  de  Lescure.  His  widow  married  Henri's  brother 
before  the  publication  of  her  Memoirs,  and  thus  the  name  of 
La  Roche  J  aquelein  has  become  imperishably  associated  with  the 
most  brilliant  episode  of  the  Revolution. 

Voltaire  makes  Conde  throw  his  baton  of  command  over  the 
enemies'  palisades  at  Fribourg.  Other  accounts  say  *•  his  marshal's 
baton.'     He  was  not  a  marshal ;  he  did  not  carry  a  baton  ;  and 

coald  not  face  the  craisers,  adding,  *  None  knew  this  better  than  Napoleon.  The 
affair  of  25  th  August,  of  which  he  had  xminteniwnally  been  an  eye-witne«|  oon- 
vioced  him/ 

what 
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what  lie  tlunew  was  his  cane.  A  finer  trait  is  told  of  Doaglas, 
who,  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land  with  Bruce's  heart,  took  part 
with  the  Spaniards  against  the  Moors,  and  lost  his  life  in  a 
skirmish : — 

'  When  he  foimd  the  enemy  press  thick  round  him,  he  took  from 
his  neck  the  Bmce's  heart,  and  speakmg  to  it  as  he  wonld  have  done 
to  the  king  had  he  been  alive,  he  said,  "  Pass  first  in  fight  as  thou 
wert  wont  to  do,  and  Donglas  will  follow  thee  or  die."  He  then 
tbrew  tha  king's  heart  among  the  enemy,  and  rushing  forwszd  to  the 
place  where  it  fell,  was  slain.  His  body  was  found  lying  above  the 
silver  case.'* 

An  attentive  bystander  reports  a  very  sensible  speech  as  made 
by  Conde  at  Lens.  ^My  friends,  take  courage;  we  cuinot 
help  fighting  to-day;  it  will  be  useless  to  draw  back;  for  I 
promise  you,  that,  brave  men  or  cowards^  all  shall  fight,  the 
former  with  good  will,  the  latter  perforce.'  The  authenticity  of 
the  brief  dialogue  between  the  spokesmen  of  &e  French  and 
English  Guards  at  Fontenoy  is  now  generally  allowed.  Lord 
Charles  Hay,  hat  in  hand,  steps  forward,  and  says  with  a  bow, 
^Gentlemen  of  the  French  Guards,  fire.*  M.  d'Anteroches 
advances  to  meet  him,  and  saluting  him  with  the  sword,  says, 

*  Monsienr,  we  never  fire  firs* ;  do  you  fire.'  It  is  a  question 
whether,  with  the  musketry  of  1745,  the  first  fire  was  an  advan- 
tage or  the  contrary.t 

Lord  Macanlay  tells  an  anecdote  of  Michael  Godfrey,  the 
Deputy-Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  was  standing 
near  King  William  and  under  fire  at  the  siege  of  Namur.  *  Mr. 
Godfrey,'  said  William,  *  yon  ought  not  to  ran  these  hazards ; 
you  are  not  a  soldier ;  you  can  be  of  no  use  to  ns  here.*  *  Sir,' 
answered  Godfrey,  *  I  run  no  more  hazard  than  your  Majesty.' 

*  Not  so,'  said  William ;  *  I  am  where  it  is  my  duty  to  be,  and 
I  may  without  presumption  commit  my  life  to  God's  keeping ; 
but  you — .*  While  they  were  talking  a  cannon-ball  from  the 
ramparts  laid  Godfrey  dead  at  the  King's  feet  % 

When  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden  was  entering  his  baige  to  lead 

•  'Tales  of  a  Ghvndfkther/  ▼ol.  i.  c.  xi 

t  The  mwem  of  Dr.  Adam  Fergnioii*  the  cbaplain  of  the  4Siid  Highlanders, 
or  Black  Watch,  who  charged  with  his  meo  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  in  flagrant 
defiance  of  ^e  prohibition  of  his  colonel,  is  related  *  Qoart.  Rev.,'  toI.  zzxti. 
p.  196.  He  was  very  yonng  at  the  time,  and  the  Celtic  blood  is  hot ;  bat  it  is 
possible  that  he  acted  upon  the  same  principle  as  another  chaplain  of  Highlanders 
(mentioned  by  Dr.  Carlyle),  who  accompanied  his  regiment  in  America  m  a  very 
dangerous  charge,  not  from  love  of  fighting,  but  because  the  soldiers  were  young 
and  had  never  been  in  action  before^  and  he  thought  that  his  presence  (being  the 
only  officer  well  known  to  them)  would  give  them  confidence. 

X  Macaulay'a '  Histoiy/  voL  iv.  p.  589. 
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the  attack  on  Copenhagen,  he  found  the  French  ambassador  at 
his  side.  ^  Monsieur/  he  said,  '  jou  have  no  business  with  th« 
Danes :  jou  will  go  no  farther,  if  jou  please.'  ^  Sire,'  replied 
the  Comte  de  Guiscard,  ^  the  King,  my  master,  has  ordered  me 
to  remain  near  your  Majesty.  I  flatter  myself  you  will  not 
banish  me  to-day  from  your  court,  which  has  never  been  so 
brilliant.'  So  saying,  he  gave  his  hand  to  the  King,  who  leaped 
into  the  barge,  followed  by  G>unt  Piper  and  the  Ambassador. 

The  dying  words  of  Wolfe  are  well  known,  and  well  authenti- 
cated. On  hearing  an  officer  exclaim — ^See  how  they  run,' 
he  eagerly  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  asked — ^  Who 
run?'  *The  enemy,'  answered  the  officer;  *they  give  way 
in  all  directions.'  ^Then  God  be  praised,'  said  Wolfe,  after 
a  short  pause ;  *  I  shall  die  happy.'  *  His  antagonist,  the 
Marquis  of  Montcalm,  received  a  mortal  wound  whilst  en- 
deavouring to  rally  his  men,  and  expired  the  next  day.  When 
told  that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  answered — '  So  much  the 
better ;  I  shall  not  live  then  to  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec' 

Napoleon  stated  at  St.  Helena  that  Desaix  fell  dead  at  Marengo 
without  a  word.  Thiers  makes  him  say  to  Boudet,  his  chief  of 
division, — ^Hide  my  death,  for  it  might  dishearten  the  troops' 
— the  dying  order  of  the  Constable  Bourbon  at  the  taking  of 
Rome.  The  speech  ordinarily  given  to  Desaix,  and  inscribed  on 
his  monument,  is  confessedly  a  fiction.  What  passed  between  him 
and  Napoleon,  when  they  first  met  upon  the  field,  has  been  differ- 
ently related.  One  version  is  that  Desaix  exclaimed — ^  The  battle 
is  lost !'  and  that  Napoleon  replied — ^  No  ;  it  is  won  :  advance 
directly.'  That  of  M.  Thiers  is,  that  a  circle  was  hastily  formed 
round  the  two  generals,  and  a  council  of  war  held,  in  which  the 
majority  were  for  retreating.  The  First  Consul  was  not  of  this 
opinion,  and  earnestly  pressed  Desaix  for  his,  who  then,  looking 
at  his  watch,  said — '  Yes,  the  battle  is  lost ;  but  it  is  only  three 
o'clock  ;  there  is  still  time  enough  to  gain  one.'  Here  again  a 
kind  of  parallel  is  suggested.  The  Baron  de  Sirot,  who  com- 
manded the  French  reserve  at  Rocroy,  was  told  that  the  battle 
was  lost  ^  No,  no  ! '  he  exclaimed,  *  it  is  not  lost ;  for  Sirot  and 
his  companions  have  not  yet  fought.'  t  Desaix,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, had  turned  back  without  waiting  for  orders  on  hearing  the 
firing  ;  and  M.  Thiers  thinks  that  if  Grouchy  had  done  the  same 
at  Waterloo,  the  current  of  the  world's  history  might  have  been 
reversed.    He  is  welcome  to  think  so ;  but  the  Hero  of  a  Hundred 

•  '  Historj  of  England,  fh>m  the  Peace  of  Utrecht'  Bj  Earl  Stanhope 
(Lord  Mahon),  vol.  ir.  ch.  xxxt.  His  Lordship  has  rescued  two  other  curious 
and  now  familiar  anecdotes  of  Wolfe  from  obliTion  or  neglect 

t  '  The  Lile  of  Cood€.'    By  Earl  Stanhope  (Lord  Ifahon),  p.  20. 
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Fights  thought  differently.  A  drawn  battle  and  a  short  respite 
were  the  very  utmost  Grouchy's  timely  arrival  could  have  gained 
for  his  Imperial  master. 

All  the  flashes  of  instinctive  heroism  and  prescient  thirst  of 
glory  which  are  commonly  ascribed  to  Nelson  are  indisputable. 
It  has  been  vaguely  rumoured,  indeed,  that  the  signal  originally 
proposed  by  him  at  Trafalgar  was — *  Nelson  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty,'  and  that  England  was  substituted  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Hardy  or  Blackwood.  According  to  the  authentic 
narrative  of  Southey,  Nelson  asked  Captain  Blackwood  if  he 
did  not  think  there  was  a  signal  wanting.  '  Blackwood  made 
answer  that  he  thought  the  whole  fleet  seemed  very  clearly  to  un- 
derstand what  they  were  about  The  words  were  scarcely  spoken 
before  that  signal  was  made  which  will  be  remembered  as  long 
as  the  language  or  even  the  memory  of  England  shall  endure.' 
Nelson's  last  intelligible  words  were — *  Thank  God,  I  have 
done  my  duty.' 

Dying  words  and  speeches  present  an  ample  field  for  the 
inventive  faculties  of  biographers  and  historians.  It  is  reported 
that  Louis  XIV. 's  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  were — ^We  shall 
soon  meet  again ;'  and  that  she  murmured — *  A  pleasant  ren- 
dezvous he  is  giving  me ;  that  man  never  loved  any  one  but 
himself.'  Of  Talleyrand  M.  Louis  Blanc  relates — *  When  the 
Abb^  Dupanloup  repeated  to  him  the  words  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  "  I  would  give  my  life  for  M.  de  Talleyrand,"  he 
replied — "  He  might  make  a  better  use  of  it,"  and  expired.' 

Do  such  narratives  command  implicit  faith  ?  Did  Goethe  die 
calling  for  light?  or  Frederic  Schlegel  with  aher  {hut)  in  his 
mouth  ?  or  Rabelais  exclaiming,  *•  Drop  the  curtain ;  the  farce  is 
played  out'?  or  Chesterfield  just  after  telling  the  servant,  with  cha- 
racteristic politeness — *  Give  DayroUes  a  chair '  ?  or  Locke  remark- 
ing to  Mrs.  Masham — *  Life  is  a  poor  vanity*  ?  Did  the  expiring 
Addison  call  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick  to  his 'bedside  that  he 
might  learn  *how  a  Christian  could  die'?  Was  Pitt's  heart 
broken  by  Austerlitz,  and  were  the  last  words  he  uttered — '  My 
country,  oh,  my  country '  ?  *  George  Rose,  who  had  access  to  the 
best  information,  says  they  were ;  and  says  also  that  the  news  of 
the  armistice  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  drove  Pitt's  gout 
from  the  extremities  to  the  stomach.  But  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, who  met  Pitt  at  Stanmore  Priory  shortly  after  the  arrival  of 
the  news,  always  maintained  that  Pitt's  spirit  was  not  by  any 
means  broken  by  the  disappointment    On  plausible  grounds  it  has 

*  We  have  reason  to  beliere  that  the  precise  account  of  "what  passed  at  Pitt's 
death-bed,  induding  his  last  words,  will  be  given  in  Earl  Stanhope's  forthcoming 
work. 

been 
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been  alleged  that  Canning's  last  illness  was  aggrayated  bj  sup- 
pressed anger  at  one  of  Lord  Grej's  attacks ;  that  he  had  serious 
thoughts  of  being  called ,  up  to  the  House  of  Peers  to  answer 
it ;  and  that  his  dying  words  were,  *  Give  me  time  I  give  me 
time  I '  Lord  Chatham  made  his  son  read  to  him,  a  daj  or  two 
before  he  died,  the  passage  of  Pope's  ^  Homer '  describing  the 
death  of  Hector,  and  when  he  had  done,  said — '  Read  it  again/ 

The  peculiar  taste  and  tendencies  of  our  neighbours  across 
the  Channel  have  produced  a  plentiful  crop  of  melodramatic 
scenes,  with  words  to  match.  Their  revolutionary  annals  abound 
in  diem;  many  true,  many  apocryphal,  and  not  a  few  exag- 
gerated or  false.  The  crew  of  Le  Vengeur^  instead  of  going 
down  with  the  cry  of  Vive  la  R^hliqae^  shrieked  for  help,  and 
many  were  saved  in  English  boats.  The  bombasdc  phrase.  La 
Garde  meurt  et  ne  se  rend  pas^  attributed  to  Cambronne,  who  was 
made  prisoner  at  Waterloo,  was  vehemently  denied  by  him ;  and 
when,  notwithstanding  his  denial,  the  town  of  Nantes  was  autho- 
rised by  royal  ordinance  to  inscribe  it  on  his  statue,  the  sons  of 
General  Michel  laid  formal  claim  to  it  for  their  father.  It  was 
invented  by  Rougemont,  a  prolific  author  of  motSy  two  days  after 
the  battle,  in  the  Indhtendartt,* 

M.  Beugnot,  provisional  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  the 
author  of  the  eminently-successful  hit  in  the  Comte  d'Artois' 
address  at  the  Restoration — 'Plus  de  divisions;  la  pair  et  la 
France !  Je  la  revois,  et  rien  n'y  est  change,  si  ce  n'est  qu'il 
s'y  trouve  un  Fran9ais  de  plus.*  His  Royal  Highness,  who  nad 
extemporised  a  few  confused  sentences,  was  as  much  surprised 
as  any  one  on  reading  a  neat  little  speech  comprising  these 
words  in  the  Moniteur.  On  his  exclaiming,  *  But  I  never  said 
it,*  he  was  told  that  there  was  an  imperative  necessity  for  his 
having  said  it ;  and  it  became  history,  t 

M.  Seguier  denied — La  cour  rend  des  arrSts  et  non  pas  des 
services.  M.  de  Salvandy  claimed — Cest  une  fHe  Napolitainey 
Manseiffneur  ;  nous  dansans  sttr  un  volcan — addressed  to  tne  Duke 
of  Orleans  (Louis  Philippe)  at  a  ball  given  to  the  King  of 
Naples  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  of  July. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  in  Prance  to  depreciate 
the  capacity  and  the  wit  of  Talleyrand,  in  forgetfulness  that, 

*  When  pressed  by  a  pretty  woman  to  repeat  the  phrase  he  reaUy  did  use,  he 
replied,—'  Ma  foi,  Madame,  je  ne  sais  pas  an  juste  ce  que  j*ai  dit  k  Tofficier 
Angl^  qui  me  criait  de  me  rendre ;  mais  ce  qui  est  certain  est  qa'il  comprenait 
le  FraD9ai8,  et  qu*il  m'a  r^pondu  mangel 

t  Sir  Henry  Bolwer  adopts  a  somewhat  different  Tersion  in  his  '  France,  SoeiaU 
Literary,  and  Political,*  toI.  i.  p.  131.  His  chapter  on  Wit  is  ooe  of  the  best  in  a 
book  which  is  of  much  deeper  significance  than  its  light  and  pleasant  tone  has  led 
ordinary  readers  to  perceive. 

if 
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if  the  good  sayings  of  others  have  been  frequently  lent  to 
him,  on  ne  prete  qu!aux  riches,  M.  Fouxnier  asserts,  on  the 
written  authority  A  Talleyrand's  brother,  that  the  only  breviary 
used  by  the  ex-bishop  was  L^Irnprovisaieur  Frangais^  a  compila- 
tion of  anecdotes  and  bon-^mots^  in  twenty-one  duodecimo  volumes. 
Whenever  a  good  thing  was  wandering  about  in  search  of  a 
parent,  he  adopted  it, — amongst  others,  Cest  h  eammencement  de  la 
Jin,  We  have  heard  that  the  theory  of  royal  shaving,  already 
mentioned,  was  Napoleon's ;  and  the  remark  on  the  emigrants, 
that  they  had  neither  learnt  nor  forgotten  anything,  has  been 
found  almost  verbatim  in  a  letter  from  the  Chevalier  de  Panat 
to  Mallet  du  Ptai  from  London  in  1796.  When  Harel  wished 
to  put  a  joke  or  witticism  into  circulation,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  connecting  it  with  some  celebrated  name,  on  the  chance  of 
reclaiming  it  if  it  took — 

'  He  oast  off  his  jbles  as  a  huntsman  his  paok, 
For  he  knew  when  he  pleased  he  could  whistle  them  baok.' 

Thus  he  assigned  to  Talleyrand  in  the  *Nain  Jaune'  the 

f^hraee:  ^Speech  was  given  to  maa  to  disguise  his  thoughts.' 
n  one  of  Voltaire's  dialogues,  the  capon  says  of  men:  'They 
only  use  thought  to  sanction  their  injustice,  and  only  employ 
words  to  disguise  their  thoughts.'  Tbere  is  also  a  couplet  by 
Young: 

'  Where  Nature's  end  of  Isngnage  is  disguised. 
And  men  talk  only  to  conceal  ihair  mmd.' 

The  germ  of  the  conceit  has  been  discovered  in  one  of  South's 
Sermons;  and  Mr.  Fonter  puts  in  a  claim  for  Goldsmith  on 
the  stren^^  of  Jack  Spindle's  remark  in  the  *  Citizen  of  the 
World,'  £hat  the  true  use  of  speech  is  not  so  much  to  express 
our  wants  as  to  conceal  them.  He  also  claims  for  Goldsmith  a 
well-known  joke,  attributed  to  Sheridan  on  his  son's  remarking 
that  he  would  descend  a  coal-pit  for  the  pleasure  of  saying  that 
he  had  done  so,  and  discovers  the  embryo  of  Lord  Macaulay's 
New  Zealander  in  a  letter  from  Walpole  to  Sir  Horace  Mann : 
*  At  last  some  curious  traveller  from  Lima  will  visit  England, 
and  give  a  description  of  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's,  like  the  editions 
of  Balbec  and  Palmyra.'  *  The  New  Zealander  first  came  upon 
the  stage  in  1840,  in  a  review  of  Ranke's  '  History  of  the  Popes ;' 
but  the  same  image  in  a  less  compact  shape  was  employed  by 
Lord  Macaulay  in  1824,  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  a  review 
of  Mitford's  *  Greece.'  t  Talleyrand 

*  Fonter's  '  Life  of  Goldsmith.'    Second  edition.    Yol.  i  p.  341.    Tlie  remark 

oo  tbe  true  we  of  speech  being  to  conceal  our  tpa&ts  alio  occurs  in  *  The  Bee,'  No.  3. 

t  '  When  travellers  from  some  dbtant  region  shall  in  vain  labour  to  decipher  on 

mouldering  pedestal  the  name  of  our  proudest  chief,  shall  hear  savage 

hjmns 
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TaUeyron^  li^4n$qumd7r1^e<,#4lPitQeist^^rog^  luck,  taget 
credit  fcr  ^yiiig:<rflQtb9r$iWhPH)?jr^.$ai4  WftWfr  Iwwa^tfr.i Xhu^< 

politician,  who  asked  how  things  were  going  on,  A^.ff/j^f^erSt,. 
cammai(vou^  'n^a«i,ij.be  c*n  hMlj  |iay^,^(ftfgptl^  'Jt^'.fr^q^^t' 
ink»tft*d.i*hfczirtg  papt  l^i?  ear^'  .witfex^a  af^inp^i^ajt  ojf^.^Z . 

dying  pai^,  ^hp,.cri^.pvtJ^iajt,h^WW  ?uflF^ripg,.l^iff^  t9^ 
•at  is  ■Isot'fekMMHUid  U  u»  b|f<prif«to:tI^i;ihe,|iHtfi;  ui^jwoMi^.^. 

Umg  asked ;»j;i,4«  5F^^3ffw4i'tf|  *pj^p?Hi w^^  Js^fliS- 

aww^r^d,.  "i5fes„  l|to  the  dwi^??tr^  ^®V^"??^P^ 

word*  JJeia  7-r-a  vojrd  that  t^ie  dying  maft  heard)  and -which  no  levcng, 

forthJi^U  hjgi^g  io  oxieVMp^^ 

indications?'^'  '  '  "'"'^  -T.  <Mu/nn/  TTr..r.M  [  -o  ...(Finr. 

tlie^^i^arteeVilVn[ife'''foiifnd  iWbA^'df  ie  Bi^n^^-EpigtW^Krid 
has  beeki  itt^ib^ted  Ite'  fa^bfegst  'dt^h^criV  ^he  cbiifes2)t  of  •'ftte'* 
Abb6  de  Terna^  and  to  f h^  ;6f'I>e'lleite.'    Th^  frti^h ' 

have  ^  perfect  phrensj  lor  mots.,  'No  i^v^n't  is'iphiplete  withottt^ 
one,  bacl^  g^od,  or  indiffeu*enti/  iwtien  4^i;mand  Cajrel  and  Emilc] 
Oiraj-djin  had  takan,  ^Jx^r  g^^uf^ij^  anil  t);i^^ecQp^f  yejife  Ic^^^ 
the  pistols,  Carrel  e^;^  to  ,Qirw:4ln,;^ftri^,/at(9}i,^^  m  ni^^ 

Monsi^iur,  and  you  iwrJLte.  my.  bicfgirai^^.ifi  wi^ll^enpflj^HF^bHj 
wonlit*— that  is  to  ^y^  true ? '    f  Yets,  Monsii^HF^v' xmU^.i^M^ii^ • 
This  is  Isolated  by  M  LcKUBBl]BLao>('!Hisitoiifi>d«i  DixiAii^')>J«itk' 
appclt^init  uiifceMsciottsneM  ^^itk  ex^kri^  d&cotiiftes^or  mbkurditii^i. 
*  If  ytfu"kin  iftfe;  yot  ^phV^it^  Whiatla  felsi^of  me?''  l '  Nb.Vl;f>. 

On  the  fiSrt^''of'pU>dS*:8eiae^t)eing  pnt  to'  ite  vt)t4  ^ih^^ 
provoked  %  the  iirtJffiiiJ^'W^s6me  of  his  d>ll^igiifej,  is'WpdrtW 
to  have  exclaimed  La  Mart — sans  phrase,  Hekfwdys^dlenifcldtoS* 
sam  plli\Jse\  ahd  •  LoM  >  Broughsun  provet'  itam :  ih6  '  Mdnite^ ' 
thatjh^'^'wjis  guiM)ess>'ofMit  ^MiiMip^et  leliftes  ofthlm^  that^^idn! 
being'' asfced'^hait  hefdiddutingi  the.Hexgii/of  Tetror^  Ike  maiUt 
ansirer j  '*  ym  ««^tt  '-*-^*  I  'ItVed.' '  This-aba  he  indi^juuotly  denMi: 
Victor  Hugo  (itti  ^  IV&riiJn  de  Lerkne  '^'has  veribififedrBiii^ther  similati 
mo^  of  thef  p^odi:iw4  I   -  •  n-.  j>  .•<    ...      :  '  .  .-.p  ,,.  //oj.i-.        ^ 

'l«I>'JB«f&ril^«^.  P6dMfiiolviMti?  i'     '      '  • 
VAngety,  Je  vis  psrtmriosit^.' 

hymns  chaunted  over  some  misshapen  idol  over  the  rmned  dome  of  oar  proadest 
temple/ — Miscellaneoua  Works,  toI.  i.  p.  188. 

*  Words  addressed  by  Bewbell  to  Talleyrand  at  the  Coanoil  fioai^,  quoted  in 
a  note  to  Canning's  <  New  Morality,*  in  the  '  Antijacobin/ 

During 
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During  the  same  epoch  Sieyes,  in  correcting  the  proof-sheets 
of  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  his  political  conduct,  read,  '  I  have 
abjured  the  Republic,'  printed  by  mistake  for  adjured  I  *  Wretch  I ' 
he  exclaimed  to  the  printed,  '  do  you  wish  to  send  me  to  the 
guillotine  ?' 

As  regards  the  famous  invocation  to  Louis  XVI.  on  the 
scaffold,  Fits  de  Saint  Louis^  montez  au  ciel^  the  Abbe  Edge* 
worth  frankly  avowed  to  Lord  Holland,  who  questioned  him  on 
the  subject,  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  having  said  it  It  was 
invented  for  him,  on  the  evening  of  the  execution,  by  the  editor 
of  a  newspaper.*  During  more  than  forty  years  no  one  dreamed 
of  questioning  Mirabeau's  apostrophe  to  M .  de  Dreux  Breze.  ^  Go 
tell  your  master  that  we  are  here  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
that  we  will  not  depart  unless  driven  out  by  bayonets ;  *  (^et  que 
nous  rien  sortirons  que  par  la  force  des  baj/onnettes,^)  On  the  lOth 
March,  1833,  M.  Villemain  having  pointedly  referred  to  it  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  the  Marquis  de  Dreux  Breze  rose  and  said  : — 

'  My&iher  was  sent  to  demand  the  dissolution  of  the  National  As- 
sembly. He  entered  with  his  hat  on,  as  was  his  duty,  speaking  in  the 
king's  name.  This  offended  the  Assembly,  already  in  an  agitated 
state.  My  father,  resorting  to  an  expression  which  I  do  not  wish  to 
recall,  replied  that  he  should  remain  covered,  since  he  spoke  in  the 
king's  name.  Mirabeau  did  not  say,  (?o,  tell  your  master.  I  appeal 
to  all  who  were  in  the  Assembly,  and  who  may  happen  to  be  present 
now-  Such  language  would  not  have  been  tolerated.  Mirabeau  said 
to  my  father,  "  We  are  assembled  by  the  national  will ;  we  will  only 
go  out  by  force  (nous  n^en  sortirons  que  par  la  force),''  I  ask  M.  de 
Montlosier  if  Ihat  is  correct '  (M.  de  Montlosier  gave  a  sign  of  assent). 
'  My  father  replied  to  M.  Bailly,  "  I  caii  recognise  in  M.  Mirabeau 
only  the  deputy  of  the  bailiwick  of  Aix,  and  not  the  organ  of  the 
National  Assembly."  The  tumult  increased ;  one  man  against  five 
hundred  is  always  the  weakest.  My  father  withdrew.  Such  is  the 
truth  in  all  its  exactness.'! 

Another  of  Mirabeau's  grand  oratorical  effects  (April  12, 
1790)  was  based  upon  a  plagiarism  and  a  fable :  '  I  see  from 
this  window,  from  virhich  was  fired  the  fatal  arquebuss  which 
gave  the  signal  for  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.'  J  He  stole 
the  allusion  from  Volney.  Charles  the  Ninth  did  not  fire  from 
the  window  in  question,  if  he  fired  on  the  Huguenots  at  all. 

Home  Tooke  is  believed  to  have  written  the  speech  inscribed 

*  Mr.  Macknight  quotes  it  with  implicit  £uth  in  its  authenticity. — JBtstory  (/ 
the  Life  and  Timea  of  Edmund  Burke,  vol.  iii.  p.  505, 

t  Moniteur,  March  II,  1833.— In  Bailly's  'Memoirs/  pi]!blished[in  1804,  there 
is  a  third  version. 

X  The  s|«ech  is  somewhat  differently  reported  by  Thiers, '  Revolution  Fran- 
9aiBe,'  vol.  i.  p.  148. 

Vol.  109.— No.  218.  2  A  on 


on  th«  pddefitol  of  B«ekf(ird*»  sUttie  at  Guildhall)  jAirpoHiii^  to 
be  the  reply  extemporized  by  the  spitited  magistrate  to  George* 
ths  Tbira.  '  He  himt^lf  hid  no  distinct  recollectimi  of  the 
pf^fdii^e  Wotds ;'  and  teohtempomry  accounts  dififer  whether  hiirtond 
and  ihAnner  were  beconiing  or  unbecoming  the  occsasito^ 

It  {^'Mrell  known  that  the  great  c4imttioiier'8  celebrated  reply  to 
HotfeCe  Walpdle  (the  eW^rX  beginning,  *  The  atrocious,  crime 
of  being  It  y^ung man,^  istiio  composition  df  Dr«  Johnson,- 'who 
ira^  nert'i^V^-  present  when  the  aotual  reply  was  spoken.  Oniy> 
fbur  com^l^te  9p4^t*hes  of  Lord  Chatham's  have  been  re|Nnrted 
with  any  approach  to  fidfelity^*-*Jtwof  by  Francis  aUd  two  by 
B6yd.    ^•'•'''  •     ■ 

When  the'  jsi^eat  Duk(;  of  Marlborough  was  asked  hia  authority 
6^  ah  historical  l^tement,  he  replied,  'ShAkespeam;  the  oaky 
History  of  England  I  cfver  vead/  Lord  Campbell,  whose  reading 
in  ndt  so  llmitdl,' remarks  thot  Shakespeare,  although  carelesa 
about- dafes*,  is  scrupulously  accurate  about  facts,  ^insomtlch  that 
our  notif^4  of  the  PlamtagdneC  reigns  are  drawn  from  him  radief 
thiin  '  from  Hollinshed,  Kapin,  or  Hume.^  Accordingly  ha 
requires  us  tc^  plac^iMpiicit  faith  in  lihe  immortal  bard's  yersidu 
of  lh<*  affkii*  between  the  Chief  Justice  and  Prince  Hal^  even  to 
the  order  of  request  put  into  the  Prince's  mouth  tm  hia  aocession 
to  the  throne : — 

•  Therefore  sfill  bear  the  balito<io  tttld  the  sWofd'.* 

*I  Aall  prove  to  demonstration/  says  Lo^d  Campbell,  *that 
Sir  William  Ga&coigne  sur\'ived  Hehry  IV.  several  yeAts,  and 
actually  filled  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bendh 
under  ttpnry  the  Fifth.'  •The  two  records  tb  which  reference 
has  l)een  already  made,'  says  Mr.  Poss,  in  his  *  Lives  of  thd  Chief 
Justices,*  'contaiii  such  conclusive  proof  that  Sir  William  Oa??- 
coigne  was  not  re-appbinted  to  his  place  as  Chief  Justice,  that*  It 
seems  impossible  that  any  one  can  maintain  the  contrary.'  Ih 
ionc  of  these,  an  Issue  Roll  of  July  1413  (four  month*  after  the 
accession  of  Henry  V.),  Gascoigne  is  described  as  '  late  Chief 
Justice  gf  the  Bench  of  Lord  Henry,  father  of  th^  present  Kin^/ 
and  the  date  of  his  successor's  appointment  turns  out  to  be 
March  29, 141 3j  just  eight  days  after  Hehry  the  Fifth's  accessi<m ; 
from  which  Mr.  Ppss  Infers  his  especial  eagerness  to  supersede 
Ills  father's  old  and  faithful  servant.  Both  Lord  Campbell  and 
Mr.  Foss  are  convinced  of  the  occurrence  of  the  main  incidents, 
the  blow  or  insalt  and  the  committid.  But  the  story  did  not  ap- 
pear in  print  till  1534.  Hankford,  Hody,  and  Matcham  have  been 
started  as  candidates  for  the  honour  of  this  judicial  exploit  by 
writers  of  respectability ;  and  the  late  Mr4  Henry  Drummond 
proves  from  an  ancient  chronicle  that  identically  the  same  storv 

was 
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told  of  Edwofid  the.  Second  (wbile  PrinoQ  <£  Wml«*)  #nd  tb«. 
Chief  Justice  of  Edwaird  the  First 

Whether  Riohard  the  Second  was  slun  hy  Sir  Pi^r^e  ofr 
fixtony  or  started  to  death  i&  Pontefract  Caatle^  is  Still  a  quesn 
tion.  Zealous)  antiquaries  have  doubted  whether  hediod  there 
at  all.  Halliwelli  after  alluding  to  the  authorities,  tenMtrHs: 
^Notwithstanding  t^is  exposure  (of  the  body)  tbe.sWry  aftet^ 
wdvds  proTftikdy  dnd  as  related  bj  Hector  BoecO)  that  Richard 
eabsqied  to  Scotland,  where  he  livtel  a  veligioue  liie,  and  waa 
faoTied  at  Stirling*  The  probabiLLtj  is  |hitt  the  real.bistotj  ofi 
Richaxd's  death  will  never  be  unravelled.'  * 

Rabelais  has  cooperated  with  Shakespeare  in  extending  thiq 
belief  that  Clarence  was  drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  et  his 
own  special  instance  and  request ;  ami  in  a  deiCiryedly  popular 
com  ptla tion,  the  precise  manner  of  immersion  is  brought  vividly 
belbre  the  mind's  eye  of  the  rising  generation  by  a  dever  wood-t 
entt  ^^^  Bay  ley,  in  his  ^  History  of  the  Tower,'  can  sugigest  no 
beltter  fouildation  for  the  story  than  the  well-known  fbndciess  of 
Glaretioe  for  Malmsey/  ^Whoeveif/  says  Walpole,  ki  his 
^Historic  Doubts,'  ^oan  believe  that  a  butt  of  wine  was  the 
engine  of  his- death,  may  believe  that  Richard  (the  Third)  helped 
him  into  it,  and  kept  him  down  till  he  was  suffocated.' 

Well  might  Dryden  say  that  *  a  falsehood  once  received  fit)m 
a  famed  waiter  becomes  traditional  to  posterity/     Learned  anti* 

Juaries  will  labour  in  vain  to  clear  the  memory  of  Sir  John 
'alstolfe,  identified  with  Falstaff,  from  the  imputation  of  cow* 
ardioe,  yiPt  there  is  strong  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  rather 
hastily  substituted  for  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  whose  family  remon- 
atmted  against  the  slur  cast  on  their  progenitor  in  '  Henry  the 
Fourth ;'  and  that,  instead  of  running  away  (as  stated  in  the  first 
part  of  '  Henry  the  Fourth')  at  the  battle  of  Patay,  Falstolfe  did 
h|s  devoir  bravely 4 

Shakespeare's  Joan  of  Arc  is  a  mere  embodiment  of  English 
pjCqudice;  yet  it  is  not  much  farther  from  the  ti^uth  than 
Schiller's  transcendental  and  exquisitely  poetical  character  of  tlic 
Maid.  The  German  dramatist  has  also  idealised  Don  Carlos  to 
xmi  extent  that  renders  rect^nition  difficult ;  and  he  has  flung  a 
halo  romid  William  Tell  which  will  cling  to  the  name  whilst 
Switzerland  is  a  country  or  patriotism  any  better  than  a  name. 

♦  Halliweirft  *  Shakespeare/  Vol.  ix.  p.  220. 

t  *  Stories  8el<^cted  from  ^  History  of  Englsnd»  ftom  the  Oonqaest  to  the 
Revolution,  A>r  Chtldreu/  Fifteeath  edition,  iliditrated  with  twenty-four  wood- 
cuts. (By  the  late  Kight  Hon,  J.  W.  Oroker.^  London,  1854.  Tlie  plan  of  tl)e 
*  Tales  of  a  Grandfather '  was  suggested  by  this  book. 

X  *  Jouraal  of  the  British  AMsological  Astociatioo/  toI.  jut.  pp.  980*986. 
The  paper  wM  contributed  by  Mtf.  Pvttigrew. 

2a2  Yet 


inkd^rtoob  <k>iprW  'that'  tke"  l6^e»d(,' >in|  its  tmao^'featuresj  is) the* 
Timv^l*pt  itti tttttitin  of  k  Damiriii 4)iie, >toi  be  ibuadiin^Saxo> fOniftmi 
maticus.  The  canton  of  Uri,  to  whkb'TeUiteion^ed^ionleradi 
th^^b«bk^<M]^  |b«  tjiiiblioly:  ibumt^rabd !  Appealbd  io  the  iotbBii  okntdns 
to/je^Jojjeratift  linr-'idii  9ii]ppreilflion>^^th«rri[^  givifct^  'a4ditional  iti«ki 
teii0«(q«injdiivitiiHt^'ito '  the>!«{UpstioD,va«hu:Ht'iias< 'be«i>  at'  leng^^ 
pt^tty'Wbll'i^KhaUfetedibyf  p«afmaiii  wiiter|p.i>-tTho.  upBhetitift;><li«4'> 
tbei^pittbde  dfiiAie  ia|»pIe'dW  relegktbdtita>the  dbmaiinliaffiibie  $  aiid- 
tfaat'Tblliih»iiiseifi»i|^{id^i^glif 'allowed id^  Uwd  int 

tfa6<exp)fl4Wof}ihe  eariy  Swiss ^atiiotsiniBtrnDgeilxp'saj;  tiis  nuaiKi 
i^'  ilot  iiientioned'b]^  anjifix^onteiiijicMBtt'yiohroni^ler^^  stfiigglb> 
foj^'indej^endeiicek  ^"i  I'TMLiftf »  i-n  t'j\:.«<t  j.<|..  ,•  ,  •  .  'ji.ivjii  "i^i 
ilffi'Utformer''Number'we  intbnotcid'aiiibpiilion'  (bat  thtistory* 
or  Amf  <B^bsdurt^>latftold>in>i^IK^riilw^rtfa^^'iB  ifor  the  modt'jlatt> 
fniihfpii'  1 1 A  ipaxnpynt'  faaiugnice/a^peaf  ed  >in  which  its  fuilJifoUT 
neis  1  lisi  ipkttisibli^  {impugned  ^;  t  and  '•  another  opinion '  ifloidentBD^yt 
haisardea>  byiuisin  favour  lof  /a  'VOQKiLnlac  stobry  has  beeni<pe]!sovtdi><Y 
in^Iy  bbd^aagetiioilslif*  'iusailed '  jsy  Mr.  Ghavids  Long  7  ^hd  ,JhU> 
not  yet  ^suboeed0d^^l•) cronvinoing  •  iksi*thati  '  Wild>)Dai«lL'' ) w»ai 
unjustly  suspected,  or  that  Chief  Justice  Popham  came  hooodjlt 
by  the^oid'  mantsoii  and^mde  donuuhs'  of  <  Llttlecote.:  1 

•  P6puhiii  faith  06'  amjile  justification  (oi .eicfattv  poet lor (paintfiFf 
itl  tbe/  s^leotioa  of  'i^/sulject ;  and  t  ifbr  thia  >  hreryi  rea^oni  wd '  nast i 
be  on  our  guard  againatthe  prevalent  hidiit  ofiitsonibwiidiiig'  thai 
impteftsiotis  inad^  by <aftistio  skill  i6r  siMatij^  lgeiiins;<w«th*ifaits. 
We  it^onnob'  believe  jthit  Mazarin /continued  t(niiiiatlB£t)(gaq»» 
surrOQiidbd''  by  a*  gay  iMhry  loft  ladies// and  tgailabfe^^ufliitifli^iidftdj 
ganlblinlgv  •  as . ve'puBtsibnted  jn  h  popiblavt  engvavdiigi ; )  ^&  (a , donbW 
oMz  fSin^&iaicoldi.fiUade  o£  .'8oepticisin*mffiPi^  Vhik  la^t  Moment 
of  Leonardo  do/'Vinciy  ex^ikih^  r  at  FohDainebleau  an  thb  aiTBiHo^ 
Brinicisi  >  thtf  -  >Fai«l^^l  aa  i  an  stMking  pio^re  >  in  -  the  ^i^ooMOa  i  wad 
described  iii^<tifei(catalogiiei.  ::  SiT^.iGaDc6tt?B,ptoiQre.iof  lAfAofe 
(md^»hii)\Dmighierss'<ii[\R'o^  wihom  ihdlda  a  ^pdn  as;  ifuwrjotin^jto. 
Ui8|(|iDlhtiiin,Mis  iil  (^n.defianoe'<of  Dr4  Johiikin's  statement  tUatz 
th«<<lhugh)bCTd  weie  never -taught  to 'Write:  •..'..  /vr.  > 

-iiUlitil  thi^)(nci'ouir3iBal»Bgeka^.poitvaitiat  Holland  HeuBe  wad 
prescriptively  reverenced  ha  a  speaking  >  likeness  of  Addison,  landl 

»i'>i{  't  i>  iil'nt.-tinl^  f'<'<J — 1 o7.i.  ■,!    Mi)   'I     "■  ■■fiM'ti — 1\*'*\'  '  t — 

'  •  tr  i«  Die  gBgo  rroQ  ^k^  Schuf s  de«  Tell.  .  £iii^  >bislariseb4crUiiche .  Abhaodlnogj 
V9^j  Dr.  f|uliu^  ^v4^i^{  1(^1^^'  ,  Berlin,  1836,  .  * jDia  ^ae  vom  Tell  aufs  neu^. 
kritiscli  uptereucht,  von  Dr.  Lndwig  Hausser.  Eme' vcm  der  philosophiscbeo 
FddiiltiHr  Stir  UtfiT«rdiVHt  H^fd^b^g  g«krdftte '  P^is^lirid.*  Heidelberg,  1 840. 
Aofllhen.ldarDied  Gebnaa,  PtUadi^,-iii  ^ib.  * UutcrfTj  of . .Bohonity'  ha?  plitf«<| 
Zisca's  skin  in  the  fame  category  with  Tell's  apple. 

f  '  An  Inquiry  into  the  Particulars  connected  with  the  Death  of  Amy  Robsart 
(Lady;Dadley)/  &c^  •  ByiT.  i^ i'e^gni*,  l^.hM^  Ate^p  hQaiX)n,  1859. 

•»      ri  )^  a  bust 


QUtttof  he)  iihti  cotpyn^S  9i  portjbftt)^  Siif;  Andrew/ <^B€p»ta^Q€Vi«tiMf 
ixiitkci  ^isessibnj^o£(liiatdeftQfiDdail(tirivbb  hiUk  miiiiatiiir^3f<pl9tQiagr 
theiidfmtity)iifiyMdli)dbiill^       ni  ji.J   !•>  tuiUim  miIT     .Hrj-)hj^.iii 
^rSscb) brabobdf  th^)Finq( Arlsrika^iioeiiltribufctLcftA^qi^ 
roll  d£>  <iihek|>ec1i$id;  siv;oel»eSi  and  auddcqp  .boiuids^)  intt^.tm^ehritjr.t 
Tk^naiis/ :thev«tory  bClBdussinoiiapatientlyodasbh&si  fhi$(ifiipimgQr 
ai^aliiistrhisitapFas,  iind  ^prndiifingtitkei  J)radi3e'efrfiQ<Ah^f^ 
a()horse'i<iindutk)  whibh  boiliibdTilt?dn'kingi'ad|Ld  vliinV'*!'^^')^^^' 
for  |> aaid  tJbe^q lisia  aiixiilaiione'  itold!  titf  iUayOPf  itbet ^mrv/ii^lkl  jcoanr 
poasv^  wheiv oeqaiTedj to^mitate' acfterhi^ ^at stoa. >  tf (Hb > k^pH c^yyinft ? 
all-iisnrtS'of' paiisagds^  Tanfup  smdj  down  itbei(Soaie^>  andtfixhauAt^di 
his  ingenuity  in  heaping  together  chromatic  intervals  f and]  «tokige> 
disoordsw   Stall  Gai1zsr(<)her4iu!bhor!Oifiithe.|iftii0(f(>)iw^S'not:siltisii4d. 
Aib^lastfthe  nkusidiad/  outiofvdih  pdtiencdyiextandBd^lkii^lhaDd^  tb) 
tUelMott  eiitii^iltiesibE'.'ther^jifeysvtriiaid^  'brii^^  it^piBIyt 

t9^(edne#j  leaaclsiiiiedr^^^  IQie  .dduae  takle'«th0'i{9nipeM  i?.  liiten^inalcet 
nothingKpfiiitwf'xi-^TlQba^t  i6ttthtfi<fveiy'i<thui^//;'t  ezclai]nba>-4>urtXi[ 
ddUgktM  widk'the  6fs^  df  tl^  iej[)rb8^iitaitsoiil'fj<  iN^ttiebrHa^dn- 
noo/  Cditz^  yjds!  th^ '  antHor^  frogi-  iwhioDK  wei  qubtdy  hadi  e veir  /seem 

The  touchingr.kifcttldnt}  o£fChantreff 'iiK)tkiii9.fer'Ilo^^  a\ 
jmmiejfmaii  oa^inetmakefe:  lati  five  .shailin^(i&  day  '^a^!  sdht^d*  by 
binuelf)^/  andi.ai  mouid-ifbr  ibutter)  or'  jelly ^?lllas^  the  wotke  Wibichi 
firtt  aAti iwitoti motide  ttbdbh^  geiiius  of  Cioiovai.  .  r  <  .   .  n..    .' 

.x7llieibb]nanc»'>fif  ihbrJBenr  diihiiiishei^  apacd  fabfcice  the  severe.' 
Qis;zf>fl'<nfitkn&mi>  Emk ine  •  went  onl  tellfh^  ennetylbodyi, .  itill  ht/ 
pTohMylVAieytds'iiih^t  ^  was  ltallitig,/tksit  his  fame!  ahdiiiartane- 
wUe<fktslAished  ibyrihis  speebkiicfr  iCaptbin*  BaiJ^e,  madeiblfenrj 
daifsrafi^  thd  h4< -asBinned  the  rgowiiti^  >lS(Tkat>!nigkt^'^'wefee  hIS^ 
tevds  "to  HogSTS^  ^>I  'went fhome  aitd '  salute^  my /wife^  > WiUh  siityWi 
fiKe/retaining  fdes  in  my  popjket,'  (RetaimBg  feesraie  pdidtoiitbel 
olerkX&t  ichambeJKf,  'dud  ibe  hll^ged  niunbeorfis  :pre{k>aAerto6li  lAt) 
a  »3id)seduent' period  |ve.  ^hd'him*  hnriJying'ftO'  hid  fidlfbd  Rby<f^^ 
Holds  *with  two  {jod^-doiescfdr'SOO/iekcbytbi^  fee  ia.'th0iK]8t)pel[ 
case,  and  exclaiming — '  Kotii^the  nonsait/  of  Cowbe«£fi;i!<(DowH 
bsef  musd  Ibbveib^^niahnady  poneuitedif/  thausioDty^five  irataln- 
ihg'fees^brtUalf  of^heni^  had  bee^  paid.'f  M.'u  M'H  /li/'^r.i  ^y.  '<j 
Equally  unt^iable  is  the  notion  that  Lord  Mansfield  dashed 
into  prric^tice'  by>  bis  speech  i  in  Oibber  r.  Sloph-i'in  refitence 
to  which  lie  is  repdrte^  to  have  said  ,th?|i^ 'be  itieret  Idle^^ 
difierence  between  ^np^pypfesisional  lapoi^q  i  and  tWee  ij^qu^ond. 
a  year.'    From  the  printed  reports  of  thfe  trial  it  is  cUbt  that 

—        ■  T      —    —      ■  •      '. — ,  ' 

*  Hogarth's  *  Mosicia  Hirtory/  vol.  i.  p.  S93. 

Serjeant 


344  Tfi^  Fearh  and 

Serjeant  Eyre,  instoad  of  being  seized  'wiik  a  iit,  and  tN>  giving 
Murray  his  opportunity,  made  a  long  speech,  and  that  Murray 
was.  the  fottrth  counsel  in  the  cause.  It  was  tried  in  Dec.  1788, 
the  year  after  the  publication  of  Pope's  couplet-^ 

*  Blest  as  thou  art  with  all  the  power  of  wordls,  * ' 
So  known,  so  honoured  in  the  House  of  Lot^,' 

rendered  more  inemorable  by  Gibber's  parody — 

'  Persuasion  tips  hia  tongue  whene'er  he  talks ; 
,    And  he  has  (Siambers  in  the  King's  Bench  Walks.' 

In  these  and  most  other  instances  of  the  kind^  it  haa  bew 
truly  said,  the  speech  was  a  stepping'^stooe,  not  the  keyr^tom. 
Patient  industry  and  honest  self-devotion  to  the  duties  of  si  pm- 
fession  are  the  main  elements  of  success. 

There  is  no  valid  ground  for  disputing  the  ^Ancbe  to  worn 
piMre '  (^  I  too  am  a  painter ')  of  Correggio  on  seeing  a  picture  by 
Kaphael,  although  it  has  been  given  to  others ;  nor  the  '  £  pur  se 
muoee '  {'  It  moves  notwithstanding ')  of  Galileo,  which  h/^  nmt* 
tered  as  he  rose  from  the  kneeling  posture  in  which  he  had  hoea 
sentenced  by  the  Inquisition  to  recant  his  theory  of  the  earths 
motion.  Lord  Brougham,  M.  Biot,  and  other  admirers  of  this 
great  man^  however,  thinking  the  ^tory  derogatory  to  him,  hare 
urged  the  want  of  direct  evidence  on  the  point  *  I  coftdd  pwyc 
by  a  very  curious  passage  of  Bulwer's,'  says  JVL  Fournicr,  *  how 
Archimedes  could  not  have  said  "  Give  me  t^  point  iTappuU  and 
with  a  lever  I  will  move  the  world."  He '  was  too  great  a 
mathematician  for  that.'  We  are  not  informed  where  this  veiy 
curious  passage  is  to  ba  found;  and  Arch],]Cuedes  asfced  for  a 
place  to  stand  on,  not  a  ifulcrum^nor  did  he  specify  thoinstiriMn^i 
to  be  employed.* 

Sir  David  Brewst^r^  lA  his  excellent  Life  of  Newton,  says 
that  neithj^r  Pembfirton  iipx  Whiston,  who  reoeived  from  Newtqn 
.himself  %h»  history  of  his  first  ideas  of  gravity,  records  die 
story  of  tho  fi*lling  apple.  It  was  mentioned,  however,  to  ^'o^ 
taire  by  Catherine  Barton,  Newton's  niece,  and  to  Mr.  Green 
by  Mr.  Martin  Fplkes,  the  President  of  the  Hoyal  Socic^. 
'  If'a  saw  the  apple  tree  in  1814,  and  brouglU  <uo(^  a  porim 
of  one  of  iU  roots.''\  The  concluding  remark  reminds  us  of 
Washington  Irvifig's  hero^  who  boasted  of  having  parried  a 
musket  bullet  with  a  small  ^word,  in  proof  of  whi^h  b«  exhibited 
— >  ■  ...  1 —       —       ''  -..,...        ..    .,    ^    , — ■  ■ 

•  '.Archimedes  one  day  asserted  to  King  Hiero,  that  with  a  given  DOTr«jr hf 
could  move  any  given  weight  whatever ;  nay,  U  xi  said,  f^om  the  coniideiiee  be 
W  In  his  demonstrations,  he  veolared  to  affirm  that  if  there  ms  anotbtr  fsrth 
besides  this  we  inhabit^  bv  going  into  that  he  would  move  this  wherever  U 
pleased.'— Langhome's  PhttarcK 

i  *  Lift  of  Newton,'  vol.  il.  p.  27,  note. 

the 


,  ^  ^  tbo  awQid  .^  li^ie  ^f^t  ,|n .  tbp.  hi^t  .  T^ :  ?ipplq  i«  .sjuippfl^ed  to 

.{,  huve  fallen  in  1665. , ,  ,       ..         .,<.{.,.,.. 

-^.  •  SoanflitiqiGff  ^,iflyfinte4  pleasj^ntry  p^^aa  CfW*eut  %,|afj^  Ukc 

the  asparagus  and  jpoi^  ^A^7e  of  f'opteqcjl,!^;.  if^,yea^  ^^  y^Jr; 
taire  as  an  jdly^stnition  of  bx>w  Fopteqelle  wpuld  hav9  acted  in 
such  a  coQtiogpnqy*  Oiie  day,  vvhien  GiDDoa  was. paying  his 
addresses  to  Mademoiselle  Curchod  (afterwards  Madame  Necker)^ 
she  asked  why  he  did  not  go  down  on  his  knees  to  her.  ' '  B^iktisd 
you  would  be  obliged  to  ring  for  yottr  footman  to  geime  iip  again.' 

J.  This  is  the  soln  foundation  for  the  story  trf  his' acttmUy  falling  on 

ikis^  knees,  and:  being,  unable  to  get  up.    Thare  is  iuiotber.modi^  in 

^  ^  which  a? ihy&tificatioiv oi^a jolqe^  may  create >or •perpetaajoiaserlovp 

^  ^rror;      Father  Prout  (Mabony)  tianslated  seiwrabof)  the  ^ Irish 

Melodies '  into  Greek  and  Latin  verse,  and  then  ijootularly  insinur 
ated  a  charge  of  plagiafBism  against  the  .aAithoo*  ^Moofid  iwas 
exceedingly  annoyed,  and  Temarlced  to  a. friend  wha  made  Jigh^t 
of  th^  trick  :  ♦This  is  all  very  well  fo*  yon  Lciodioii  eritica \  but, 
)e4)  me  tell  you,  my  Yepatation  for  cffigdnality  hiui*  bden  gravely 
•imi^eaGhcd  in  the  provincial  newspapers;  on  the  atiength  ofithea? 
very  imitations/  Lauder's  fraud  impcMiod:  on  JohtiBOii,:aad 
greatly  damaged  Milton  ifor  a  period.'  Diligetit  inquiry  has 
brought  home  to  a  M.  de  Quechjn  thd  verses  attributed  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Soots,  boginning  :*^ 

••Adtert,  plaisant  pays  de  Franee ! 
\'  Oh,  mapfttrie,  . 

i.'    <        ,  .  /.  Lfti  j)luB  oibavio, 
'   '  •   w  .iQwaai^oaerioiaJQUue  ei4aa>flOy' &o,  . 

Ciifet^  ^oittJ)klrti*d  that  feineral  panegyrics  had  eonlribiited  to 
^'  fafhify  the  Roman  •  annals^  and  4lwfe8  hate   done  the'itame  ill 

service  to  the  French. 

'  ' '  'Party  malice  has  •  poisoned   the  st^amft^  -of  tradition,  whilst 
"Carelessness,  vunity,  or  the  wanton  lov^*  of 'ttiiBehief  has  tr^ubiied 
them.     Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  accf^seifl'  of  the  %oiiM  eynicsishi 
of  corruption  on  the  strength  of  his  alleged  maxim  i-'  All  nMn 
have  their  price.'      What  he  really  said  was  2  <A1J  thkse  men 
have  their  price,'  alluding  to  the  soK^alled  *  patriotti'  df  thi-oppo- 
Bitlon:     Matty  still   believe  Lord  Plunket   to  have  denooAb^d 
'  history  a^  an  old  almanac,  although  his  real  expressioas  nptorioiitoly 
were,  titat  those  who  r^ad  history,  like  cartaid  €hampibn»  of 
intolerance,  treat  it  as  an  old  almanac.      Tortifirotti  the  context, 
'"  Lord  Lyndhuist's  description  of  the  Irish  as  *  aliens  in  blood, 

"^  language,  and  religion/  ^unds  illiberal,  aud  impolitic.     Taken 

with  the  context,  it  is  merely  a  rhetorical  admission  and  appli- 
cation of  one  of  O'Connell's  favourite  topics  for  Repe^l^  when 
he  wound  up  every  speech  by  re^minding  lus  'Weditagf  .}>0U(1'b« 


Ij^rotest^ijfippjjr^^pfs.,.,,,   i,j.,jj„,   .,.,,    .,,1    t.^ilr    l>...     .  ..v>.,k|'> 

.^pij[ij^^|'  dfp^fJ9i)|t^9ni|ijttdiQcrRi^  ^TMw^rlci  jfaiQws  inotUn^ 

'of  jte ^reat^^t  iftei^,;.'  gr,  rather,  tb^.wqr}i(lti^/^eqNdr?dlQa«;cept:lM> 

&fQ9  p^ai^t^^.^  j'.Ypu^.ca^y.  Q^^r  ft^  ^li*  fQi?twpei.;i''  hut,iif 
Cfpar,iha(|lj,^^  ,  *  ,A,w)L  w  wquW.  I,  w«T0  J  Parpenioiq' 

jfcut  ^J^xtff^a4r  hptd  .bpei^:l^tefl.  .'  Tak<?  tljesr^rag^jiiwJ^ir^ujrii 
^themj^  pfR  inJji^e  ,^alac9(9f  St^.^am^fi;!,*  >ut  Cbrtflw  EdiwiHl 
wps  beat^:^(,  'jJf^eWpny  learjj,  l^p,ai^.tb?^^  aoipo.tune,  or.oliiriJ  he 
)VpiJijt4,jW^.,!?^  g?«eUe  .l^.jjtipj^Jf,  ;iYqujid.  be  reTOenab^M^j^if 
rcmejp.b^red.at  aU),^a,a,  n^^erc^  d^plajfiof  joutbftJ  Twity^ifnh* 
jf^adj^jieep  U\\Ud's^t^  pf  j[^k  .career ;  and.  tot  aU 

le.frfljga  ,tlj^  p^p^pjpt^ng  ^  s^^.  Witbe  seU-raii^erftion  ofidtaerl 
stjf(!pgei .  ,9 p^tra?t  p  ^Ni^jfWi,  Y/ellmgpKk  bad  so  Jitije .  ^.  «ithei 
q^aUtv^,tJ^atJrbpl^,  ft,f^  -the  ^nlr/Lieutcmifit 

^  jlr^)^pc|,(lK);4:;V^  f9r4nilrii^  Coi]pniiaskkne]]riup)iaf 

Customs,  with .^e, ,yi^w  9(r^^ifii^,ftjQ^  t    .      •    .  i  t»t 

.  If:  the  j,q\iestic|fl,  ji^,  ,.bo.Yf  «b?whad  •  ,aiiidl.  ffl^vatuij. .  ioij^s- 
s.ions  may  be,  ^eedle^^^y.  impaired,  it  isbwl^  rbfi  obaerved  tiM 
B,\xfip^X  tU  heroes  ^d>  Jj^en  pf  goaiii^  »MSir  mQ^  otIw$  ^ndn^ncyvec 
they. ,fi,rp  brppght  ,dovn.  from  ,thftir ,  j^e^tall  ywa4.  cQmpAllfid j«tb 
mingjc,  wi,t,h  ,tbe  qrpV^-  *  I»^  ■  tbe  .Q[?ii4iT}pn  /^cjpunteiiqeai  oS  Jifoj' 
WT^t^s  Wplfe,  i^^.q^a  ,1  ?im  i^ot  sfien,toiMdwittaff^*'  Yfituitiia 
pifecisply,  jn  .^  qp^^n^  l<HJ<^TOWP»)'9fiiUfe<ibi^M^^  iTbiickfetajf 
iasi^^jCj^.effhil^i^ipg  himi  w4.ttlw?  Mtm90lt  jikUl  oS  tbiW«a4coinn 
pUsheaj)^]R^^i9f.,fpaJ5j«^^  ha^  beisn  yiaiQly.j^i^eivted. to. i obviate 
me.  d^prec;m^i^.,,efffi9^,.,^  Xbc  imp^essiQ^ . conveyi^d  In  i*.Thib 
"^fli^^afl^k ,  |<^/ W^^rtv^PsiwJ .  F/i(^nWin, .  Dr.  Jobn«pn»  and/RaclMid^ 
V'bi'i*)fiffiW^yMWfl^v9^  ^^^  f'^f'  tbe.a^tt^  .rea90B.>..  TheJ> 

i^-p  ^p^94fl9^  4piW<^bat  thej  did  »o.  beHte^  (if' jaqtiworae)  than* 
q^(][iimgr  pp^tals^  an4  |J^i^,  images  91^  brought  'hcwne  to  ua  bjl 
peculiarities ,  of ,  la^^^^  ■  ^4 :  ip^rao^aj. ,  appeanmce^i .  i which  wem 
skgaiMt  all  pf'.tjhejpij,  ,fBxp/?pt  WasbingtM.  >  :AU  af9fx>unta  ogtee 
that.Clivff'l^  p^^oa  T)r^|.m^gra9eivi»  tbat.hia  harabiloatures  wonri 

nyiL'   Hit  Vfoi  i ■  ■«ni.i    <...    ,i — i^i    n ■'    r    .-I  ■i.u    iJ'.":,  •*' —  '. 

*  *  This  is  a  fresh  example  of  Voltaire's  mode  of  dealing  with  facts.  His  shoes 
bcifa^.TMljr  bad,  KinirRbttrih  ptymded  him  vith  a  n^v  pair,  «nd  taking  up  the 
old  oBM'Skid,  **\  yiAW  MthAilIy  ke«p  Uew  till  y<M  sire  safely  settled  at  St. 
James's.  I  will  then  introduce  myself  by  shakiirg  Yhm  at  you,  to  put  you  in 
min4  of  ^ur  night's  enMrtal&ment  and  protecitoti  undeti&y  roof.'*  He  smiled, 
and  rsaidy'>^(B6' As  gooA  m>  your  "W6td,*^  ^-^Accwni  of'ihe  B3c^  0/  the'  Ycmi^ 
Pretender^  first  published  in  Borrtli'i  *  JWhasob  .*       .  •  j  /    ■  i 

hardly 


expression,  and  that  he  was  ridiculously' fbfta*"i?^tll^^C-jl"'^ 

Umt^<k^^i^^mmi'^  MR''0¥ikfe;*Bfe^-^sf:  '^^-HftpWitiiy^Mkif  W 
■ckifeipi»«^W»ilMtiM;  ifedPJtbe=ib*St'dHd''^fi^^^  \iiii[mt'^%T 

aovAoor^MWfei^  t '  Wcy-  'Ikhdita^  ^kkl'Hi'^iM  'HMrt^  WM^S ; 

wifa^-of  AiortrfljeSi^flfed'whh  K'iidfd^t'  eiffiiV  fe'^imfei  '^r 
^ikiti^  ifend^  tb^>  ^^'^krltfih^^  ^tockiS,'  ^^6kdy^tbs;''jihd-  MdOk^ 
Vihleifi  ih:im*ttd#tibff/'i  S«felyt»e^mbis*  ciott^iiinipato'^^^  oTithp 
V»ci««^^ic|  Vh66^  sfc^tt^'/'eidfcl!^!«^^y  kot^W(lfc;»^^ 
dw » lEntlatid^ 'eotrld' ^  Abt'T 
IPhiriii^y  ivhhdu^  ^di^gradr 


b^i^y  1  by '  dint'  "of '  veii^Wlity  •  iiitd^  brimjiteh^'s^yengss '  'f  tv  |detttiiy 
ynl«eJft\rith  teU'thfe»fesldihg'<i|Aitl^<rf*oh^teik)di  kft^  di«6ffi^- s6 
U»>  to)  itittke  each'  ^k  itt  ttidfi^kfct^r'y  to  Be  9<irJft,*Adaistiri;P6tot^ 
ftiMV'G«y,  'A^btithnot,' >ttHd  Bdlitt^i^6kfe/'M'BUrl^*''Joliiisba! 
Fnudbdifi,  QoWstfriih-  Fi^lObig^Am  tli6hk't&ibti;{  by  ti^hi?  '  H" 
iie{<»niK)t.'lkJ#evef '  fidillitttWfe  *rifs '^i\j(s,  ^tic  ife  fltilAg'  t(i<tii&^d 


-<  A4otttaig«i^  ctmlem!h'thkt'j''ii^it!re&ti]Vgf  bf  thanhet^s 'tiiM  trioti\^es, 
iibUaldU8ri)icidetllk,'|itbyki^  tbey  b^  posfcibl^;'  sferVe  tb^j  purpose 
a»^WQUia6  tiPttb."  Th^y  Wiy,  if  they'^re  bftly- wanted  as  fUustrdL-; 
tiDd»^lfcfl>«itO'aig«tefi^hi  thfeim  a^  frdm  probfe;  is  to  repudiate  thb 
indiicifive'  phi^toM^by<>atia<ii^ore  tb^'the,  iHik'^'  sort  o{'%'priori 
nia^ntfii.  Nl>«^lWi^>%ittfc0^  &tt  emin^ftt  *nattiraHst  stittirised  thg 
pttblibtoy Ik  lifco^lbf 'Irfinfetf  iitttiridt  iV^hfcb'  jfls^ded'  it  Tbiy  iieariy 
onia>ftfo!Jii^  WitbitbeliuMbn  tuid^^ndiUg.  THiL'^^rytvLtneS 
oiltitdobeibtt»«d>lipdfa' mie^doW  tDf  'ddg[k,'  Mrhteh'  idtiiH  kd^  ii^ 
onfeldf  lAei-ptiblic  bffic^  bad  cottijIosed^aiHll^foh^artl^d  to'himJ 
ebmshmly  a^  cJttfflirtg^fi^Ai  'botitifey  d^iififi: '' Wh^  i»  1*6 
diflKfenc««'i»  soixwdiiess'between  thedries^ ^f  'Ailflih^' Viifttte^bas^tf 
ott  iucb- m«temls,  afindtli^orie^^'of.  hnittatir' iMte^tk  tfiWWi^d'ftQltf 
fictkioufe  iilcidefi]ft^''or,  ){ke  dome  "of '  iMOontbsquieti'ii  b^  <^ii^iH^' 
nienrt,  fronl  traveiters'  storied  tfbouc  Bdntiam  or  Jj^|i4n?  ^"^'  '"!  **^t 
')')It  maiy  natiiTaliy  be  fiisked  wbcrtiier  We  have  atiy  tiet^  .t^it'dif' 
beioismiot'cfit^rioii  df  autk«nti!eity'tapH>pbsd  ?^*  'Byirbat'][ir6ce^l^ 
is  the  gold  to  be  separated  from  the  drosft?  -  How  are-the  genaine- 

'  ^  Some  tbougktful  rf!|roark^,V«riDg  on  this  topic.  wUl.be  lowkl  inati  Eamj^by 
Sir  B.  Bulwer  hyUon,  qit^  ^q  Differeooe  betwe^  AtttbAr»  aod  theit>  Works.  3t 
o^igi^aJly.Mpeared^n.•T^iel,gt^<i^^pt.'  .         -  .  I 

,t,  •  jje  wid,  "  The  yaluecff  every,  story,  depends  oa  its  being  time.  A  story  is 
a  picture  of  an  individual^  or  of  human  natare  ia  genersA  i  if  it  b#lfklsev  It  is  a 
picture  of  nothing." '—Boswell's  *Lifti.pf,4phnw>.J    ..,  „    t  ,,\  .         ,,,». 

gems 
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^cms  of  history  to  bo  distinguishfld  from  the  i  paste  or  glass 
imitations  ?  Is  there  no  spear  of  Ithuriel  16  compel  counter- 
feits to  resume  their  natural  proportions  by  a  touch?  Or  if 
HJotspttr  thought  it  an  easy  leap  to  ^phick  bmght  Hosaur  ftom 
the  pale-»fao'd  moon/  can  it  be  so  very  difikult  to  dnag.  modeirt; 
Truth  from  the  bottom  of  her  well  ? 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  on  bmhg  asked  to  frame  some 
canons  for  determining  what  evidence  is  to  be  received,  declared 
it  to  be  impossible,  and  added  that  '  the  full  and  complete 
aocomplishment  of  such  an  object  would  confer  on  man  tbe 
unattainable  attribute  of  infallibility**  His  celebrated  pamphlet 
will  afford  little  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  problem ;  for  the 
existence  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  never  denied  ia  any 
quarter,  and  is  affirmed  by  the  complete  eoneurrence  of  contem- 
porary testimony.  This  cannot  be.  predicated' of  any  events  or 
current  of  events  with  which  it  may  be  aooght  to  eatablish  a 
parallel ;  and  it  is  little  to  the  point  to  urge  that  many  of  the 
individual  exploits  attributed  to  Napoleon  are  as  impiubable  ^s 
any  contested  period  of  history,  saored  or  profane.  '  Hi«  Grace 
must  also  admit  that  the  invention  of  printing,  with  mod^ffn 
facilities  of  communicatton,  have  effected  an  entire  change  in  the 
quality  and  amount  of  evidence  which  may  be  rationally  accented 
as  the  foundation  of  belief.  A  statement  published  to  the  whole 
civiliaed  world,  and  remaining  unchallenged,  stands  an  a  widely 
difierent  footing  from  a  statement  set  dowtibya  monk  in  his 
chronicle,  of  which  nothing  was  heard  or  kndwn  beyond  the  pre* 
cincts  of  his  convent  until  after  the  lapse  of  centuries.  Aoid 
what  were  his  means  of  infornuition  when  he  .wrote?  Probably 
some  vague  rumour  or  floating  gossip  carried  fvem  place  to  plaoe  by 
pedlars  and  pilgrims.  There  is  a  game  called  Rufsian  Scandal, 
which  is  playei  in  this  fashion : — -A.  tells  B.  a  brief  narratiwi?, 
wbioh  B.  is  to  repeat  to  C,  and  C.  to  D.,  and  so  on.  No  <Aie  is 
tO'hear  it. told  more  than  once,  and  each  is  to  aim  at  scrupttlous 
accuracy  in  tho  repetition.  By  the  time  the  nairative  baa  been 
transmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth  six  or  seven  times,  it  has  com- 
monly undergone  a  complete  transformation.  The  offclinarj'  result 
of  the  experiment  will  afford  an  apt  illustration  of  the  value  of 
oral  tastimbny  in  times  when  the  marvellous  had  an  especii&l 
attraction  for  all  iclasses***- 

•  The  flying  rumours  gather'd  as  they  rolled ; 
Soaroe  any  tale  was  sooner  heard  than  told, 

*  *  Historic  Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon  Baooaparte.*  Ninth  edition.  London, 
1839.  The  varioofl  known  modes  of  testing  history  arc  enumerated  and  discussed 
by  Sir  George  0.  Lewis,  in  '  A  Treatise  on  the  Methods  of  Observation  and  Rea- 
soning in  Politics.'    In  Two  Volumes.    1843.    Chap.  7. 

And 
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Andall  whotolditaiUeAtfOBifiihiiignewv      <    •. 

And  aU  -who  hfiorfl  it  madd  enlMrgwadtita  loo  $    •    • 

In  every  ear  it  ipffead,,oa  ©very  topgup  iigFj^w/  v  i   .    . 

But  ure  must  be  on  ^r  guaid  againit  assuminft  tfaat-^vMitiB 
never  took  place  at  all)  because' there  are  mateidaL  diffcrencee 
between  the  best  accredited  accounts  of  their  occuirenoei  Loud 
Clarendon  says  that  the  Royal  Standard  was  evacted  at.Notting* 
ham  on  the  25th  of  August^  ^  about  six  of  the  clock  of  the  lersn- 
ing:  of  a  very  stormy  and  tempestuoua  day.'  Other  "Contem'^ 
fvorary  writers  name  the  22nd  as  the  date  of  tlxis  hneanorable 
event  An  equal  amount  of  discrepancy  will  appear  'on  oom< 
paring  the  accounts  given  by  Clarendon,  Burnet,  Woodrow,  and 
\EehaiHl,  of  the  eondemnation  and  execution  of  Argyle  in  1661. 
On  what  day,  at  what  time  of  the  day,  and  by  whom,  the  in- 
telligence of  Napoleon's,  escape  from  Elba  was  first  com* 
municated  to  the  members  of  the  Vienna  Congress,  are  doubtful 
questions  to  this  hour.  Yet  that  the  standard  was  erected,  that 
Argyle  was  executed,  and  that  the  news  of  Napoleon's  escape 
did  reach  Vienna,  will  hardly  be  disputed  by  the  most  sceptical 
historians  of  posterity. 

Again,  the  strangeness,  or  even  absurdity,  of  an  article  of 
popular  faith,  is  no  ground  for  contemptuously  itojecting  %%. 
♦  what  need  you  study  for  new  subjects  ? '  says  the  citizen  to  the 
speaker  of  the  prologue  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  ^  Knight  of 
the  Burning  Pestle.'  *Why  could  you  not  be  contented,  as 
well  as  others,  with  the  Legend  of  Whittington,  or  the  Story  of 
Queen  Eleanor,  with  the  rearing  of  London  Bridge  upon  Wool- 
sacks?^ Why  not  indeed,  when  a  learned  antiquary,  besides 
putting  in  a  good  word  for  Eleanor  and  the  ^voolsacKs,  maintains, 
.  plausibly  and  pleasantly,  the  authenticity  of  '(ho  legend  of 
'Whittington,  and  most  especially  the  part  relcttliig  ta  the  catf  * 

Amongst  the  least  defensible  of  Mr.  Biuekle'a  paradctees 
is  his  argument,  that  historical  evidence  hM  been? « impaired 
by  writing  and  printing,  and  that  unaided  tradition  is  .the 
safest  channel  for  truth.  He  deduces  this  startling  oencln*- 
ston  from  equally  strange  promises:  1,  the  degnidatitm  of  the 
bards  or  minstrels,  the  professional  guardians  and  repesitoifies  of 
legendary  lore,  when  their  ocoupatien's  gone ;  %  the  permanent 
form  given  to  floating  error  when  embalmed  Jn  iabookv  But 
the  second  assumes  that  a  story  is  cleared  of  faklsehood  by  being 

•  •  The  Model  Merchant  of  the  Middle  Ages,  exemplified  in  the  Story  of  Whit- 
tington and  iiis  Cat :  heing  an  Attempt  to  rescne  that  interesting  Story  from  the 
BegioD  of  Fable,  and  to  place  it  in  its  proper  Position  in  the  leptimate  Uistorr  of 
the  Country.'  By  the  Bev.  Samuel  LysonF,  M.A.,  Rector  of  RodnjaritoD,  Glou- 
e4storahlre»  &o.  ^«    London  snd  Glotioester,  I960.      ' 

handed 


liaiiLlaei  daiva^wraUj^ffom  a^  to  ^ag©,  i  as  the  J^urffi<^ntmfi  ^^ 
lUiiQei  il»ti^  is  prDHKiidd  hv  k»ngflv  0f  2>i]^ J  aiid  the  #nst  fft' 
BkardbyatfeiiifC  la  rai)rtmds  th^t  tlie  old  if^Hil-cxifielie^  1mv^  iM^^ii^ 
4Mtli9d  to  ^^envv  ■  It  fs  ^akher  ngnhiis^  hi§  thi*(>t^y  tl^  of 

tiM  disfiQi^ ' iwrtion*  and  phirei^f^  1  ic^)rtHf^ '  in  {th^  ruft I  t  ^^  .:  :  ml ' 
fodtalMit^l^iiiaTiiiiL  interest  ^'  any  kind  di^ii^iitJs  on  tbeir  beinf 
w^tagsamAmsUm^'  ':..-..  i  -..  i  >         <      .  ,  .h  iii..j,rt 

,  .Q^  of  Babb  Dodtlingtoti-^  m&j^ims  wtts:'  *Whtii'  ycxl'lif&* 
BHieba  good  in»pi^ssian^  ia>v  awnt/  T<>  all  whu  diilife  ihif* 
tllilsimMl^stTciy  i  n  g-  proce&j.  Wo  si  lo  u  Id  say :  ^  W  h^n  jtfti  h  a^^  ^«i " 
4fpood  inipressirvU,  ^  tiwnr'^'but  kt*ep  tf'^r  t*>«t  o%fn  private 
ddortatioiu und  lirware  o4^  ^r^ic^tdllslfr^f  i>riit  till  it  ha^  uiid^f^one ' 
tkm  oniiM  erf  Jtiqbiirr.*  Aftw  ftUf  tW  f^eafest  srterifii^  imposed' 
vpiaa  ui  In  tiu|uircirs  like  Mj  Ptnrtrnier,  is  tbc 'o^casitinal  aT^aii^^ 
ilagusrat  tif  nn  ft^h>enb!e  err^i^,'  afnpiv  roiD^n&fitetl  by' Hie' 
MlilriQ('«ecsii»ey  jriid  iitip»rrtia)ity  u'  iforcc',  wifbout' 

^iiliwh  ilitwii ^  «m'  faig  ndthc^r  h<>pc  ot  l.^  .  ,jt  fr^r  the  future' 

VK' Quafiikiicti  itilHe  l^ast.  Th^riifitd  titther  >etibatic^  itv^V^luM 
tlutLdf^nrriated  thi^^ortiinoit  itotk  rtf  t^t^rded  of  t^diHoiiAl  w^  ' 
\iniir,  ami  hiTDism  :  ami  if  rbe  couN^  of  tri*ntmi*iif- t4i^ 
lbo»  rt^futer  is  snljijoctcHl  sf>mctimc's  rpi^rfiblesr  tlic*  fflSddeil* 
iiuo  of  A  showrT-lxilh^  lus  inornl  at  it!   hit<*!l(?ttiQal  systetfl ' 


UrmriHi  and  inngDratai  by  di^  slioc  k. 
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Jure.  H—  T%tt  Hmma^  Iforh  of  Mn^  I^ilfy .  {fh  v  i : 

\    *    y    .<^  OMd  mmtii  AcmuM  of  his  Liftt  fm4  Wruitajs      i'V 
arMt,I;S.A.     lii2VuLi,    185K 

^mi^HERK  thr  matlcr  itself  l>ringi^  rtedit,'' aft  tfld'writfr 
»  *  -4^  *tk*  man  witb  bis  ^I^jss  winnefb  sinaTI  eomtnelida-* 

^b^f^fni^^  methitiketlh  a  greater  sbf*w  f*f  n  yfre^ant^ 
*  ill  a  tbins^  iM  sufficient  ie,  t^^ 

%  ...  .  It  is  a  world  ti>  v  Enpi^* 

t»  iiflir  finer  speeeli  tban  tiie  lanj^iafe  will  aH0#i  * 
*^an  is  made  of  wheat,    6r  wear  Uner  rlo^- 
■     Tbese  are  tbe  trtirdt  *>r  Jobn  Lylr  bllfi^-* 
'  IkTtiBett  of  bavingr  1         '      iffc^tet!  -n  fifin*f ' 
^tbem  in  the  ded i  ■  his  '  Ewphiies,' 

Imism  a^  a  by-word  for  eettain  fonni  * 

^KipulnritY  this  ndvel  of  '  Eupbiwaf '^ 
Alfbou^h  Lyly  Ik  a  represeirtadif^'' 
the  first  of  our  old  dramatists  whu 
moIt  one  or  two  Tolomes  of  Drammtie 


Wprka,nflVfi<i,(bis  'plfij»;h^(l.no|  b^en^gaflierWtiintovailcoiiiiiletBi 
cpjl^dionjUiMiit  t£#j|^(ja]pp9$tEed.|tUei  6dbfiR<«di^v -^^^  byii^l' 
]5'^^olt»(  in  Mfu  J;,Bn  8mith'9  h^tid^ ^ land i schol vl}?  xs^ifes ^ iP 
r^pirmtfi  lu«E)M»i9<.<^^ttbi^.f  I^blrftfj^  oCiQld  Authors^i,  >Lyl)i,  inxfaetj' 
llJ^n?^  )by  )ttv9(.CQmpiler  wtitbiia^  eex!tojinlchas«dieiv-i^  AonpFitead^ 
oGk^y  ,l)y:a,^irf^  ani^qp^ry  W<^e  or  tivioein-a<gtocTatiQn/^  andidiei 
traditional  view  of  his  ^  Euphues'  is  represented  rbyi  the  ba{yiiii|^»ofi 
Q^g^cJ^.tha^At  Mid:  i»^l«:uIM)}i^i  neiiAQk^ifay'^'iti^dii^  the  t^ste, 
c<^P^I^iiii|^ ' >^^ '  /l^^S^^^9  Ai^d  jntiy^uqing .a  ppoirijdus <. and  < taiHi 
iiatui^.mpdQQf/PPWvers^on.ftpcll^ctioo^   ...w,  „it,,...i   .i.-        lii 

sjThi^jjWfi^l'A:.  |W*sed.ljbiK>ugh,.|e».,-$diti«iM,  io- fi%t«ixi'j'«ari,- airi*. 
tbm^w«»,  not:  aig^ini  J9p?inted^ ,;  Qf  .thesie.  -editHiii^ithetifirBt'  fobtf* 
¥r^r^..^4^ed,;4],^l^|]^1.^f^^ty-thilIeQi])reaT8|iOf  EUaalfeth'a  rei^  tUi 
n^tibUF  appaar^djn  l^.mgAiof! J4]!ne9i  and  die ; last  iivoimthpf 
r^ignvpf  QbarJas^.I*.].  the/h^t ed^n  b0it)g)tlk|kt  cdithe yeao I636J> 
elpiirfpi,  years  .$ifter,l;bat.](|ii9^'s/filiq0won4  :lt*  r^adera  were  the) 
m^nnV|li^:W€gr?'tdi3W3sin£;  Hamp^en'st  stand  agistinst  ship-money// 
OpiWgiail  thi^,tjiEQQ9>^n4  fpcsoW- years*  dj^yondi  it^iwmrihip  ofi 
cpi^fsei|«„,Tvf».  i#i.  tlw$  jwwitry/  a.tiiterary.opagtaism,.  thaife)lgavdi 
strengihto^^e.  st^png,  ps  well  as  .weakniewito:  the  weak^  lastingly 
fjIPHii^nrey's^day^  l^tit  th^itime  when  Diydon  vmB  >in  Ms-  mi^r 
Cftro^,..  It  ,wasil^ttbis!4Wft<t.tb«^t.thei'Euphmatundoiibtedlyia«piirf4^^ 
to  be  Ae  high  priests  bl^  U.was  not,i>C  hiB  q^tabUsbing.  ;  StilL  less^l 
of  course,  are  we  entitled  to  accept  the  common  doctrine  that  it 
had  its  origin  in  Donno'o  faohionable  poefaFy,  and  in  the  pedantry 
of  James  I.  \  / 

■  rH[i«^^g»n\Brtit^i!oo^^of  Ji^rakture  irf  a  single  C6untry  is  bblv  to 
be'tndeWxk)d^Wkttl»it'i»^seen  in  position ;  when  we  kn6w  it  as 
the  anatomist  knows  the  coui^sfe*'  m  -tJ  grAt'  nirve',  ftdm  a  close 
stj^^/pf[jrt?  y^ad^j^,tQ  ^^rroiu»4ii«.pairt^u  fi>V:biJe,|tJieteft^^  frer 
a£^pl;  .Eupbv^m  94  .a  q9^YpaieQf,:wpr<jt  f(Mr,, artificial  wit,f  ^d 
I^'\j[;as^  ^^  cl^sep  ^epfi^spxitat^ve  \n  .;Eiiiwd,  ,Wfa,  baMe.^to .  glamw t 
a%oa(J,fp»|4^ta»ilf  .tji^t  ^rp  part^yeq  of  tbq,Jighftest,t^^i»pg,i3ifithiBr/ 
sQ^cfi  pC.jtbat  t^st^.fo^  popce^  and  st2;^in/?d,.Mtitb9Pf$f'>(^hieliii 
ch^ractOTjs^  popvllw  Ut^r^ye  wd,QPi}.Y/^nsat4ott  ia  thwi.iC(MWitiJ^iI 
(tm^  ^he  fij|st  yes^rs  of  tjfe.  x^igft  qfjplizabeth  natU  !thp,jcUg»K>f.) 
Cw-^*  1^     h  is.QUf.pujrpose  flow  to  jshow  jtj^at  Lyly'fl  plmmi 
aufoijig, English  writers  is  not  tl^at  vc\xick  \m  fb?i9n . c^mmonlyir- 
as!%igped,t9  hw](^ ;.  that  he  is  aot  waswerabl?.  fc^.ibayiqg.dOae?  inmi 
calculable.  misclpief.l?y  vitiating  the  ta^tq,  .Qr^coaiiptipg  ih^  lail-. 
guage ;  but  that,  instead  of  his  having  led,  as  ft.  writ^y  tjti^  ^stei  lof . , 
tii^  day,,  it  was  ihe,  tj^tfj  of  ^b^  day  \\iqI  ,  leii  hw,'  awl  \Euphu^ ' 
wa^,  pppular,  bepau^e  ^it  ^'oUo^yed,,  not  bi^f^^^e  it  «et^. a ijaahioo;.! 
Of  ^is.iishioja.w^  shAli  find,  the  ,  origin  injtaly.  •  Tb«  higher- 
inj^nce^iof  It^lfftfl  }^Je^^J;4rc5,PB9^i  9^.pwn,.4uJWg.Ae,^^^        of! 

.^.Ii../'  *  Henry 
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Henry  VIII.  and  EKzilbeth,  through  the  direct  btudy  of  one  gfeftt 
author  by  another,  have  been  often  recognised ;  but  of  the  influence 
of  fashionable  Italian  literature  on  the  fancy  of  the  English  court) 
and  of:  th^  ettent  aad  character  of  this  iiMiirect  influence  upon 
our  po'lite  liteiature,  aomething  has  yet  to  be  said*  It  will  be 
also  ju0t  that  while  we  found  upon  John  Lyly's  writing  an  inve«^ 
tigation  of  the  source  of  English  lite«iry  afi^tation,  and  deprive 
that  author  of  the  credit  or  discredit  he  haji  had  for  an  e&tent  of 
influence  that  ht  did  not  possess,  we  should  restore  to.  him  a 
crcdit  that  is  really  his  own,  and  of  which  he  haft  been  deprired 
for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  by  showing  what  was  the  true  pur- 
port of  his  '  l^iphues,  or  the  Anatomy  of  Wit.*  Of  late  years  a 
common  impression  of  the  character  of  that  work  may  hare  been 
derived  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  first  unsuccessful  novel,  the 
'  Monastery,'  in  which  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  the  Euphuist,  talks  of 
his  '  Anatomy  of  Wit '  as  if  it  were  a  cookery-book  of  language 
fur  the  v^e  of  dainty  speakers.  His  eloquence  is  of  the  kind  that 
calls  an  ass  Uhe  long'-cared  grazier  of  the  common,'  which  i& 
hardly  to  be  considered  English  Euphuism  of  the  court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  but  is  the  Euphuism  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet  Thefc, 
Arthinice  presided  over  an  Arcadian  Academy,  to  which  a  night- 
cap was  not  a  nightcap,  but  •  le  complice  innocent  du  mensojufe,^ 

Italian  influences  had  wrought  also  upon  litemture  in  France, 
and  the  preciemes  ridicules  were  representative  folk  ift  their  way. 
French  refinements  tended  to  a  tight-lacing  of  the  language  in  a 
dictionary  carefully  devised  as  stays,  which  are  to  this  day  sup- 
])()sed  to  give  it  a  fine  figure  and  material  support.  Broad-chested 
English  bus  allowed  its  lungs  free  play,  and  will  be  strapped  up 
in  tlie  leather-covering  of  no  man's  dictionary.  Yet  it  happened 
— and  we  shall  not  stray  from  our  argument,  though  we  at  once 
follow  out  tliis  sequence  of  events  in  France — that  the  refining^, 
ajtid  Settling  of  tlie  it'rench  Inuguage  agreed  in  point  of  tiroes 
with  the  best  days  of  the  age  of  Louis  Quatorze.  The  material 
strength  of  France  then  seemed  to  predominate,  and  there  wa$ 
associated  with  it,  as  usual,  a  higher  reach  of  literary  power. 
French  literature  held  for  a  season  the  first  rank  in  Europe, 
and  exercised  the  authority  due  to  its  position.  There  was  a 
determination  of  French  wit  towards  criticism,  and  in  the  weak 
days  of  our  Restoration  there  could  be  no  critics  for  us  like 
the  French.  A  French  influence  was  then  exerted  upon  our  lite- 
rature, blended  in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  upon  the  stage  at 
least,  with  influence  of  Spain.  This  brought  about  the  death  of 
all  the  Euphuism  that  was  immediatelv  traceable  to  an  Italian 
source.  Tne  new  Euphuism,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  aimed, 
on  French  prompting,  at  a  verbal  nicety  of  which   Addison's 

English 
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BngfUshis%hep«tfeiDe«d'  expr^aion.     Until  tho  hext  tnm  in  thb 
publie  toste^  ^^en  Anne^»  mgti  therefore  vras  oomidered  bur 

The  period  of  Dryden's  ttianhood  corresponds?  with  the  iteriod 
of  *chatTg^e  fronk-'the  Euphuifitn  of  conoehs  taught  tt&by  mly  to 
tho  nevr  forftin  impo^^d  'upon  us  by  the  growing  literbry  ^retigdi 
of  Finance.  In  Dryden  hifnfto]f,  true  Englishman  as  he  was,  tho 
change  tnay  be  studied-.  He  began  by  finding  tears  in  the  small- 
jiDx  ptistules  that  rose  tm  llie  body  =  of  Lord  HMttn^d,  t)r  gems 
<ent  tw  aldom  hi*  skin,  of*^ 

•  "No  c6inet  il6ed  foretell  his  change  dtow  on; 
Whose  cotps^  ndght  ^eem  a  oonistellatidn  i  * 
But  he  lived  to  exert  criticil  ruk  tinder  the  new  system,  h  Sn^on 
writer,  Ehgllsh  to  the  uttemiDst,  who  had  made  his  own  all  that 
was  g^(iod  in  the  spirit,  While  he  scbrned  slavery  to  the  fashion, 
thn^  jn-e^-ailed. 

'  0\it  irttentioh  is  to  discuss  wliat  we  believe  to  have  bsedh  the 
tiiie  fe'otitce  of  that  form  of  literary  affectation  which  has  typical 
<^kpression  in  the  work^  of  Lyly,  and  which  exercised  its  influence 
fot  better  as  well  as  for  worse  on  English '  literature  to  the  time 
of  Dryden.  We  shall  endeavour  also  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate 
of  Lyiy's  *Euphues/  and  ascertain  how  far  the  common  view  of 
tiid  nature  of  that  work,  and  of  the  effect  it  produced  on  the  public, 
is  tihtriie. '  Theh;  passing  ivith  but  a  word  ortwo  over  the  period 
during  Whidi  the  influence  of  Ftance  was  dominant,  We  mnst  not 
end  tWd'argtimeht'tvithbtit  brief  notice  of  the  tendency  towartl* 
affectfe'd'1<Tfiting  !ti  the  popular  literature  of  our  dwA  day. 

It  wisi  riot  by  right  of  their  literature  alone  that  the  Italians  of 
the  feiitec^nth  cbntuty,  claiming  the  first  rank  in  dvilization, 
stiAke  6f  the  outer  nations,  after  the  old  Roman  fashion,  as  bar- 
MKahs.  Cardan,  describing  to  his  touritf-ymen  his  visit  to  the 
Pourt  of  Ed^vard  VI.,  said  of  tlie  English  that  *  in  dress  they  arc 
like  the  Italians,  for  they  ard  glad  to  boast  themselV'es  nearly 
allied  to  them,  and  therefore  study  to  imitate  as  much  a^  possible 
their  manner  and  their  clothes.  Certaiti  it  is  that  all'  the  bat- 
ba^f  ians  of  Europe  love  the  ItalianiS  more  than  any  race  artibrig 
tihettiselve^.*  "  He  hiiited  that  *  perhaps  these  people  do  not  know 
dilr  wickedness  j'  but  there  were  Englishmen  then  living  quite 
ready  to  try,  ivitli  the  King's  tutor,  shame  against  *  the  enchant- 
ments of  Circe,  brought  out  of  Italy  to  mar  men's  manners  in 
England/  Even  our  teachers  themselves,  we  are  told,  certified 
our  attainments  with  a  proverb,  saying  an  Italianate  English- 
man is  an  incarnate  devil. 

But  Italy  had  earned  her  predominance.  The  strong  life  of 
commercial  Florence  had,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  entered  into 

the 
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the  mind  .'if  h\  llarge  jWLrtf  •  of  •  Euito^.  ChSLufc^^i^ad  Dante,  and 
w&s  kifltrtihced  by  PefiNifch  arid  Boccaccio',  as' Spenser  afterwards 
by  thi^  first  masters  6f  sustilihed  romaiitic  song.  The  stittmg 
action'  bf  Italy*  ^pon  bM  English  and'  I^isabethan  writing  was, 
howeV^jp,  W  twi6' very  distinct  kinds:  one  wsts  direct,  the  other 
rrfl^.' ,  At  "ftrst,  in  Chancel's  time,  only  the  direct  influence  con- 
cetns  biiriit^rat^  hisibt^.  No  printing-press  enticed  Ae  vacant 
mind^  \itkj  itsrif  with  lihe  blslckening  of  pap^r.  Foreign 
travel,  little  kWown'- as  ian  ftfidtilgtince,  took  chiefly  tiie  direction 
of  Jertisail^,  and  '  wa^  then'  *tindertAkten  rather  on '  religious 
grouftkls  thaW  for  th^  mere  airing  of  the  'wits.  When  Engtishm^ti 
kfept  hous^,  only  the  famd  of  ihe  great  Italian  poets  recushed  them 
from  beyond^the  seA ;  biit  when  Ihe^fwent,  in 'search  of  good 
society,  to  Italy  itself,'  tiiey  were  lost  in 'the*  midst  of  the  setvile 
drove  of  imitat6rs;  and  became  part  bf  the  hferd:  When  the  de- 
pression of  mind  that  accompanied  our  civil  wars  was  yielding  to 
a  new  activity  of  ttought,  and  the  revival  of  letters  in  Italy  was 
making  fttelf  felt  at  Ae  CfJcrt  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  visit  Itafy  was 
the  desire  alike  of  the  scholar  and  the  courtier.  Upon  tile  best 
minds,  travelled  or  iinttavelled,  the  direct  ^nd  wfaolesomef  iiiAb- 
ence  of  Italian*  poetry  and  scholarship  was  still  conspicuoiis.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  re-^uote  the  ^ell^cnown  sentences  hovt 
Puttenham,  which  record  how  *at  the  close  of  the  sawie  King'li' 
reign  sprung  up  a  new  company  of  courtly  ttvakers;  of 'whoMfSif ' 
Thomas  Wyat  the  Elder  and  Henry' Earl  of  Sutr^y  were;l!he}two' 
chieftains  ;  who.  having  travelled  int6-Ital^,<and 'there  tfeLSted'th^' 
sweet  and  stately  measures  and  style  of  the  itsVan<}^0esife,'as 
no\^ices  newly  crept  out  of  the  school  of  Danie]  At4o$fo^,  awi 
P^tfAl-A,  ttiey  S^^atly  polishes}  our  ruie  and  hotately  Mantlet*' '^f 
vulgar  poerfe  from  that  it  had  been  befoife,  and-  forithsit'cailsef' 
may  justly  be  said  tike 'first  refotmers  of  our  English  metric  and 
stfyle.'  PutteidiE^m-  hlio"  more  particularly  calls  these-  potttt^^ 
students '*b/  their  master  Francis  Petrarch.*  These  facts,  indeed,'* 
bklofig^to  'a  well-recognised  part  of  literary  history  oa  which  wte 
dd'ndt  d'^fell.  We  attend  rather  to  t^e  indirect  influence,  the 
sittidti  upon  our  litemture,  of  Italian  books  and  manners,  as  they 
w6iie'  reflected  'in  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  Court  from  which 
oar  authcT^siidd  to  isecure  patronage.  For  in  this  it  is  that'' 
we  find  a  begitmiiig  of  the  history  of  English  literavy  affectation. 
The  prevalfence  of  a  poetic  element  in  the  Italian  character 
was  of  Itself  dangerous  to  foreigners  of  colder  blood  who  went  to 
Italy  for  inspiration.  In  that  land  of  song,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  there  was  still  to  be  heard  the  complaint 
made  by  Petrarch  generations  earlier,  that  the  very  tailors  and 
shoemakers  stitched  rhymes  and  cobbled  verse.     Commentators 

upon 


th^  liteor^pj^.mtfli^r  iwbp.  sfl^.  the  fafibipJi.f^f^f  jif^hig^t^ifi  lujyoyfy. ^ 
off  i4l^Q»l^  abpulil.  h^  ,^\tijf^,,,  ThM^  Pepn^if:^  ^ivi^^ing^  Jbl^ , 
cftBpKJv^i^th^r.irf:poi>ceijfl,.,  Wbj^  ^#^er  tj^9,dqa^U^o^Jt^^,lJ^^, 

sjNWcyi  iWeri^  forced itOj««iPk.6w.tUeuj,^ff^rgiej^  to.liitei^Jljiyf^^fyiefijbal,, 

WW©  aifwng*,.  Tlae  TpmMlti^/.^Ric^'ltihe  p^^raJ^tt^^ft.^atirR,  ey/^n; 
t^f^M.^i^ma^  aU  ^wfifcr  (dropping  ,tl*f?V  feat  .fyuits,  np^,  t^  rj^l^. 
It^lw*.  sQil, ;  >  .but  i  Ke^d^Ti  pfh^t(mm  ^  m^t^n^  »d?^ww^nfid .  ^  jl|p.^ 
cI«l^.|W¥i.»lcn/ cari»g  ftOnbeitni^.ptiJl  j:ipWcWit^^ 
tbf  Qp,0)[):a}ilu!i  of  tb^,p«lAQerfl*4» ttm;^^^.r ^iwap.U^e  ^sl^Wftf 
Criitoftuxl,  wd'ki  iv^ft  Ar^tix^  wfcq  ji^tas.  tj^p.  Vw93r:  f9F.i?vbq^,. 

b}»«fltln]*jililjl.lligjlt..:    ,.   .....    ..riT  «.,.K  -rrhHi.^    M.fj   !.-*ir.     .r»C-)|>  -,. 

-i^lWiat  liad  befi^  «ww.  * ,  Gail^efc  Utf^^trm^.  ^4  frf^ydfed  the  §Hffi^, 
nirty.  -  Xbe  qlwer  ilwalfe  foJ^e  ^b^^wi^  •  of  Pepi^i^^  Ph?i|I/^u*,  was  . 
tl^  J^cticAin^.  of//eUK|U6noe.)ii^  ^,d^pUne,,t  fb^  I^t^F  P«t9,.9ut. 
i:^>istf^ry .wd  «iqmcQ4n<P  d/Qcpj^tiw  fQrr;t;b^  v^T3^.  , .PJ^^t^  j 
bf^W[«>fiQfUftit^T]^i:fi]iegi9Q9«>{i9d  EiAphoricHH^qugbt  trutb.  iflQ?t . 
a43^(ieqpt9(bWt  whenrW^  0»t.  uriith^  foWp.i  .S<ji  .ij  ,h^  beefi  alw  "*■ 
H5ilin<v>t*iS'hfiroivrftftifijk0rtgtrt.of  bU^Uive,  JWt,,*a  origiuai  ibUy^ , 
iii«;(>jUgtt|aWi.^f)|)oft4ti  to  dfi^troy,  the  .¥(wka,,of  Yvgily  .bare  .o£ 

QqnqqilA..Hie90  priffed.  io  Rpmp^.  aa4.  daiwfilj'Sipoothpd  p^fipdai 
wei»;  a^ired  le^s,  fprlbair  witi  than  .(oi;;1;b^;^pnla.m?^;E^^fl  $u 
»fWfi%<  tbat,  a«   one  .boasted  »f,.bi^  <)yfp.jjpfq9p..WQfks>.peopk . 
m§h\  sijBig  them  and.  4te€etO:theipH,r  ^fl^a^.^j^jljifi^cfause.^i^^ 
th^»^,n3«cb<asX(yty  wfta  tbe  cajasp  qfiEupbnisnpi^.it  P^tcyfi^'Jf^f^^ 
when  be  esdaavoiured ^  account  £^  pudii..a>-pbaag^,,sugg/?^^4.f 
tb9fb  the  ^mN«(  of  genius,  e^iulatipj^  fyr^menyfho  {pvfifl  tififinr^7|, 
s^Vi^  liable,  to.  piia»  their,  :f(we|atheT9,  l^  joa^xal  ,w^lli;ii]|g^  upf^^. 
tVfe^iJ^igWtrosdipf  Iitec»tare«U»i  quit  that. lyjifct'ifof,. pijtbs  Ifxthefto,, 
uqeibplored,  wJbere  noveky  might  lift  th«p>.,/rpfli  |ptecw^,,^iuj^, 
maJke  their  ina«»ea  itnmort^il/     Theie  ip  <midppb^,^\ity.  ]|a  j^^is, , 
fail  of.aliteraltiiid.     It  is  U)(#,.tbat  pf  th^  aiijtjuioi^,.wopdiSL  w,We 
an   excessive  riclmcss  and.. variety  of  qplp^^i^.  precedfa.  th^ 
dKeariness  of  winter.    ......  ♦  ,;;  ,,    .,  ,,.    .   '   / 

Tfae^wast, nothing  iww.ta  the  world,  then^  in  the  literature 
of  conceits  that  throve  in  Italy  before  Marini,  as  in  England 
before  Donne.     Marini  was,  like  Lyly  and  Donne,  but  a  repre- 

VoL  109.— -W?.  218.  2  B  tentative 
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MDlative  man.  It  was  he,  writing  in  the  days  oC  James  L, 
and  leaving  no  influence  whatever  upon  Elizabethan  literature^ 
who  sepresented  the  corruption  of  Italian  taste  when  at  its 
height,  gave  it  a  typical  form,  and  therefore  has  been  con- 
demned to  bear  two  centuries  of  censure  for  his  ^  stile  Marinesco,* 
and  be  pilloried  in  dictionaries  as  the  chi^f  corru^r  of  Italian 
poetry. 

With  the  spreading  of  the  taste  for  rhetorical  writing,  filled 
with  pedantic  turns  of  illustration,  similitudes  rather  ingenious 
than  natural,  and  the  desire  of  writers  to  display  above  all  things 
their  skill,  the  fashion  of  course  ran  in  favour  of  the  later  Latin 
and  Greek  authors.  Martial  and  Lucan  took  the  places  of  Catul- 
lus and  Virgil,  Juvenal  superseded  Horace,  and  Seneca  Cicero. 
Seneca's  plays  were  a  school-book  for  English  boys  of  £lizabeth*s 
time.    Afterwards  they  were  the  root  of  the  French  tmgic  drama. 

But  upon  the  fashion  of  speech  at  Elizabeth's  court  there  were 
influences  of  which  we  have  not  yet  taken  account  Some  of  its 
peculiarities,  together  with  the  very  name  that  gave  the  term  of 
Euphuism  to  its  affectations,  are  to  be  traced  to  the  Platonists, 
who  were  strong  in  the  days  of  Heivy  VIIL  But  Platonism  also 
came  to  us  ficom  Italy.  It  was  in  Florence  that  the  refugee 
Greeks,  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  were  first  welcomed  as 
xevealers  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  In  Italy  Fkto,  in  France 
Aristotle,  was.  preferred.  Neo-PIatonists  had  given  interest 
to  the  Rabbinical  doctrine  of  the  Cabbala,  then  received  by 
many  a  good  Christianr  scholar.  It  was  joined  to  principles 
of  an  occult  philosophy,  partly  derived  from  the  s^goa^  source, 
but  enriched  from  teaching  of  the  Arabs ;  and  it  was  con- 
firmed by  marvellous  recitals  in  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny. 
*  The  mysteries  of  Nature,'  one  of  her  students  then  said,  *  can 
no  otherwise  than  by  experience  and  coiijecture  be  inquired 
into  by  us.'  Until  the  asserted  experience  of  ancient  natuiaT- 
ists  had  been  disproved  by  the  experience  of  later  times,  it 
was  not  very  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  science  of  the 
ancients  equalled  their  philosophy  and  poetry.  To  deny  virtues 
assigned  to  certain  stones,  plants,  animals,  or  stars,  simply  be* 
'cause  they  were  wonderful,  certainly  would  not  have  been  wise. 
Even  ia  the  magical  doctrines  then  widely  accepted  there  was 
reasoning  entitled  to  vespect  Their  basis,  it  may  be  observed, 
was  so  ka  from  being  diabolical,  that  they  set  out  with  a  demand 
fo^  purity  of  life,  and  for  a  high  spiritual  adoration  of  the  source 
of  all  the  harmony  they  laboured  to  find  in  the  wonders  of 
creation.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  therefore,  that  those  marvellous 
properties  of  things,  honestly  credited  and  fireely  used  in  the 
fashiooiag  of  ornaments  of  speech,  had  not  for  the  xeadtf  of  their 
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own  time  diat  inliereiit' ail)5tirdity  whifcH  ttoWattacliei  to  them. 
It  is  very  difficult  indeed  now  to  read  in  tHe  old  sense  that  kihd 
of  writing  in  which  Lyly  was  master/ *  falkirig**  as  Drayton 
said,  :•!... 

'  tif  stoncifl,  stats,  plants,  of  ftsheil,  flies, 
Pla^g  witfe  words  and  idle  similes.'     '  '  i 

We  must  not  forget,  then,  that  although  court  idlers  here  con- 
cern us  more  especially,  before  the  idlers  went  to  Italy  our 
scholars  as  well  as  our  poets  had  been  there.  In  Italy,  Colet, 
Xinacre,  Grocyn,  Lilly,  and  Latimer,  had  learnt  their  Creek. 
Even  after  Elizabeth's  day,  Platonism  survived  to  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  in  Henry  More^  who  wrote  Platonic  song/s  of  the 
SouFs  Life  and  Immortality,  and  dedicated  to  his  friend  Cud- 
worth  a  defence  of  the  Threefold  Cabbala.  But  Her^y  More's 
j^piritual  conceits  have  no  concord  with  courtly  affectations.  *  If,' 
he  s^ys,  '  by  thoughts  rudely  scattered  in  my  verse  I  may,  lend 
men  light  till  the  dead  night  be  gone,' 

^  It  ifl  enough,  I  meant  no  trimsnev  fioame, 
Nor  by  wie  needlework  to  seek,  a  name.' 

To  that  taste  for  ^irice  tieedlework'  Camden  objected*  in  ^dnf 
sparkful  youth,'  ready  to  ^  laugh  at  their  great-gramtfethers^ 
English,  who  hstd  more  care  to  do  weli  than  to  speak'  minion- 
like.' 

'I  ca^mot  quote  a  moite  Italianste; 
Or'lunnd  my  Maie»  wii^  m  Sptnidli  t^rsy' 

protested  Marston,  Bisliop  Hall,  also,  in  his  satirist  days,  en- 
deavoured to  'check  the  disordered  world  and  lawless  times' 
with  very  direct  comment  upon  the  fashions  then  prevalent  in 
dress  and  speech.  He  decried  the  ' words, Italianate,  big  sound- 
jfig  sentences,  and  words  of  state,^  used  by  the  Mario wes,  whon^, 
j^s  tragedians,  he  scornfully  compared  with  Seneca :  for  even  the 
satirist  himself  was  of  his  time.  Seneca  was  his  tragedian; 
Juvenal  and  Persius  were  the  models  of  his  satire ;  and'  because 
he  was  the  first  to  imitate  these  writers,  lie  supposed  himself  to 
be  the  earliest  of  English  satirists.  His  work  ojens  with^ap 
allusion  to  the  pines  of  Ida.  He  was  prompt  as  others  QJT  Ids 
day  in  coupling  Ariosto  with  Du  Bartas,  'Salust  of  France  and 
Tuscan  Ariost  He  was  not  without  his  own  relish  of  conceits, 
vigorously  as  he  attacked  the  fool  in  far-fetched  livery  of  j^aiiid 
and  dress.  , 

'  A  French  head  joined  to  neck  Italian, 
Thy  thighs  from  Germany  and  breast  from  Spain  t 
The  fool  got  his  bonnet  from  the  nuns  of  Calais, 
HxB  hair,  French-fike,  stares  on  his  frighted  head, 

2  B  2  One 
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[^u  i  I  ititt  I "  Ona  lock,'  AiuAson-like^  dislievallud, 
If  t  k.  M  A^  if  he  meaut  to  %vcar  a  native  cord, 

If,  almiiciO  Ilia  futos  should  him  that  bane  aflbrd, 

:   .iSis  liiu^  Qolkr  kbjrmtliitm  set, 

Whose  thousand  double  turnings  never  met : 

^ ,   HIb  elaftves  half  hid  with  elbow  pinionings, 
Afl  if  he  meaJit  to  flj  with  linen  wings, ' 

Se  slender  waist  with  the  rounds  of  Ijomlmst  below  it, 

'  So  slender  woiBt  inth  such  an  abbot'e  loin,'  * 

suggested  a  hcwiible  desire,  that,  wlieii  men  will  not  shape  their 
clothesiln  tWr  bodies,  their  bodies  might  grow  to  the  patten*  ol- 
thmr  clothes*  .  uh  ii 

Wbat  Hall,  writing  a  few  jears  after  hyly^  censured  in  Ffir^i 
Asc ham's  unaffbctcd  prosit  bad  censured  yet  m*)ie  vigoroysly  iff 
his  *  Sc boo Im aster/  a  work  published  by  bis  wid^JW  seven  or 
ei(;bt  years  belWe  ^Euphues^  appeared.  There  is  reason  fot 
suggcattngi^  if  nut  for  believing,  that  John  hyly  drew  from  this 
wcrk ,  gf  Ascliam's  both  the  motive  and  the  title  of  his  faabion- 
able  noveL  ^J'^uphues'  paints  the  same  Italian  Circe  a^inst 
whose  snares  Ascham  warned  his  countrymen^  reminding  them 
that  *if  a  g^entleman  must  needs  travel  itrta  Italy,  be  «hall  do 
well  to  look  to  tbe  life  of  the  wisest  travelled'  that  ever  traveUed 
thither,  set  out  by  the  wisest  writer  that  ever  s|iake  wijthJ4anguc^ 
GikI's  doctrine  only  exeepted,  and  that  is  Ulysses  iniJt|«?mer/ 
Tlie   *  Schof jLmastW  *  r>  bserved  that  Ulysses  ^  is  not  i  cfigBi  mended 

much  nor  so  oft  in  Homer,  berause  he  was  w^Xi/'rf ^Tof;  that  is, 
;kiilul  in  men's^  manners  and  fashions,  as  because  he  was  roKv^ 
pmnSy  that  is,  wise  im  all  purposes  and  ware  in  all  placa«^% 
Against  Circe's  cncliantment  Homers  r^iraedy  w^b3  the  bei:1iii 
Moly,  ^wilhtliC!  black  root  and  white  flowery  sour  at  ih/x  fir^»* 
but  sweet  in  the  end,  w^iich  Hesiodus  tenneth  the  study  of  virtue*'l 
Thb  was  of  all  things  most  contrary  ht  what  Ascham  called  Hhte* 
precepts  of  fond  bfioks  of  late  translated  out  of  Italian  iiito^ 
English,  sold  in  every  shop  in  London.  ....  Ten  sermons  at 
Paurs  Cross  do  not  so  much  good  for  moying  men  to  true  doc- 
trine as  one  of  these  books  do  harm  with  enticiJig  jnen  to  ill 
living/ 

Let  it  here  be  remembered  tliat  the  jieriod  of  English  litera- 
ture more  directly  influenced  by  the  frivolities  of  Italy  dates 
from  the  time  of  our  Reformation  in  the  church,  and  occupi^ 
a  period  in  wliich  minds  engaged  with  intense  activity  upon 
the  settlement  of  great  religious  questions  Ijecame  also  more 
and  more  deeply  engaged  in  political  assertion  of  the  rights  of 

tubjecti, 
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subjects.  Throughout  the  days  of  citil  ^vrmr^ndlof  tbc^  Common- 
wealth Italian  uifluen4^e'e:Kf)efiids'.  IFo'thiirpart^f  t&)s  ^ieriod  thus 
deiined,  in  which  we  <ind'the  grCAtfesk  privkl^ttce  ibf  litfetary  afFec* 
tation,  belongs  also  the  truest  and  most  earnest 'work  on  which 
the  pens  of  Englishmen  have  er^rbeen  engttged-^^UT'iuthorised 
translation  of  the  Bible.  ''       •   '[ 

To  the  same  period  belongs  the  best  pkrt  of'oui^  literature. 
High  and  true  thoughts,  with  sturdy  deeds,  wefe  i!;alled  for  by 
the  times.  Into  the  wordsof  vigorpu^ ijt^n^livingf .energlstki liv<es 
of  thought  or  action,  the  demand  fgx  ingenious  expression  brought 
new  force.  There  were  men  trained  in  this  school  able  to  satisfy 
to  the  full,  out  of  theip;  natural  wit,  at  once  the  claims  of*tnzth 
in  art,'  and  th6  popular  desdore  for  <dever  simile,  strongs  line,'  and 
pithy  phrase.  The  affectation  of  the  weak  forced  into  a  peculiarly 
efldphatic  utterance  all  the  <)liginality  and  pQWioF  of  tn^  sttohg. 
To  this  "new  of  English  Euphuism- we  shall  have  to  recur.  Kt 
poresent  it  is  bnly  necessaty  \o  remember,  that,by>whom«beveir' 
&Bhioi»  (happen  to  be  set^  we^mnist  not  take  clothes  fer  charaeOcr. 
^iFor  the  titkof  his'Euphue^  it  is,  of  course,' ^uite  possible  that 
Lyly  went  dii^ectly  to  iti  source  in  Plato's  *•  Republic ;'  but^  on  liie 
{k6t  of  the  book,  it  is  >  more  probable  that  when  be  began' to  write 
he  had  been  remiiided  of  a  passage  in  that  work  by  reading  in 
Ascham'fi  *  Schbolmairter,^  then  lately  published,  how  Socrates 
expressed  'the  anatomy  of  wit  in  a  child.  He  was  to  be 
(V)  Eopliitfss';  (d)!of(  good  inemory ;  (3)  attached  to  learning; 
(4)  prepared  for^'kib&uratid'piiins;  (5)  glad  to  learn  of  another; 
( 6yfiM9tf*iiv 'questioning  t^s^^  (7)  happy  in  well-earned  applause. 
Thexfim  of  liies^  qualities^  ABcrhaih  .describes  at  especial  length  ; 
and  thej^mnbodiflient-of  thedeseription,  in  a  character  wanting 
som^of  t&o  other* qualilties,  is  Lyi^s  hero  Emphnes, described  in  a 
tdte^^f  which  we  kieed*  not  furdi^r  cxpfain  tiie  subordinate  title, 
« -Th^  Aatetomy  of  Wit ^  Ascham's  *  Schoolinaster '  was  first  pub- 
lished' by  bib  widow  i»  the  year  1571.  The  first  ;^rt  of  Lyly's' 
^Ekplvnefei'' appeared  in  1579;  the  other  part,  ^Ei^hues  and  his 
England,*  ill  1580- J  -•  :       «- 

'  <^i;^vi}^'  the  Schoolmaster  laisA  said,  ^is  he  that  is  apt  by  good- 
iV^ss'of  wit,  and  applkblb  l)y  re^diuieBS  of  ^11,  to  Icdming,  ha^flng 
all  oilier '^yiittes  6f  tlie  mind  and  part^  of  tho  body  that  must 
another  day  serve  learning ;  not  troubled,  mangled,  and  halved,  but 
somid,  whole,  f  i^,  and  able  to  do  their  offlee :  as  a  tbngue  not  stam- 
mering, or  over  hairdly  dtkwing  forth  words,  but  plain  and  ready  to 
deliver fihe  meaning  of  tke  mind;  a  voice  not  soft,  weak,  piping, 
womanish,  but  audible,  strong,  and  mai^e;  a  countenance  not 
weri/di  and  crabbed,  but  fair  and  comely ;  a  personage  not  wretched 
and  deformed,  but  toll  and  goodly :  for  surely  a  comely  countenance, 

with 
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with  a  goodlj  statmi'e,  gi^^etii  credit  to  leaniiiig  and  aatiiority  to  Ae 
person;  otherwise,  oommonlj,  cither  open  cantsinpt  or  pxi^  difi- 
mroii]^  doth  hart  or  hinder  both  person  asd  learning.  And  eren  a&  a 
fair  atone  requireth  to  he  Bet  in  the  finest  gold,  with  the  }^b^  wock- 
*  maoship,  or  aleo  it  loeeth  nrnch  of  the  grace  and  priee^  eyejo,  so  excel- 
lencj*  in  learning,  and  namely  divinity,  joined  with  a  comely  personage, 
is  a  warrelloufi  jewel  in  the  world.  And  how  can  a  comely  body  be 
better  employed  than  to  servo  the  greatest  exercise  of  God's  greatest 
gift,  and  that  is  leanung?  But  commonly  the  fairest  bodies  are 
bestowed  xm  the  fonlest  purposes.  I  wonld  it  were  not  so ;  and  witi& 
examples  lierein  I  will  not  meddle  ;  yet  I  Wiah  that  tiiose  ^onld  both 
mend  it  and  meddle  with  it  which  have  mo0fc  ooeaaion  to  look  to  it, 
aj3  good  and  "mm  fodiers  should  do,'  ira. 

Lyly  had  children^  and  Jiis  book  shows,  as  we  shall  find,  that  he 
thought  seriously  for  hiiaself,  and  agreed  with  Ascham,  upon  ques- 
tions of  education.  He  was  a  little  man,  with  a  wife  and  family  ; 
he  smokcxl  tobaccx),  and  was  a  wit  in  society,  with  a  heart  full  of 
serioxKsne^s ;  he  was  ,a  hungry  reader  of  good  books,  and  to  the 
last  a  bnngry  waiter  on  the  Court,  that  repaid  his  honest  labouring 
to  entertain  it  well  according  to  its  humour,  only  with  promise 
unfulfilled.  'Thirteen  years,'  he  says,  in  a  petition  to  the  Queen, 
presented  in  or  about  tlie  year  when  *  Euphues '  w  as  published, 
*  Thirteen  years  your  Highness's  servant,  but  yet  nothing.  .... 
A  thousand  hopes,  but  all  nothing ;  a  hundred  promises,  but  yet 

nothing My  last  will  is  shorter  than  mine  invention ;  but 

three  legacies,  patience  to  my  creditors,  melancholy  without 
measure  to  my  friends,  and  beggary  without  shame  to  my  family.' 
Surely  a  touching  hint — and  it  is  all  the  hint  we  have — of  £he 
home  life  of  the  Euphuist ! 

Wbatever  may  be  the  merit  of  Lyly's  *  Euphues,'  the  book  is 
so  far  out  of  dat^  that  even  a  short  sketch  of  its  contents  is  likely 
to  be  tedious  to  modern  readers.  But  it  has  in  its  religiious 
earnestness  one  high  and  unrecognised  claim  to  respect — it  is  a 
book  of  which  fair  knowledge  is  inseparable  from  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  best  period  of  English  literature,  yet  one  which 
never  has  been  rightly  described,  and  is  too  scarce  to  be  readily 
obtained  for  private  reading.  Let  us  here  bear  with  it,  there- 
fore, for  a  little  while. 

The  first  part  of  '  Euphues '  is  the  *  Anatomy  of  Wit,'  *  wherein 
are  contained  the  delights  that  Wit  followed  in  his  Youth,  by  the 
Pleasantness  of  Lovo ;  and  the  Happiness  he  reapeth  in  Age  by 
the  Perfectness  of  Wisdom.'  It  was  published  in  1579,  not  1580, 
as  Mr.  Fairholt  dates  it ;  and  the  second  part  followed  in  1580, 
not  1581.  The  work  appears  not  to  have  been  read  by  any  of 
the  epitomists  of  literature  who  borrow  in  succession  from  each 

other. 


other,  Tbere  is  a  ONBiMn  eitMieii  from  Bleuat's  |MnfMe  to  iiis 
edition  of  six  of  Lyljs  f^ays,  upon  dra  duty  tibat  it  became  in 
court4)eaiities  to  ^  parley  £i&pluiiism^'  and  of  Anthony  a  Wood's 
statement,  diat  *  in  these  books  of  ^'  Euphues  "  'tis  said  that  oar 
nation  is  indebted  for  a  new  English  in  tnem,  which  ihe  flower  of 
the  youdi  therefore  learned.'  Mr.  Fairholt*s  pleasant  introduction 
to  the  eight  plays  which  form  Lyly's  complete  Dramatic  Works, 
and  his  few  appended  notes,  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
publication,  and  nothing  to  its  pretension.* 

The  first  part  of  ^  Eupbues '  is  the  oom^ete  work.  The  second 
and  laaget  part  was  apparently  designed  to  mitigate  some  of  the 
severity  of  the  first,  and  indirectly  deprecate  in  oomrtly  fashion 
an  interpretation  of  the  author's  meaning  that  might  lead  to  &e 
starvation  of  his  family.  In  Ae  finst  part,  Lyly  satisfied  his  con- 
science ;  in  the  second  part,  but  still  without  dishonesty,  he  satisfied 
the  country  and  the  court 

In  the  dedication  of  his  first  part  to  Lord  de  la  Warre,  Lyly 
suggests  that  there  may  be  found  in  it  ^  more  speedies  which  for 
gravity  will  mislike  the  foolish,  than  unseemly  terms  which  for 
vanity  may  oifend  the  wise.'  He  anticipates  some  little  disfavour 
from  the  *  fine  wits  of  the  day ;'  and  his  allusions  to  *  the  dainty 
ear  of  the  curious  sifter,'  to  the  use  of '  supeifluous  eloquence^' 
to  the  search  after  ^  those  which  sift  the  finest  meal  and  bear  &e 
whitest  mouths,'  sufficiently  show  that  his  own  manner  was  formed 
upon  a  previously  existing  tasta  Here  it  is  that  the  censure 
occurs  which  we  have  already  cited :  ^  It  is  a  world  to  see  how 
Englishmen  desire  to  hear  finer  speech  than  their  language  will 
allow,  to  eat  finer  bread  than  is  made  of  wheat,  or  wear  finer 
cloth  than  is  made  of  wool ;  but  I  let  pass  their  finenesl^  whidi 
dan  no  way  excuse  my  folly.' 

Euphues  was  a  young  gentleman  of  great  patrimcmy,  who 
dwelt  in  Athens,  and  who  corresponded  in  his  readiness  of  wit 
and  perfectness  of  body  to  the  quality  called  Euphues  by  Plato. 
Disdaining  counsel,  the  youth  left  his  own  country,  and  happened 
to  arrive  at  Naples.  This  Naples  was  a  place  of  more  pleasure 
than  profit,  and  yet  of  more  profit  than  piety,  the  very  walls  and 
windows  whereof  showed  it  rather  to  be  the  tabernacle  of  Venus 
than  the  temple  of  Vesta ;  a  court  more  meet  for  an  atheist  than 
for  one  of  Athene  Here  the  youth  determined  to  make  his 
abode,  and  wanted  no  companions.  He  welcomed  all,  but 
trusted  none ;  and  showed  so  pr^nant  a  wit,  that  Enbulns,  an 

*  Of  Mr.  Faiiiiolt*«  pftttent  socaracy  in  rewmreh,  and  of  the  skill  with  which 
he  can  emplojr  both  pen  and  pencil  in  recording  manners  of  the  past,  we  have  the 
bftt  evidence  in  his  illustrated  volume  on  Cc$twn4  in  England,  of  which  an  enlarged 
edition  has  been  lately  issued; 

old 
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old  ge^I^a^  pf  .Naples,  as  one  lamenting  liis  wantonness  and 

lqyii:|g,  1^  wittine^s^  wa^ed  him  against  the  dangers  of  a  citj 

whpc^  l^p^  might  see  jntDken  sots  wallowing  in  every  house,  in 

eyeyy  chamber,,, yea,  , in  evqry  channel.      The  speech  of  good 

qQUi^sel  (which  opcupies,  four   pages)    closed  with    the   solemn 

^adq[^pnjti(jm,  '.Serye  God,  love  God,  fear  God,  and  God  will  so 

^less  t^e  as  either  heaa?t  ca^  wish  or  d:\y  friends  desire.' 

,^^  £up](i^9^  wl^qiivasjiot  at  thi^  stage  of  his  journey  through. life 

(jtlso  pi^rixflp^T— glji^d  to  l^rn  of  another, — accused  the  old  gentleman 

*6f  chuj;UsJ?i^e^s,^a^d.pflov.e4  .t»  him  by  many  similitudes  that 

men^s  natures  are  not  alike.     The  sun  doth  harden.  th&/dirt  and 

^,^nelt  the.w^^;  $i;e .pt^ajceth  th^  gold  to  shine  and  the  straw  to 

smother;  p^ffiimes  wfresh  the  diQve  and  Jkill  thi^  beetle.     Black 

,wil|  take,  no,  p^her  colour^    The. stone  asbestos  b^iBg  once  made 

hot  )yi(l  naver  ))e  i^aade  coH  ,   ^ire  .cannot  be  forced  downward. 

J K(ow  pan  age  counsel  .U3  who ,^n^  young,:  whw  we  ai?e  contraries? 

,jl  am  i^o.t  su^othered,^  says  .the  young  max^  b^  yottr.sBnokyacgii- 

x)[^ent&(  Vb^l;  as  the  q^apoeleoUyUiough.he  haye  most  gutsdcaiweth 

least  breath,  or  as  t^^e  elderr^rq^  though  he  be  fullest. of. .pitky is 

jE^hest  from  streng^ ;  so  though  your  ireasoas  seem.  inwa«(U])r  to 

yourself  somewhat  substantial^  and  ypur.  persuasions  pithy  in  yoar 

own  conceit,  yet  they  are  noiigh^'     Here,  s^ys*  Lyly,  ye  may 

.behold,  gentlemen,  bow  lewdly  wit  s^andeth  411  his  i^^ffi  light ; 

land  he  attacks  in  his  own  person  th^  censoiioasness  i^if . meni  of 

sharp  capacity,  who  for  the  most  pact  ^  est^ifi  ipf  then^stiiv^  .as 

most  proper*^     If  p^e  be  hard  in  conceivings  the^  |)roiioi«fHi^|hitn 

.a  dolt ;  iif  given  to  study,  they  proclaim,  him*  ^.^Kiwe  ;.ii|'tmt)rvy, 

a  jester ;  if  sad,  a  ^int ;,  if  fall  of  words,. a'siKg  iC  wit)iQtttiS|M^ecb, 

a  cipher.    If  one  argue  with  tliem  boldly,  then  is  he  impudent ; 

if  coldly,  an  innocent ;  if  there  be  reasoning  of  divinity,  they  4?rf, 

.^Qum  supra  nos  iiUulnd  nos^  if  of  humamty,  SerUentias  loqUitur 

,f:amifexn    put  of  himself  he  confesses,  *I  have  ever  thought  40 

(Supersti^ously,  of  wit,  that  I  fear  I  have   comBodtted  idolatiy 

against;  ^isdomL' 

I  Afte<r  a  two  months'  sojoarn  in  Naples,  Euphues  found  a  friend 
in  a  ybuiig  and  wealdiy  townrbam  gentleman  named  Philantus. 
Euphues  and  Philautus  used  not  oniy  one  boards  but  one  bed, 
one  book,  if  ^  be  it  tfaey  thought  not  one  too  manyi  Philautus 
had  crept  into  credit  with  Don  Feraido,  one  of  the  chief  governors 
of  the  city,  who  aldiough  he  had  a  courtly  crew  of  gentlewomen 
sojourning  in  his  palace,  3'et  his  daughter  Lucilla  stained  the 
beauty  of  them  all.  Unto  her  had  Philautus  access,  who  won 
her  by  right  of  love,  and  should  have  worn  her  by  right  of  law^  had 
not  Euphues,  by  strange  destiny,  broken  the  bonds  of  marriage, 
and  forbidden  the  banns  of  matrimony. 

It 
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It  hiippened-tllat^DonFerara^  ha*  6^6^(ihi«'gd'te  Venice 

about  certain  df  hi^  b^^tt  affalt^j  leaViti^  hfe  dialnfeht^f*  dib  6nly 

steward  of  his  hoittehold.     Her  fathet' ^  beittg  gohb,  sh^  sfetit'for 

her  friend  to  (Supper,  who  't^akne  not  albne;  but  wii^'  his  fHend 

Euphues,  tdiivtom  the  lady  ^aVe  cold  WdfcbniW  ' 'Wli^ri''tH^y 

all  sat  down,'Euphues  fed  of  one*  dish,  whi<^h  ever^itibfl  befpte 

him,  the  beauty  of  Lucillit.    Strppef  beitig:  elided,  **a!fe  "ofder 

Wafiiin  Nfeples  thafr^the  gentle wbmen  would 'dei^lre  f6*Tjeir  ^|ne 

•dkcoHrse,'  either  concerning '  loVe   dr   learhing'^   ah^'J/aWibugh 

nPhikMvtos  w\^d  requested,'  yet  he  posted' it  .over  toEiii^ii^^  whom 

f  he  kttifw  riioBt  fit  fo*  thtit  purpose.'  •  '  '      "^»':''; 

•J  'Then  follbW*  one  of' the  discourses  ichiira'ctferistHrf'of  whatln 

iBUtkbedi's  day  pafeseil'for  the  lighter  portibhls^^bf' th^  Aydrk. 

Buphueii  $ffQk(^  tti'-t&e'  queirtion  Whether  'quk!jti^  of^^ind  (ft 

bcMly  mo0t«iwakw}oVeytfectereid  for  minf^^  ^d'sald'tdUie^entle- 

wowmti^  If  you  Wdald  b^'>tfti^ted'for  old^lri^,'be  in^hel  niouthfa 

pl^asaiit  grape.    H^  pttdiiied  to  the  inquiry  Wh^ei*  rti^n  Wy^btn^n 

'be'iMbslrbo&stant;  tmd,  aecoiittting  it  invidious  to  cfhbbise  }^s  oiil^ 

uid^  in ''that  atguMent,  u^eriook  to  maifiiaih  the  'cbh^arV  io 

whftte¥«i*6pinion' might  be  given  by  Lu<iilfe; '  XudlTa/ willing 

to  hear  from  hiiti  pwkes'  ofher  sex,  declared  that  woftien'are  io 

/.be  won  l^^itii  ev^ty  widd.     EJuphoes,  therefore^  begaW  the  praise 

: lyf- woman's  eo<tetlmey;"but  endeti  abruptly,** neither,'  he  said, 

t  A  fori  want  ^f  'gmKl  will  or  lack  of  proof,  btrt  that  I  feel  in  myself 

^guch  ittevtftibnithttt  'l^can  sbatceiy  utter  one  word/    Ah,  EuJ^hues, 

•  i£tt{^)Wett'l>'  ^1^0' j^eAll^Wbmen  wer^  strucfkihto  such  a  (^tiafidary 

.Wttfa^itliitf  iwdderi' dhang^;' that  they  all  changt?d  colour.'   But 

.  Buphu^' '  tbkin^  Philfcuttrs  by '  the  hahd,  ^nd  gi viripr  the*  gentle- 

:  Womni'ihaMks  for  their  patience  and  his  repast,  bade  '^em  all 

favewell,  atid  w^nt  iittmediately  to  his  chaniber.  ' 

-\\>\Lucilla,  "who  nowbegdn  to  fry  in  the'flkmes  of  love,  all  the 

<>0ompany  being  departed  to  their  lod^ii^l  ktiUitlbk  into  fli^se 

tenhs  and  cotflrttrieties  !*^Her  soliloquy  is'threfe  p^^'iiid  a  hilf 

long,  and  with  its  pros  and  cons  of  ingenious  illustiiati'6h  'ciixiQUsly 

lartiflcial.  -  EuphUQS,  immediately  afterwards,  has  four'pkgf^d  and 

•M'balf  of  nKeniat  conflict  to  wM'k  out  in  similitude^.  -Wh^ti  ^e 

fhad  talked  With  hiknslslf,  Philautus  entered  the  chamber,  andbfier- 

"ing  comfort  "to  his  'motsming  friend,  nirais  deliided  wilh  a  tale 

atrom  the  ^charms  of  Livia,  Lucilla's  friend.  '  Froni  Philautus  the 

•fialse  ftilJnd  sought  help  in  gaining  frequent  access  to  the  lady. 

Philautus  and  Euphues  therefore  repaired  together  to  the  house 
of  Ferardo,  where  they  found  Mistress  Lufeilla  and  Livia.,  accom- 
panied with  other  gentlewomen,  neither  being  idle  nor  well  em- 
ployed, but  playing  at  cards.  Euphues  was  called  upon  to 
resume  his  former  discourse  upon  the  fervency  of  love  in  women. 

But 
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But  whilst  be  was  yet  Bpeaking*  Ferardo  eatered,  and  departed 
again  widim  an  hour,  cATrym^  away  Philaiitas,  and  craTing-  die 
gentkmati,  his  friend,  to  sapplj  his  room.  Philavtus  kmw  irctt 
die  cause  of  this  sadden  departura,  which  was  to  ladeen  ocvtaia 
lands  that  were  mortgaged  in  his  father's  time  to  the  use  of 
Ferardo,  who,  on  that  condition,  had  heforetime  promised  Um  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  Euphnes  was  surprised  widi  snch  incredible 
joy  at  this  strsi^e  event,  that  he  had  almost  swooned  ;  for,  seeing 
his  co^rival  to  be  departed,  and  Ferardo  to  give  him  so  friendly 
c<ntertainment,  he  doubted  not  in  time  to  get  the  good-will  of 
Lucilla.  Ten  pages  of  love-talk,  unusually  rich  in  similitades, 
do  in  fact  bring  Eophues  and  Lucilla  to  a  secret  understanding. 
But '  as  Ferardo  went  in  post,  so  he  returned  in  haste ;'  and  before 
there  was  a  second  meeting  of  the  lovers,  die  young  lady's  fatker 
had,  in  a  speech  of  a  page  long,  containing  no  nmilitudes,  pro- 
posed her  immediate  marriage  to  Philaatus.  Lucilla  replktl 
artfully;  disclaimed  more  than  a  playful  acquaintance  with 
Philautns ;  and  declared  her  love  for  Euphues,  to  whom  dierefoie 
Phikutus,  after  a  long  soliloquy  in  his  own  lodgings,  wrote  a 
letter.  Having  received  a  gibing  answer,  he  disdained  all  &itiaer 
intercourse  widi  the  false  friend. 

EuphucB  having  absented  himself  from  the  house  of  Ferardo, 
while  Ferardo  himself  was  at  home,  longed  sore  to  see  LociUa, 
which  now  opportunity  offered  unto  him,  Ferardo  being  gone 
again  to  Venice  with  Philautus.  But  in  this  his  absence,  one 
Curio,  a  gentleman  of  Naples,  of  litde  wealdi  and  less  wit, 
haunted  Lucilla  her  company,  and  so  enchanted  her,  that 
Euphues  was  also  cast  off  with  Philautus.  His  next  conversation 
with  the  fickle  lady  ended  therefore  thus: — *  Farewell,  Lucilk, 
the  most  inconstant  that  ever  was  nuilsed  in  Naples;  farewell 
Naples,  the  most  cursaed  town  in  all  Italy;  amd  women  all, 
farewell.' 

Euphues  talked  much  to  himself  when  he  reached  home, 
lamenting  his  rejection  of  the  fatherly  counsel  of  Eubulua,  and  his 
spending  of  life  in  the  laps  of  ladies,  of  his  lands  in  maintenance 
of  bravery,  and  of  his  wit  in  the  vanities  of  idle  sonnets.  The 
greatest  wickedness,  he  found,  is  drawn  out  of  the  greatest  wit»  if 
it  be  abused  by  will,  or  entangled  with  the  world,  or  inveigled  by 
women.  He  will  endeavour  himself  to  amend  all  that  is  past, 
and  be  a  mirror  of  godliness  thereafber,  rather  choosing  to  die  in 
his  study  amidst  his  books,  than  to  court  it  in  Itidy  in  the  com- 
pany of  ladies. 

The  story  is  at  an  end,  although  the  volume  is  not>  and  Lyly's 
idle  readers,  who  have  caught  at  his  bait  of  a  fashionably  con- 
ceited tale,  may  now   begin  to   feel  the  hook  with  which  he 

angles* 
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angles.  Feravdo^  «fer  Toin  erpostulation  with  his  dai^ter,  died 
of  inwaid  grief,  leamring  htr  the  ooly  heir  of  his  huods^  ntid  Curio 
to  posses^  them.  Long  afterwards  we  are  incidentally  told  «i>C  the 
shaxaeleasnefls  of  her  suhsequeni  life  and  of  her  Ifirietoli^d  end. 
Phikutaa'and  Enphues  renewed  their  friendidiip.  PhiJaUtiis  was 
earnest  to  have  EuphtiBs  tarry  in  Naples,  and  Euphuas  dasiroas 
to  have  Philinitns  to  Athens ;  bat  the  one  was  so  addicted  to  the 
VMMut,  the  other  to  the  university,  that  each  refused  the  ofier  of 
the  other ;  yet  this  they  agreed  between  themselves,  that  though 
their  b<Miies  were  l^  distance  of  place  sevefed,  yet  the  aommmi^ 
cation  of  theior  minds  ^as  to  continue. 

The  first  bit  of  ^is  mind  communicated  by  the  Experienced 
'£uphues  is  entitled,  ^  A  Coolmg  Card  for  PhilautUA  and  •all  fond 
Levers.'  He  is  ashamed  to*  ihave  himself  been,  by  reason  of  an 
idi|3  Jove,  not  much  nnlike  those  abbey  lubbere  in  his  life  (though 
ixit  unlike  them  in  belief)  which  kfaonted  till  they  were  c^d,  ate 
til)  they  sweat,  and  lay  in  bed  till  their  bones  ached  ;  urges  ti»t 
the  iiharpest  wit  incUneth  only  to  wickedness,  if  it  be  not  exer- 
cised; and  warns  against  immodoimte  sleeps  immodest  play,  nn* 
-saitiiable  swilling  of  wine.  He  bids  Philantna  study  physic  or 
law — Galen  giveth  goods,  Justinian  honours— or  oonfer  all  his 
study,  all  his  time,  all  his  treasoie,  to  the  attainifig  of  die  sacred 
aqftd  sincere  knowledge  of  divinity.  If  this  be  not  for  him,  let 
him  employ  himself  in  jousts  and  tourneys,  rather  than  loiter  in 
love,  oikI  spend  his  life  in  the  laps  of  ladies.  ^Vhen  danger  is 
neav,  kt  him  go  into  the  country,  look  to  his  grounds,  yoke  his 
o±en,  fellow  his  plough^  ^and  reckon  not  with  thyself  how  many 
miles  thou  hast  gone — that  showeth  weariness ;  but  how  many  thou 
hast  to  go — ^that  proveth  manliness.'  Of  woman's  enticiog  orna- 
ments, says  Euphues,  ^  I  loathe  almost  to  think  on  their  ointments 
.'and  apodiecary  drugs,  the  sleeking  of  tiieir  faces,  and  all  their 
slibber  sauces  which  bring  queasiness  to  the  stomach  and  dis- 
quiet to  the  mind.  Take  from  them  their  periwigs,  their  paint- 
ings, their  jewels,  their  rolls,  their  bc^sterings,  and  thou  shalt 
soon  perceive  that  a  woman  is  the  lea^  part  of  herseLL'  And 
Philautus  also  he  admonishes — ^  Be  not  too  curious  lo  cwii  thy 
hair,  nor  careful  to  be  neat  in  thine  apparel ;  be  not  prodigal  of 
thy  gold,  nor  precise  in  thy  going ;  be  not  like  the  Englishman, 
which  preferreth  every  strange  fashion  to  the  use  of  his  own 
country.' 

The  '  Cooling  Card '  is  followed  by  a  letter  *  to  the  gmve 
Matrons  and  honest  Maidenis  of  Italy,'  in  the  spirit  of  one  who, 
as  he  writes,  *  may  love  the  clear  conduit  water,  though  he  loathe 
the  muddy  ditch.  Ulysses,  though  he  detested  Calypso  with 
her   sugared  voice,  yet  he  embraced  Penelope  with  her   rude 

distaff.' 
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dUtafK'  It  should  no  more  grieve  the  tnife  fr^omnn  to  hear 
iretisure  q{  womaa''^  folly  *  than  the  mintmastrt'  to  mc  the  coiner 
hanged/  'i  ■  -   -      •■  ^  .1    .u, .  .  ,  J,  . 

Increasing'  in  ^avity^as  he  ptt>e<5eds,  Euphoes  founds  on  the 
recollection  of  his  misspent  youtt  'a  careat  to  all  'parents,  how 
they  miglit  hring^  their  fhildren  up  In  yirttti?,  and  a  command*- 
ment  to  all  ynuth  how  tijey  should  frame  themsefrea  to  their 
falher*s  instnictions/  This  jxirt  of  Euphues  i%  in  faet,  mider 
the  title  of  *  Euphues  and  his  Mpliebus^'  a  systematic  essay  u|ioii 
education,  sound  as  Ascham's  in  its  doctrine;  dealing  with  llie 
management  of  rhiklren  frGm  their  birtli,  lind  advancing  to  tile 
ideal  of  a  iiniversit>%  \  '     ^^ 

!Iu^^n|^  taught  that  phUoaophy^ — ^ottc,  in  its  teachings,  Witlt^ 
relijfion — slioukl  be  the  a chf liar's  rhlef  objiect  of  desire,  Euphues 
deli  vera  home-thrusts  at  the  University  of  Athens,  for  the  license 
of 'the  scholars,  the  unseemly  fasliions  of  their  dress,  tbeir  tit^wly- 
irtlported  silks  and  velvets,  their  courtiers  ways,  and  their' 
fi;chism^>  •  I  would  to  Gocl,'  he  says,  '  they  did  not  imitate  all 
other  lidtions  in  the  vice  of  the  mind  as  they  do  in  the  attire  oT 
their  body  ;  for  certainly,  as  there  is  no  nation  whose  fashion 
in  apparel  they  <\o  not  use,  so  there  is  no  wickedness  published 
in  any  place  that  they  do  not  profctise;  ,  ,  ,  Be  there  not  many 
in  Athens  which  think  there  is  no  GdtU  no  retlemption,  no 
resurrection?^  The  common  people,  seeing  the  lieetitimisiiTes 
of  students,  say  that  they  will  rather  send  their  tihildreO  to  the 
cart  than  to  the  university  ;  'and  until  I  see  betted  reformation  in 
Athens,*  Euphues  addsj  *  my  young  Epli^ bus  shall  not  be  n^is 
tured  iTi  Athens/  •         •   ''     '    ■;     ■"'M'  ■   '     -"r  ^^'''  • --'^  ^' ^'' •  '  ^ 

An  address  t*i  the  js(<mtleirtt^Hseho!fir8  of  OKfcml,  preflxed  ^^W 

suhseqiient  etlitioft  of  the  hook,  proves  h>  \i%  that  in  tlies*^  7*^*^* 

I  uges  of  Euplmes  it  wits  Ijelleved  that  Ostford  was  *  too  mi&th^ 

[«a*ed  or  defamed  :'^^  ^    "^ 

'^If  iiny  fiiiilt  lio  committeLl/  Lyly  writes,  *iiQpute  it  to  Eaphues, 
Who  loioi*  yoti  tiofc;  not  to  Lyiy,  who  Imtcs  you  not.  Yet  may  I  Of 
all  ih^  rest  ittoi^t  cfmdetau  Otford  *rf  uiikhiduoss,  of  vice  T  cannot^- 
who  seeiilod  to  weAU  1110  before  bIio  hrouglit  rae  fi>rthj  and  to  give  mh' 
bohcjs  to  gnaw  before  I  ooiild  get  the  tmt  to'  suek.  "^Taereiii  sbte* 
played  tho  uke  mothcir,  in  1  t&uding  lae  into  the  country  to  nursd, 
where  I  tired  at  a  drjsr  hrea^t  thrtio  yottrs,  and  was  at  tho  lii»t  forced  to 

Lyly,  who  was  a  Master  of  Arts,  had  passetl  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  into  that  of  Camhritlge,  but  under  what  circnm- 
stances  we  are  unable  to  say,  it  was  suggested  that  Euphues^  on 
his  arrival  in  England,  was  to  visit  Oxford,  '  whca  he  will  either 

recant 
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recant  his  sayings  or  renew  his  complaints.'  -  Bwt((b0>  difi  not  get 
farther  than  Londoiai..-.i  I.:         ..-t     ,  ♦     m;iM  »//   N.  miu^,.  » 

Of  the  rest  of  the  treatise  on  education,  forming  so  prominent 
a  part  of  «Euphues,.orjtli0,A»tomJ.oJf.Wit,^.1ihe.Inwn.dQflt^iI|es 
may  be,,  stated  verybripfly*  Np.  youth,  ife.  to;, bet,  taught  with, 
stripes.  .  Ascham  and  Iryly  upere  al^uie  in  infi|in(i^imngi't]ii«  do«^ 
t^rini^  against  the  sl^ng?3tx<^n|?:ary  opipicn^^.  L^<.i9  cjivided  intoi 
r^mwion  ♦nd  study* .  As  thfafe'is,,watflhhig,4W^ni9,.jtb««^  ^leepi;t 
e^q,  is  .tbq  swce  of  Jaboui:;;..  boU^^^ttve  ;olibejj„h^lfi,pf  :>yorfc.. 
Childjueu  stwW,  exqrcw  »  .disq]fe^t.,sil^nQfe  :.  .^  li9fc,^b«n»nalsQ,b^> 
admouisbi9d,.,thft|^  wfeep  4*^y  shall i. speak, i>they  t8p^ftk.w»tbing 
but  truth;  to  lie  is  a  vice  most  detestable,  nQt,t4^)jbf9,<8uff€ure)l  ilii 
a,  ^Ijfve,  much  less  in.n  som'  Ff^^heu^.  s^ovJd  stvidj^.to  midflt^in 
byjave  and  by  ea^wio^p^  ipi^upiice^yjey  their  sons.  <i|#,. they  a4 
tOvWMrfiQodj  Metitbeiia  iwiti>!JqniJ<JW^s.fergiw.Ught/i?flfenc^fs^iii^» 
remf^iftber  tha^ .tbisy  th^^^elvf^s  ib^^he^n," young,.  *.  w .^  ^  So^l^, 
light  fwjjlts  tet  jthejn  diss^pih^e  as  tboMgb  tb«y  Isms^  tl>«fl[j<jy^, 
aQa4  sq^ing  tbi^nj  let, tb^m.^not  sft^mi,;Uj>s«?,tb©W(j  find  bP«>r;Mlg 
tbenpiji.l^t  thew  .ijot,  ^eui.  |li5>,,bew  .W^.icjai^  e^pily.  forget.  t\^, 
qf^TiiQ^a  ofojur  £ri^n^6,.be  they  ^ver.  so  .g|-p9jfc,  ^nd  i^hpU,we.ppti 
forgiive  the  esf?;i(pes .  pf  ow  pbiWirflu  be  th^y Hiipver.  sp  Wfn^l  ? ', , .   . , 

L^t^  tb^  body  b^  kept  in  itSt  pu^r  strength,, by  honest  exerjCifi^^t 
and  let.tbe  niiiHl,.add$„Ljly,  faUing  agaij^into  the  track  of  ceon 
sufe;ifQH^pd»i|3y„ihll.  ,s^ticistfi.pf,,the  dsio^^.'not.  be  earned  ^way 
w^th.vfiip  fjqligbtf i^^StwiltbitraveUing  into bjf and strwagacovintries, . 
Vib^y/^iffPtt  '^H  W^'imojrci  wickedness  thaa^j^a^  vht^e  ftnd  wit. 
Nipi^hc^  Tfitb  ifjflfltly.iattiTe  pf  the.  neW:  ciU^  the.  I^t%^ch>  hat,  the 
French  hose,  the  Spanish  rapier,  the  Italian  hilt,  and  i  4^A9W  not 
iRb^! y ,  Tfbere  i» » {pothing,  he.  ren^io^s.  y^with,  swifter  t^^n  time, 
ajpfd  nothing. sweet^r^,,  We  have^  noty^iis  )Sf?i)»c9i.j9aii|i^  Uttli^  time 
tflJivi^,  but  we  Ipse,  much;  neifh^^  .b*?ie  A^,aj6hoi(t,lj^  by  nature, 
but  we  niake  it  shorter  by  naughtiness;  oul;  ili£^,j|s,ilQng).if.W0 
know  hojw  to  use.  it  The  .greatest  con^inqdity  that  iVif e^  c^^i  yjpld 
^ntp  our  country,  i$  wit^  wisdom  to  bestow  tjhat. talent,  wt},ch  by 
gpice  was  given  us.  Here  £uj]ihuesi|repeats[the  clasingT^sf^itence? 
o^ithiQ  wise  cou?)sel  of  -Eubulus,;  sopmed  by  him  in'  the  days 
oCfiiis  follyv'and  then  passes  Ujh  a  ditfect^exhortation  to  the  tstudy 
of  the  Bible;  ^Ohl'  hei  exclaims,  ^  I  wovld^  gentlemen  would 
sometimes  sequester  themselves  from  thdroWi^ti  delights,  and  em- 
ploy their  wits  in  searching  these  heavenly  divine  mysteries.' 

Advancing  still  in.  esimestoess  as  be. presents  his  Euphues 
growing  in  wisdom,  and  now  wboUy. devoting  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  highest  truth,  a  letter  to  the  gentlemen-scholars  in 
Athens  prefaces  a  dialogue  between  Euphues  and  Atheos,  which 
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is  an  argument  against  the  infidelity  that  had 'ci«pt  in  ftom  Italy. 
It  is  as  earnest  as  if  Latimer  himself  had  pteaehed  it  to  the 
courticsrs  of  King  Edward.  Euphnes  appeals  solttnnly  to  Scrip- 
ture and  the  voice  within  ouTselres.  In  citation  from  the 
sacred  text  consist  almost  his  only  illustrations  *i  in  this  he 
abounds.  Whole  pages  contain  nothing  but  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture. At  a  time  when  fiknciful  and  mythological  adormnent  was 
so  common  to  literature  that  the  very  Bible  Lyly  read— th* 
Bishops*  Bible— contained  wood-cut  initials  upon  subjects  drawn 
from  Ovid's  'Metamorphoses,'  and  opened  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  with  a  sketch  of  Leda  and  the  Swan,  Lyly,  in  the 
book  which  has  been  for  so  many  years  condemned  unread,  does 
not  once  mingle  false  ornament  with  reasoning  on  sacred  things.' 
He  refers  to  the  ancients  only  at  the  outset  of  his  argument  to 
show  that  the  heathen  had  acknowledged  a  Creator ;  mentions 
Plato  but  to  say  that  he  recognised  one' whom  we  call  Lord  Grod 
omnipotent,  glorious,  mimortal,  unto  whose  similitude  we  Aat 
creep  here  on  earth  have  our  souls  framed ;  and  Aristotle,  only 
to  tell  how,  when  he  could  not  find  out  by  the  secrecy  of  nature 
the  cause  of  the  ebbing  and  the  flowing  of  the  sea,  cried,  with 
a  loud  voice,  '  O  Thing  of  Things,  have  mercy  upon  me !  *  In 
twenty  black-letter  pages  there  are  but  three  illustrations  drawn 
from  supposed  properties  of  things.  The  single  anecdote  from 
profane  history  we  quote  from  a  discourse  that  introduces  nearly 
all  the  texts  incorporated  in  our  Liturgy: —    •    ' 

'  I  have  read  of  Themistocles,  which  having  offende^  l^lulips  the 
King  of  Macedonia,  and  could  no  way  appease  nis  anger,  meeting  his 
young  son  Alexander,  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  met  Philip  in  the 
fiace.  Philip,  seeing  the  smiling  countenance  of  the  child,  was  well 
pleased  with  Themistocles.  Even  so,  if  through  thy  nmnifbld  sins 
and  heinous  offences  thou  provoke  the  heavy  displeasure  of  thy  God,'' 
insoBnioh  as  thou  Shalt  tremble  fw  hovror,  take  his  (Hily*4»egotten  and 
weU-beloved  son  Jesuis  im  tiiine  amiB,  and  then  hd  ftei^er  oan  nor 
will  he.  angry  with  thee.  If  thou  have  denied  thy  God,  yet  if  tiiou 
go  out  with  Peter  and  weep,  bitterly,  God  will  not  deny  thee^ 
Though  with  the  prodigal  son  thou  wallow  in  thine  own  wilfu]neas» 
yet  if  thou  return  again  sorrowful  thou  shalt  be  received.  If  thou, 
be  a  grievous  offender,  yet  if  thou  come  unto  Chrifit  with  the  woman 
in  Luke,  and  wash  his  feet  with  thy  tears,  thou  shalt  obtain  remission.' 

Surely,  had  Scott  read  ^  Euphues,'  he  could  not  have  been 
sflddsfied  to  describe  it  through  Sir  Piercie  Sbaltaa  as  ^  that 
exqutfitely-^leasattfr-to^be-read  and  inevitably<*iiecenacy*to»be->»> 
membeoed  manual  of  all  that  is  worthy  to  be  known^  wh^ch  iiid»o« 
trinates  the  rude  in  civility,  the  dull  in  inteUeetuftlity,  the  htavy 
in  jocosity,  the  blunt  in  gentility,  thd  vulgar  in  nobility,  and  all 
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of  ih^m  in  llal  wmttemUe  ptrfe^tion  of  hu«AO  uttewiee-^thut 
eloquence  which  no  other  eloquence  is  sufficient  to  pmise-i—that 
arl  which,  when  we  call  it  by  its  own  nMne  oC  Eaphuiw^  wq 
bestow,  oa  it  its  richest  panegyric' 

Aftev  the  argument  which  had  converted  Atheos,  th^  ^  Ana«- 
tomy  of  Wit'  is  closed  vrith  a  liew  letters  from  Eopbues.to  his,, 
friends.     He  ends  with  intimation  that  he  is  about  to  viqit  Eng^- . 
land,  aiod  in  a  postscript  promises  a  second  part,  containing  the 
report  of  Euphues  on  England,  which  is  to  appear  within  000 
summer. 

But  the  brave  lecture  having  been  delivered  IQ  that  first 
hooky  in  the  next  part,  entitled  ^Euphues  and. his  England^' 
Lyly  gave  bis  readers  liberty  to  please  themselvts^  Euphues, 
bringing  Philautus  with  him,  lands  at  Dbver,  after  teUing  a 
long  moral  story  on  the  sea.  The  two  strangers  pass  through 
Canterbury,  and  are  entertained-  in  a  road-»side  house  by  a 
retired  courtier.  This  personage  keeps  bees  and  philosophizes 
over  them;  from  him  we  hear  the  lengthy  story  of  his  lov-e, 
enriched  with  numerous  conqeited  c(»iver$ations.  In  London 
the  travellers  lodge  with  a  merchant,  and  are  admitted  to  the 
intimacy  of  a  lady  named  Camilla,  who  is  courted  and  who 
finally  is  married,,  though  she  be  below  his  rank,  by  noble  Surius. 
With  Camilla,  and  the  ladies  who  are  her  friends,  the  strangers 
converse  much  in  courtly  £sshk>a.  Philautus  of  course  falls  in 
love  with  her,  and  worries  her  with  letters ;  but  he  is  at  last  led 
by  Flavia,  a  prudent  matron,  to  the  possession  of  a  wife  in  the 
young  lady  Violet.  Every  Englishwoman  is  fair,  wise,  and  good. 
Nothing  is  wrong  in  England ;  or  whatever  is  wrong,  Lyly 
satirizes  with  exaggerated  praise.  The  story  is  full  of  a  covert 
satire,  and  contains  much  evidence  of  religious  earnestness.  It  is 
designedly  enriched  with  love^tales,  iBtters  between  lovers,  and 
ingenious  examples  of  those  fanciful  oonflicts  of  wit  in  argument 
upon  some  courtly  theme,  to  which  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
Elizabeth's  court  formally  sat  down  as  children  now  sit  down  to 
a  round  game  of  forfeits.  Having  saved  to  the  last  a  panegyric 
upon  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  blends  an  ounce  of  flattery  with 
certainly  a  pound  of  solid  praise  in  its  regard  for  her  as  the 
main-stay  of  the  Protestant  faith,  Euphues  retires  to  Athens,  where, 
he  says,  poor  fellow,*  in  allusion  to  his  own  hard  fortune,  ^Gen- 
tfomen,  Enphines  ia  raudag  in  the  bottom  of  the  mountaki  Silix- 
edra,  PhilanlBS  is  married  in  the  Isle  of  England :  two  friends 
parted,  the  one  living  in  the  delights  of  his  new  wife,  the  other 
in  contemplation  of  his  old  griefs.'  So  he  pans  from  the  reader 
by  ooflcimittkig  him  in  his  kust  wovd  to  the  Almighty. 

Fov  the  diiMtinsightinto  Lyly's  mind  affindedbyilaexhortatioik 
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and  its  satire,  and  for  its  illustration  of  much  that  was  on  the  sur- 
face of  society  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  day,  *  Euphues'  is  to  be  valued. 
Of  his  conceited  writing,  Lyly's  court-plays,  some  of  them  written 
earlier  than  his  novel,  furnish  even  better  example;  and  their 
studied  prologues,  the  manner  of  which  Greene  exactly  copied  in 
the  prefaces  to  his  tales,  are  the  most  finished  miniatures  of 
Elizabethan  Euphuism.  The  prologue  to  Campaspe  will  serve 
very  well  as  an  example.  Every  sentence,  it  will  be  observed, 
has  its  far-fetched  similitude : 

*  We  are  ashamed  that  otir  bird,  which  fluttereth  by  twilight  seeming 
a  swan,  should  be  proved  a  bat  set  against  the  sun.  But  as  Jupiter 
placed  Silenus'-asB  among  th6  stars,  and  Aloib^ed  covered  his  pictures, 
being  owls  and  asses,  with  a  curtain  embroidei«d  with  lions  and 
eagles;  so  are  we  enforced  vpoa.'a  rough  discourse  to  draw  on  a 
smooth  excuse ;  resembling  lapidaries,  who  think  to  hide  the  crack 
in  a  stone  by  setting  it  d^ep  in^  gold*  The  gqds  supped  once  with 
poor  Baucis,  the  Persian  kings  sometimes  shaved  sticks :  our  hope  is 
your  Highness  will  at  this  time  lend  an  ear  to  an  idle  pastime.  Appion 
raising  Homer  from  hyil,  demanded^  only  who  was  his  father,  and  we 
calling  Alexander  from  his  grave,  seek  only  who  was  his  love.  What- 
soever we  present.  We' wish  it  may  be  tiiotiglit  the  dancing  of  Agrippa 
his  shadows,  who  in  the  moment  they  were  seen,  wete  of  imy  shape 
one  would  conceive :  or  Lynces,  who  having  a  quick  sight  to  discern, 
have  a  short  memory  to  forget.  With  us  it  is  like  to  &re,  as  with 
these  torches  which  giving  Ught  to  others,  consume  themsdves:  and 
we  shewing  delight  to  others  shfime  ourselyes*'      .    - 

In  the  same  vein,  the  lover  in  'Euphues  and  his  England' 
ends  the  letter  that  declares  his  passion  to  Camilla  by. telling 
her  that  he  expects  her  reply  ^ieithftr  as  acullis  to  preserve,  or  as 
a  sword  to  destroy;  either  asAntidotum  or  as  Aconitum;'  and 
when  that  fair  lady,  after  supper,  takes  part  in  one  of  the 
social  wit-combats  tQ  which  we  have  referred,  she  begins  by 
expressing,  in  this  cumbrous  fashion,  her  fear  that  she  may  be 
caught  tripping : 

*  I  have  heard  that  the  Tortoise  in  India  when  the  sun  shineth, 
Bwimmeth  above  the  water  with  her  back,  and  being  delighted  with 
the  fair  weather,  forgetteth  herself  until  the  heat  of  the  sun  so  harden 
her  shell,  that  she  cannot  sink  when  she  would,  whereby  she  is  caught. 
And  so  may  it  fare  with  me  that  in  this  good  company  displaying  my 
mind,  having  more  regard  to  my  delight  in  talking  than  to  the  ears  of 
the  hearers,  I  forget  what  I  speak  and  so  be  taken  in  something  I  should 
not  utter,  which  haply  the  itching  ears  of  young  gentlemen  would  so 
canvas,  that  when  I  would  call  it  in,  I  cannot,  and  so  be  caught  with 
the  Tortoise  when  I  would  not.' 

When  this  clever  maid's  antagonist  replies  to  her,  he  lauds  her 
eloquence,  and  very  properly  observes  that  she  brought  out  that 
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Tortoise  *  rather  to  show  what  she  Gould  say,  than  to^tscave  pardon 
for  that  she  had  said.'  There  i  is  •  abluidant  ^vadonce.  that  fine 
talkers  searched  books,  and  Ljly's  bodksjiespeciiJlyy'fcar)  conceits 
and  phrases  to  be  imitated,  in- their  >oWu  I  discourse,  r.  It  wilL.be 
remembered  that  translations  of:  Boocacoio  and^  othet  Hfotks*  had 
in  those  days  especially  set  forth  upon  their 4itle>  pages  limp  they 
were  books  in  which  the  art  of  witty  conversationrpii^ht  ibti  sludiied . 
We  shall  not  dwell  upon  Lyly's  dramas.  .wThtty  we  I  all  play- 
ful, and,  except  one  comedy  after  tlieimaiineto'«f>)]rUaulus^  hav- 
ing its  scpne  laid,  in,  English  J^^cb^tQr,;,the,|;5i*l^ec^  are  all 
taken  fron^.the  classiqs^l  niythology,  fl^hich  tjw  at.h9mer.in  Italy, 
jand  then^ie  had  goni9.  «^hra»d.  t9  reci^iv*  .hom^fi  eyflrywhfyre 
from ,  educajted  -  >  wita- .  The  ,  pedantic  >  quips,  bntgsdc '  huiQOUxs, 
dainty  compaaaons^' r  the  ocoasioiial  1  flashes  of  true  wk  and 
delicate  fiancyv  wUh'  the  charm  of  a -native  melody  eVen  in 
some  of  the  con^ted  songs-  as' in  the  well-known  s6ng  6f 
Apelles,  that  begins —  'J 

'Cupid  and  my  Campa^,|)laycd  ^    '      n  ' 

At  cards  for  Msses,  Ciip^  paid/  / 

haye  received  ^piple  rjecogvitioa  l]^rJM(ajesty  was  entertained 
and  complimented)  and.  $onvetimes  also  gently  reminded  of  her 
poet's  poverty; 

Although  the/ second  part  of 'Euphoes'  doubtless  assured  to 
that  didactici  #ofk>a  fashionable  position,'  tiie  religious  earnestness 
of  the  close  of  the  first  part  belonged  also  to  the  life  of  the  nation 
at:it])9kt'  time,  hdn  feli^eo'  Lyly  was  as  'earnest  and  uncompro- 
joiAsing^as^iQLiPriililan*  oould^wirii  to  be^  .and  yet  (maintained  his 
groujawi  :«8> «  osuit^wit<   >In. religious. polemics  he  could :not  alto- 
)  aether  .avoid!  taki»g  .part^iand  there  he  wsis.  honestly  ^f*  due  mind 
.ildth  ithe.  bishops  :and  the  ocw^rt     Public^ttlons,  oi^duad  firom  the 
/ilraaderiiig  press  that  defied  1  interdict^ ItHsperscd^. now  t>ut  of  Sur- 
.oey,  now  mtof  Northamptonshire,  noiilrQ«t>  of  Warwickshire,!  the 
denunciations  of  Martin  M arprelate  against  a  }uf^gs9t{(thy^  el  petty 
^tfchrist^s  petty  ,pope^  1  ex^np^es  of  the  gospel^  cpi^nuitter^  (^f  the 
ifunpardpni^ble  sin.     The^e.  publications  used  such  yei^bi|i|„ .^^^ps 
•as  tl^e  taste  of  the  day  cherished,  and  addressed  thosub^cr^hipg 
.t^lergy^ss  ^  masters /of  the  confocatiom  oap  conspiraey  houses' iickers 
(vioazs)^   fpaltripolitans/  ^ right*  poisoned,:. peraecntingv  and  ter- 
rible priestsy  my  homed  masters ;'  and  to  the  rwriters  Lyly  is  said 
to  have  given — ^in  apolmphlet  named  after' a  common  phmse  of 
the  day  for  rough  nursing — Pap  with  a  Hatchet.     Gabriel  Harvey 
ascribed  this  piece  of  controversial  work  to  Lyly  ;  and  though  the 
rough  controversial  tone  is  certainly  without  a  counterpart  in  Lyly's 
other  writings,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  he  shows  himself  in  two 
or  three  places  to  be  uneasily  conscious  of  its  roughness.     His 
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4eibnce  if^  fVTbo  would  cony  ap  ass  witfa^m  i^oiy  comb?  Qive 
the  •  beast  thistles  for  provender.'  *  If  this  vein  bleed  but  six 
oonoe^  loare,'  he  writes  towards  the  close  of  the  pamphlef^  *'  I  AbH 
prove  to  be  a  pre^y  ntiJier,  and  so  in  tiipe  gcow.to  aproper  J^far- 
,  tiiiist ;'  but,  after  aU,  he  takes  leave  of  his  adversary,  with  a  hesM^ty 
_ ^iiM^eweU  aad  be  hanged.' 

We  n^^d  pot  Irace  a  frivolous  Italian  inflvence  through  the 
^^fpadia'  of  Sir  PhiUp  Sidney,  who  fell  in  the  Low  Coontries 
fighting  for  religious  liberty,  lliere  are  touches  of  true  feeling  and 
.  of  manly  ^ohiyalry  in  Sidney'p^  picture  of  an  artificial  worlc}.  But 
the  book  was  mainly  a  piece  of  the  fashionable  embroidcsy  upon 
which  courtly  writers  were  expected  to  employ  their  wit  Brief  and 
straight  to  the  tiurpose  is  die  same  writer's  *  Defence  o(  Poesy/  the 
first  of  our  books  devoted  formally  to  intellectual  criticism.  Sidney 
in  earnest  spoke  such  English  as  became  the  friend  of  Spensor^ 
whose  especial  praise  was  said  to  be,  that  when  they  had  '  made 
our  E^ghsh  tongue  a  gallimaufry,  or  hodge-podge  of  all  other 
speechi^'  he.  ^  laboured  io  restore,  as  to  their  rightful  haitagr, 
good  and  batiiral  English  W4irdsw'  Sidney's  ^  Defence  of  Poesy ' 
treats  of  its  ^irit,  and  may  be  read  with  advantage  in  cnmezian 
wi&  Puttenham's  ^Art  of  Poesy,'  which  appeared  eigirt  years 
later  than  Kdney's  *  Defence,'  and  ten  years  after  Ljiy\  *  Eu- 
pfaues.'  Puttenham  discussed,  not  the  spirit,  but  the  form  of 
contemporary  poetry,  treating  first,  of  poets  and  poesy ;  secondly, 
<if  iprOportion  poetacal ;  and  thirdly,  <rf  graajnetot  W^mnf  use 
his  boek  as  'an  anatomy  of  taste  in  the  E^aibrthta  dan  *  Hu 
section  upon  pvoportsoii  in  measure  and  rhyme,  lextends  to  .-a 
descriptkn  of  ^se  <oom)posttions  wntlen.  to  the  shape  o(  Iteengca, 
i<oiiBd%  /triangles^  p3nraoiid%  or  ofaslisks^  of  which  £umlia]t  ck- 
jMUples  eceor  liii  the  wqrksof  Heniok  and  George  Herbert.  Tbay 
iwmaiaAi  in^fiLshian  .dumig  thei  wJbole  period  of  literasy  conceit 
that  we  are  here  discussing,  and  they  constitute  one  of  its  minor 
diatiticdve/ofaaiacteEs. 

•  If  w«  look  from  the  influence  of  his  day  exerted  upon  Lyiy  to 
4he'  kififieMe  rexcrted  by  hixn,  me  simU.  fioid  this  also  blended 
"withtthe  isotifihon/taiteloflr,  wit  from  Italy.  More  prolific  than 
•Lyly,iaa  all  Elkabethan  novdist^  was  Robert  GreeBei .  He  was^a 
•ololiaaihiMotAtiQelce.af  Ljdy.asd.of  the  hakoms,  aooeptiog  Lyly 
as  a  master  in  the  manner  of  his  speech,  but  looking ;  Mere 
directly  to  Italian  example  for  the  matter  of  his  stories.  '  Euphues ' 
was  a  novel  mo  much  overweighted  with  didactic  matter  that  it 
hardly  could  be  called  a  story;  but  Greene,. if  he  invented  any 
of  his  own  plots,  had  unquestionable  genius  as  a  story-teller^  It 
will  be  remembered  ^t  £rom  his  'Pandosto'  Shakespeare  ^k 
the  subject  of  the  ^  Winter's  Tale/    The  6ame  writer,  Greene, 

also 
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also  followed'  tip'  '  Pandosfo/  mxis  yfe^rs  ftft^r  the  appearance 
of  ^Euphaes/  with  'Menaphon/  a  book  havingf  for*  second  title 
'Camilla's  Alarm  to  slumbering'  Euphttes  in  his  meknch'oly  cell 
at  Si^litedra.*  This  he  described  as  *  a  work  worthy  the  youngest 
cars  f6r  pleasure,  or  the  gravest  censure  for  principles ;'  and  it  is 
the  novel  furnished  with  that  prefatory  address  to  die  gjentlemen- 
students  of  both  Universities,  commonly  ascribed  tb  'Nash,  which 
presents  tb  us  so  useful  a  sketch  of  the  litei^ry  humours  of  the 
time:  '  '' 

The  writer  of  the  preface  to  *'  Menapfaon  ^  had  te  ikir  sense  of 
good  Kteratixre,  and  a  love  of  his  own  language : '  " 

.  '  Tut/  say  our  English  Italians.  '  the  finest  wits  our  climate  scuds 
forth  are  but  dry-braine4  dolts  m  comparison  of  bth^r  countrios ; 
whom,  if  vou  interrupt,'  ho  writes,  *  with  Bedde  rcUlonem,  they  will 
tell  you  or  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Celiano,  with  an  infinite  more  of  otiierB. 
^o  whom  if  I  should  oppose  Chaucer,  Lydgfde,  Oower,  with  tuoh 
like,  that  Ihred  mMler  the  tyramiy  of  i^ovance,  I  do  thhik'thMr  best 
lovers  would  be  maeb  disoonioiitod  wi£  Hhe  ecAJaiion  oi  coaiiamm  if 
I  ahoidd  writo  over  aU  OmIt  heads,  HsbI  lellow  weU  ^^  »  •  k  *  . 
Should  ike  ^haUengs  of  de^  concoii  be  inte&dad  by  mj  f oteigner  to 
bring  our  Euglish  wits  to  the  touohstone  of  aH,  I  would  fc^tef  diyino 
JilEastar  Spens^^  the  miracle  of  wit,  to  bandy  Une  foir  fmo  for  toy  lifo 
in  ihjQ  hpAOup  of  ^gj^ua^i  against  SpaiJ2»  France,  Jta\y,  and  a^l  the 
worl4.V, 

At  the  date  of  diis  writing  %Miiser  bad  Bot  yet  ipidiliffaied  the 
filst  thiiee  bteks  of  the  ^  Fairy  Queen,'  and  hia  fame  with  the 
public  rested  on  the  eclogues  of  the  ^  Sbepherd'a  Kalender,'  then  in 
their  third  edition.  Shakespeare  had  not  been  two  years  in  town ; 
and,  with  his  life  as  a  dramatist  yet  before  him,  was  writing  or 
about  to  write  his  delicate  poetical  jest  Upon  Euphuism,  putting 

'bis  hook  through  it  as  though  he  loved. it,  i»  ^ Lovers  Labour  's 
Lost' 

Of  all  auips  upon  ingenious  emptinesa^  tbat  fdaytof:  ^Love's 

•  Laboar  ^i  Lost '  is  the BU>at perfect  We aranot fitsti iniobaerving 
that  the  one  hint  of  business  in  it^  the  qaestioaxm  libr*aiin«nder 

im{  AMitaiip,  is  only  nuned  to  bepaised  by*  What  action  we 
ha^  M  baaed  entirely  on  the  living  out  o£  aicnddbk,  and  of  all 
thigt  is  doae  dba  iasne  ia  ii^  noAisig.  We  faaatiaffeaded  talk  in 
nasyibnlMi  ■    

'^Taflbta  phrases,  dlken  terms  precise, 
Threepu*d  hyperboles,  spruce  aflbctation, 
Figatea  pedttukieid.' 

The  King  in  his  sonnet  to  his  mistress  foreshadows  even  the 
sublimities  of  Crasbaw's  Magdalene : 

2  0  8  *Thou 
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.  *  TlioV  fliin^^t'  in  Gvdij  toar  that  I  do  WG*6p  ; 

' '       •^"'*'    Sb  ridest-tibfo^  tHumJyyug  in  ttiy  ^be.* 

But  t^e  sl^afpiest  satire  fs  expressyed  in  the  pompous  emptiness 
of  Don  Adrian  Armado,  by  whom  'our  court  you  tcndw  is 
haunted   : 

. .  >       /tA  w»ft  iUi  ^  tbft  ^oinWsi WW  i5asW<¥ft  phmtcA.;  . ,    . 

HiS'  btav^ryof'wk  dsih«}pl}es6ly  dependent  upon  'that  otf  the 
child  Mbth,!  ^ho«n  be '  patrbirises,  for  .it  iis  -i^ith  that  asi with . the 
brarery  of'  ontsldo'  bhow'  iipoki  his  > person;*  When  he  is  called 
uponto>Wip'airid  combat  ih' his  ibhirlt^  he  must,  own  that  'ithe 
naked  truth'  6f  it  i«,>  ihave^'no  dlil[>U^  There  Is  Bohoolmaster 
Holoferncs,' too,  who^cMi  tell*  us>'thait  'Ovidiail  Naso  was  tbe 
Ifiian,  and  why:indddd<NsUo^lIiutffopisineJlinji(''OUt  the  odoftCerduB 
flou^s^of- femcy^i thtt'jerks lef  invenfeioh ?  •  The.&Atastio^I  word*- 
cpmbdt6iof»U«bchatax!tm^'a9.givciibyiyiEkespear&^  hanre  aiolose 
tes€fmblarice^(itl^p];rit<ii€i^ine>ofi'tho  serenes  .of  Lyij^ — ^to* 'those,  for 
example, 'in  Endymiotif wQiieh  jdst withSirr Tophas^ &e faraf ging 
soldier*:  ••^''  :.  -f  •  •  ••  "  /.•■.•'.:...-[,. 
*  Samias.^^bnt  Wh»t  16  thW  ?  €i4ll  yon  it  vMfr  fii^ond  t  • 
Tophas,-^Voy  it  is  my  simiter,  whioh  yl  by  lobnstrttetiaii  CNftixi 
stadying  to  be  eomptodicMn^  call  my  smitor.  <>  1  >  . i  /^  ,1  ,1'  I  : 
J^r<».r--WJiftt,arefOn«JlwlaiwnI^  .,,1*0  •..  •   '>,,:  > 

Topha8.—Jj^93ni0i?.  Jomall  Jtara  and,^,,  .,,.,1,1.,^  .'  • /o/ 
SaTOia«.^N«»y/yQ:a  are ,f41,nm8S.a^d, MS.,,.  .,.,.,  ,,,,,.,|.,  ^  •,;  ,^ 
TopAa«.777>Kocl|  vou,;mo.?  .Yo^i.^bal^  both  sMer,  yctf^th'Sucn 
weapons  .as  you  shall  inako  bhoice  of  tho  Tvcajion  wherewith  you'^ahall 
perish.  Am  I  all  a  mass  or  lump  ?  Is  there  no  jpyoportion  in  ijie'? 
Am  I  all  ass?'  ts  there  iio'wit  in  me?  Epi,'i)repah3 'thfeih'tb  the 
skughter.      '!  ^     '"'  •'  "■•"    '      •     ■  ■  ■      .       ,t. 

SttMn.-^T  pri^jiiir^liW^'ttft  speak.  We  call  you  masSj  which 
y6ui«  learnJbg'ddtii  ^^U  understand  »  kll  laani  for  Mafi^maEiB,  id« 
man.  Tbd'  'As  (da  yco  ImoW)  i6  a  Wei^t,  and  we  ioi  your  yirtues 
accoaniyoa!  a  wdight.'  ■     /  '»'.^'     .  .i  >  , 

Tophus. — The  .Lf#a  hath  stayed  your  .liy^,  the  iybi<;h  a  world  c«f 
silver  could  not  have  ransomed.     I  understand  ypi;i,iMidffurdon  you.! 

We  need  hardly  remark  dmt'the  croiwtlin^  of  elafsicabaUusions 
into  every  sentence/  must  hare  bedn,  to  Sfaakespei^'s  ^  poetical 
sense,  dull  even  as  material  for  jest  1  He  laughs  atit^  but  does 
not  attempt  to  mock  it  with  close  imitation* 

While  '  £uphues '  was  thus  in  fashion,  Shakespeare  being  yet 
young  as  a  play-writer,  and  at  the  date  of  the  critical  preface  to 
*  Menaphon,'  Bacon  was  a  young  barrister,  part  deviser  of  the  dumb 
shows  at  Gray*8  Inn,  and  within  two  yearo  of  his  appointment  as 

Queen's 
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Queen's  Couiw^eU  ,,,^if  ^Ifb^^p  ^Wbpiex  l^ad  been  jdc^d  two  years, 
and  Ascham  tw.eoty  yea^tv  >  S5^<;)tyiUei,  ^Loi^d  PH9khurst,  whose 
pen  contributed  to  tbefix^t  E^li^h  tTag«^^y,:&tiU.b^  some  twenty 
years,  pf  life  before  liim..  Of  Marlowe's  brief  career  qnly^^ve 
years  iver'e  yet'  to  fcome  ;  'of  Greeiie's  but  fouy^  dii5ij^'<^nicjfe  his 
overcharged  confession'  and  self-accusation  of  an  in--sp|bht '  life 
would  give  some  strain  of  a  wild  sobbing  earnestness  to  liis  1^'st 
novels.  Beh  JonioW  ^*  theh  btit  foortefel  ye^H^kAd*;  Fletcher 
but  nine;  Beanntont,  MasSinger,  i^hfl^  Webster, "t^^iee  or  four. 
DoninetwaB  a'joutli  ixf-sixiteny. and  (twenty  ji^r$vW3i^/y^|  to  <pass 
before  the.birdi  of  Milton,  iwho-wasichimpeUi  t«ik  jf^rsioldfer.tlhdn 
Goivley,  and  twenty-faur  years  i  oldai; .  than  Jhffheffi^  vrho/  ,ww  4 
man  loorty  y«ars  old  at  dbe. birth  of*  Addison.  nThrpuglMyit  t^e 
whole  period  thua  iaiidicatedi,.the.laste  for iconcoited*  writing jiolfeo- 
doted  from  Italyy,iiiv<)r  beloroith^  Unt  *year»  pf.;tba>(ir^igi|(,|of 
£lieaibctliy  prevailed...  Lt  was  modified. .by! .tfa^  oha^liH^tfsrcofMttbf 
^veieign,  aod  influenced  in>d3(mLe  srespectabythe  lnii)ie  tof ^publiiir 
feeling  in*  each  geperatioen^  but  the  djrairejfor  €ok)9t»ntio)agrfffyi 
for  .cunmng  sentedces,  and  ingteniousitallusmifl^ -that,  ^byjdisrplAy 
of  a  writer's  read^i^  ahould  make  KMit  hi^.ti^  U>^ih^  read^  f^bidf^ 
by  the  courtiers  and  scholars,  who  were  not  only  the  chiqf  critic 
but  who  formed  a  larffe  proportion  ^Iso  oi:  the  r^^^ckrs  of  a.  book. 
The  dost  of :  Latin  in  tlie  sermons  of  Bishop  Andrewes ;  thequitint 
wit  of  Fuller,  which  obtained  for  him  two  iudienGe»H-<ine>'Withia 
doors  and  the  other  out  of  window— in  his  little  chapel  in  the 
Savoy ;  the  sententious^  writing  in  the  '  Enchiridion  *  of  Qiiaries; 
manifest  clearly.^  enough,  tjieir  relationship  to  Euphuism.  Old 
Xzs^A^^A\lo{^^  life  Van  through  a  "part  of  fili^bettfs  reign, 

vancT  .^^tenued^  ttirough  fl^e  whole  subsequent  jpripd,  ^Ven  tiritil 
v^il(}ii[;pn  was  a  boy,  of  elevei;i,—becomin^j  weary  bj  fheptrainof 
wit,  looked  back  from  the  days  of  Charles  I.  to^"ComeIiifqf'.;^ji^h 
mei  and  be*  my  Jove,"  th^t  smooth  songjWfid^jby  Sj,^  ^saiUKW.i^ppyf 
«t  least  fifty  years  ^giou  The  milkmaid's  motWisupgiW  ^n^^w^r 
-to  it,  which  was  i^iade  by-  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  ia-  Y^  tyounger 
days.  They  were  old-fashioned  poetry,  but  iihoioeiyv^aBid^> J 
kjiitik^*  he  kaiys,  *much  better  than  the  Btr^g'linfei  thwt^^^rtf  in 
fashion  in  this  crWtal  age.*        '  '      '    ^  -      ' '  "'"  '  "^^ 

'  It  ii>  not  requisite  diat  we.  should  tiiacb  the  jund^ihouilienl  of  taste 
duitngj  this  peidod  tbtrou^.all  its  tnms.  At  what  tlevel  Euphubm 
stood,  when  it  came^titined  out  of  the  brains,  of  .those  r^r^inary 
people  who  make  up  the  substance  of/ polite  . societal  at  ;Gourt, 
Ben  Jonson  ha^  s&awn,  with  a  spice  of:  malicious  daricature,  in 
^Cynthia's  Revels.'  The  play,  produced. only  tW"d  yeans  before 
the  death  of  Elitsabetb,  was  wholly  designed  as  a  jest  against 
what  its  chief  Euphuist  describes  as  '  your  shifting  age  for  wit, 

when 
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when  yotf  ittrtist' prove  the  aptxttide  of  yomr  gHntW;  !fy6nflfid 
none,  ydii  must  hearken  out  a  r^ftt  and  buy/     !t  Was  to  bid  men 
put  oiijy  to  manly  use  the  powers  of  their  intellect — 
^  An^  for  the  practice  of  a  forced  look, 
M  ^tic  gesture,  or  a  fdstian  phrase, 
Study  the  natire  ftume  of  a  true  heart, 
'  '  Au  inward  comeliness  of  bounty,  knowledge, 
And  spirilb  that  may  oonfbrm  them  actually 
16  Qod^  kigh  figuM,  wUok  Hhiij  have  in  power.' 

'We  may  comiect  the  taste  for  conceited  writing'  in  the  days  of 
Lyly  w^th  that  of  the  early  days  of  Diyden,  by  reference  to  an 
author  who  is  ttow  read  only  by  the  minute  student  of  literature- 
— Guillaume  dfe  Sa:luste  du  Bartas.  He  wns  a  French  nobleman, 
born  (xbout  the  year  1544.  He  was  educated  as  a  soldier,  shared 
the  creed  and  rose  with  the  fortunes  of  Henri  IV.,  to  whom 
he  became  attached  as  gentlemaft-in-ordinaiy  of  the  bed-chamber, 
and  by 'whom  he  Was  employed  a$  a  negociator  in  Detimark, 
Scotland,  and  England.  He  fought  at  Ivry,  and  sang  of  the  battle, 
but  died  four  months  afterwards  of  the  wounds  he  received 
iti  it  Whieri  not  engaged  in  political  or  militaiy  duty,  this 
worthy  gentleman,  who  was  a  Euphuist  of  the  first  water,  wrote 
poems  in  his  chateau  of  Bartas,  and  his  poem  of  the  *  Divine 
Weeks  *  went  through  thirty  editions  in  six  years'.  It  wtts  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  Italian,  German,  and  English,  generally  more 
than  once  into  each  language.  Its  metaphors  are  extravagant,  its 
classical  compounds  are  barbarous.  In  Fmnce,  as  in  England, 
the  book  is  now  but  a  curiosity  of  bad  taste  to  Ae  ft?w  who  read 
it  or  know  anything  about  it  The  fate  of  its  style  has  justified 
one  of  the  sound  maxims  in  Ben  Jonson's  *  Discoveries,*  that 
body  of  opinion  in  which  is  to  be  found  our  first  good  expotritimi: 
of  the  principtes  of  wholesome  writing — *  Nothing  is  lasting  rtiat 
is  feigned )  ft  wift  have  another  face  than  it  had  ere  long'.  As 
EuHpid^s  sa5tb,  No  He  ever  grows  old.' 

Jdihds  lr,'^who  was  among  his  translators,  sought  in  vain  i& 
retain  the  divine  Du  Bartas  at  his  Court,  and  Sylvester  became^ 
a  laurelled  poet  mainly  upon  the  strength  of  his  English  versioit 
of  the  ^  Divine  Weeks  *  and  the  other  works  of  the  same  hand. 
*  I  remember,  whcrt  I  Was  a  boy,*  writes  Dryden,  in  his  )pve&ro 
to  the  *  Spanish  FVia^,'  *  I  thought  inimitable  Spenser  a  mean  poet 
in  comparison  of  Sylvester^s  Du  Bartas,  and  was  wrapt  into  an 
ecstacy  when  I  read  these  lines : 

'  Now,  when  the  winter's  koencr  breath  began 
To  crystallize  tho  Baltic  ocean ; 
To  glazo  the  lakes,  to  bridio  up  the  floods, 
And  periwig  with  snow  tho  bald-pate  woods ' — 

*  I  am 
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'I  am  much  (fecciTed if  tlm  bp  not  abominable  fet^n^  that  ia^ 
tboughtiiSv  ;aiKl  warcb  ill  &0ited  amjl  without  the  leasl;  rek^tipn  to 
each  other/  t       ,     \    . 

We  must  not  forgpt^  however,  that  th^  popularity  of  Du  Bartas  ^ 
in  this  countiy  was  clue  not  ouly  to  the  harmony  of  his  roneeitecl 
style  with  the  pre vni ling  fashion,  but  t<i  his  Protestant./nith  and 
the  rplig'ious  rharacfter  of  a.11  his  wTitiujs^.     The  First  Week  of 
seven  diiys,  or  l>ooks,  sings  the  Birth  of  the  Worjcl:  tiie  Chaos, 
the  Eletnefits,  th«  Sea  ami  Karrdi,  the  Heavens^  iSun^  M«>on^  *Stc. ; 
thfi  Fishes  uml  Fowls  ;  the  Beasts  and  Man  ;  the  tia,bbatli*     It  is 
nnt  wortli  while  to  iUnstnile  by  mtire  citati0ii  the  ailectations  of  ^ 
n.  bnc>k  deservedly  frjrgf>tten;  but  we  m^y  take  from  the  Vision 
of  Tongiies,   in  the  poem  of  *  Babylon,*  which  beUj^n^^  to  the 
second  day  of  the  seeomd  week,  the  namers  of  tlie   ftmr  perspns 
fvfhotin  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  had  beca  re.gnjrded  by  a  polished^ 
Frenehman  as  tbo  chief  supportej^  of  ench  modern  !aii<^a^e.    Of  | 
th^  Italiafif  Boccaccio,  Petmrck,  Ariosto,  Tasso;  lof  the  Oerman, 
PeutheT,  Lntber^  Bucer,  antl   Butric;  f>f  the  Spanish,  Gi^evara, 
Gjailadaj  BoiCan,  and  Garcilasst*  (the  two  poets  last-nayncd  were 
the  chief  introducers  of  itnlian  st^-ie  into  Castllian  ™>ftry)  >  of^ 
the  French,  M^irtJt,  Amyot  Runsard,  ami  Plessis  (Mbrnay)  ;  of 
the  English,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Sh*  Philip 
Sidney,  ftfid  Queen  EUzaI>eth  hersclJ^  wh^ —  /♦/ 

'I  *  witih.  phiaJBCS  didic% 

So  on  the  snddon  can  diecouTBe  in  Greek, 
^!,,    ' .     Ftettdti  Latin,  ■Tuae^m,  Dutch,  m^  SpauiBh  c^ba, 
»  A  That  BoruOi  BJuiie,  Rhone,  Greece,  Spain,  nnd  Itnljp 

Ploiid  >U  for  right  in  her  ijfttivity,* 
'  Ha e Queen's  skill  in  choice  phmses,  and  Jier  power  asajmgiu 
hftd  of  rourse  favoured  the  growth  of  Euphuism  at  Elizabeth's 
Court,  The  character  of  James  1  lowered  tlie  dignity,  whijic  it 
QG^nded  tiie  domain,  of  literary  a&ctatioD.,  A  n^iv  strength,  of 
religious  and  political  feeling  caused  the  ccmcekcd  ^d^pedajnfio 
style  to  be  often  animated  with  n  heat  of  life  and  passion  in  the 
days  of  Charlos  L  and  of  Uie  Commonwealth,  Much  qf  the  cqm- 
imm  langxiage  of  the  Puritans  was  Euphuism,  ca^t  by  the  bea|,of 
KfeaJ  in  a  religious  mould.  We  see  the  grandcnr  of  it  \^  Crom- 
weirs  description  of  his  dctory  oyer  the  Scotch  At  Dtmbar,  and 
the  '  poor,  weak  faith  wherein,  I  believe,  not  a  few  amongst  us 
shansd,  that,  because  of  their  numbers,  because  of  their  ailvsn- 
tages,  because  of  their  confidence,  because  of  our  weakness, 
because  of  our  strai^  we  were  in  the  Mounts  and  in  the  Mount 
the  Lord  would  be  seen/  We  have  it  in  bathos,  when,  after 
Cn>mweirs  death,  a  follower  *  declares  hjs  steps  to  princely  per* 
fection,  as  they  are  drawn  in  lively  pamllels  to  the  ascents  of 
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the  great  patriarch  Moses,  in  thirty  degrees  to  the  height  of 
Honour.'  Upon  the  weakness  of  courtly  society  after  the  Re- 
storation it  was  easy  for  the  new  energy  of  French  literature  to 
make  its  impression.  Our  writers  txanslated  and  studied  the 
French  critics,  while  iti.  England^  as  in  .Italy,  during  the  last 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  stage  was  possessed  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Spanish  dramas,  of  intrigue. .  .The  tendency  of  the 
French  iiifloeno&  was  to  pix>duoe  a  nicety  of  attention  to  the 
use  of  words ;  an  aroidanoe^  ridiculed  by  Fielding  and  others, 
of  such  words  and  subje^  as;were  to  bethought  ^low;'  a  pre- 
dilection ifor  the.  French  or  Latin  side  of  lEnglish;  and  a  disposi* 
tion  for.aritiAesis;  forming' a ;style  that  ih  its  best  form  had  so 
little  insincerity  of  manner^ > and' was  ^  jnild.  in.its  Euphuism, 
that  its  charm  will  survive  many  generations. 

In  our  own  da^,  howerier,  it  i$<  curious  lev. observe,  that  for  a 
reason  nearly  opposite  to  that'which  /ptoduced  such  a  result  in 
the  days  lofi Queen  Elizabeth,  poptildr  .English  writing  has  again 
a  tei^detncy  to  Euphitiiamk  .  When  authbrs,  following  the  path 
opened  to  them  byOefeei  quitted  their  place  i)f  waiting. 'in  the 
antechambers  of '  the' Prince^,  and.  found  theijr.  way  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  wheui  tibere.  anose  with  the.growth  of  jour- 
nalism a  sense  among  writess  that  for  a^more  perfect  sympathy, 
and  even  jor  the  more,  substantial  payment  of  their  labour,  they 
must  look  not  to  the  courtier  but  to  the  great  public  that  does  not 
go  to  court,  it  was  inevitable  that  a  Ssaon  English  should  be 
addressed  more  andi  more  habitually  to  a.peqple;  Saxon  in  its 
homes.  The  attainment,  by  the  literature  of  Germany,. of  its 
point  of  highest  strength  and  European  influence,  happened  to 
coincide  with  and  to  strengthen  this  new  tendency  towards  the 
German  element  in > our  own  tongue ;  and  now.  therefore  our  litera- 
ture is  almost  every wh«W5  marked Jjy  a  wisepreference  for  homely 
Anglo-$axon  speechi*  Meanwhile  readers  have  multiplied,  and 
writers  wi|h  them.  Extension  of  the  reading  circle  has  reduced 
the  average  of  its  school  knowledge.  The  classical  allusions  and 
the  scraps  of  learning  that,  pleased  Lyly's  limited  and  courtly 
circle  never  could  interest  the  million  whom  a  writer  seeking  po- 
pularity in  these  days  will  endeavour  to  attract  Yet  the  reader 
without  scholarship  also  expects  to  be  entertained  by  one  who 
can  put  forward  some  claim  to  particular  regard.  An  immense 
region  of  print  has  to  be  occupied  by  men  who  cannot  all  have 
the  originality  that  will  enable  them  to  win  an  audience  to  the 
unaffected  speaking  of  their  thoughts.  Men  who  have  nothing 
to  say,  write  copiously.  Debarred  from  the  old  way  of  asserting 
their  right  to  be  heard  by  a  forced  show  of  learning,  they  fall 
back  upon  the  other  old  way  of  a  forced  display  of  wit     What 
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else  is  to  be  done,  by  one  who  has  no  natural  truth  to  express  which 
is  sufficiently  raised  above  men's  everyday  thoughts  to  appear 
worth  especial  notice  when  it  is  presented  also  in  men's  everyday 
language  ?  Denied  the  artificial  aid  of  pedantry,  he  strives  to 
be  thought  smart,  and  hides  hi$  poverty  of  mind  under  a  fustian 
tinselled  with  conceits.  There  is  a  disposition  even  to  revert  to 
the  old  affected  Fop  with  a  Hatchet  manner  of  title  for  the  lucu- 
brations of  the  hour.  It  may  be  :tnie,  as  Lyly  saidy  that  speech 
'neither  adorned  with  finfe  figures,: neither  sprinkled  with  choice 
phrases,  bringeth  tediousness.'  But  figuresy-  and  quiok-witted 
phrases,  are  to  mind  inats  activity  onlywhat  flush  df  cheek  and 
flash  of  eye  are  to  the  i  body;  Even  Puttenham,  regarding  them 
as  rouge,  observed  that  roi^eis  not  ^  an  ornament  ft»r  all  parts  of 
the  face.  ■!.'-%  *  i 

There  is  good  reason,  then,  for  the  oblivion  into  which  those 
books  have  fallen,  wkich^  like  Lyly's'^Euphues'  and  the  'Divine 
Weeks '  of  Du  Bartas,  aippealed  by  their  affected  manner  to  a 
transitovy  taste.  They  illustrate  Ben  JoniK)»'s  rule,  ^Nothing  is 
lasting  thftt  is  feigned.'.  Both  Lyly  and  Du  Bartas  were  in 
earnest,  often  uttering  thoughts  saored  to  ithbmselves  ;  and^  yet  a 
turn  in  the  course  df  taste  shuts  them;  at  once  from  sight  So  it 
has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  with  all  writers  who  look  beyond  or 
beside  the  simple  i  wish  to >  give  exact  expt«ssion  to  their  thoughts. 
Absolute  truth  ofmannerjis  the  life  of  literature.  In  as  far  as 
books  of  rhetoric;  have  any  value,  they  are  not  manuals  of  artifice, 
but  natural  systeihs  of  discourse««*^intellectual  anatomies  or  botanies 
that  do  not  concern  themselves  with  wigs  or  artificial  flowers.  It 
is  found,  by  stud3^ef>  the  connpoon  speech  of  men,  that  energy  of 
thought  produces  certain  variations  from  the  unimpassioned  style. 
By  comparison  of  these  livelier  forms  of  expression,  classifica- 
tion is  obtained  of  tropes  and  figures  of  speech ;  certain  natural 
facts  also  are  elicited  *;  and  these,  reduced  to  formulae,  are  rules  of 
rhetoric.  A  rule  of,  rhetovic  informs  us,  for  example,  that  we 
should  not,  unless  meaning  to  degrade,  compare  great  things 
with  small.  That  is  the  rule  only  because  a  man  hastily  uttering 
his  sense  of  what  is  noble  speaks  of  it  inevitably  in  the  highest 
terms  within  his  reach.  No  mah  of  sound  mind,  in  the  moment 
when  he  is  seriously  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  snow  on  a  leaf- 
less tree,  could  possibly  err  with  Du  Bartas  in  likening  the  tree- 
top  to  a  bald  pate  in  a  periwig.  Affected  ornaments  are  those 
which  cannot  arise  out  of  the  stir  of  a  mind  wholly  intent  upon 
its  subject  They  are  introduced  not  for  the  exact  expression  of 
the  writer's  thought,  but  for  parade  of  his  invention.  Instead  of 
proving  that  he  is,  they  prove  that  he  is  not,  wholly  concerned 
about  bis  subject ;  and  it  even  seems  to  be  regarded  as  an  object 
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of  desire  liy  some  of  bpr.  ydvtoq:  "writers,  itM  they  should  not 
appear  tO'  be  diemselres  more  dian  half  interested  in  thftt  for 
which  ibey  ask  die  foil. attention  of  the  public. 

To  attain  a  fiower  of  exact  expression  is.  the  one  end  r  of  true 
liieiaiy  disci j^d.     To  put  his  whole  l^oaght'  nnd  express  his 
actual  emotion  isi  bis  words,  not  to  interpolate  clever  embellish* 
mentis  d&  the  object  even  of  the  catefal  writer  when  he  takes  paiz^ 
to  revise  what  he  has  written.     It  is  true  that  men.  write  feebjjf, 
who  w£te  «s  they  speak.      Spoken  language  has  eye^,  hanos, 
every  movemeht  0^  the  fiice^  every  gesfture  of  the  body,  evtery  tonei 
of  the  speakej^s  voice,  to  illustrate  it  atf  it  flows.     To  writtea  lan- 
guage ail  these  aids  are  wanting,  and  Ihe  waot  of  all  mo^  b^ 
supplied  fay  special  care  for  the  right  uise  of  words.     The  writtep^ 
words   havte   of  couiTse  their  advantage   in   their   permaxu^pce. . 
Readers  differ  fitim  IiBtenearsy  in  having  power  to  look  back,  paus^ 
where-  they  will,  vary  at  will  %he  pace  of  the  thoughts  en^eri^g 
their  odndi ;  and  writers  find  strength  in  the  liberty  of  coneentra^ 
tton  ^U8  aicquircd.  >  Bpt  it  is  the  strength  of  exact  fitness  that, 
has  to  be  sought     Even  in  the  roost  laborious  shaping  and  i?^ 
shaping  of  his  verses,  the  triie  poet  does  but  struggle  to  chsn^e 
ii^ords  iflsperfectly  expressive  of  his  thought,  for  others  that  shall . 
reproduce  it  clearly  in  the  minds  of  iitrangcrs. 

Let,  therefore,  the  modeni  Euphuist  takd  warning.  Ther^. 
are  still  many  who  aim  at  the  muItiplioAtion  of  iog^ous- 
images  and  phrases  that  mean  only.  Praise  .m^.  '  They  may  win 
a  day's  pmise,  but  their  works  will  go  the  way  of.  V£iu^)m«s.' 
As  the  strengdi  of  the  true  labourer,  is  not  eierted'throulfh  tbosb 
movements' by  which  thb  tumbler  draws  attention  to  his  suppU>- 
ness  of  ^limb,  so  neither  is  it  worth  atiy  true!  writer^s  while  to  pujt: 
the  spangles  on  his  miiid^  and  by  contortions  court  applause  ^1/ 
the  street-comers:  We  *ere  not  the  mor^  but  the  less  sure  oC 
Mr;  RusKIn's  genius  and  po\^er,  when  he  affected  the  name  of. 
^  Unto  This^  Li^ '  for  a  recent  display  of  bis  bewildeoAents  ia 

Eolitxcal  economy*  The  same  writer  opened  the  Idst  volume  of  > 
is  *  Mddem  Painters '  with  a  chapter  of  show-writing  entitltidj 
the  *  Earth  Veil,'  expressive  of  the  simplest  thought Iwitb  the  IcAsit 
possible  simplicity.  When  he  had  delighted  the  ghost  of  school*^ 
master  Holofeme^  ivith  talk  of  ^  frail-floretted  snow '  and.  dainty 
affectation  of  th^  letter  that  condemns  us  ^  s6  lot%  as  we  choose 
to  contend  rather  with  our  fellows  than  our  finlts,'  he  began,  in 
his  second  chapter,  to  be  systematic,  and  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
argument  classified  plants  with  a  conceited  extravagance  that 
Euphues  himself  could  not  have  surpassed.  There  are,  he  said, 
*  Tented  plants.  They  live  in  encampments  on  the  ground,  as 
lilies ;  or  on  surfaces  of  rock,  or  stems  of  other  plants,  as  lichens 
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Alia  th^te  atfe  ♦Building  plants.  -These  will  not 
lite  6n  the  ground,  but  eagerly  raise  edifiices  above  it/  The 
Building  plants  were  next  divided  into  *  Builders  widi  the  Shield ' 
and  *  Builders  with  the  Sword/  For  fire  maasive  volumes  of 
such  Euphuism  Mr.  Rustin  is  responsible !  '  This  is  a  gift  I 
have/  quoth  the  Schoolmaster ;  ♦  simple,  simple ;  a  foolish  «at-i 
travagant  spirit,  full  of  forms,  figures^  shapes,  objects,  ideas^ 
apprehensions,  motions,  revolutions/ 

Well    may   a    writer,  who    peihaps  is    to  bfe  regarded    as 
the  chief  of  living  third-'Class  anthon,  take  Mr.  Ru8kia>  for  a 
model  when,  intending  to  describe  ingeniously,  if  hot  tmly,  cer* 
tain  people  who  are  to  be  seen  walking  in  Regent  Street^  he 
entitles  his  essay  *  Mubic  in  Paving  Stones,'  and  opens  with  a 
compliment   to  the  *  fantastie   tissues  of  Art-thought'  in  Mr«. 
Ruskih's  *  Stones  of  Venice :' — *  Let  me  try,*  he  adds,  *  if,  striking* ' 
thei  paving-stones  with  my  iron  heel,  I  cannot  elicit  some  musit: . 
from  them.     Let  the  stones  of  R^nt  Stieet,  London,  be  my* 
Ro<^k  Harmonicon,  and  let  me  ^ssay  to  play  upon  them  snioei ' 
few  bars  more  of  the  musical  tune/ 

When  we  speak  of  third-class  authors,  we  consider  the  fiistH  • 
cla^  to  include  all  sane  wrfters  who  are  both  earnest  and 
original;  the  second,  all  who  are  earnest  without  being  ori- 
ginal j  the  third,  all,  whether  sane  or  not,  who,  although  they 
may  be- without  either  of  the  qualities  that  give  a  writer  claim 
to  be  r^membered^  know  how  to  amuse  the  crowd  in  their 
own  flay  as  n^imies:  fmitations  of  peculiarities  in  the  style  of 
Mr.  DitkHiKy  Mr;  Thadkeray,  and  Mr.  Garlyle,  constitute  indeed 
a  large  part  of  our  third-class  popular  litemture.  A  ime  and 
i*rG  vivacity  of  fancy  loads  the  delightful  writing  of  Mr,  Dickens 
with  quaint  turns  of  thought,  of  which  the  worst  axe  in  hia  own 
li^rks  not  unwelcome,  because  it  is  evident'fhat  tiiey  are  part  of 
the  natural  movement  of  a  singularly 'active*  wit  Bixt  ^hen^ 
men  of  inferior  genius,  or  of  no  genius,  are  tempted  io  beat  the 
cbntents  of  their  heads  for  dislocated  thoughts,  theeducoted 
public  is  aggrieved,  although  an  ill-taught  crowd '  may  M '  con-« 
ttoted.  Mr.  Thackeray's  imitators  deal  in  abuse  of  ^atenthesis, 
and  with  an  obtrusive  familiarity  take  readers  by  thp  bnttoh  for 
small  pdrsonal  suggestions  and  diseussions.  Upon  Mr.  Carlyle*s 
*  Apes  of  the  Dead  Sea '  and  *  Cesspools  of  the  Universe '  we 
need  not  dwell.  Mr.  Carlyle's  labour  to  be  peculiar  has  crippled 
in  his  own  case  an  otherwise  sound,  individual,  and  very  faultless 
English  style.  The  fault  is  second  nature  to  him  now.  But  so 
must  Lyly's  have  been,  after  his  brains  had  suffered  a  few  years 
of  beating. 

The  extravagant  conceits  with  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  flavours 
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sermons  for  the  million  owe-  to  the  same  perverted  taste  their 
popularity.  Of  strange  sbiKhdns  with  Strange  titles  the  number 
is  increasing.  It  iar  to  be  noted,  howerer,  that  religious  Euphuism, 
dating  from  Puritati  days,  has  been  cherished  as  a  part  of  rrfi- 
gion  itself  by  some  communities.  It  is  now,  we  believe,  repre- 
sented M^  a  journal  called  *  The  Earthen  Vessel.' 

But  •^Ky  mUdtiply  examples  when  we-fepeak  of  a  defect  so 
coramoW  that  it  is  difficult  to  take  tip  a  boik  or  jourhal  addressed 
to  the'main  body  of  the  people  ih  which  evidence  of  it  is  not  to 
be  foiihd?  *  It  is  nbtonl^^  by  affected  similitudes  that  authors 
may  pretend  tci  put*  into  'tteir  refiid^rs*  mouths  *  finer  bread  than 
is  made  of  wheat'  Whatever  is  wiitteh  for  display  is  written 
badly.  Direct,  manly  presentment  of  what  has  to  be  presented, 
a  matter  worthy  to  ber  -tpH,-quigtly  told,  iirpure  and  wholesome 
English,  with  no  paltry  playing  upon  words,  and  no  more  stir  of 
fancy  or  dppeat  tO  the  emotions '  tiian  arisfes  naturally  rrom  the 
working  of  a  mind  intent  1ipon  its  thought,  is  ttbw  hbld  to 'be 
poor  entertainment  (or  the  English  people.  TThe  writer  of  a 
popular'  article  seldoitt  appears  to  bte  much  concerned  about  bis 
subject,  while  he  is  by  far  too  pfiuch  concerned  about  the  pa^em 
of  its  ornamental  coverings.  Smartness  he  thinks  to  be  n^ore 
needful  than  wisdom,  more  needful  even  than  exact  truth ;  fot  it 
is  often  evident  that  he  has  wilfully  spoilt  thfe  fair  tellmg  of  i^at 
he  thiaks  or  lu|X)w«^  tl^rough   drrad  o(.  l^ei^g,  dull/  fg<  /t>mg' 

literal.  ^        .■  ■     -.  '     ••    .'•"•^ -     •'•  - 

In  the  last  holiday  season  a  conspici^ous  e^e^mpjo^f  ^,4^.gi;a- 
dation  of  the  public  taste  was  to  be  found  in  nearly  ajl  our  theatres. 
The  disposition  towards  meretricious  ornament'  in  literature  has 
brought  upon  the  stage  entertainments  called  burlesques,  in 
which  a  story — it  may  be  some  good  old  fairy  tale — is  told  in 
language  of  whith  ev^ty  litte  bristles  with  puns.  The-  essenee  <lf 
a  pun  b^ittgf  tdkllsttrftetatt^tion  from  the  sense  of  worda,  J»nd  fir 
it  upon  tlieir  m^tie  sound,  interest  in  the  action  represented  i« 
abolished,  as  beside  the  purpose  of  the  author.  The  story  told 
has  been  deliberately  and  entirely  sacrificed  to  the  di^lay  oivet^ 
bal  ingenuity.  The  estimate  of  public  taste  which  justifies  iMsf 
meretricious  style  we  nevertheless  believe  to' be  as  unfounded  as  it 
is  contemptuous. '  Complaint  a^gainst  the  literature  of  the  sanoeboat 
which  too  constantly  is  set  before  them,  we  have  ajgain  and  again 
heard  even  from  intelligent  mechanics.  Plainer  and*  more  sub- 
stantial fare  in  honest  work  of  the  historians,  biographers,  tra- 
vellers, essayists,  and  poets,  who,  standing  'in  ihe  first  rank  of 
contemporary  literature,  maintain  the  dignity  of  English  thought 
and  English  speech,  is  sought  out  and  enjoyed  by  very  many  of 
the  men  who  arc  considered  able  to  understand  and  enjoy  nothing 

that 
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that  is  set  before  thent  sensibly.  More  is  to  be  said  upon  this 
subject  than  we  have  room  to  saji^ow.  ,  Qur  purpose  has  been 
not  to  dpflne  at  length  the  errors  of  tbe^  present,  but  to  read,  at  a 
time  whei^  there  is  need  of  it,  one  of  the  profital^e  lessons  of  the 
past   r     '  -.  .  ' 

By  the  fate,  then,  of  the  writers  who  hare  flat^red  fashion  and 
are  reajd  no  more,  .let  modern  £uphajjst&  be  warned,  ^[othipg  is 
lasting  that  is  feigned,,/  John  Ji*yly. -censured,  as  w^ Jiave  seen, 
the  mea  who  desired  '  to  ep^t  fii*er  lMpeac|  than  is  ipad^.  of  wheat,' 
while  he,  himself  yielded  to  the mste  ,i9f' ibis  .da^  for  affected 
writing ;.  and.  the  e^d  is,  that,;  with  allats  wit  and.i^yorthiness  of 
pmpose,  ^  EuphuBs '  is  depd.  7        >>  "        r    '/.  ' 
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2.  LifeofJh  fkirl  of  I>undoml4j.Gj[;:.%,,':By  Joseph  Allen. 
London,  1861.  . ,  .   r  .  ..    ,  j  .  •  '     .. 

3.  Trial  of  Lo^d  CochranCy^^r  .Taken. in  shorthand  by. William 
Brodie  Gurney..   .       •      ..       r  .    .. 

4.  Jfansard^p  jPi^fiamenjtflry  Debates^  1814. 

rpHOMAiS  'tenA'  tarl  oif  Dundonald  lies,  full  of  years  and 
JL  full  of  honours,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  After  singular 
vicisiitufd^s'  of  ririiitation  and  adventure, 

...^     .-f  The  sound  of  tbp^eho.wraught  for, 

Ana  the  feet  pf  those,  tie, fought.for,  ^ 

.  •  ,       Echo  round  his  bones  fon  evermore.' 

He wasunivei^lly acknowledged  as  ani intrepid  a^djndefatigable 
naval  ofBcier,  of  cwHess  .resources  and- hrilWwit!  ingenuity.  He 
was  a  fearless  and  umx)9ipn>misin[g  ^laimaQt  of  whatever  he 
deemed  to  be  the  rights  of  himself  or  others,  a-  loud  declaimer 
against  all  abuses  that  he  ^  could  detect  in  the  government  of  his 
owh  service,  and  a  thorough-going  parliamentary  representative 
of  a  Radical  metropolian  borough. ,  His  reverses  were  not  less 
striking  than  his  triumphs*  We  find  him  convicted  in  a  court 
of  justice  as  a  fraudulent  conspirator  against  the  interests  and 
rights  of  the  public,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  fine,  and 
the  pillory ;  cUsmissed  from  the  navy,  and  degraded  from  the 
noble  order  of  knighthood  his  conspicuous  gallantry  had  right- 
fully earned.  He  has  overlived  his  shame,  and  renovated  his 
fame.  He  lived  to  see  the  popular  sentiment  in  regard  of  his 
reputation  reverse  the   verdict  of  the  jury  who  tried  him ;  to 

command 
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command  a  British  iket;  to  h&  lod^  up.. to  aod  iiuoted  cooe 
move: at  a  xuime  of  legitimate  weight  aad  authority  m  his  ooius- 
txfn  maritime  wars ;  to  be  reinstated  in  his  knightij  dignity ;  and 
to  sink  into  r^at  amid  the  unaEiimous  rcsgret  and  admiration  <if 
the  press  and'  lOse  people.  Seldom  has  such  a  loud  crj  riseq  up 
aftei<  th^  death  of  a  popular  hero,  to  celebrate  a  caneer  of  patent 
incompleteness;  a  career  which  fiost  of  his  later  critics  agiee 
with  Uflmielf  in  Tnaintaining'  to  have  been  lopped  ai«d  deikaoded 
of  ite'  pbopev  developmafit  by  the  cruel  and  base  pomecution  af 
oppoiiiigf ,  political  aii4  professional  factions,  ajod  by  no  fauk  of 
his  i»wi^  F«t>m  the  nnfailtng  brilliancy  of  his  early  explails  v 
an  English  seamaa,  and  his  equally  marvellous  advientnres  as  a  ow- 
mopolitan  liberal  adventurer^  as  well  as  from  the  sympathy  which 
naturally  attaches  to  the  chasaoter  of  aoy  man  so  very  eminent, 
whose  life  hds  been  rightly  or  wrongly  overshadowed  with  so 
igiest'a  cbud,  ibs  wprkl  has  readily  credited  his  posthumnnui 
repntatioKi  with  ^'all  that  flod|^  have  faeea/  It  speaks  of  Lord 
Coohxane.as  potentially  and  virtually  a  second  Nelson  in  his 
country's  history,  as  a  kind  of  uoMfiUed  prophecy  like  the 
young  Marcdlus  of  Virgil — si  qua  faia  asperu  rwnpai-^i£  he 
-oonld  but  havie  broken  Ibe  spell  of  a  haish  and  unmerited  ovo»- 
whelming  destiny. 

The  l»re  facts  of  Lord  Cocbraae's  pnofessioaal  caneer  ;ita(|ue»- 
tionably  a£ford  the  most  ample  and  legitimate  cause  iox  the  regret 
that  such  promise  should  never  have  been  adequateiyi  fulfilled. 
He  was  by  nature  peculiarly  gifted  for  some  of.  ^he  most  impor- 
tant duties  >  of  the  service;  sagacious  and  daring  to  a  degree  in 
conception  and  execution,  ca<bn  aad  ooid  Auader  any  circuia- 
stances,  ambitious  and  compnehensive  in  his  geneml  views  of 
naval  warfare,  and,  as  we  have  said,  of  infitiite  and  originfi|l 
genius  an  'cmergency.i  Leas  than  this  cannot  be  said  in  praise  «if 
Urn,  upon  ths  anthQi\ity  of  lecognised  history  and  public  doois- 
anenta  abne4  TJus  pelnaal  of  his  autobiography  adda  a  clear  land 
vivid'  piiBtureaqneness  to  the  detail  of  his  adventures,  but  hardly 
affofda  any  ff€^  material  ..upon  which  to  form  a  moie  unheaif- 
tating  and  absolute  judgment  as  to  .the  place  he  wonld  have 
historically  oocup^daa  one  of  England's admimls,  had  he iheos 
called  to  tfaalb  rank  ka.  thfi  natural  course  of  his  caneer.  The 
positive  qualities  of  professional  genius  which  he  so  eminently 
displayed,  and  the  most  available  jx>ttgh  test  of  ability,  the  sufceess 
he  actually  obtained,  go  far  to  command  our  belief  that  with  suck 
an  opportunity  he  would  have  won  for  himself^  under  favourable 
circumstances,  a  name  in  naval  story  as  high  aa  Nelson'&  The 
chief  doubt  whether  he  would  have  done  so  is  suggested  by  his 
personal  temperi  as  xeflectad  alike  by  bis  acted  life  and  by  his 

autobiography. 
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■ntolnagfwphjr.  «  Whcfw  a  anan's  ifhsAe  iuiitoT3r  is  iingedl.iirkii  iise 
colonrof  a  perpetiial  ^iwaiice  of  OBeicind  orotheoTyit  is. natural 
•losnipeGt,  land  ofjben  easy* to  tsac%some'waait  of  Jogioal  power  or 
&iiii0ss.af  monLl  jodgment  la  weigking>aB  emparta  statement 
of  piofesskinalf«ir  aocial  iajmies^  it  is  dif^cait  >dhtfaya  to  'diseii- 
minate  between  a  keen  sensitiveneBS  to  injiutioe  and. a  teooency 
ta  insabordinadon.  There  appears  to  be  a  paxticskir  <lass  of 
:eaoitBble  asidselfHCOilfident  raesi  of  genins,  in  whom  the.  aente  of 
«  rperpetnuled  er  sup|K>sed  wrong  is  qaackly  engrafted,  on  liie 
imind^  and  aa  qaicklif  becomes  a  fiaed  idea.:  It  is  practieally 
^Bsdess  in  such  a  case  to  expeet  ratioiia}  fairness  tovasde  an 
^eftading  aaperior  or  adinoraary.  T^ose  who  ase  not  ^ith.such  a 
taaivore  against  him.  WhaieiPer'  is  erideot  to  him :  as  trath^  is 
ao  aekfHivideat  as  tot  foroa  him  to  assume  disUenesty  on  the  part 
of  all  who  hold  liie  oontrary^  When  Napier  and  Outram  had! 
HiBoe  disagreed  in  opinicm  ^ipon  a  acatious  <point  af  polioyy  Napier 
waa  aaaUe  to  find  anything  that  waa  not  bad  in  iibet  noble 
character  of  which  he  hald  icnce  to  emphatioally  expressed  his ' 
admimtion.  3aeh  a  will  aa  oonteiited  with  no*  superior nvho 
is  not  ready  to  repcme  mtxauided  tmst  ill  the  discretion  of  his 
•aDbordinBtei;-a  price,  ior  the  use  of  genioB  whidi  som^tiaQes 
it  may  be  right  and  expedient  to  pay,  though  for  i^eiiising  to  pay 
-it'llpe-  superior  dass  «ot  nacessarily  desen^e  to  be-  classed  as  a  ibol 
tor  a  ralgue;'  In' short,  it  is  a  human' infirmity  compatible 
tridi  geniba  of  a- very  high  order,  to  be  neither  temperate  nor 
i^Sical;-^  h  niMSt*  always  be  a  qnestioa  of  which  the  answer  will 
idepead  tan:  particular  circumstances,  how  fair  such  an  inftmity 
inay^  on  'any  given  Occasiosi^  interfere  with  the  saceesa  which 
'otherwise  >that  geniiis  might  comaiand  or  deserve.  The  <quick 
^wev  of  mental  oancentratton,  which  is  oile<peoaUar  msjdbof 
tanilitary  genina  on  a  great  scale,  willgederally  go  far  to  oeutrolisse 
-the  want  of  logical  or  temperate  power  of  veasoninginrthe  direct 
Ucsi  of  those  mpid  and  efeD*diaBging  oonriiiaatdolis  which  gOFem 
the  foxtnheS'Of  <a  Oset  oi:  army.  But  where  auchdefecta  are 
patekit  upon  the  character,  it  ia  icpiposaible  to  feel 'savs  how  far 
tida'  compensation  will  reach  until  tiiet  problem  hai  adtually  been 
Aned.  Loid  Dnnddnald'  is  ncKW-  registered  araoiig  ihe  great  dead, 
^mcTnmwmeontmnioapax  impeni^  and  so  woaM  otheka  have  been 

Up  to  the  great  Uow  4o  his  feputatioa,  which  j^cticaUy  ended 
4be  opportunities  of  hia  naval  career  in  the  semce  of  England, 
aiii  drove  him  to  seek  employment  for  his  restless  energy  and 
peace  far  hia  angry  spirit  in  the  waters  of  Chili  and  Greece,  the 
piofassional  foxtune  of  Lord  Cochrane  was,  we  venture  to  think, 
not  as  a  whole  obviously  unequal  to  his  merits.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  rules  and  usages  of  the  naval  service  neither  were  nor 

are 
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are  perfect,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  they  were  not  made  to 
bend  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  or  glorifying  Lord  Cochrane. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  uq||er  those  rules  he  did  enjoy  and 
profit  by  opportunities  of  distinguishing  himself  as  a  seaman, 
and  of  acquiring  a  fortune,  which  many  another  officer,  as  am- 
bitious and  perhaps  as  capable,  has  through  a  long  and  hard 
service  sighed  for  in  vain.  The  rough  and  the  smooth  must  be 
taken  together  in  the  naval  and  military  services  of  Great  Britain  ; 
services  not  created  and  exclusively  maintained  for  the  better 
provision  of  individual  aristocratic  cadets  (as  Mr.  Bright  is  fain  to 
suppose),  but  in  order  to  supply  a  need  of  the  whole  state  in  the 
most  efficient  manner.  An  officer  even  of  proved  capacity  has 
no  absolute  right  to  complain  personally  of  not  receiving  employ- 
ment equal  to  his*deserts,  as  long  as  he  does  not  see  those  who 
are  less  capable  put  over  his  head,  or  receiving  the  desired 
employment  in  his  place.  The  principle  of  professional  selec-  * 
tion  and  promotion  is,  what  will  be  most  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  ?  If  once  the  question  is  looked  at  from  a  point  of  view 
which  concedes  an  absolute  right  as  vested  among  the  compe- 
titors for  active  service,  it  is  theoretically  the  fairest  plan  that 
every  man  who  enters  the  service  should  have  the  same  chances 
of  employment  and  distinction.  The  right  to  preference  ac- 
quired by  superior  skill  on  the  part  of  one  soldier,  sailor,  or  other 
workman,  over  his  fellow,  is  simply  co-extensive  with  the  degree 
to  which  his  services  are  a  better  bargain  to  the  country  which 
employs  him.  If  he  is  left  unemployed,  or  without  the  encou- 
ragement of  «  reasonable  recompense,  it  is  the  country,  and  not 
the  individual,  that  has  the  greatest  cause  for  complaint 

In  accordance  with  a  practice  not  unfrequent  in  Lord  Coch- 
rane's  early  days,  his  name  was  entered  upon  the  books  of  the 
ships  commanded  by  his  uncle.  Captain  Cochrane,  several  years 
before  he  actually  went  to  sea  in  1793  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen. It  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  discuss  the  abstract 
merits  or  demerits  of  such  an  exercise  of  private  patronage.  In 
effect  it  enabled  Lord  Cochrane,  by  virtue  of  his  nominal  ser- 
vice, to  become  a  lieutenant  within  two  years  of  his  first  joining 
his  uncle's  ship,  the  *  Hind.'  In  four  years  more  he  gained 
another  step  in  rank,  and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
little  14-gun  brig,  the  'Speedy,'  in  which  he  was  to  do  such 
good  service  among  the  privateers  and  merchantmen  on  the 
coasts  of  Spain  and  Italy.  It  was  to  the  kindness  of  Lord  Keith, 
who  had  taken  him  as  supernumerary  lieutenant  on  board  his  o^n 
flag-ship,  and  given  him  the  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself 
for  intrepidity  and  skill  in  a  boat  expedition  and  as  a  prize- 
master,  that  he  owed  this  early  recognition  of  his  professional 
capacity  in  the  promotion  to  a  separate  command. 

During 
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During  the  fourteen  months  covered  by  his  cruises  in  the 

*  Speedy,'  Lord  Cochrane  displayed  in  the  most  unmistakeable 
manner  the  qualities  of  calculated  daring  and  cool  ingenuity  which 
afterwards  marked  him  so  strongly.  He  could  stow  away  a  whole 
broadside  of  his  craft  in  his  coat-pockets ;  but  on  the  well-stored 
cruising-ground  which  Lord  Keith  had  assigned  to  him  he  cap- 
tured prize  after  prize  so  uninterruptedly  as  to  give  him  a  popular 
reputation  among  the  common  seamen,  which  proved  invaluable 
for  securing  the  hearty  and  confident  execution  of  all  his  orders. 
The  romantic  exploits  of  the  formidable  little  brig  culminated  in 
her  capture  of  the  Spanish  xebec-frigate  '  Gamo/  of  32  guns, 
manned  by  a  crew  six  times  as  numerous  as  that  of  the  ^  Speedy.' 
A  stroke  of  inventive  readiness  which  marked  the  engagement, 
the  device  of  blackening  the  faces  of  half  his  crew,  for  fiie  pur- 
pose of  distracting  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards  at  the  critical 
moment  of  boarding,  was  perhaps  the  most  characteristically  ori- 
ginal contrivance  ever  put  into  practice  even  by  Lord  Cochrane. 
A  similar  fertility  of  resource,  in  combination  with  coolness  and 
forethought,  had  alone  secured  the  escape  of  the  '  Speedy '  from 
a  heavy  Spanish  frigate  a  short  time  earlier,  by  the  accurate  per- 
sonation of  a  Danish  brig-of-war  in  quarantine.  But  the  cruises 
of  the  '  Speedy '  were  not  destined  to  last  for  ever ;  and  Lord 
Cochrane  found  himself  in  July,  1801,  a  prisoner  on  board  a 
French  line-of-battle  ship,  after  having  taken  with  his  14-gun 
brig  some  fifty  vessels,  mounting  altogether  more  than  120  guns, 
although  the  '  Speedy '  had  not  actually  been  at  sea  during  more 
than  a  year.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  exchanged  within 
a  few  weeks,  and  shortly  received  his  promotion  to  post-rank, 
within  eight  years  of  his  first  joining  the  service. 

His  first  great  grievance  against  the  Admiralty  began  to  shape 
itself  from  this  time.  Lord  St  Vincent,  then  the  First  Naval  Lord, 
had  been  vehemently  pressed  by  the  friends  and  relatives  of  Lord 
Cochrane  to  promote  him,  in  reward  for  his  gallant  exploits  with 
the  '  Speedy,'  especially  the  escape  from  the  large  Spanish  frigate 
and  the  taking  of  the  ^  Gamo.',  It  appears  that,  although  the 
facts  were  privately  known,  the  official  despatch  announcing  this 
capture  did  not  reach  the  Admiralty  before  the  anival  of  the 
news  that  the  '  Speedy  '  had  in  her  turn  been  captured  ;  and  the 
formal  necessity  for  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  her  loss, 
whenever  Lord  Cochrane  should  be  exchanged,  rendered  his  im- 
mediate promotion  impossible.  Before  that  exchange  took  place 
some  of  the  commanders  junior  to  Lord  Cochrane  had  been 
already  promoted  for  services  subsequent  to  the  capture  of  the 

*  Gamo.'  When  Lord  Cochrane  was  acquitted  by  court-martial 
of  any  blame  for  the  loss  of  the  '  Speedy,'  his  commission  as 
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positcrfptun  took  date  bom  that  acquittal,  and  was  not  (as  he 
oo^jK^ved  JuRiflelf  Entitled  to  expect)  iatitedated  from  the  time  of 
tb^  teflloit  of: which  it  was  tlM»  reward*     Nor  did  his^  lieutenant 
receive  ttnjr  promotion  for  the  conspicuous  part  he  had  played  in 
the  Bamb:  action.     Lord  St.  Vincent  clearly  thought  that  the 
pressiire  exerted  on  the  Admiralty  in  behalf  of  Lord  Cochrane 
vivtoally  amounted  to  a  claim  aa  of  nighty  which  he  entirely 
refused  to  concede;     He  may  have  meant  to  mack  thil»  vefgea)  in 
the  lermaof  the  prbmiition.    But  whaterer  were  the  merits  o£*the 
two  casesi  and  however  great  the  characteristio  pertinacity  o£ 
Iiogrd^Stl  Viiiceht  in  declining*  to  ovetstep  the  routine  limita  of. 
official  enthusiasm  .in'  the  apportionment  of  the  reward  for  an  • 
extmokxlineirily  gallant  and  suocessfy  dded,  it  is  also  clear,  upon ' 
Lord  Cochrane's  lownahowing,  that,  in  the  style  of  his  importa-t ' 
nate  application^  to  the  -  Admiralty   for  justice  to  his  officer, 
the:  yioung  .captain  acted   in  defiance  alike  of  common  tutiM 
and ;  decorum.      It  is   hardly  surprising,   if  a  flagrant  insult, 
under  the  .guiaev. of  an.  arg>ament  as  to  the  oomparative  claims  . 
of  the  >Qffi<;eys  ptoriioted  in  Loxtd  St  Vincent's  own  flag^ship  ) 
aftor-  thr>'  l^ettle   in   which;  his  title*  was  gained,   induced  the  i 
Firat  Loxd  bf  the  AdmiraHy  not'  tonly  to  refuse  to  entertain  any  • 
furthet  appiicationfsv'bnt  tp  plao^.a   signifiQanl;  mark  in  his 
miemeory  against  the  name  of  the  young  JqtA  who  could  so  forget  * 
hitnael£*'l]l  a  cMCvice  of  which*  di^pliiie)ia!  (the  first  oonditicln 
and  the  main  stay,  it. is  tiot  merely .esicusaUerfbai  necesaliry  that- 
tbe  f  cholerieword  ^  of  the  captain  should  >:be>tTealed  al  ^preadlw 
ing< to. blasphemy  in ilhe  toldier.t  '.  .  ^  :!      „,<.(. 

:  Now  t  that  he  had  (as  he  thought)  made  Lord  St.  Vincent}  i  his 
enemy,  L<lNrd  tCoohntnd^s  next  command  was  a  aev^e  dilMippoinlhu 
nuvit  to»an  enorgetib  t^nd  ambitious  young  officei*.     He  was  ot^M 
dQtnned tin' 1808  to^thei  <  Artib/  a  slow  and  dangerous  sailer,. dndj^ 
to^tvhal}(he»  considered  a  penal  station-^eing  sent  to  cruise  nortb-  I 
east  oCttieOrfcney  Isles^  for  the  protection  of  the  British  fisheries  i 
ia. those  s0as^<the  existence  f!>t  which  he  alleges  to  have  beea  in«r  *. 
vc^ted^  for  the  oceaaion.     Other,  captains,  less  obnoxious  to  Lord 
St.  Vtncent,  took  their  turn  in  the  foreign  pri^ae  fishing-grounds  of  | 
whieh  he  bad  dajoyed  so  golden  a  j^retaste  in  the  *  Speedy/  Lord  ' 
Cochrane  had  now  to  take  the  rough  in  tbrn  with  the  smooths  Had  : 
he  disciplined  hib.mind  in  so  doing,  it  might  have  been  the  better 
for  him..  After  a  year's  relegation  to  the  *  Arab '  and  the  Orkneys 
(a  ship  dnd.  a  station  to  which  perhaps  some  other  deserving  officer 
was,  after  all^  glad  enough  to  be  appointed  on  their  being  left 
unoccupied),  Lord  Cochrane  was  transferred  by  Lord  MelvUJe  to 
the  'Pallas/  a  new  and  awlft-sailing  38-gun  frigate,  and  sent  for 
a  short  cruise  off  the  Western  Islands.     The  smooth  bad  come 

after 
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after  tbe  rouglrr  Wheh  tliq^^PsiUdb '> vetdrn^ ioiPlymn^^Btfter 
a  f€npriinoiiUi9'"0]rtiie,  ih  whiclK>8l[e  owfed  of»d>  ha£rbTeiMlth')e8eaipe 
in.a  chase  byiithr^e  Fr^dilliacMof-lHLttki  shipsfto^briqpid^'Aoiible;* 
exei^uted  itvith  brilliant  seamansbip  by  her  crew  and  captain,  she 
hot^  thvee  tait^olden  candlesticks  glittering  at  her  mast-^beads-^ 
a  tokto>^liioh.  ixiigbt'biilve>  bel^>nged  to  tib^  da;^' of/ Drake  or' 
nahugh;  '  Hcn^  > oomniaQder:  waa  nbcbfer  by<  i^oind- 75)000// '(valors' 
bis  Ucgtaptid0,  Mr.  'Allen)  than'wbeci  he  fiuiled/     >  •., .  .  ;  I,  . 

I;6M  Coebrania's' later  wtxAia  inUie  ^  PaUas,' ^^beh  attaobed  to 
tlio  blme-t-isquqdron,  under  Vice^Adiniial  Tbombolroagh^  was  of' 
ai  viete  glorious '  if  of  a  lesi  iuerativexbarkctbr;     The  ieifttbigH>i]t ' 
ofi^be^  Ftencrh  brig  'Tapagensaf  :wf4i'  biin  boats  in  thri  moutb  >df<' 
tbtt'iGaroBDe',  whilej^mtbclnly  forty  hande'Ieft  on  boaxd  the 
frigate^  I  iiecliioVe  thme  large  Frebcbcorvelttes  on '  shore  fby  fibeer< 
audacdty  ^fl  ddmeanoiir,   and  the   fiSngle^andied '  4x>inbat.  pf  the>  • 
^Falias,f<f  dose  to  the   battevies  of :  thd  Isle  ofAia,  ::ivithahe'' 
mbre^'powerful  Freneb  £igate,  ^Minerme'  aaid  ibree  brigs,  drdw^ 
even  m>m   Lordii'St  Vincent-  as   Oammander^^-Gbdef'of 'the 
Channel  Fleet  a^  high  >€</nuii^ndationibf  itbb'brilUaot  braveiyi'of 
the!  tnbn  ^vAma  Ik&  Pir$t  iLord  he  bad  banished.  1k>  t&e  Nordil  Seasf  <  > 
in'an  oU  eoliien'    When  aft^r<>the  la^aotibii.thfi'*  Pallas'  #as  ' 
s^tl  home' tO'' repair  idaooiageB,  her  paptain  iandii'OieTrtfqie  trans- 
ferred to  tb^i^Imfj^iktse/A^line  fHgkte  «oarryiikg*44' mns,  and* 
ordeHttdt'to  tqdin  ttieiCbahnei  iFldet     A  suocesaful  bbat-^ttaok  • 
updkt  a^battety  Mskriibe  moatU  of  the  Garohner  was'the  chief' 
czjiloh'ifi^kfa' <^lkffai^eiizkl  linrd  Cqcbrane's  fii^st  cruise'  ki> his' 
new  command  ;  but  the  details  offaii^iadventuxies  in^  h^  ih  thd  > 
Mtditbtraneafn  ^  y ear  ilader^  in  1808^,  sie  <if  dndlessl  variety  ai^d 
intlsmsVi'  'I^^^'t^i^tflt;  'to  inagf^rate'&e  e}&ori|irodhded  bythia^ 
single  firi^at^^in  haraitoiagtbe  French^  talcing  thfe  roasts'  of  Lan-->f 
gdadocrabd'Cataloiria.     Thetakofdelegrkpbstatibibs'destj'oyed,  ' 
batterieB  and- castles  taken' by  storm,  gfun-*boats  sunkor^cabtuykl,' ) 
false  «d4nbi/  and'  ^enerd  insecurityi  spread  oiretii  leng-Kn^  oTishote 
byiitbtt'  swiftnebs  and  s/barpnesis  df^  bk>w8' mostly  > 'Struck  inibe^' 
daErkf  teiidev  a  plain  story  fn»m'the  \d^  of  the  ^  Imp^rieus J '  as 

SibtitJ-eimeand  ii^id as; a  highlty^sjfiioed  nautical  rbmtmcet  iThe 
dfonde  by'L;0|d  Cothvan^  and  part  of  his  •  crew  of  theialinost  Un- 
tenable Odstle  Trinidiid^  at  Rosas,  proT«d  that  hisresivirtes  were 
as  (available  and  his  ^tiUcralship^s  clever  in  standing  a  siege  by 
land  as  in  conducting  ail  aitack  by  sei^.':  His  Gomm&nder^n- 
Chief  in  the  MedStenknean^'Lo^  Ccdlinjiwoody  appreciated  most 
hi|;Uy:  the  impofrtance  and' the  brillianc;^.x>f  theie  performances, 
and  felt  that  be  was  best  serving  the  interests  of  the  nation  by 
leaving  Lord  Cochrane  in  the  most  independent  situation  with 
general  instructions.      The  despatches  sent  home  by  Lord  Col- 
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lingwDod  •  certainly,  ii^vite  mp^e  atteptiop  to  ^he,  peculiar  capa- 
cities . whidbi .  diitfngttiiihe^  \  Lpr^. .  CJoi^^a W. . .  fts .  an  officer  than 
appears. at. first  sight  \j^hai;s^  been  givei^  ,tben(i  by,the\^4Dairalty 
of  the  time.  Whether,  .a^  >Xx>r<i  .Cgchr^^  and /Ki&,  panegyrists 
assert,:. tbeaesyicesi.iQf/ the,  q^p^n.,pf  jth^  '.  Imperieuse '  were 
unduly  iifigl^tedout^,^%lin§  pr9p^^Q|a;]|id,  sheer  fficti^ops  anta- 
goBismr  ,ta  ibe  KadiwJL.:Mf9m?>0i;.iw  ^ei^^inster,.  isj  another 
qneilaon ')akK>geih?r.v.  i4i?  it.  i^  ;:«in^n?[jl^ifQcl  .hpw,,ix^a^^y  jeoxs 
elAps^  . faef(pr«j ,  ihft  Kwifl^ilanc  Tm^\'¥.^,  .givpn  tq, .tto.  veteran 
Bol^eos.  oliJWleJliiigtpiiinit  ,4ppfta^,  h??41)f .  ftecass^ixj ,  tp  Allege  a 
spetific  prfVitioai  spile  |9gftiili|V.Lpr4pocti^me  a^.the.  oaty  ^t^nal 
cKplaaaation;ef 'iiisf  haying|fl9ffpiY^,,nq  .d^c^^i^tivp^badgq^for  his 
gtieitilla!  6pi9imtiQns  .in-  I808n%i.j.;  Tbep^J^yp.  ii?jpprti^q<2r.  of 
militaryi«pet^tip>W(pttr,^  4isitappe  ^f^  a3  ja^  ;cule,  xq^g^y  ,piea^|ired 
in  the  aniiwt  of  the  l^aWip,.  s^s.  w^JJ  ^^7ia  ^h^  pffjpi*!  JPin^i^i  hy  the 
greartnfss  i«£  the^forpe  wip^pyedi  ,oa  ,lpptb.  si4f s.  .  It  is  ^nly  pf .  late 
yeari^^(tfj.eM^»M>iow).  tl^.il^^  P«Pfl^P^I^J>te,ge»C5P^l^^  ^4  the 
critical- impontattfp  ofjjtbei  P^i^^i^lar  JT^if  j  it^pl^  i\ayq  bei^.^e- 
quatelyiiapprefliftlied  by  CQirfinf^i,sta^^e^^,of  t)tij?  h^toqr.  flf  the 

.  .!Botiiif:ni>  aolW  re<?.o9ipei>^  awl,Wj  9ffif4if^  offiwlpr**^ 
rewarded X(9r4  Cp^hpaHe.  for^  bi5»bf}Uia«^  ;<|9^ff Jtqyyifgifviflp^  m  the 
Mediterranean,  the  AdmiraUiy,.ft^i¥f(f,,^i)  )ifsj ,^|i;ff>^-  i^jEng- 
landf^MJi  k^yj<f!life  18Q9,  tl?at  thejfj.yf^i'p.j^fiy  WaJ?e,ftt.  his* value. 
The,  idea;.o|>4lqstfpywig;  by  llT^n^hips.^jl^ft  &pnf^  ffl\w¥on' 
then.:blo«kad^  byj,tb^  QMn#  fl^fiff)A^<Jtofd^,fW 
broachfed  in  jWilWSflonfl^Wfltbfl^iw^/Bp  A,^vc{\f^jAj^x^JM^ 
the  Adflairal^  c  liwd^^^^t'VfP^fFy^  ,WPfp)jt^ 
the  Fii^.  |^a,t^l,fi^r4i  4H^rd..Mulgj;ayq^.^a,toJh€;.|^iJb\li^ 
such, a  sch^r?|^o-/W'ft'ihigJ^,CGinxp^.^exrt  q^YldiFS^P.^^i.TP^^ 
the  pfdfesjiiQnal  pkij),,  Jojw,!  kupivjedgfl,  j3^i|:)g,.an4j.d4f«r^Upn  of 
Lord  G»c\m'Mi  than  wi^  p;iyo}vpd.  jp .  !U)rd,  ^^ulgifaye's  o<^  to 
him  ifii  coipducjt  tbe»fir^^ip^  ^msp^f,  ^Clhci.deeffi^d  the  aj^ck 
practicable. ,.  The  pre^Jpr^nce  g^yen^  ^^m  over.^y^y  offic^.j^hen 
serving  in  Lord  Gajfiibie]:'^  fl?et  for  the  difccti^  pf  so-  hazarflous 
and  so  important  a  s^rv^cej  implied  the  recoghitipApjr  bi^  past 
exploits  as.  the  strongest  guarantee  for  his  right  jui^ment  and 
his  brilliant  execution.     Mr.  Allen  hi^ts  that  tb^s  seeming  com- 
pliment was  only  a  '  ifiachinatioa'  of  Lor4  Cochrane's  enemies, 
*  There  will  be  no  doubt,'  he  says,  /  in  the  minds  of  many  readers 
that  it  was  only  a  means  resorted  to  in  order  to  deter  him  from 
again  agitating  the  House  of  Commons  with  his  intended  motions 
on  the  Navy.'      Lord  Cochrane  was,  in  short,  on  Mr.  Allen's 
theory,  sent  out  by  a  corrupt  Admiralty  as  Uriah  into  the  front 
of  the  battle — an  inconvenience  to  be  got  rid  of  for  the  moment, 

and 
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and  a  scapegoat  in  the  end  if  the  plan  failed.  It  is  hard  that 
one  Board  of  Admiralty  after  another  should  be' charged  with  the 
crime  of  premeditated^  mkligiAty^  the  l^st,  'iiit  maliciously  not 
employing  a  great  naval  heard' In'  the*  gloriouk  risks  of  active 
service ;  the  second,  in  m^licioili^ly  so  employing  him.  ^It  is  clear 
from  the  behaviour  of  the  sehi^  officers^  'at^th«  tittle  serving  under 
Lord  Grainbier,  who'*flf  thfei?  d^^-  'sUpers^teion*  by  Jtord  Coch- 
rane as  little  shdrt  (if  kn  uhjfusti^fc(blk^inj|«ity;'ttiat  the  ^portonity 
of  distihfctron'thus'^viitf''«if#Ay  froift  tSfemseltriik>waifJcansidered 
as  the!gi«atiBSt^to!fessibhaI  ii6tAprimeflt^%<i^  fruited '«io  Uind  of 
tofMi'dus  T^IU'ieal'  iMcKihi^il)iti  ixi'iiici/anV'OjiiiiiihAng  accepted 
assbcM  afs  it^Was'offerW(.>^''I(eftwlAd«rit»l'^Ife^  had  led 

tUe^TemerdSii^'''iiitb?  MW»*6'^  it  ltrtltl^(i'Used  such 
veheinexiit  and  ifi^ubcix'diii^'  lan^H^is  to  his  GdtM»»^r4nrOrief, 
in'lfi^'iii^igftiation  ^^^^ing^  ati^ifflc^y^^^i^jiilliM^ehosen.overhis 
liea4  foi^'y  |io^  of'^iidii  ^irV,  U^1k)'^6aiy^'hfe'd%sniisbAi  from  the 
service: ' ^'However  hloriotifetl^^iiAd '4llik*«te  thcf^g^jiteibl^awptecia- 
cs^ptdliis  of  the  f^^^^ii  U  'ii^VW\!i^^\imhiAA  tbMi'^^fQdfmg'Df  the 
strongest'  persbTiai''d}^i^e^ky^M^>  j^y''hd>;^«»n^^  to 

Rear-Admiral  Harvey.  On  the  other  hari*J<t^«'«^**««K  grtmnd 
f6r^l)elliiViH^  tW^ltiV  pfivttt^j^lbtoy'WttS  illbwedf^o  •  interfere 
xviifx  the!  'fiifl<at»^l^fiyife'''A^^  the 

scheni^  iti(tfeaafe*tty  E^rd'Cdddtaiy.'   " '^^ '      '• 


-_      iP6^  W!iWh^*'A'*''d^tIh^-t5'|fcrfbrm«te^        Navy 

kif/SiiMif  'Jfftg^s,^WhfcH'  xit^piieili' thk  FWIiehJflfefet^  liy  moored 
Itfifatftm^ dbttM^litoef  mShA ithe mAriM^^fter&wo*'(8i> to^speak) 
'foriheff  by 'aii^\«io*tti6tiy  lil^^f-^lnilte^lio^'  ihWitlrti^ftfctoss  the  deep- 
' wat^k'  dhhicpiHj  ^ith ' 6iie  'flaiik '  coV^ted'  by '  the  B^yUri '  shoal,  the 
btjlfet  I'esftirig  bft  the^birt«ff^i"6f  ftirf  irf6  Bf 'Aix^'and  with  every 


plan.  TAiiFrehch  scpiadlroh  was  dttv^tt' froni  its  anchorage  in 
utter  panic  and  cdhfusioh.  'Thirteen  ships  "but  of  fifteen  were 
stranded,  and  of  these  fouf  were  taken  and  destroyed.  Whether 
any  of  the  thirteen  obght  to  have  escaped  destruction,  is  a  question 
we  do  not  intend  to  re-atgue  here.  The  court-martial  upon  Lord 
Gambier,  which  necessarily  ensued  upon  Lord  Cochrane's  public 
refusal  to  concur  in  the  proposed  Parliamentary  vote  of  dianks, 
acquitted  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  neglecting  or  delaying  to 

take 
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tdk^'  gfecttial '  miftasfei'^si  fbt  tfestrdyitag^'tlietti;'  L<#d  BtrfMltm&M, 
in  his  *Aijitobiography/  complains  of  the  admission*  iti-eVidewce 
"bifoi'e'thfecotift-iiiartiiil  of  charts  trilftilly  ftJ^ifled  in'  Ae'  intdrest 
of  L6tt!''Gambier,  and  of  th6  reje<;tibn  of  the  re^hlar' Admiralty 
'chatts,"t)!ased  upon  atithenticx  Prenbh  charts;  whith  w^re- tendered 
'fey  hfifaielf;  '  R  is  '^xffbmely  difRbtilt  to  make  otrt  from  Lord 
T)iindon&Icl's/"confltsed  and  often  c6ntraiJietory  comhi^nts  upda 
'thd  trial,  tmV'fah  th^'  alleged  feliificati^n  or  error  in  Tneagnr^ 
merit  was  relevant  to  the  rhain  issue,  or  how  far  and  fdr  irhAt 
specific  ptiVpoisle  the  on^  set  of  charts  Wiis  used  to  the  excliis^ 
of  the  <rth6r:'  Pew  persons  will  bftlievfc,  without  eridence,  what 
'tbtd 'Dunddhald  does  no<  sctuple  to  insinuate,  Ihfet  the  db»ts 
Iptoduced'anti  "^^om  to  tfy 'Lord  Gtimbier's  sailirig-master  Wfe 
exp^^My'khd  'n&i^^ly  ntaiiiifeetttred  for  the  trial  ^th  •tt''fafee 
scalef  by'Lord  Qambl^'fe  solicitor.  But  ihe  questiori  <^f  the  iftbttil 
fespoti'i^nDiHty  of  Lord  Gambler  as- Commander-in-Clnef  cbuld 
'ii6t;l}6' deeded  \tt  the  fchart^  alohej  Even  if  there  was  fait*  rooin 
for  the  heavy  sh^s  iri  sailing  trim  tt>  pass  the  ^dge  of  the  Bo^ftH 
shoEll^ih  goitig  ill  Vvith  a  favourable  wind,  without  fceifag^  ex?po»ed 
to  the  "batteries  bh  the  Isle  of  Aii:,it  ^till  does  hot  follow  "thail?  the 
'Adtniral  was  n^cfessArily  Wtohg  ftt'hesitating'tbeJLpdse  tbem| to 
the  ri^ks  of  beihg  Jniible  ^'work  out  Irt'to  open  Water  again' ttlfer 
fen'c^ilgagenlent  With  the  enemy,  whb  teVeh  when  gWiundfed  Wete 
'by  no  liie^ns  defenceless,  atid  Wh6  'WoUid  MMtalif  fttei  rfgain 
with  ihk'  6amb"tikiing  tide  which  ciirrfed  tM  EfegBsh  llneLdf-blittie 
ships  in.  ft' 5s' pt'obable  enough' '^ifhat  «^  68iibie^>'»hiil' beto 
JVelsbii,  he  would.haV^  Wifekbd  hik  fl^et  fbf 't!hd^j[?h&yt^df  teflitiing 
such  a  blbwoh  thfe  enemy',and'  for  tM'sakebf  ilie  gldf-ytttfollttw  ; 
but 'it  dilds  U'6t  ft|llbw^*ttiat  he  wa^'.distlhx:^%Vi-^'g,"tad1!ib^itfg 

26lson;  in  dcictirim^  the  edterprise.  •  AdihimJ  De  h,  Gmviei¥^«w^Ho 
w  th^-bu$iiifes&  ffotn"{hd  French  sitl6;agreefe  WithLortfCo^WWfte 

"^IJiit^irWas  *lii  mbllesse  'de  Lokl  Ga'mbier'  wM<rh  enablcfd^'the 
itidjhoirlty'of'the  French  fleet,  panic-stricken  a5  it^was,  to  es^]^ 

'^kf^'ilV '  Budx'  testin^prfy  aflfoi'ds  'a  presumption  thUf  'L6rd  Chfn- 
Bl^r'i'fcauti'on'was  carried  to  a  lifeedless  e!s:tent;'  but  it  is  by  no 
me^Jiiis  conclusive  ^s  Whis  wantof  jnstificatioti  fdrrefiisingti^rfik 
tl^e  British  fl'eiift'  ^  an  ojit!ration  which,  eren  in  Loixi  Cbchfttti^^s 
own  belief  it 'the' time,  Would  have  ehtailed  the  loids"of  three  or 
ftiutVships.  '  The'  starteinents  iti'th^  *  Auto'bio^phy  *  lire  too 
illogical  arid 'too  dbvibufely*  onesided  to'chadge  into  certainty  any 
presumption' as  to' thb  case  against  Lond' Uambier.  'Rie  rery 
strong  grounds  for  believiilg  that  Lord  Gfalnbiei*wiis  fully  justified 
in  the  course  he  adopted  are  fairly  se't  out  in  the  ^tome  of  the 
court-martial  given  in  his  Memoirs,  recently  published  by  Lady 
Chatterton«     We  have  endeavoured  merely  to  indicate  the  terms 

of 
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^  .tike  jurdttleia ;  but  we'  are.  content  to.  leare .  it  ii^  otbca:^  tc3|  b^^w 
to  atsolution.  /  ,  ,;, 

But  whatever  mi^ht  have  been  the  shortcomjgiAgs  of  Lord  Oajq^- 
bier,  was  Lord  Cochrane  the  person,  who  should  ]^aye  impugned 
.the  conduct  of  his  own  Commander-in-Chief^  in  a  matter  which 
dearly  rested  in  the  discretion  of  the  superior  officer  ? , .  Let  those 
who  doubt  compare  his  behaviour  with  that  pi  Sir  Art^i^r 
-Wellesley  towards  Sir.  Harry  Burrard  in  regard  to  the  battle  of 
Vimiero.  Sir  Arthur's  confidence  in  his  qwnpowei;  of  following 
up  the  victory  to  the  aloiost  entire  destruction  of  Junot'a  army 
was  as  absolute  as  the  confidence,  felt  by  Lord  Cochrane  when 
he  signalled  Lord  Gambier  in  Aix  Koads.  He  urged  bis  o>yp 
views  OS  strongly  and  earnestly,  though  he  would  never .  Jiiave 
dreamed  of  attempting  to  commit  his  superior  in  command  by 
acts  of  insubordinate  daring.  His  personal  disappointment  was, 
and  well  might  be,  as  great  at  the  lo^s  of  a  great  opppi^funity. 
But  when  once  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  decisiop,  was^  i^^ly 
taken  off  his  own  shoulders^  he  was  the  first  to  admit,  a^d  ine 
steadiest  to  maintain  against  a  strong  current  of  poptilar  clamour, 
tJiat  the  General  who  had  superseded  him  in  tne  rnqment  of 
,  victopry,  and  curtailed  the  gloiiy  of  his  achievement  by  a  course 
dMmetrically  opposite  to  his  judgment,  bad  decided  uppq  fair 
military  reasons,  and  isras  not  to  be  run  down  for  taking  a  (liferent 
view  from  his  own.  '  Theure  was  a  wide  difference  in  temper^  and 
in  tjxat  J^ftinesa  of  spirit  which  rests  upon  temper,  between  the 
i.dijBcipUnedi  {|nd.tb9  npdisciplined  patript  and  office]]. 

•  It  can  'haxdlj  be.  wondered  at  if  Lord  Cpohrane'^  intcmperc^ 
;  andf.  unmanageable  patriotism  left  him  few  friends,  at  the  Ad- 
^ir^iral^,  or  that  it  should  have  been  found  x^tr^p  and  mqre  difficult 
,.to,/mit  him  with  a  service  in  which  the  member  (pr  Westminster 
.>ff>i^t  employ  bis  naval  genius  with  unmjb;e4  advantfig^  to,ms 
.  coqntry.     The  obligations  of  his  conscience  towards.  1^  .^on- 
qtituents,  to  stereotype,  by  his  refusal  to  vote  thanks  for  y(Wt 
had  .been  done  under  his  own  cojoduct,  his  private  judginepijj, as 
,  an  officer  on  the  feasibility  of  what  had  been  left  undope,,.pfp- 
^  vented  his  accepting  the  so-called '  corrupt'  offer  of  an  independent 
i.  command  of  a  squadron  of  frigates  in  the  Aliediterranean.  ;  The 
same  theoretical  duty  of  not  trifling  with  his  Pariiapiexrtary  obli- 
.  gBtions  as  a  reforming  knight-errant,  compelled  him  to  resign  the 
command  of  the  *  Imperieuae'  when  ordered  to  join  ags^in  for 
foreign  service.     It  was  looked  upon  as  an  insult  and  a  snare  on 
.the  part  of  a  dishonest  Government,  ^hat  it  should  now 'offer  to  a 
patriotic  opponent  the  long'^oveted  emplpyment  at  sea,  .  The 
mildsteiial  oxgans  unfortunately  made  Lord  Cochrane  the  subject 
of  some  indifferent  squibs,  of  which  one  is  quoted  in  the  '  Auto- 
biography * 
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biografdiy  ^  as  a  prpof  ofithe  iiicky  motives,  by  wluoh  die  conclact 
of  till?  Atkniralty  was  actuated  i-^— 

*  Yod  figlit  J^o  well  anfl  fipleaVfeo  ilK  - 

Ybnr  caiitj  is  fioincwhat  odd,  B 

^^^^ Faghtiittg  abroad  yonV©  qitite  et^hmtWf  "J 

■^^si*  fin  •«  BpL'akmg  at  kviiiQ-^fi^t'tmci^^  i    ^  ^ 

^^■^              Tligroforo  jmir  fricTi^ls^  than  licMir  your^cll^  1 

^^ft                   Would  ^athcT  of  y  mi  hear ;'"  ^  ^ 

^K^M^^  '**Ajia  thixt  jcmf  namo  in  the  <?fT:^W/^j  '4 

^^■iirim    11  .  ffii^u;^  Jotttmh,  should  appear.'  '  ^ 

:  SXhp  wi^ '  (sajsJLojcd  CftCli|ra?^ej  |knd  ivie  a^rije  witkllum,  tpt 
iH>t  with  the  U"pii]^^},<j/T*ir^^|yKfe.  T^'iu^^  traaspari'Ut  thcv^^i^^^ 

iliQ  la^t^JausQ  q^  Iii$  ,cpticism)  '  is  somewlia^t  obtusf-%  but  J  he 
fei^Uncr  hpvG  espregi^i'djWas  po'  dqubt  sinccfe/  If  for  £4>rae  years 
attf ^*.  M^je  axitipn  of  ^Viit  RoacJ$  Lord  Cochrarif-  was  out  of,  ,all  but 
}>i)lHiqal,(^Wl>Ioyiii<?i2tf  w?  caimot  but  Uunkjt  wa^  bli  owci  Jfaul^ 
as  Bellas  h|&.gjf  a  test  iniBfoitune.   ,/,i.l!   j^n,,  ,Mi*il       tji^ici  »*»(*» 

Th^  Wsljcwry  of  [I^ord  OitJuan^V  eajrljest  elect topoeritig  supq^i 
at  the  nqtop;iouiJy  corrupt  boroiigb  of  Horiitoo,  standiijg  a$,b^T  did 
upon  *  po  briJj«iy  ^ .  print ipLes,  js,  a  curious  qonajn^iuary  oti  l\h 
snh$i^quentt^tvGr.  AStet  iailitig  iu  Iii*  first  cont«^t  tJiroagh  ,ti»c 
bti  bf ry  of  his  oppQU«'nt,  Loril  Cyt^hran*;  pixH^lain^ed  UxrougU  M»r 
ttnvncii^i:^  ajTd  |K|id,  to  the  /ew.  Honito^  ele<,toi's  \vl(»  Imil  wit}^* 
stood  that  bribery  and  voted  for  himself,  ,»,jww?iFdi  ^  »  '  .ti*f 

hea^tof^H^'.y  i^rUi^b  tht^  other  qandiiU^  Iml  piutt-  ,  '^  oi*  *v*ii  dl*ne 
witJi  an  txduaiye  vmv^  ^is,,bp  admits  hi^Oi^f^I,!,.  t4Vtb«^  i;if£*^t  f.U'^- 
tioi^,  \Vl1e41  at  that  iies^t, , pl^ftio^  ,th^  porist ,caj^4 idal<?  yi^ f^- 
tv^owJ  byi,a  l:>rgp,  w^jt^rity,  be  $toiily  lvit5k<!d  ^lo>Yp  thi*  %ymM!(>< 
gret-dy  expufitjitiops  by  vilmh  Tug  hfi4;»kilfully  cjiml^d  3  m^  k^ 
^his  ru&i|  l,j^  firgt,c^itpT?fM.V;l^f^jhtIoas<?  of  ^  ,,  1  moI 

If  tJi^r^babilitsition  pf  Lard  Cochrapes  ^luiractq^,in  re&pc^t^ 
tbe  ofUc^iice  uf  which  he;  was  convicted  Ji^  1814  stood  .l>y  it^cJf^ip 
pfipulaT  i»stin;ati<^fi,  wo  could  J^  content  with  e^pHE-ssliig  ojy* 
satiKf^ction  tliat  a  name  so  difiting^uisbed  had  bceayote*!  fret;  J^imh 
so  grqat  a  sttiin^,  J?  at  a^,  by  the  abi\ost  wianinious  yc^ice  id  ih*-* 
press  and  tl^q  eltitnioui^  of  tli£  cr9Wd#  the  as^rtton  of  I^rd  Cocjj- 
rane's  innocence,  has  been  mixed  up  With  a  solemn  attack  upon 
other  htjuoucable  memories,  and  specially  the  memory  of  one  <if 
the  great  Chief  Justices  of  England,  it  is  not  superfluous  lo  set 
forth  once  more  the  circumstances  of  the  case  at  some  length, 
andj  if  possible,  enable  the  public  to  disentangle  it^  judgment 
from  a  state  of  most  unsatisfactory  confusion.  It  ha^  been  stated 
and  insinuated  over  and  over  a^ain  that  it  was  only  by  the  vilest 
conspiracy,  by  something  like  subornation   of  perjuryj  by  gross 
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and  tyrannDUs  ihisochduioton  ttepArtorthbj^iidge-whor tried  the 
cause,  that  one  who  was  felt  toi'befa^  thonv  ki' the  side  of  the 
Administration  was  gfot  rjd  oil  bjy;  c<^fixictJogp^,,^,,«i/ffilse  charge, 
before  a  packed  jury.  The,  auth9rity  qf[  a  gp^t  name  and  a 
high  position  has,  \x^^,  le^t  .b^  tb^  lyphl^.ai^ile^ipied  author  of 
the  'Lives  of  the  ChieJf\,,Ja)4ticea,iof  J|£xigl9md|V: to  an  insinua- 
tion which  -ve  believer  to  hajve  bpen  absolutehr,  unfounded: 
that  Lord  Ellenborougn  ^a?,  a^teifwar^s  \  pf^^je^'  upon  by  mis- 
givings as  to  the  pyop^^^tjipfiti^  qisfi  cj)i^i(f;f/in  regard  of 
the  trial  and  the  sentfppp.  if^l^^c]^  Q^^p.mip^./ (very  wretched,' 
'  affected  his  health,'  and  were  '  supposed  to  have  hastened  his 
end;^'*  TliereptitAtion  cif'Loiti' v^Hfeilliorottgh.  is)  6ir  oug^^^  to 
'be"«^  dea^  tcV  Iris  coutttry  tti 'that  of  Li)t^  Dbndbttildl';  Does  'Khe 
teverdkl  of  the  verditt  ofthti  jury'bysucb  tigeherallyteiAtiinidtts 
tiphiicn*  fts  hl5gilt  al«h<ost  be'^alted'ft  *^trfal>1^  the'coUtitt-y^'  filfter 
the  Iftpife  <tf  nwttiy  yeaiRs^ii^cbssariiy  involvfe  the*- cond^ttthAtion 
6fthos«  who  pUced  Lord  iGoehmi^  at'th<i  bar  titd'OAMh^Hj'tUMe 
who  convicted  him,  and  those  whdi'dfeiittti^ed^'hiSi  fiirflllfe  tais- 
deineane^T  of  trhich  he  tyfetd  focittd'  guilty  ?  ^  •  This;  qU^tiob '  ti  test 
dmw4red^»y=a»  tOHfd^fr  fti  teeittilr  AS  dartj/be  fivteh  of^^thfe  iliaifi 
ftctii  *ftsf  thfey  iefllttie  t)Ut'  'itt»  thtfiinWsrftigAtit>n  k^t  idtt^fobt  bj^^the 
SWk-Bifehangiii'iii  'thri  evid^ee  kid  befdre  tfie  jttdeb  artd  jliry, 
befo^^'the'iottn'Wlii^ir^U^d  a  Aew  ta^ali'tfrtdfciefort  theHiouse 
of  GbitattloWi%hfeb  ^fefcpfeHed  totd  Cochrtini  iafter  hfea^ittg  all  he 
had  to^all^giiii'M*^4!^Wibi64lHlfJ  •  "'  '  '  "•  ^^'^  '^  ^'^  '  ' 
' 'Ik  ^F«)tilkiy,  l«14,J«hfe  'itiyjihg'  net  6f »  diJ^  ftlUi^d  tti^i^  i/ras 
g¥i(diMly  eli^l%Tf<JiEiwi''Nafk»l^n,  but  it'Wfei  tsot-'yt^  'positively 
c^tif&H  flftJe'i^  !ii?<?ife^Wld'b^  ftittna  tthith-  hfe  *nlght  bfeftk 
^rbd^h\I  '>Motartttlirbi4^'atiMi  CMiinia^btft^ptot^d^slt'tK^  st^ok^s 
0(  ki^>g^ttiii^^^We-  ^'WilFtand  shk^p  4^  ^<^i*'','^fiind' with  the 
forces  still  undef'Wt^cJOmWndhe^  Jni^hrfwlfeittt^yiet  sitiiHJ^aft  bay 
lfor>''lohg 'tinke.  '  Any  "day  might  bii'HJg  the  tieWs^dflii^  Suffering 
A'ri?n6us'defei!it,^ot  gaiAihg  fresh  breathing- tittiffe  ^ by*  et*' Sudden 
Vifetol»y.  Etery  icrttp  6f  news  was'eag^rly'^o^ikMi'fttt',  and  srtock- 
bt^ers  kept  thtff  private  ageiitft  at  th6' Channel  j^dits  to  feW&tall 
tHA  *tnd!rket  by"]|^ickittg'tip  the  eariiest  rumoui^."  A'bdiit.one 
oVlbdfc  on'  thfe  'toottmig  of  Monday,  the  i2l9t'Ft*bruttry,  a  person 
calling  hites^lf  Colonel  de  Bourg  '<ip¥i<;ared 'kt'>Att  ilfiftdbor  at 
Dover,  in  the  gcdse  of  a' staff loffioerjwie^ring" a  febatflet  uniform 
with  a  Stat*  ixnAer  a' gi^y 'g**Attottt,  and -ttU^fei  Mniself  to  have 
just  landed  on  the  beach  from  France,  bealrf^ig  news  of  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Napoleott;  the  entry  o£  the  allies  into  Paris,  and  the 
certainty  of  an  immediate  peace.  No  one  professes  now  to  doubt 
that  this  person  was  in  fact  De  Berenger,  who  was  convicted  at  the 
trial.    The  alibi  set  up  in  his  defence  entirely  failed ;  and  it  is  said 
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.that  Lord  CochrattoV  own  subseqment  iii^estigilticfiiS'  proved  erea 
,mQrd distinctly  than  had  be^n  shovm  at  tiie  trial  that^De-  Benenger 
ihad  travelled  from  London  to  Dover  tkeday  before,  and  bad  been 
«een  there  in  jdain  clothes  before  he  put  on  the  stuff  oilicerVs  uni- 
(form,  which  was  purchased  on  the  Saturday  from  a  mililary  tailor 
at  Charing  Cross.  From  the  Ship  Inn  at  Dover  De  Berengar  sent 
■an  expliess  with  a  letter  containing  his  alleged  intelligence  to  tbe 
I  Admiral,  at  Deal,  to-  be  telegraphed  to  th0  Admiralty*  Tbe 
Admiiial  was  not  satisfied  without  farther  inquiry  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the.  news,  and  was  moreover  prevented  from  using  the 
telegraph  by  the  Uiickness  of  the  weather*  De  Berengep  teavBlltfd 
OA  hard  as  he  could  to  London  with  a  postchaise  and  four  horses, 
paying  his  way  liberally  i^xth  Napoleons,  and  spreading  the 
rumour  as  he  went  along.  In  the  last  stage  before  reachinig  Lobr 
cidn  he  remarked  to  the  postboys  that  the  telegraphs  were  not 
working  and  there  was  therefore  no  need  of  hurry.  He  directed 
Ttbem.tb.  drive  to  some  backney«coach  Stand  less  public  than  that 
at  the  Bricklayer's  Arms,  wliioh  was  the  first  in  his  way;  altd 
was,  in  fact,  driven  up  alongside  of  a  sikigle  hackney-coach  at  the 
<  Marsh  Gate,  Lambeu.  Stepping  straight  from  the  chaise,  into 
•the  coach,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  driven  to  Girosvenor  Square, 
and  when  there  directed  the  coachman  to  the  house  in  Green  Stceet, 
which  Lord  Cochrane  had  occupied  cmly  some  three  days^  At  the 
itrial^the  postboy  who  drove  him  to '  Lambeth^  tihe  watennaa  who 
opened  tlie  dpor  at  the  Marsh  Gate,  and  the  baQkaey<»doaohmim^  all 
swore  to  seeing  his  ecarlet  ooat  under  the  jgneff  gf^toAait  The 
hackneynxKiohman  in  Ids  examination  in  chief)  ^ted  that,  hia&te 
had  *  a  bit  of  a  portmanteau  big  fenough  to  wrap  a  coat*  in;'  itnd  It 
!  sword  ;  and  only  oncrosa^ezamination  by  De  Bereng^r's:  oouoefcl 
aa  to  his  notice  of  kn  ordinary  passenger,  mentioned  that*  he  sslw 
the  red  eoat  as  die  gientletman  got  out  at  Green  Street  Frag- 
(mcntsj  of}  the  red  coat,  and  the  stsir  pntchased  on  the  Idth  Fe- 
tbrufiry,  were'  ultimately  found  by  a  dredger  tied  in  a  pareel  and 
sunk' in  tbe  Thames.  When  ;De  Berenger  alighted  at  I^id 
-Cochrate^s  house  (about  ten  o'clock),  Lord  Cochrane  was  not  at 
hdme,' having  breakfasted  with  his  uncle,  Mr.  Cochrane  John- 
stone; a!nd  goni^:  in-  his  a^  Mr.  Butt's  company  to  Snow  HiH, 
where  he  staybd  at  a  tinworker's  who  was  making  him  some 
signal  lamps,  while  they  went  on  td  the  Exchange.  De  Berenger 
sent  a  note  by  Lord  Cochrane'a  servant,  on  the  receipt  of  which 
Lotd  Cochrane  retuomed  home  and  had  an  interriew  Vith.  De 
Berenger.  After  that  interview  De  Berengeor  left  Lord  Coch* 
rane's  house  in  a  round  hat  and  a  black  coat,  furnished  him  by 
Lord  Cochrane. 
About  twelve  o'clock  on  the  same  day  a  chaise  and  four  drove 

over 


arret  Lonckiti^ Bridge 'undlhrovigh  the' cntjf^  witb  two  pb^M^ni  In  it 
we«rin^  wbite-codkades  and  dressed  Hide 'Fv^nahHorfaiviitiMiGetv, 
QLndi  Wich^tite  borsds  dieooteiled  v^itb  kikveKi  iTbt^ydliisapp^ima 
over  Blatskfriivfli  Bridge,  left  theiit  ohaiM  in  ILakubetb: within  *ii 
few  yards  of  the  spdtAvhere  De  Berenger  hadjeft  hii^  «Uaise'twb 
or  thi^ihouts  before^  fdildied  nip  their. disguiie,  andiWsdhed  laitsiy. 
'The  only  variation'  m>ifolk>wiBg>Gnit!thc'«i«m&pkn''(il'tiip'  plan 
vlifke  on^l  coneerted  between- the  ooevlpanitst  of  Jtb^'tWo  oaTtiagie^) 
was  that  De  Berei^er,' seeing  peifkaps  that 'dbLe>4:elttgra^h»'Wef(f« 
nM  at)  work,  and'  i«asoi]a]bly  afraid  a£^  more  certain  detection  if 
ithe  first  spread  at  the  good  news  >:ihlroiigh' the  dtyliwei^e  traced)  to 
Jiis  oWn  bofdiiy  presenoei  in  the  fs/hff-  bffiber's  uniforml, '  tiev«r 
oi-bsied  London  Ekridge  or  caae  with  hii  poiktchaifle  on  the>  north 
•titU  ofthe-river. '■•"■  •  .1        .i<      ^*'-    ■■     '    '."'.•■    i 

'  •  'When  the  Stock  Exohang^  opekied  at  ton  o'clockthat  momiiig 
•Lord  (Dodhrane  held  a  balance  of  139^000/.  omnium^;  Mn*  Coch- 
rane Johnstone  420,000;.  omninm  md  100,O00i'i'G6nsoMt; 
'Mt.  BuU  200,000/.' omnium,  and  H8,0©0f.  ConsoU :  Ae  wlidle 
amount  in  the  hirnds  of  the  three  being  bqqrralent^io  1,600,000^. 
Consols.  'The  mmouii  of  the  good  news  from  Dover»l)egan*to 
be  l^eard  'on  the'  Stock  Exchange  about  blen^n  » o'^^lotk. '  The 
fttvids  irnmedintriyUegatito  riso,  and  >o6]itinued  risiiig  till  aboat 
'tifdin  the  «iiftem6bn(.n  Beiforo  thait  hour  {he>  whole  or  ntfeTlyiih^ 
whole'  (Iff  ther  bslknt^^'of  ill  three,  Lotd  Cochrcme^,  Butt,  and 
'Goohtane<>  Johnsfibnej  w^b  :sold,  r^aliziikg  a:  glso9S])rol]t,'as  cal- 
culated'••by»  the*  Stock  Exchange,  of  10,450/.  1  to  Lord  Cochrane 
%470R,^tfaiBn^^fiiBblSs;i  and  to Coebnino  Johnstone  AfiAlL  i>s. 
Jln>(their  I  defence"  they >ad!mittBd  a  jprofit  o£'4,5Q0/.  auiong  tUeni. 
^Towtntls  tho'end^of^XDhangQ  honr8^:thenprant'>of  ooiifiiiniation''of 
«be  news  ^iited  suspicion^  and  the  (funds  f  began  >to  •rfdil.  One 
-bfolfier,  it 'Mr.  Feani,  acted  for  Lord  Gochralue  entmrMforthe 
-main  titms^ctnons  of 'Mr.'iButt,  and  for  a  oonaiflerabl^  propaiition 
'offtlkose^qf  >Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone.  Another  broker^  employed 
iby^Mr.  Bnttfor  the  irrert  time! on  Saturday,  thd  'Idlh,  had>I«fast 
^dajyibeen  directed  by  kun  t6  pUrchaBd  as  much  as  150,000d)oixl- 
nibih,  but  had  hesita4led  >to  esebute  int  full  so! large  ah.ovdet. 
Mr.  Peavrf  hid  been  first  introducbd  >  by  Mr.i  Butt  itd  both  his 
other  elibnts  ;  had  irequendy  seen  them  all  together  on  business, 
before  and  duiing  the  wtek  preceding  the '£lsl;;.«pd  tookJiis 
orders  for  the  conduct  *of  Lord  Cochraiie^st  s]^ecdlations»  some- 
tinu^s*  from  LordCochhoie  himself,  sdmetiiiies  from  Mr.  Butt, 
-i*rho^e '  orders  trere  always  tktified  by  Lord  Cochrane.  On  the 
21st  February  Mr.  Feam  opened  a  fresh  office  close  by  the 
Stock  Exchange,  in  a  house  of  which  Lord  Cochrane  and  the 
two  others  occupied  in  common  one  room,  which  had  been  taken 
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by  Mr.  Cocbxane  John^ne  t^e  w^ek  belbi^e.  He  had  a  general 
order^tfrftniNtbem,  io,  ^gip^s^Hing  ,oft  .  tbpir .  acqount  w.%never  a 
profit  .o£,lpw"cesj:^t,t<¥>uW..be^realift^.  ,,0,n  that  ^ajr.he  saw 
MessrsMBuit);  ^ihI.  CochTajie  ^P^i^to^e  fogeth^,  tietivcen  ten  and 
eleVQniiVftbp  jflpr^ing;.  iMid,f.>vbertieT  p;c.fl^9^,iiO  ,had  sojd  any  of 
thew-.w  I^r4[tCocbFAae's,  ^\q(^\  ^j{^cffp,,9eeii?ig.,thenj,'  cpxitinued 
from  ^. A^tl  hovW  filing  ini',  ^^TP^  .;PV9^J»>  i ^afi^SJ'idfn^. .  to ,  their 
ord«rs,^dMf9^gh  ih^  c\ijr,  tjU  w«^i[y  4^^.  >yMfi.aggr^^te.. balance 

W^a«|Ojd^|-.[.    .>,!.,    ';,,.,,,„,  I  Ml!-    :-,...!    „..     H'      I,      t.    ,  r     I..,       .^  ; 

.  SiXfd^^'&rfter,.tl^.^}'lW3f|';>v^s.p^rppl;^^^  when 

uwediill  p0ti^,,|^ps»i't^jg^Ffiat!4^i(3|igni^i^fl,;^i?i.i^  l^lWbprou^ll, 
arf)ii»a4^|i4tftly.jf^pffe^qiKd;^g  Jl^fl,  s>?^4^  fraucf^lent  im- 

mpi*tt^y,ftfitb?(ti:*n^ct^pa),fl?/?  jR^r^ngpr^  f^  nee4y"and  indebted 
ipr^gi>0r,o^t(Qi3w^^,%MRcw5n^,,ti  ji;psw^&  ^^4?^  ;5ureties 

mMn  > tJ^ft ,  Il^lps > ^  .^0.  .¥4ng;^ ,  J^cf^p^ij^d^Aly ,  dvs^jp^rqd. 
M^.;C0flbWPP.Job#|?to^f^,bfS4  Joft,^,}^^  /pr^Um.at  Uslc^^ings 
-ijrt  fckeipuevipii^.d^.  j.  J?P  Ij^jpng^jr-iyf^?,  [ultypat^ly  pjppfeljejided 
fkt,  W^b,ioi|.rtb|^iStH.,4pril,  vi?A2?;  ^.SeOTtajfy  p£,^tat9?s^;^%n|, 
?^»tftn,4li^n.^UemptiiM|Ho,quif^  .tb95,}cipg.^;fa  (^j^thout  ^Ijc.^pc^.  /In 
bia^s«»49iq9  w^rQ.t5en.fpiuadfa^^^^.9f  1^4  I^R^^^^^^^wJiiqIj  t?ul 
piW$€fl0n4be.,?4rt>fWr2^()i:.I?i<?briff^ry,  tftp;iglfj,!i^.,lwwtp,  of  ,Mr. 
3Mtti  intO-'thosie  Oj(,MjfeoCppt«i^e  J^JI?^^  Wd?:ea  1/. 

»o.t0«,i(0£.wWcl>,,th«^.  wpJJ^  pftrt),)ivwjl  Jl^/^,iTRfeW%^  ^^^^ 

itt.cliAng^.iw.tU^eeJa^ge  .i»9tps>„W.WJ^  }tim  ^S^^^^J^  E^^ 
himb0tW/?fin5^^>l,p)}?(<EIH(J^4thpf  t>^Fu^j^  orfMW.^i^^ 
of  this  parcel,  as  well  as  two  other  notes,  for  40/.  ana  oO/Tr^spec- 

ti v*ly, rt wbicb. . bad obfiffl  Wi iM?K-rfi>^^  fif^SffW^ftr^f^^^' i^^*^ 
Febi:wa^.,.lTPii^l  ^iso  ■de4^,,|vitJ^,.tyr,,p;P  jgl^f^^pgejify.pf  j(\^s^ep;ant, 

b«tweeii.lH^i^ftn4  Wap»->  »  /  '•"^  uh,;t,>  -Mtini'.vo')  v^lt  y.L 
.i  Assoo©  9ifk  thfl'tleale^ii^jft.tbP  S^ki|,,djsiqfly^rQ^|t;h9,ti^tf}ey^g]^ 


bBe!B,.tb0)«cibje0t,ftrf'anfeavd,  tbey  nati^Hfe,l?eg3jci,jQ,^pjdjf  %,  tpit 
jofTfr<JMi^?»m?fiivl>o.lwl  (profited  tJiei:^y?,,A^  c^^imin^^tipflp^tBe  Stock 
JEx^bange.iYa^LappQipat^  U^  inq^i^iirey  and  .befojc?  lortg;,pcc^pded 
Jjavtra^Qg  tbe;:UnW\f^  j)ef»Q|ifit9r  of  (^jplpfl^^^  1)^  fipurg  to  fee 
ii<Nti$o  ,irf  l40rd  CwhiaaR,  uj,  tbq ,  dxe^i^.  (jv?  ivppcarpd)  in  .  .WfticA  ne 
had  travelled  from  Dover.  An  invfsstu;at)i|Oi^  M.  tjhe.^  ,pro|^efs' 
accounts.. ^PW/^ I *he.^tent  .^  wbipU  t^iv^  .(^QW^^.m^  ^ 
friends  had  h^^  selk^s  oq  ^he  parti^^l^^  ^Xrt.  Vr^on  pese  sus- 
picipus  fiicts  .beio^ime .  public  Xqrd  Cpcbrape  <  pame  forward  to 
explain*  It  was  ti^p^e  he  abould. ,  Ii^npf^nt  or  guilty^  he  could  not 
have  remained  silent  under  such  a  flagrant,  presumption  of  com- 
plicity, without  surrendering  his  character, .at  once.  .On  the  11th 
of  March  he  published  a  sworn  deposition,  relative  to  the  only 
person  in  military  uniform  seen  by  himself  at  his  house,  in 
Green-street,  on  the  21st  of  February.     Its  substance  was  as 

follows : — 
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follows  : — ^A  short  note,  'signed  With  k'Yi^am^  he  could  hot  read, 
re(juesting  him  to'come  ^ohie4ntmfediate!y,"^as^*br%)i<ghtUd*him 
by  his  seiVantit  tKe  tin-Vdrket^s  riiartttfiLctdry,^ between 'teA-  and 
eleven*' thitf  liorniiig;  '^  The  servant  skid'  it  wdi^'wi^tten  by  an 
army  officei*.'  Condftlding  thiit  isottM^ 'ttccideM'had  htip^ned'  to 
his  brothc*,  Major' ^cht^^,  ^hfett"  sefVirig  -witli 'the  tttmy  in 
Spain,' he' 'histeiied  'biAk;<|aifa  'fdimd:  Ci^in^  D^'Bet^Akgw^dn 
great  'diS;itess'aboitt"iiioyiiy '  tiiatferij'  aM' i^y'dtfi^ri^S'^td' be 
allowed  to  go  straight  on  board  the  *  Tonnant '  (the  shipy^#hich 


elsewhere:' '  D^'Bterdrige^'^im^  dt^srid'M  tt>^een'' 

a  ^rey'gre^'tfcodt;  :iija  H^d'^bi^ht^  hiA'W<yrtl'With'kita,  ^ikb  the 
View  of  gbitlg  oii  WSLM  St  6ha^;'^d!^td€nj^4s^i«ittt<<torili'ishw^ 


'j<*lh:i'0|i>4teiflg 
told  that^'h'^  touM  tot  W  te<ieiViW'^ri  bbfcrdi^itSrfdut'^leiii^irojJft 


^  to  , 
^i'calt  iiW'^'Iior^^  t^toiM  of  thevdluritdfe^JlSe 

regliriiht%'Wfl<fb'lie*T«^  tftfy^'oAi^Jof  •hfe'fridhdsr,<.in 

'&e  Ar^is  ;hfe  tK«  feWre,  ^^Mut^iititfeg' iobs^i^atiiiVJ-'^here- 
upr^W^U^Ipc^Ui^ne  g&Vi^liM  a  bat  arid'b)2k<ikf^(i(^'iandth«  weiit 
awyfyj  ^^'"*  *^    '  *"^  <'»)oii  J,,    w     ,/.  ^,.  |i>„  ;,,,  ,i>iir(|  xijii  ,.. 

*^   thV^exMai^ffda^Mtj  «teilin^  WidUgli,  ind  A<Ji!Ordihg  to 

!t:6'rd''t:^ddilUn^''f^bi^  'Mtdiiietti:; "hdW^f  >  k* pti^itivdy  idAittied 
by  thei  Coipmittee  oC*  the  Stock  ExcH^kgl^,  itfidi^^ltd&edf  ibtr^the 
'mt  ';tlW^4h6^^h&ntfe^ 'of'^  D6   Bfer«ttg6if:>i«*>rnife^  r«c©'"that   De 
^^fe^lig6t*5iad'Weir  '«py6Vtd  '6f  b!5^  ^>Ale34kia^^©ftchtkiie'for 
''su6h  ah  ehi|)foyiHehf  was  dij;yabfc  bf  ^♦^frriffiktidtti  'ahd^WaSuJ^Arified 
at'^the'tei^.  "But,'  6ii  ^JWjui^itlg'for'  l)e'B«refigi^,'it^4itti!ie-4Mit 
^m^te^'hid'diAipji^tedf  froAt'^Lbttddt  %T**y<en^»days;jbflforo-Lord 
tl^chratieV  siffidaviJC  wa^  mt^^,  the  day  dfter  Mr.  Ooehlhine  Ji»hn- 
'^tie  had  lef^  4  IJ^tter  at  lir^  lodgings.      >' •         '  -     .'    ; 

'^"  AfHda'Wti  ^ere  shortly  aftetwardi'ftif^e  atnl ^pliblifched  by  four 
of  LdM 'CoctrMi^'s  siertattts;  t6'  thte  effecf  that"  Gaptain  De 
Berenger,  oh  'calling  At  the  house  in  Green-dtireet,  Wore  a  great- 
coat buttoned  up ;  thsLt  tihe  heck,  collar,  or  facing  of  the  uniform 
alone  was  visible,  ahdthat  it  was  green.'      ^  ' 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statement  what  were  the 
main  points  which  pressed  against  Lord  Cochrane  personally, 
when  once  De  Berenger  had  been  arrested  and  identified  as  the 
pretended  staff  officer  who  drove  from  Dover  to  London.     The 

interest 
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inttti^fik^of^Lord'OooliTfttle  at  ihat  nomeUft'  ki  the  mittfegs^  <(»f  «Ay* 
opeii^tiott'  Which  mi^'itiiae  th^  nmrk^t;  «ind  ^tihhle  'hthi  M's/ell 
Uis*  stockat  ajpr^fiVdf  s^ure  him-a^inst  seningit  bt«  lo^sj 
was  not  ^o  IsT^e  as  that  of  his  uncle,  dr  his  adviser  Mr.  'Butt,  bot 
large  eiiDiigh  to  supply  a  motive  to  anybody  capable  of' suck  a 
ftaild'.J  'Hii^'  (ilose  connectioh  with  each  of  these  pensions,  both 
inumoitey  Jspeioulationii  and  in  ^he  priVatJdi^elatiDrHi  of-lifiS,  wa^- 
undeniable,   as   was  also  his  previous   acquaintance   with    D^' 
Berenger.    It' Was  admitted  thmt  De  Berenger  had  ^ne  straight 
to  Lord  'Cocbfami'^  hfmse  <m  c<!>n^p!6ttng'  his  portion  of  the  pfblj^ 
and' had  th^r^' obtained  frotfi  fai»i  pbr^iially  a  changi^  oPddthes' 
which  iwouldi  tender  it  nioi^'difi^U'to  ttia^^e  «kny  fettth^  ihe 
fiise  Colonel  I>e  Bourg:.    'A  ieri-ge  pdrti^nfi-  off  the  monies  supplied ' 
to  De  BerMgerimn^ediaf^ly  before  his  ^  absconding*  througrh- 
Cocbrorie  Johnsftone^  and  Butt  w«ls-  apparently  traced  to  a  fUiM 
oriemAlfy  in  Lord  Cochran^'s  hands  m  notes  df'larger'denoihi^' 
naitioi^««cohtog^  *by  Butt  into  1/.  notes,  for  the  pmbaUe  purpose' 
of  eiiaUi'nj^  De  Bew»ngef  to  dispose  bf  them  with  greater  facility;' 
If  De  Berenger  wasgiilty  (of  which  no  reasonable  doubt  coold, 
uponi  the  evidence;  be  entertained)'  who  wfere  his  principals? 
Who  should  be  Ho, 'bat  those  ^f  fwiiom  each  h<kd  Individuhlly 
ben6fit^<  by  a  fratNt-'froAi  which,  except'  Its  a 'paid  agent,  De; 
Bey«ttgter  was  not  lihoWn  to  hav^  detiv^id'afly  benefit  wh^tefer, ' 
-«^ach   of  .whom  had   some   ac<ldal  dea4in^»''of  oiie  kind   di^* 
anoth^  with  hiin*  iliortly  before, 'during;  ^  of;  after  th^ -trans^ 
action--^ And  *aeh  of  whom   appeared   to  b^ ^ «dtr*ctly;*  w;  ht 
secoiidi  hatad,  accessory  to  the  >  providing  'f>e  fi^i«ng^'  with' 
tbc»  yneaikS'  of'  escaping  fit  conoediin^'  hittiscif  until   M^  ^ii  * 
should  hA  ibtg^Minf^f  Was  Cochrane^  Johnstone,  who  prvifited ' 
mospt  largely,  and  »whb  was  most  directly  connected  with  ©e'l 
Bsreng^i^  'guilty  or  iliot  ?«    Was  Butt,  who  changed  the  100f/'> 
nbtm  iiito'thbsei  17.  Aotes  of  which  De  Berenger  wds  in  posses^ '^ 
sicM  >tw^  daVs'afterwanls,  guilty  or  not?  And  was  Lord  Cochran^, 
wUc^Khttd-an  i>nten4ew  With  De'Btfrenger  on  the  day  of  die  fraud, 
mai'k^d'^by  circumstances  of  the  most  singular  and  suspioidtis 
o#dfev,  innocent  or  guilty?    The  presumption  against  each  waif 
so  stning,  thAt  eadh  >ciise  wia^  ImjIuikI  to  be  fairly' i^Ad -fully  tried  i 
and  agamst  t:h«>r^ult  of  siich  a  trial-each  of  the  defend^ts  was  ' 
bdund  to  taki^  all  i^aisonable  precautions.    ' 

Nothing'  was  brbught  tb  light  as  t6  the  subsidiary  scheme 
of  the.  second  post'-^htsiise,  to  connect  it'  positively  with  De 
Bermpeir  and  his  supposed  prmcipals,  beyond  the  gross  impm-  ' 
bability  that  two  such  tricks  should  hav*  been  played  inde- 
pendently for  the  same  olqe^it  up6n  the  same  moniing.  After 
De  Bcrenger's  arrest  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone  made  the  Stock 

Exchange 
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l^x^biage  A  JKiint  offetf  Urn  hisAwM^  Miu  BoU,  itiid  Ixwd  GpqbiW9» 
to  oontribute  8000/.  towards. a. sum  of  10^000^  wbiclubfi4:rbee^> 
AmiwA^d  lOf  him  by.  MacRae,  an  accompUce.  io  tbe;  0CK3Oiidi 
pt^ty  as  the  condition  of  making  a  full  disclosureu  .Innocent 
or  guiltji  such  an  oifer  was  in  itself  absolute  pioof  of<nothii^' 
nMMce  than  great  anxiety  lo.be  cleared  of  the  charge  ;.  but  it  added  t 
fresh  wieigbt  to  preftumplum^  than  which  hardly  aAy;thing. could 
be  stronger. 

The  explanation  given  for  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone  ati  the' 
trials,  of  the  sums  of  money  which  h^d  pass^  fvoQk'  him  fto  De 
Berenger  on  the  26th  of  February,  wa«<  an  ,aUej$ed  pnyHieAtiof. 
200/.  ^r  some  drawings  coion^ted  with  building  ]>koa/'pte¥ir 
oiisly  made  by  De  Bei^enger  at. hi$ .desire^  attd  an  advanoe  .d£ 
200/.  on  De  Berenger's  note  of  handi  made  to  enatde  him:  to 
retrieve  hie  fortunes  by  leaving  the  eountry*   No  pix^f  itashrouight) 
forward  on  the  part  of  Mr.. Butt  that  the  two  laigejt  noteliMeed. 
tQ^him  (and  dealt. with  afterwards  by   De  Bereuig^r  .ai^d'>hiar. 
sermlnt)  had  been  paid  away  by  him  to  Mr.  Qn^ratia  Jobustonib^ 
alQi^,with  the  two. hundred  XL  nptes  which  w^w  shown  tib  have 
beei^  M>  paid)  or  that-  any  particular  transaction  involriag  pay*^ 
ments  to  such  an  amount  toolo;place<  between  the  two  at  tibe  ead' 
of  1  that .  week. .    Nor .  wap :  any  theory  9ugg)efl|ted  to  expl^n  <Mx» 
Butt's  prf^fej^nqeiforfour  hundxied  amsll  nCxtes  in  lieu  of  three 
largej  qtM^Syiif  hQ^ouly  Wanted  ti^m  bx  the  innocent  puipose  of 
settling  abalajtoe  ^ween  himself  and  Mr*  Coejbr4ne  Jehnstone. 

Jnnqcent^ot:  guiltjf,  it  must  have  beenobvious  to  Lord  Cochmne 
at>thi»  d^te.ofhts  attln  and.hiis  servants'  affidavits^  thpt  <th^  pinch 
ofit^e  ci^ie  «gain«t  hiinfitelf.(if  the.  guilt  of  De^Berenger  wasM 
bfpught  hom^)  would  lie  in  the  question,  whether:  De  Stronger 
pr^^nted  himeelf  that  moniing  in  a  dress,  vtfhich.  need  not  h&ve  . 
exuited  XiOrd  Cochrane's  attention,  or/  in  a.  dress  wbioh  )»e^.must  * 
have  known  De  Berenger  had  no  shiMlow  of  rights  to^wea^,  andn 
which  De  Berenger  would  therefore  not  hare  worn^  nndet  the  icir*i 
cumstancea,  in  the  presence  of  an: innocent  man  i^  still  les4.w<>uMv 
have^  pointedly,  thrust  upon  Lord  Cochrane's  notice.     Wits  fit  ^Ihei. 
drosji  of  a  sharpshooter  in  Lord  Yarmouth's  iregiment)  or  b<  $cai?lbt 
and  gold. uniform,  such  as  that  in  which  the. fp^lse  Colonel  De 
Bouxg  bad.  been  traced  from  Dover  ?     Lord  Cochraxie's  solicitora . 
were  in  possession  of  his  statement^  and  alive  to  the  importapeoiof  ' 
the  point,  when  they  drew  up  the  brief  for  his  defence*  If 'th^cgCit 
taJfif^  off  in  Lord  Cochrane's  sight  was  proved  not  to  be  green, 
what  conclusion  but  one  could  be  drawn  from  Lord  Cochrane's 
oath  that  it  was  green?     The  solicitors  examined  the  servants, 
whose  affidavits  had  corroborated   Lord  Cochmne's  as  to   the 
colour-  of  that  part  of  the  coat  which  they  saw.     Yet,  after  that 

examination, 


Jti^;4^.*^^t>?^4 


^^dniiiiidoji  \  that  Mi^>  I nwM^  }m^. ,  iml ^j  Wi^^  \  *^  .gi^e^n  .i,-  ^' '  ^  ' .   i ji 

-tf^oeuJtaticHi,  it  wa^.^^t^^l , upon  J^y  itkw3  twitw'A  U^^  its 

should    be  at    haiui    at    tlie   trial,  but   should   not   be  <*4W.#*¥l 

t  G^mmiml  ,^.,t^K'ik^^^:.K;*4km.  t4\  t|i^  pilUrt  A^f.  thc:.w^U  :  A^>rd 

rJJdbustone^iih^t  i  n^av  wr>uiiir  f^t^liljUli)  tti?,  .(ikar<^&t  itf/|UL 

t  iN  eyer  w tia :  tt^re  ft  «a&o ,  Mil'  inOie  »LU,ci<tl^  1  ^(jlies » oil  »tto ^  |)^  It  ol^ tn 

(1  The  pmsecru(it»Q  rippeaHs;  tn  ,bair4  rb«eu  [Comi  wcJ«d  by  M  r^  CfWn^J, 
vMn  JJ<iU»mb  mul  JVfr-  j  j'Vdolphusv/  ftittinil y  M  iwursp,  1  btit .  afii^jie 

r(  >  r  rec  t  ni  id  y ]i  r  i  ^rlit  man  ae  r  \^uii  ti^ ,  t lif*  ir f  (iiho  vac  t^r.  i  ^v<i>w  1  d  1  li'9^  1  Us 

to  tvxpect  'Ltiixl  DuiidonaJd  iti :  hi»  AulM)^^^i^F^^y  Ji^^^^<^^  ^^ 
F^nttauk  uptm  the  iiiut  <>!  lhQ@<^  ^'eiitlkfii^^iV.wliic^U  ituly  jditiwis  Ji^ijv 
t totla^ w<i  ciap  I truit .  tf>Jb i »  tT?c5(ilk'iiiioim  ftlteli  tttio  h\^e  iufi ^ ittuui^' 
iriSi  I  Hkf  stupes  thattlir  tlepaski^i  n^hiehjtfi^twe  }iavo  dlrriid^' 
QCit,  lip',  jnade  ntvl  puhlisihed .  oai  tlia  llt}i  Aif  M»tob^  hail  ih&mi 
«-BattI<xl  by  Mdj  f  imtidv, ,^to>wlflc*m,■  %e  ^ayv,  ^  luUarluacil'frvekry  pitr- 
tticular  rtpiative  tM  ;f W  4*itsat  of  I)i^  Bomiij^ef^iriB^ii^ttll  wm'iit*  inv  Oivli 
.picivious  thoufj^ii  "^sy  tinimfH^rUmt  tiiin^i^tciha  iaihe  puUiii^  futi^te, 
1 1   was   advised  I  h^'  him   aittli  li^'    my.  fffiv/itk,  3«ftLicitu£s.'  kf  ,<x)]|6iie 

myself  simply  to  supplying?  the  authfirkiea  mtbuthCiHalaa-ofufle 
-Bct^ag^i'03  llmljVemoD  £»i?i!a.iip  ttnifttitii  at  nij^]hoitSQi€iit^tih«i£lst 
!JBkisi[i.4  With  thi£isutr^^(ti«tion^lKisdy  >»F::iimfiseljt^  l^at  i^jiiuiily 
T  in  all  li  G»ii«£ti\  I  >  jfe  f u^  eel  t]i>  >  cio  m  pJ  y ^  ex  pn^Ea  n  pt>  tmyi  <lf term  iaataen 
hId  ac cannt  l;t> r  ^ J/  t»y  aetg  fm  thci  ^  1  fe t  ^ii  He bruac}^  1  diien)  l«>i ^  tJie 

f^ftirc  <M-tupiitiwit-i>ii  inTHii'hf)!l&  itimei^ni/ithiii^  (Jaf.Mi  Findiii^  *iiie 
-£itm  (111  /  this  f)uii^  t kit  hdic|ar i t  /rv  as  fiettlod  ^  hyi  ^l^^  ^utobti  tt<itl 
tBwrun  I*©/  lNqo.  4%cl— Ma»ll^in|iauiy  ^The  V^ryMn  CktEvby  wl]Kj|lfiuJ 
i  ad  V  isfld  I  roc  in  ttc  niMlt  r  of  ^n y ,  attida^I t  and  to  w  Ih*b*  1  hatl  iikl- 

resc  r  ^'  t '  1 1 1 V  CO  1  n  m  u  ai  ca  t  ed  c  v  e  ry  c  i  r  e  u  111  s  tamx*  ^  ectiinoott'd'  %v  i  I: b  ttiy 
i|>r^vata  £iffiik0|rTa«  ^elli  a^r/thp^  c?Qiin<?at^  witll.tliQ  vi^t  ot'^De 

J  •  Ai  tt>  til*}  dfl^re*' of  lx>rd!Co6bnme"'s  ii43qufiSjrtiinck^  vltt  Hhe  eotlic^i4' <»rf1le 

IHrief  and  the  iliaiw^^'^'''*  1"*  ^^-'^   in  gettiiig  up  tho  defeQCt%  su*^!  irNh.^-i  nn^h 

j^pt'arly  every  j>.IH^t  p  ]                              act  pf  ^t,  Uird  C'j^l?i^t^  :  n 

J^le^prs.  FarrtM  ouil  f  '                            'i<c  iiurjiiitikt  w^^u  stiitfUCf  1, 

TtHiiUy'rif  JSBuO.'    &efjt;tHt  SlKjihtrJ,  the  Sk^Hcitur-GtJni.Tiil^  m^d«  an  y 

KtatPTit^iit  in  the  Hmis^  f^l*  C^iilrtt6**fl  cui  IiehA^f  nf  iIia crtliriiors,  iirtd,  '  1 . 

....,!l-,    ;.:  I  •-.:-.,!  Ly  thnrjfilu^lkut  34  to  thti  n,     '     ".':'.:'.  k 

::t  lii III  u  Lopy  of  their  liill 

1..,  .,t^^  ;,.,u:y  .ill  thut  baft  dttTirt^.     Thi^  ,  ,,,  1      .,. ,    .    j i.  ,,,-., 

^thit  u|:  h  nlfitol  vcmlI  t^  1 3  i m  <  i  a  1  t^J  Ji  t  a  tii  0  chal  I  to  (re  of  Sir  W  *  Ciarf  oir^  t\  *  - 

^tcitid  as  mgh  m  stay  m  London  iMith  in^poinf  of  intelligence  vqa  of  ^ 
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Ber^hget;  w^  aftei»wtfi«i  cfcbseri  fcy'Mr.  Lavi4^,'thfeSb»€i«(yf^  to 

the  Gommite^,  >air  ifiie  I^dihg'cdunsd  fof  th^Btoek^ Bxdiiiige^  at 

tbe  itrbs^iienlf  trtal  agkinisft  Hie:   l!  ^ikply  Tdaf e  the<  <fkiet  i^itb6tit 

tttoitfiibtr"'  ^;"    "    .  .     ^  .'      ■  .    .  •  -'  ^v,  .i\  ..I.M.. 

i"'6at  ih  his  affidavit' <dfJutie  14,'  liMide  on  Ms  applicktiM'fdDr  a 

*Aew  tiiall  (whioh  i^  also' printed -in  th^A'dt6bidgk|iby;<ildi<iwirig 

that  tbei'e  wa^  no  rial^ihtentiin'tottislefed  his^ead^,  LiOTd 

Diitidoriald  swbr*  that  he,  withoat  any  <*omrttiriitetttibn^  Whatever 

ifAiA  an^  <^^herpei^On'feuid^ without  an7^a^iatice,'>e)W  the<inyptilte 

x^^^th^  mottieiyt^  pi^r^'  1^<^'<blfefdrdi4tt^fenttoiled'«f{kltfi^it;'  whi^h 

hb'  ^tv^e^'befbrer^  MtJ  G'^d^ttlti  ihm  ]»agiitrateMoi^^the'41th  [of 

Marchl  and  in   his  letter  to  Lord^itlienbotofigfe'<fro>)tt^  (fyrikofi, 

in*  iieply  <t6  'fibieto>r4svrpon'ltha6<  affidavit;:  ht  f«nn»rka  t^  no 

ddubt,  ^if  it  hadlbeeni'di^wn'ttijil'by  a  IkW^t^^  itwikilfl  ha^e 

<'be^  AiUctf' upon  a  ceitain  poifil ; " '/  "»!>.'  «•''  ''•!"■.   >»  ..   i-r-.T  ■) 

'<   W^'  4Miv6'b«axd  iipon  ^cid<audi«ritjribdt  MrJGui*Mj;/reai(ly 

^Wttfa  ^eonkilted  by^  Lordi  Coohmne  <  lo^'^aAev  tfa^  «ffi0a>^t»<>1^as 

sm^om'  afad  some  Ikde  lime  'beibh'e*' the- iindictmeht'iajfainstih'iib 

4Niis>!kxlged^  bat  thit  'ihe'intfefttM^  siibitiiitedUd  AM  OniTMry 

irekited*  mei^eljitb  jbepb^ibilit^ofihii  takiqgi  proccJedings/agiainat 

•  thf  OosiDlittee  «f  tUe  Stock  Exobadkge  *fdr.  'libd,^  ^ud  4hail  ho  I  Oon- 

•fidential di9clo9i«refl>Qf  aioy'knkl'Wete  ttttidenclpoil that'ikcasibn Do 

Mr:  Omlrhey,  whoi  ad<niwd"thfiit*iio!  rptjooeedingiy  shouUl-  be>taken, 

'aflnlQl"vrhot  was  bo^  atfitepwayds  ritabrad  rfbr^  th^  proaedoAion) /^idd 

Mdino^duMcelbttbto  eoiahioitiit   •"•     ".'   '<;  ;.:<^  <»:  /l-jiMi^  M'><  •. 

'  ^In>i iopenii^'  *the  rtcase  ttfwi due  proseoutioBv 'I^ni '  Gkonoj.  t  eodkl- 
wnted>  itv  1  th^ »>itrongMt  v  iirord% i •  and :. i»^  liiei '  nibs^/  d^ibe^iie 
'  BasLnneT^  t  upbiv  r  Ihe '  <  Betroinry '  ^cpnohisiton  <  ^i  *  'bd  dtaim ' !  against 
')]LdNl  Oochrane^iiiorbni  his i^istving  swots >tl^ait  3)e'i<Beteiiger<;was 
'4be9pBd'ihi  green|>  tl^bntf^ei  was  fai  feotMdtessed'di^  red.  IMt. 
ifiBrjeaiitr'Bbst,'{n  hist  defeaoe,  attem^t^d  toie]:)DfaLif  ankyiitheidii- 
(jOB^pamcy'  between  iLord  ^jochrane's.BffidarFit-axLd  tho^>e\Meiic9/ef 
fehelwitdesaea'k)  die  scatlet!cOtait,/by  the  foUowiikgKingttniinisvbitt 
(UirteHy  futile  jdmnry  :<H«4  =,  >  /-■•    .|i^*t>».    ••ihk.-j  'In  )rf)i^'n 

-'  I  tty  Lord  Ckx^itBiie  had  olteti  d^n  Mr;  Do  BeiteagSt  ih- hili^gM6n 
nnifonn.  His  Lordship,  when  he  made  his  affidavit,  recollected  the 
flmmnatoooe  of  Mr.  De^Burasger's  being  dMsaed  iu^foUitary. uniform, 
but  thele  being  nothing  to  &  on  his  LotdshipViniMithei^cbloilr  of 
the  uniform,  the  sort  of  di^is  in  which  he  had  bden  ad6tt6tomed  to  see 
TSx,  Do  Berenger  presented  itself  to  his  Loitdalup'$  Qund  as  the' dress 
Da  Berenger  wore  when  his  Lordslup  saw  hivi  last.' 

It  would  have  b^en  more  to  the  poiht  to  argue  thiit  Lord 
Cochrane  was  coIour-bUnd  on  the  one  side,  or  all  the  witnesses 
who  bad  sworn  to  the  scarlet  coat  on  the  other.  It  is  clear  that, 
whether  the  evidence  of  the  prosecution  on  the  most  damnatory 
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4^^  L^d  Vune^onaldy^ 

goinf;  of  all  ought  in  i^iell^  to  have  coavixi^j^d  jhp,  jiuy  or  Bot» 
^rj^nt  Besty  alter  tull  considerationi .  entirely,  ao^iloiied  the 
idea  of. Resisting  it^  The  servant  wli^y  h^^  carried  the j^ote  to 
Lord  Cochrane  was  put  into  the  box  to  corrooors^te  his  maater^s 
affidavit '  as  to  the  circumstances  of  its  dieliveiy  y  buf  Serjeaat 
Best  did  not  dare  to  test  his  credibility  b][,  asl;iag  hix^  the,  polonr 
of  the' collar  of  De  Berenger^s  coat^  which  li^  was^^Qwn  t^bave 
already  sworii  to  as  ffreen. .  Two  of  tKe  other  is^j^yvaiita,  iwTippy 
affidavits  had  been  piiDlished,  ^ere  in  att^nd^an^cp  .ibrougho^t|  .tj^ 
trial.  Even  ailer  the  nypothetical  admission  ..ina^Ie  ifi.  Sieijjim;it 
Best's  speecby  it  would  still  hia;Ve  been  {)ossi)9le  toi  c^Il  t^ip^.liaa. 


•ell  'aw^^^  ^t 


their  testimony  been  tlioi^ght  relevant,  o,r  cre4ihje.  ,,They.Wf5rt 
ho{' called,  al though  Serjeant, Best  must  haye  jbeeuc  weJ' 


^a'fled  bn  behalf  c 

not 'nave  been ' in 
]^ren^er  '  in ' '  the ,  1 

d&  *^a   d^ee^   bbttiei-gi-een,    iaith   a   |^>f^^^'cJ}5pe.'^0^^^ 
^puld   sefein'  fljat   Lord  Yarraoutli^i  eyVieh'f;e^^  w,^\l^^  £^<^t /ffUlr 
ezactlv  with  the  *  affidayits  whiclfi  the  ^  ^r^aLIipf^^]f)i^.  '^lade  z.  ^  f^pd. 
a  fresh  complication  of  doubt   is   thus  tnrown  over   tl;Le,J9fd 
wpearance  of  the  chameleon  uniform  wpxo  jtur  Dp /J^^regcigpr. 
The  other' pointy  of  the  case  were  ^1^^ J ^$(u^4|f ftloSff    iP^^S'iV'Pft*' 
behalf;  but  after  (iuch  a  virtual  adi^ssioi^  W%T?n^W  9l?'S*WW^ 
had  deliberately  stated  what  he  If  new  to 'tj^  fftm^tVI^V  <4^^.<^^ 
itiat^rial  point  against  himself^  thei^  was .  ,no^, ,  f^^^h  i  T*^^^  f  ^^^ 
^gunient.     Even, had  that  admission  not  been,'ina|ae^,^^  ^M^.. 
of  circum$tances,  as'  proved  at  the  trial,,  was  ^tfong  enougI^*to 
bi^^  heavily  against  Xord  Cochrane  if  not  cxpl^ned  ;,biit  ^it^^ 
that  admission,  tlie  mere  proofs  adduced  by  the  defence  of  fa^ta 
dompatible  with,  or  favouring  the  supposition  pf  ^p  innocence^ 
becaiAe  tHvial,  if  not  irrelevant.  .       ,  '  | . 

'It  was   under  these   circumstances   that   Lord    Ellenborpugli) 
addVcssed  to  the  jury  a  charge,  of  which  the  strength  and^cfo- 

Sicnce  show  his  own  conviction  of  the  guilt  of  atl  the  defenoa^ts 
ike,  to  have  been  as  complete  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  w«3 
unbiassed  and  pure.  It  may  be  a  matter  for  argument  how 
d^nitely  a  judge  is  bound  or  entitled  to  place  his  own  opinion 
upon  the  whole  case  in  full  sight  of  the  jury  to  whose  verdict 
the  prisoner's  destiny  is  given  in  charge :  but  few  frequenters  of 
courts  of  justice  will  deny  that  the  most  futile  and  unsatisfactory 
method  of  charging  a  jury  into  whiqh  a  judge  can  fall,  is  that 
which  recapitulates  the  evidence,  without  fully  pointing  oat  the 

conclusions 


Lor^  Ihinimdtd. 

Wl^'^  c6hc]tlsibfis  tp  whicW  it  may  naturally *lead.     In  reg^rc^^^^yf  .tt^ 

wit*  s^^cffiii'  i&ue  of  fact  upbn  the  colour  o^  the  uniform^  axicl  the 

tltem  itifeteiices'.'tb  'bie'^^Wn  Yrom  that  colour,  Lord   EllenWough 

isaaft  <jcWW'lii)tJ'69ndstientl|y  with  his  duty,  have  charged  less  forcibly 

iti^  Ktt^kSxtiasXj  than  he  did^'  after  the  course  taken  by  Sesneantj  Best 

tlif?»  1%^  d^aiinttet  )iA<i  beeii;  thrown  down  upon  one  particumr  issue 

FuKi  ais^  tiie^  crtijr*''6f  ihe'  c»^,    against  Lord  '  Cochrane  perspnallj^. 


aftf- 


f."  ; 
;  ^ 

:  ^ 


]ts,o  T&jft  deferidiilg  counselj^  wiih  the "  fullest  JtnowIedgjP  and  in  the 

eirardSe  of  the  inb^t'd'eiibetaie  discretion,'  had  Velused  to  y 


bfi:  eiiJrdiie  of  the  mb^t  a'elibetaie  discretion,  had  ^refused  to  jom 

lijs  ^tii^'fhem^fli^^  admif^.the   stateipent   of  the 

hfiV  jfcb$aitid<>ta'  WiWi 'all '  dfie  Jjohsieqi^ehceV  it  might  logically  Juv^v^ 

xhltfe'wM  no'  fctyUfse'  otoei^'to  'th^,  jird!^  but  to  teilce  wha.t  ^aa[ 
96^  aditilft^d,  eiff^iiist  fhe^ter^st'bf  the'cleFence,  as  a  matter  of&ot 


^  ^'We  ha^e  ^lriiiea/<iM'^»iniQh  on  the  revised  ^report  of,. the  tila} 

'.^,  takeb  by.tlie''8lksi^^  the  Houses  of  Farli^inent,  aii4. 

^  afiii^Hi^MJ  Mbn^M  Lord  Dundonald  doe9  not 


ludg^,  which'  he  conceives  Jq'  lialve.  pfocurec^  his  cqj^-, 
fi&ii,'  Lord  Dundonald  tells  us  that'  the  only  true  r^]pjV|0(di^p-» 
tSilii'of  the  trial  (at  which,  be  it  remembered^  he  was  not  pij^nf), 
is  td  be  foilnd  in  the  verbatim  report  of  the  *  Times '  new^p^j>er^, 
aifd  quotes  sope  instances  in  which  the  judge  (acooraing  p  ihe 
nb^S{Mkper)  stated  in  his  charge  as  positive  fact,  what  in  Uf^ 
ofRci^i  publication  is  reported  as  put  by  him  hypothetipa^ly. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  much  virtue  in  an  if,  whether  left  out  or 
put  in :  but  we  venture  to  think  that  the  style  of  the  sentences 
quoted  goes  far  to  confirm  the  conviction  at  which  most  persons , 
would  independently  arrive — that  the  shorthand-writer's  uotp  is 
the  true  verbatim  reproduction  of  the  words  used,  and  that  the 
report  made  for  the  infbrmation  of  the  readers  of  the  '  Times '  is 
unreliable  exactly  so  far  as  it  contradicts  the  other.  It  is  simply 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  short-hand  report  was,  before  public^- ^ 

2z2  tion/ 
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ir.i[    .   /Jfrrjc,     /rmrt    ,!..Hfi7  .n    vnt    '^-i.rf  i.  >,(.[/>    ,^-ffi    p/)w    f./iini    ?.ifl   - 

tl6ii/titej[^^ea 'With  '6t  %I^il^  (lie 'phk^9ef.ii£i  pwtecAbg 

.  In  addition  to  Lord  Campbeirs  record^ '^jUltitoW  IM^^|iiJ» 
^ndttdt  £f <  ^> Wi^r  (frdiff  ^wMch^  bs  [rflll  »haietli^B  Als^idj,  #f en, 
We  ^diisA^f'arfog^dK^f)  iidv^L  >DiilidbnBld*iquate&f«4;//8Qmfi.ll«9gtii^ 
^^  ^'^HilHbifi^i'gk^h'i  of'  Lofdii£UQKri>etaBgKttO)rbfii4QUQA 

'O^^sln^'bt'th^criU;  I  IfarihiB  r^7eiiQ0/to<>dH&(^iM>iAjtbje^i9rU<lt^ 
just  mc^i^if^,  h^'tittbto^'tlieiaccii^aojribf  ^fCohdit9iai»i  ^iSTJ^fid 

V  b^'iicfrd  '^^leWbdt^^di/'ittidl  dbepIyllpmentsttheivotllicltiQiCl the 

^j^.    •HtibWll'«ri%id£il^d()q^otad//b7Lp^^ 

^if^UK^^^ '^W'coAM^bd^  r^ib{y0«tUg  )ft^>tandoI  tabtiiipoii)  hh^IAo 
'^i&^ft  ;tikt:^(Ldfd>  OMluu»S8'>c<Mi^ctioiiih«Mitxtiau^ 

~ th^He  piwaQiitda:fcs  !far  JLi &  own  Bafbtj^  vi^ i^U ^^v^t^d , h^\*a  ^:i ppru.ti '  r. 

t  (tliat  BOOT  r!?ltit j  On  i  < ;  Erion  w J^eii,  i  \\^^  J^^ ,  x^ ,  ^imi  P  a)^  latui  <  ■ ' '  1 1 » \:  ^^*  ^  1 
MJiid  guilt  t^y.  taking ,  Iq  (Jj^t^^d  t{i(^  ot)f*i^r  dp^^JKlaujU  werc^  broudit 

Hj  Up ,  ij-j  !;■ .  jujjgnjtitt  t^ ,  wQ^  (t^iiq  copn^yjl, ;  c  o  ijd  not  y  €  is  1 1 1 1- !  i    t^ «.  1 1 1  T' . . ,  lifhiio 
t ,  pA  I  sJialfLe  li  ijn|ie V*  Jo  owt  frqin  tlio  contan  lijiat  i,oit  b  v  ;  l  1  ^  n  r  i  ■  i  i  f  u  1 1  r;  1 1  i  f li  1"  * 


7^  hriy^^ii^dUittf  ^^^^ 


that  the  adjourfuntnit '  took  pld^^  fell  iiiMfii^ij '  tf lid'thi^ldTG '  i^e  >  oaUodi^tir 

'    Wtifteil  %  ijtm 
-^ — ^.j^^™^   —   ^biiip1aM#t^0^j<tl)e 

r    '  Irbavu  ijJio  best  reaiiion  to  know  ttiai  irtl  who'  &i8isted"iit  ttii^  tfia! 
■■"weTO  m  tmih  c**Vmc^6d  if '*!i^  ^iu*ity'wi*h  ^bichtiiBljiidiibifli  duties 

-  '  <1Sr6h^  ^tyi^t6)ftdii^«ny'd(mbt  ihadiih&.Loid:  Cllij«f(^pti«!9t^ 
n-aiteili  iiiipartijiHir^,««ffl3{rJto<it^.Wfi  |C9»#fsi^fl9pvft^  i^  as  ho 

v.i\  ynm!^hifr^^\tM\  ^3\90^\  :C*^se,.m;idi(c^  j^^  nor  per- 

)  )«oi«i  fi^i^g^  q^^  ha]^ftp^tjerfe^e4.     fl^iff  onl;^^  ^  , 

-'    ''T^  ^6tliM  h^t^y^lte  6^ti;ed  tkat  Lo^dhiDhn^ 


^"Iqiiiye  'ihe  stimih«igr  U^'iitif'Loitl  'ElUnbGn>ii^[s  iichiurf(ctary.(put 
''^'upoWWcord  br  Lord  Bn^ugbtoiD^  inith^flunQ-ovtucle:-^  >•  nv  \ 


Lord  Dundonald.  407 

.\>\b\o  \^i\ii^\    \nr,,\  ^f)^ 

\  His  mind  was  just,  abhorring  any  deTiaiion  from  equity :  hiB 

his  spirit  was  open,  manly,  honest,  j^^^,^^ji^.^ijEK^|vi^,^|;j 
«i|rtbi^gfc^fl0x^^brif^^,,,^^  .'f[Kl(jmr/V]»:.a1,t    luuuUU 

^^(kJ^ttianoe^^wilh^his/fhebkiyitkaliiiUe  j|)i7Q)ieQiiti^«(fi$j}a%fi^);j^  ^^ 
teov^m^6ttt^dnflist8^fa^^aiid<a^ain  bti  tiix^snfjpQ^fAci^Jf^ 
£)l«tSoi<ougfaihiiyin^  BeeiuaiCabittet  Mini^|Qr.4Mtl|9i^$ae,.9^,(i(^ 
%rt«kt.  > <  'Wb>ii0ed)  sostrcclly  remiadvorunn^l^l^dia^l^e  oi|}y;  j^bi^ 
'df  Wych'  Lord>£Ueabon>ug)h  wa^ft  Bii^mliler^j^h^tpg  S^Q,;i^^^t^' 
fiiMi&tf  beettibrokenulp  klmoatijevra.f^jBaiyitb^or/^  .tj^iftiil^f^,  v^^, 
'*<^^IJdrd)iCoefaxdhencomikIaii:)edi>  Wteiflte,jh^forfr,Ilft[ei>|j[9u^  ^ 
^otamon»<'fliatCthb i<^dry chirfereuppok^ riJtor)i ft  i^QW^tWf.  .Tt!*^ 
complaint  is  not  repeated  in  the  *  Autobiography.'  Th^^^.^^j^jis 
«»liftppeaHn)^  Jwri?  ^fi^<th^,^fl;j^l|fi?tjpij^nce  to^wafT^n  an 

aillegatiftOu.j    Ttp.  U#*t>^  ifftFto^-ffl&i  Spe^i^^^^  was^iA  ,tljie 

novdln^Fy.mantaQrfnM^JHiti  byi  t)^  .JMta^^  P,i  jj^  (^ifpyjif^'Op^^. 
'•Mn I  Ooqhmiie)  Johnatotie , himsfJf i  as»i#fl4o M^tfie  ,|9H?*9W^ 

vvlio  actually  served  whi ell  rcjiel  as  luilicrobs  the  £up[K>sitioii  thjjt 

,  tliey  Wi^f c  of  th^it  das*  af  jui'ott  who,  in  Lord  Cochraw?*  laoi- 

'epiiag^f  ^  foil toil^  t|ht! '  business  its  n  tf  ad^  ^  ai« '  pa i d  ^ '  gu iaca  eabh 

^_^  iCV^fy^  jtrif  i  J  k^^P  <^|fflit  or  ^en  gtii'ii^s  a  day  ;^  iiid  were  eoii- 

se<j:^ije^,lj^  i^^y,  io^gWe^  4^  that  ^ould  ensutt^  their  being 

.  T,j^ta4i4P,d^  iov;  so  ^pp^fit^btje  aii  cinplpymerit     Lord  Cochrane  might 

.  ](iAVe|.^kRdi.}^^rr^5wVir.lii?  had  been  th^n  capable  of  reasoning 

upofklhe..sabJeA;|:,  h^,w,it,)vas  that  this  packed  jury,  'with  a  "^i^^ 

I  iiiiig^  ianwi  enoe*  iv&itcil  ^ihrpe  hqur*  in  dpli  (^craUon*,  ,     ^  |  ^ 

When  Lord  Gxhraoe  moved  for  a  new  trial,  he  was.  |aet  j||j"  a 
^crplfliar  ftC>nifi,y^)cfl',*%iia4ijng,  wjiicj^  tlie  |C<^jjrtJfad  Appli^^  the 
!*fiife4ieMda)f  in,  Mioth«^r  c^^sn,  that  no,  ^jjch^  |ipQt|(^n  f^ould  be  enter- 
Miteiaed  wJ^ess^ll  the  defeiidants  copVicf.j(?d,  of  j^ie'same  ct^ispir&y 
appeared  iji  Court.  iVlr.  Cochrane  Jc^^^nsti^ne  ^  ijatl' '  "atifeady 
I  ,  Ei^^qpndji^d^   ,  Lord  Can>pbell  mak^s  this  perfunctory  rcmait':^ 

^  )ji(l  LoErd  KWtnhoirotigh  would  awi  hear  him,  becaiise  thq  other  do- 
I  Icmiimta  w^m  m»t  pri^aunt^     8uch  a  rah^  had  before  bcext  laid  duvni,  t^ut 

it  is  palpubly  contrary  to  tho  fin^t  prinoiplos  of  justice,  and  it  aiight 

inunediately  to  have  hoeii  reversed*    Lord  Cochrane  was  tifaedi^rived 
^''  fif  all  ttV^ip'^tttxiifyi  oi  showinlf  iha^th^iTidifiiotagamftt,)^  if^^ong.' 
' '     "Hie/l^ter  of  tfe  txA6  wtts<  hatter  ttail'th»^spiMti^«pdi  i*  .there 
'  ^e  stfoxigi[p^ma  fdin^  "^ 

obvious  and  as  stMng  6n  th^  othet^  siAii^^^  ^Akd  it  bM  ki^Mce 
^'^^i*^sMB^<iki^ihdrd}>(^hxBtkp:'^,mmiri^  afgpUci^iopi,i;^f^f  ly^ving 
' ' " |>e0n'  >pmi fin  ^praottcei ithfi .  tn<>me<it  ioefpre  r ^^fin&t  othi^r . ^jwns 

convicted  ol  €Oiispimo)Vtltbfi  C<W^.'..i>^|iI|f.W09tJ|^s^ly,,l^^i^^ 
-'iH'  ^  cirred 


^  L0r4  PuwfoniOdK 

cu^redihei  icenst^r^  imte4  nt  by.JLqrd,  E1^9flb9TfW"aftf  tlv^t  it  oaodl 
ope  yjii^^for  thfi  fichy.and  apptber  for,  th,9;po0r.,  Jt  doi^  .no^ 
appear  diatj  in  faqt,  Lqrd  Cochr^e  f^flfexed  ^nj  }iards}iip  wtafrr 
eyer  under  the  rule,  Oa.tlic;  2Qth  of  Juni!,  &ix  days  J^tepg,  Mr, 
Gufiiey  ^bfiying  moved  for  judgement  on  tbe  dofend^^ts,  Mr* 
Butt's,  jcoupsel  pioved  (unsuccessfaUy)  in  ^XKCst  of  jud^meift,  and 
aldiough  Lo^  Cochrane  did  not  make  9^  upr^ilar  motion,, ^i'et  th^ 
Court,  /Upon  Lord  EUenborough's  reading  bis  notes  q£  tb^  evidence 
gf ven  at  tke  iprml,  ,felt  i);^plf.at  liberty,  as  ijgi  Te^^l's  case. (XI  ^^fr|, 
p.  308),  to  Jie^iany  arguments  that  oxie  pf  the  defendants  migl^ 
suggest,  in.ord^  to  satisfy. its  QT«rn  miwJi  ^)to.  the  due  p^rioifn** 
ancje  of  justice,  on  the  tpal;  and  it  n^igl^t  then,  baTe.gTant0d  ^, 
new  <triai  of  its  own  inotioi?(,  if  (it  b^d  found  xeason  tQ  .believe  th^^t 
any  injustice  had  been  committed.  A^pordrngly  hoiA  CocbrafiQ 
waa  allowed,  and  thep.and  .there  ,used»  9>  full  qppottunily  of 
showing  what  grievances  .he  considered-  Ij^imself  to  biave  suf« 
&re<jL  ^  bis  trial,  and  wbaf  ground?  tb^rei  were  for  a  ^e-bqariag. 
tle^af^rwards  admitted  himself  in  the  ^oqse  of  Commons  4^t 
^  uppn  ^10  second  attempt  to  obtain  a  ,ne^,  trial  he  wfts. indeed  p^^ 
mJktted  to  speak/  He  produced;  the  published,. affidavits  of  th^ 
servants,  who  might  bave  been  e;^aa?ained  afc.f^be  tri^J,  as.t^.ltUe^ 
colour  of  De  Berengpr's^  dress  ;  a  fce^ib.  affidavit  from  JUi^isfilf 
re-a3serting  his  owji -e^K^pectation  p^  fi^ij;ig.;i]p^,. the  writer  of 
the  note  a  messenger  with  news  of  t;^^i  %fvtl)^  of  ,bi?  t>rotberf 
of  whose  severe  illness  he  had  hear^,  tfir;^  idafys,  befpre*;  and 
an  affidavit  I  (with  a  p^edical  certificate  ,Qtt^l^),.fi;on^^,MajoiC 
Cochrane,  to  show  that  be  was  dang/eroi^s^  ^  ^t1i^i^  tiffl^i  ?pa^  tba^f 
he  ]bad  written  from  tl^Ci^jrenees  to  IxMfd  Cocbj^i^  tQ,i^fu?pi^Lnq^,a« 
muc)x  early  v^,  .^'ebrua^ry.  No  independeutipropif  ,w^a  [f^^^^f% 
show  that  such  a  1^1|tei|.bad  been  in  fact  Toceived,  or  WQi^ld:  i% 
dv^f  course  bavi?  been  ,fec?jLvcd,  by  Lord.  Cochmnjeibefq^e  t^, 
3Xst ;  so.it'v^t  ^^^  jfapt  of-  the  illn^s  was  ^more  d^iwly.  ihpfsf^ 
t(3|,,)>e  m^teri$i;l,  as  likely  then  to  be  operating  on  Lord  CocV 
rane'ft  mir^d,.  than  it  bad  been  gtt  tbe  trial.  The  single  ne^, 
fj^ptj  ,^bicb  Appe^ed  W9,s  Jthis :  that  it  was  not  by  Xiord  Cocbran^'f 
w^^h  tliat  the  servants  were  left  without  evapciination.  Tl|e  Cof^ft, 
found  .no  reason  to  break  throagh  its  most  primspry  rules  wdb 
order. a  nfiw.ti:ial,jpp  th|e  ground  of  evidence  which  m^t  bave 
been  brought  for.ward  at  tbe  first  hearing.  If  tbe  servants  were 
nqt.  ea^^ined,  it  Wfis  under  thp  di^i'^t^oAof  tbe  counsel  for 
Lord  Cpchrane.  Evep  after  Serjeant  Beat's  Ipiypothetical  admis~ 
sion»  it  would  have  bei^  perfectly  competei^  for  Lord  Cochrane, 
to  insist  upon  their  examination,  had  he  ta]cen  the  ordinary 
precaution  of  a  reasonable  man,  under  so  grave  a  charge,  and 
personally  watched  that  all  was  done  rightly  to  clear  his  cha- 
.;.      .  .  meter.. 


#ttyt«rodier,  A<!^[faet*  df'liis  having  itecc^rfeQ'the  tiy^i/'Hf  Hife 
lm)ditA  Hlttoi  Wfo^'flife  day  of 'ifli^  fratldJ  It  inlfebt'W  !r;jH4feri: 
crfticai' ti  dbi^e;  tWit  tete'  first  artaaWt  onty'ipeSts'j^Wifemiry 
oJ^  tis  fear  thftf  »  some  ietideirt '  had  Tbefalleii  *  thiit  liitdflStfer.  '  Mtich 
aS'k  itiSglit  be  wished ^for  Lord -Coditane's'feak^'that'i^ksbn  had 
been  f6und  to  feiixrh  tij^dn  thfe  Hretdict;  we  eannbt^adtoJt  thtitthe 
Cdurt  acted  i^foit^lr'i^  tinjasttf 'fai  refusing' Mt(i' a' ne^  trisli; 
a%e'carelessififesfe  #ifti  Wbifch  Lord  Cain|<belf  has'lent  thfe  ^shad6tr 
^hla  atrthorlty  to  tfife *ll<*gtttiOri  that  Lotfl  EHehborbtigh  Tefiisefll 
a^^hearingf  to  Lord  C^cAratt^.-miaet  a  palpably  nkjUsi:  inle,  is  ii 
jiufffcient  meaiAire  of  fli^'ralrife  to 'be  attifched  t6'  hi*  6t!ier  state- 
ment, that  Wihetriffl'tHH'ChiefJniBtice  *liid  sp^^iat  empbisis 
dto'  every  ciretimkUihbe'  Which  iHigfht  faus^'  a  suspi,<^on  agaiiitt 
Lord'Co6hi^iie,  Mi  dabol^tely  eiplaMed'^tfay  irhatet^at  firaft 
sight  appeared  rat<6Uhib!e  td  'the  gaHant  officer/  ; 

Sttb^titently,  Lord  Codnrane  fonnd  two  witnesses,  ti}  Wdt^hfet 
diid  a  fisftitrtoitger  of  liihfeth,  whci  swcfre  on  affid^Vit'ifliJit'thlej^ 
had:  seen  DeBfefengfer'rfldVe'  frotti' the  ch5i!sd  into  flie  hkdttii/- 
coachy  dressed  in  green, 'and  with  ho'  rM  sllioul;  tiiti:'  'ttfe  also 
CoBiAited' strong  ^vidfenrf^  ttg^inst  the  general  ctaractet  ftid'ch^i- 
Mlity  df  Oatie,  Ate'  hat!kirty*coat*'man,  iWloie  iestiAion^  at  A'e 
Mai  Wris- 
S^fiit''as 

Afii'A6in<f;'Ahd^&yk»iHe  for  his  excnlpatiji^n,' wh^ri  Loid  Ellen- 
tlw^A^  r^msfe»te^hialrh!rttlV'We  are  com|ie!Ied  tb  say  that  he  has 
ihad^'^  f^i/bi^Mm^^ei^vi^Mitk'kt  iioi  perhaps  unnatural in  a  man 
#HfategitteiltfeAife>Wd^kge;  many  years  aft^rthe  ef  eiWs  took  pkbe. 
Jidi^eift  ^Wasr'MlVfered'ott  the  il*t  tof  •June';  1814,  the  'day 
«riferLord'Gii*fhmtteWd'^ted,  ori  the  in¥ita^ioh';of  the  Court. 
'VrtAtevermight'bdcuf  toMm  as  lit  trfbfe'pi^entefl  te^  WCbtirt 
tO^  induce  thete  fcygittitf  a  new  tridi;*';  'Sonie  'bf'tlfti^^pVbofe^ 
vrtrich,  in  theAVitobioj^phy,  are  i^et.  out'  aTtogetfeerkk 'fhen'ih 
ioid  Cochhinef^  hatid,  refer  to  a' ' cottvenjation' dated  thc^' Md  ttf 
Jttly.  In  th^  Report  of  Lord  Cochrtrae's  obs'etvationi'  ti%# 
dJWrrt,  there  1i^  ho  trace  y)r  hint  of' his  hating  ahV  direct  VsVidWit'e'* 
to  offer  in  dontrtidlction  of  that  gireri'by  the  '^diechtfon',  Bej<riid; 
that  of  the  Aree  sefrvants,  nor  of  any  imputaldiJH  {hrbiVti  upon 
the  character  <rf  Ci'ane  or  other  wttnesses.  Irf  the  laboured '  atid. 
passionate  written' invective  delivered  by  LdrA  Cbthratiy  in  'hl?^ 
own  exculpation  before  the  Hotise  of  Coinhions  on  the  5fh  of  July 
(air  reported  in  Han^iird),  there  is  a  detailed  attadk  upon  the' 

t 
'    '    *'B!i6rtIiiliidReport,  p.  550.  ^    ^^    '  » 

credibility 
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^<irA<M&^\ 


evi 


:5i': 


^^MW-^ 


Mars1i|(__„. 
lave  JSroocl^  over  ,liis,  wronffs,  ull,  ne  .feueved  ttvat 
wasr  actually  in  Jtus  hands  when  he  addressed  the  tyranmcal  ad- 
ministrators  of  a  'x^ralty  and  corrupt  system  oi  jurispnidencei:- 

vhich  nave,  up  to  tn ~     *    


(says   tifd  l>up.lonal<l)   il,.was  ip  .6.5tp^^Bec^j  ^^.ten^fii 

innocence     f^n^^^M^^,^  fo,  ^.ifflf'KtpK  taftto^ 

lus   countrymen,   as   years  have   Tolled  by,   to  oeuere  in  the 


first  (as  m  Lord  Cochrarie's,i<!^ifle){,(Cf)igii^ 


inent  has  given  Lord  Cochrane  the  benefit  of  a  doubt"  wiiict  the 
paldicrornd«14  lOtx^pt ^tM<(^«btdfis  tof  Westtdiitdte^^Aid  iftol^ih 
g«ie#al^'fe«li*(ad#  h»*^  fotthd  Mttf  iifei^ '^itflltf)^.  '*'  Bti*  if's^m^'by^* 
'         "     '    ^   '       "lrt^f^'i!hp1(Mh6r'yoiicltiiabn'^ 


that  he  was  not  fairly  tried.^!  , 


f^-flt  ion  ^1 


Totfid«gaiittllVisei2iiUmi}ihiii>tfaatHtft9ffialJQa^  i  ioi  '      jj    li    ^  '> 

"  7/>ijiiqfi  It 


Xor4  ilocuTJUies  innocence  is  to.  pe  loutid  m  the^niti^ic  viru-r 


VLhii^e  %f  Crt rti nion s,  il* j c-s  '  ce riu  i  j il y  1 1  jok  at  a  (llUa i k rt*   like  tKe 


sprmtiuii  |^us  aiifl  spasttitHlio  auicrv  of  all  excitable   miud.   almost, 

nvictioti  on  a  ciiarfie  which  it  felt 


efbuil t d  into  ii i a d  1 1 vi&^  h v  c^mvict ioti  on  a  cliarffe  w h i c K  1 1  fel t  not 
cc^t^Hiporai-!^ 


tA'. bi*  W(i<^',     *Si r  A icViibalfd  Al i^iil'  wKo' wsk  pTesei^||  WW  at  orire 
cfepVt jfi'peStl  ot  Ills  J  niioceiVce/   l^^e^tf  t i'  is  p<>s*i  hi  c^  tlmf  neither  tns  ^ 


t^mporane^  in  general  ^iior  hjs  own  coLiitscl  hrij  ^umci^ntTv 
refl^ct^'  ^mjrt  flie'extmanlumry   n^  of  Lord  C^chrapey'^ 

c  liata  e  ^4^t^— It  IS ' '  i  nipi^l  si  v  e  n  (*ss*  hi  Ij  u  t  t/?r  cteTi  ah'ce  of  t|ie  opt  ni  oil 
o f  others j'  'hi{ d  las  fiit 1 1  o f ' sildtle n  ana  rnst r  actiorL  wt i c  1 1  ni  i  g h t  * 
Lti3f^  fi  CO  All  nfod  for  ^itiiigli' tMai''y>l'd  aM^        -Wi      *^^  i^i'^^^V 
wHl^^so  \}i  ru (laVl V'conititUtecl.  tliat  w^'tDigfelTKil MTiflii'$tv  iiisletj  ^ 
in  jYidfjmc  ot  lum  entirely  by  the  common  Ataadard.     Jiut  it  is 
clear  that,  to  the  very  eml  of  his  Ijio,  l^oui  LjachfTine  t^qvgt  J?<^t"-^ 
iid^nertily'  compreliencleil  ei'ftier^^lhe'  force  of  tlio  prestimption^^ 
a^fellniVhitnV'i>t'the  'inoral'^e^         Af  tlje''coiispiracy  with  wliicli^ 
hcrwas  cTial'«rcd.     In  hisUefter  trom  pnsoh  to  Lord  Ebnarton* 
dtpT^cttmu  any,  parliamentary  interference  pin  favour  of  a  reims-  * 

■Mh     til     Mv^n'HTia     ^fiV   \^'1\T-A     ■v-..r^f     rir*/     -^r.     jl'^rii  /lYfiM..  .     ^iJ 

BCcHflea ;  not  fSkn  4,ior  u  niDiuetii,  constjiil*  thp.t  any  i^t  sjjijTicea  of 
:uiea  ^b  the  pirposv  of  pmiSecti  iig .  lue  from  any  * 


iim^mmw^^rmM__^_ ..__  ^_^._^  _^,^ ^ , 

pSt*#  tff^'Veij^ailc6  of  tKe  'k^fe  ^^^lif^S^^li'^L'Tf  (it'^iftll,:  haM*? 
g^€^f  tiffiiiidea.    If  ^  I  aiA  fettUty,  ^  ridlilj^  literit  fte  WtoBI  bt  the^  ^ 

o3t^?ni^7r"j*liJ«d)  r.  to  JflMii'id  ')ift   'm,;'  '  .ol)  I»'ioJ  n'r/i-   -/il  Jnom 

nilAM^si9iltV^>i>fila9»  1^  \cS  rftkockiMM/^  }i|pd/J^e2r[^6n]edenlt^rj 

*^7?P§f7Tri^y^=^pa«ff  10^  iWWiinti0tti@^iW-bTto»;TaMwf  *ftx;pnber«o|,iiro©.^ 

naturally  indignant  at  the  successful  hoax,  (^-^j  .m^i,,!  ,<^„  ^.„  ^,(  |o,ft 

'  The  wrong  was  not  then,  and  still  is  hot,  onine  statute  dook.  (I) 
Such  a 

*^^J  ... 

was  brought  under  the.<<iiMrignMtk)iBaaft iapiH oonipniUyh^ * ^Tlie  ^-een^ 
j1  spiracy'" 


412  U(^  DttiiJIoMftA 

perBonil)iflifl(i»m  nte^  SiMibeen  tb^  pmctiee  in  ail  iN>imta4to'  er^eir  sitter 
8tM]i(fobbiiii9  began,  and  is  ki  th«  {irddent  4Ay  coilfitAiiti;^  piActiMdy 
but  I  have  ii^v«r  beard  mdntionoftiio  ^nergjr  of  the  Stdck!  Tftfffftaftge 
even  to  Aet^ct  ili0  piactice.'  •  >  .  . 

One  more  -wtmi  on  the  trial  and  the  aentence.  I^ord  EU^n^ 
boroujg'h  did  ,ref\ise  to  adjourn  until  the  case  for  the  whojp  pf  tbet 
defendapts  had  been  opened,  and  sat  till  midjaight4  Ir  the  4^ 
foppe  was  prejudiced  by  physical  exh^u^lji^a  on  the  partiQf  j^iie 
counsel  Qr,,t^  jury,  it  is  a  profound  igiXj  that  he  did  9^  |,ord 
EUenborough  was  hiinself  at  th^t  ^mp.  (aodv  ^^^  believfi,  'fn^ 
aoipe  time,  afterwards)  alxppfitincapat^leaf  feeling,  fft^mtalklfii- 
tude  himaelC  f nd  proportipoa^y  insensitive  to  the  poffsJiUiUt)! 
that. others  3^01^^  be  less.,  strongly  arganiz^d*  l\  «hpu]d  -Mtt, 
remember^  tha^  up.  jto  .th^t,pedod,  the  ^most universal  jii4ipiat 
practipe,  ia  cases  iovolviog  the  \x^m\  oi  criminak^  waK*.^  fi^i/iU 
t}^.t^a,r,|^t  one  sittix:^,,  ^ven  if  tho^t  sitting  lasted  till  h>xa^  (»r  £1^ 
in  the  mq^pijE^^^qr  ta  a^still  later  hpuc  The  sarf^sxa  whieh) 
desprjjbes  hpiHT*  -,.•..,•  .    1.    , 

.,j.  /  '  Wiraiehe^  haxigi  flial^  jmyinen  sMf  diiia/  •  ,.  >{  •/  ' 
would  have  been  truer  if  it  had-said,  that  Jnrymeni  did  'luf  Hoit) 
in  ovdiir  that*  ifretidxeB>  might  safer  no 'delagr  in  ideUntevy/or 
bangiagi  w         ■ '-'   '•»  - .  .*»  //       in.    •  i     .  w 

The  fMiniafaaient  of  the  piUory^  to-  whibfayioxi  additioii  to  &a» 
and  impriamiineot,  the  CofirtaeiitencBd*tiheitteidefenaaiit9wiio^ 
if  guiltyj,  jwec8:  among  those  who  appeased  to  ireoaiveijiidgmeat 
obviously  by  £ur  the  most  gwky^  wias>  lettore  ybtgrttndmnuurcw 
Thfi  Co«Drfa  of  Kii^'» Bench  waa  undoftbtaUytanxtioasoto/niftrk' 
with  a.nore  than  Rofxiaii:  8tenuiQai^:aadr.ib;y  iliiicting'  a  ikaotm 
than  oenniaoa  inAignity^  its  appreciatioaicf  a  feand  pBipatratad} 
in  di«Mig:ard'  of  tbe^iate^Bsts  of  the  whole  commonwealdKMt^ 
Was  thit  personal  applicatton  of  this  indignity  to  a  <nanwfa«i|> 
lijke /Corioilanusi  had,  aa  the  public  fek,  *  behaved .  noUy  1  »to-^' 
watd9/bis  eounlry/  even  if  he  had  alsa'^not  behaved  noiriyf^ 
thai]  &rst. created  a  wide  ajrmpathy  for  Lord  Cochrane^  We 
haver  it^  indeed,  on  the  confeasion  of  Lonl  Codurane  bhnaalf^ 
in  hJA  Letl»r  lo.Xord  Ebrington,  that  he  should  not  have  a>m>* 
plaincldjofjthei  penalty  a»  unduly  severe,  had  he  feltithe  accuaa^ 
tiou  true;  1  But  it  may  fairly  be  said  that,  in  the  anguish  of  hia 
soul  at  being  pani>nounced  capable  of  aUch  a  fraiady.fac  could  not 
aj^MseciaAe  degreeaiip.  pnatshnKftit  It  is  not  MUFprisuig  diat  the 
adatenoe  Ispas  not  oamed  into  effisct  jo  far  ai^/regBLids  tha  piUori% 
and  that  that  mode  of  punishment  was  soon  after  (with  a  aligfht 
exception)  abolished  for  ever.  Nor  was  the  feeling  against  it  of 
recent  oriqin.    Adam  Smith  had  ^vritlen  half  a  century  before, — 

*Tl50 


hmnaae  aiid  generous  people  as  the  most  dre»dlftl  o£aQ!;r.  WiAiTOgpuxL 
to^p^rsoBs  oiE  that  raiJj;^  t^eire^oT^,. they  are  ^jiiver8ifljr4^f[.ivridQ>^(f^id 
ifi^  lfi,w,  wKle  it  takes  thek  life,  upon  ni^y  occasion^^re^peqts.ttip^! 
ibjioiir  lippn'  aTmost  aJlr/.Tb  scoiorge  j^  person  ot  g^iialit^^  Prlo  set 
luik  ijl  &S*pillbi7,  Tipdn  aftconiit' oiF  Jmy  cninei  vhatever,  is  ai)ruiality 
of  Hfrhleh  nO'  Btti^peaii^  t3oVi$nmi^nt,  ^xc^pt:  tibttt  of  %usiaa|4s  feaballe.  ' 
'^'ii  bnrv^  miH  JA  iicy»l^aiiM  bbiM«xhptiMe'by^1^hig  b^  tho 

flotffold^btii b9r/4)en^  iii-i.'n.  ..  ••     1 

-'Tkte''P^i(jkm4jibilitjr  fcr'^dlii'  A^htfettc^  ^K'ff' A^«fl,'=  witti  LbWT 
EllWbwotgh » 'by  all  iSie  j^S^i  -df '  ft*  Cbtftti  of  Kirfrg^s  Beii^  'i 
lUid  thdtigk  p^ompt^  by^kig|h  i!n^ve^  ^nd  pla^nSUe  rtosdning^, 
i^mtljM'bet(^garded'st9a  mferoiis  ^h^tjfr  iir ' jiia^ment  aiid  an  Tin- 
litt]M^y  tf^tcktace  of  ^e3f<»ss^  m  p^h^l  severity. ' '  NbVertlieleM^'Thkih  at 
te^W  df  the  whole  of  th<?  ]^T^c*edfcgs/We-canii6t  See  ttikt' I^^ 
Cid^&ftoe,  up^  to  I9i6  day  6f  sttiWacej  Ivas  ti^eated^  ahjr  te^ti^.^ 
or  in  any  quarter,  otherwise  than  as  any  other  defiMdkdt  ^vVottld 
have  been,  whdi#'  C9M  'had  b«ieii  )^riB^W  td^'tiBe  jury  and  the 
Comtt  tnidek>ii]iitfaa7idrcaiiUtgnoe8i>j  >•    <       --.Hit  1  ••-<!  •>/>.•<  - -'m.v/ 

ioWeJia)r^»no«  spabci^ta^ifoUol^il^nlODdHlaie  tfaitn^  hte* ad- 
ventures in  the  waters  of  South  America  and  in  the  8«ettittt^' 
flcak  >)Tbe9)rii^eimakidcld'by  the>i«me  Constant  comlMqatidn  of 
daiing  Dodlneteian«tiii96]iithy,>die  saime  flashes '  of 'ffemutti'Whioh 
hadidifUn^ifiAiedihitf  bavM«i;<(mreeri'  They  wenfalsity  Marked:  by 
tkeisamsi  t^uAoiMfy  toibiiief^/himscif  iajuved  by  afl  anrouiid''  kim 
wlho.ii¥ere<^aia^iatad]kch'^pairtMans'/^^  n  'teiidency  W 

wbicdx  IhcTB'Wabiprd^bly  i9ttoh>  jufttiiKmtioH,  iM'thegPeedy  And' 
jbalovsMpisinteerify /wbich  lis  apt  to  embitiac^iflia  yelaitions  of  a* 
&lctioib!^>.a»il»ti0ns,  half<^:onstiCu ted  little '8teLtevito^itd0>tfie  tliosti 
cUsiatereBted  foreign  volunteeir.  The^'oaJMbiife'^of -ifaei  foits  of 
Valdiria^  with^afdrce'  utterly  incompetent  to  garrison  <tihem'  Whrn^ 
t^Gik,  was* am  alnxwt  madiy  faaiaapdous  tooup  di  WUiint^  «f'>  viiadif 
evHi  Lord  Coohkratie  felt  the  rashness  imlil  it  kteuck  sut^o^^edlt 
Ttie-entting)  out -of  the  Eplmish  ikigate- ^  Esmeralda^'  from<und€»{ 
tbe  guns  of  the  fdrtness  of  Calbo,  wlis-  agdlant  and  seandlaaiilke' 
stroke,  of  #h]cfa  both  the  risk  and  the 'good  feortopieWM^' better; 
justified  by  previous  oaloullition*  We  littd  occasion '  recently  to 
refer  to  his  equsdly  renukrhable  services  in  Braaii.t'  ' '  ' '  "  "^ 
The  pecnliar  analities  of  flxyrdtCoetkranePstfeniiisdid  not  oiMn^ 
faine  tt>  sucicessfkmy  with' the 'materials  iipon  which  it  liad  to  w6rk 

■    '■  ■  i      I       .1  •  I   ■■   I      1    .1  ii.     ,.\    .f   <r. — ft.f\ t  ,;t..l| '  ■        ...     ■     ■ 

♦  *  Theory  of  Mbrdl  Sentimenti/  part  I.  £$.  '' 

t  ^il»*ttrlyiIteMtew/ WU  ci^BL  p.  319* 

in 


4mCiTe(M^r.#^>4('M^r4ffQfl'M?ftW  fife  flf^Pp^»IW?A/^f^fflS»l; 
j^MMff,  ^K^ajJ^^I l]a.,>iiw,>  in|,.^b^fl^oa,i^rft^^ 

-tbftiFiftlY»iUT^jl>Ji;pluiWWg/Hrt9i  tfrPrS^sv.Wl  wfWPW^W^n^ 
^4w^i  'b3^»  l»wd.  [Cqrfnanp, ,  W-  •  f^e  [  |Qr^^  flea^f „ ;  ^ug|i  %  ,1^^ 

,4Wlfr^rvic©lil^itbfl.WOr]4LjM.K{     ..w    tu   -/ImxI    tr.-n-,     ,!?   ,|.:.|„  ni" 


'  T  '^^'ofmLdndon  '!biSc^ian'hWih-BitijkU^S6^f^^Am. 
,3.  Final  Report  of  .the  Metropolis  Churches  Fund,  from'^'^ifVKBG 

:%'n^'o^^ei^yor^^^^ 


"%rTKe  'Cimgreici{xm[ttIIlind--Bi>o'k':  'l 


'''^rTKe'Chi^rMmltVmnd-'BiMl^'y'n^i:'  '  '      '  '  •     '" 

n,.^  Tr.   l.flW»f^tfid.{ft  ft4n)it  yi^^  ,%  JjeMml  c^ijijlftiyp  of  society 


Spiritual  Hmtimf^iiim^Maropolis.  ii$ 

(llsnlav  of  interest  by  rhf  nchiiri  tlie  vvel!-<i*ir^  ^Khfe'>*6bf. 
^'We  hftVe  reatlittg-roortts  iti'*>tnr'*H*iSl  towrts  ftiid  irtllt^«  rfttdel 
'f^^i'n^-Tioases  in  '  our  i^reat  fcit*M' 'lecttinis' ^iv^I»ywh*^e«"i4ft- 
^^lvipWr-vie«^,   Christiah'yt>tlng''lttfctf»  aiioiiSirthin*,'  felfe»J^6f 


rji^¥prt*lei  ,  .      

'  TorMt^t*  as  Its  teaeBok:     Wltit-  %iti!^^  H  ^  M\  t<J  h^'i\^m&  W^ 

^%6^  iittletH  i^ptsiH^^    of'^lfcl  kdVanteirt^rtt?'  ^tt^^l^^jj^^jr 

^\WIT  i^ff  ^  fbat  riatJbn ^*tiaj^  J  #^H  fee-  diS  i*id  be^  ^t^tf ti*9^ Wfli^t8«fr, 

in  which  the  gve^t   hotly  o(  the  peopll^  «^^ffl^ti^^bfe)Vc«ifeWfett; 

where  the  laws  are  not  only  executed  without  difficulty,    but 

obeyed  cheerfully,  through  a  conviction  of  their  fitness ;  where 

reacfe  H*,  jtal^  at^^^^pj^m^e^^a^^  the 

Nevertheless,   there  is  a  painful  impression  j^H^  owe  minds 

cessive  dinusion. '   Ft  has  become  too  much -a  matter  of  fashion  ; 

who   ard    its   objects,   as 'muc|^;,^  th^)r^^i|ii^sKr'to,  personal 
vanity,  egotism,  s»i^pvei^,tq,j^g^»n(ce,\a^^ng^^  s^^ 
the  lead  in  them.'    X<pp|canfi9t.,^;  E^rei^pt^at^^^s^^ 

ith  the  mem^)<Bfbf  ^' ga^c^ejiji^-^Ic^t^ef]^ 


sit  down  to  supper  with  ,  ,,^  ^        .  <7iv-v>(\i>\\  ^,  ^,  r  a  — "-» 

without  seeing  the  w^^^  pf  th^  n^q^,  nlac^^r^'et^  witj^.t^ 
no  doubt,  of  all  reverence  when  read  in  their  proper  pliu^es,  fiut 
^"Vure'^y  nol£'in'^'<y4'%  W  ^ummV^'^\^V^^ 


■' meais'k!fckt«TlfeHcVV4'Wti6oi''«fy  ttfet  t6||WH*r;kh'u  ^. 
■'"the'Ldrd  ik'the  ibaker'dfftfeni'.kn;'  'Neiffifer  chiif they-bfe'ffWtWBd 
wlie'A  ^iA,  a^'t!h^'\&u41iy'ari,"mt'*e'^l«itti»llift)Se  ©rffilse 


fKKJU 


suppers 


41B  Sfiri»iui  J>MiiMi0n 

8tip]mr%«ilto>Ufkten  thff' bonds  o£iiiiiioD  IwiWeatLif^  and  lovr, 
ai|4rMM^t.A^yy(^)}o9r^ 'Ought -te  bo^wrj  macheUsgitd'far  the 
iuilisfieAl  irhicli,  tbdb:  betters*. take  in*  <flKai'  Of  conw  thej-ate; 
aiul  ci  iKMiise  th^  will  hfii  fMranrMnd  the  obl%atiDn'  be  «st 
cmoyp^A  «A>  ii  weie'  dowQ  their  dueate.  i  /T}m>is,  liowevM',  nnt 

.  /Wie  hikHiiiaUea  idtiK  s  practioe  a£  iuaiflmy  that  n  ttatten  «f ; 


ch»rky  t^e.iwh^lft  oopiiumitir  shall  'take  put  in  ^evefj  eibit.  Sack ' 
a^mode  o£ lai^tiQB  ha^  no^dcmbt^  its{vopBr field.  JnseiBno^'taF 
le«m!WblithiAibeeae&otedis/to  IeaTBl«iiatnreBiatn8ft>d»'^-<'iAat. 
r^^Jnistar0altiUtimwnqiieredii'>  Tliii8(liie>^  the  Bkiliifa'' 

/^/m^ti9^?4f^imvit^  hoJb  meat  to  >£rdth  tteatkaa.  :  But  ikmi' 
wbq  bai^i»tlw4qiiWi^o£  theiTeUgiMis  andrpidhvrifacapioineetii^' 

Mpf,  »|dv.jh%if«^99Biiia1ra|r  ^ftcv  kaaaiag^diMniaiftiaiwtU^ehoieu  > 
sp^i^h«tf»,  nwhMrnead  dimH]s>i6  aomoT^paiiiil^ibriil  <ar»Bae'dhi^'' 
ti^^  W^.iin>tbe!indtrQpdlb*  ilaelff  oDi<pM  Ihniiigjfapiit' Ae^i 
w^i4ia^.Ja|ige^ief;ar'ihd6}i]lal^.ar  lefdtehpoihv.at'df  ehaMhea^tdr*^ 
o(t;)ciopiAa  ^^  Uel|n9cn|>tavesyidr  «rf  miasiodaMeiv  '  ■  vmA  ^ibaff 
marking!  A^ir  domlfiotid^  great  ar>  8iiia%  Aoaoedng  tarthe  hmpaiV ' 
ai^^  wUfll^  thtyf .attach  to  the.^ectiiieoDauaiendeft  tor'thim^^' 
or.  t}ie<|e;«teilt  to.«^Mhi>iheir  feeliigB  ihataitbdM^widmht  ofNitt^^ 
bj(i4hf^  ekfqnenee '^iC  the  apadken^^^^-aiinq^fMI  that?8onieipurt> 
o£  wh^had  tobedooefaaa.noiir.JiMa  i&cieii^ithatitth^«tileaBl  t 
have  cian^ias  atuehias ;  they,  eonflrenieadjicovld^ltbiti^e  ,Nat  '4if ' 
th(Q  wprk li0»  vjlon*  the>  promoten  of '^dbo lAoivniedt  .Skqr' g« 
hofoe^iiiati^A^d/that.llhey  have<faMie>;diea]>da^Vian^  * 

th^  loatter  froaEitjdieir:tboiight&'i'  ■   -  v. "'if.  \ri.\  ••[{*  (u.iii/*  n- 

r]Sut»  it.  infill :b^  HMsked^  i»  it  not  to-^tiMas^TnUic  appeals,! and-' ^ 
to.  the   muItiplioBliioKif  .trough   theni^  of  aiiiaU  donatftiDiiaiaJldii'^ 
aq^oal  nubsftnption^  that  we  owe  the  fiovrishingt  conditiea^ofi^ 
tbft  ii9J^gio9#.  fioeieties,  whieh  a&e  acfxMnplisfatng  ■»  nudi  godd>^ 
in/t^  iworld  ?  I  b  this  an  attempt  to  make  the  poenaahanwd^  of  ' 
tluwwwg.  their  mites  into  the^  treasnrj^  and.  the  rich  nnwillSig'  ' 
to[$(haife..with  tW  poor  the  luxorj  of  dousg  good?    Quite  others 
w^     We  are  i  far  frem  holding  cheap  a!:prinoiple  o€  acftioft, 
wlui}h«  b<)sidea  hoing  approred  by  univensal  experience  in-  our 
own  dl^y^if^  when  propevl]^  applied,  consonant  to  primitive  usage, 
and  in  agreemenit  with  the  teaohing  of  the  New  Testament    And 
very  fpmry  should  we  be  to  grudge  to:  the.  poor  the  happineaa 
whi^b  never  fails  tOfaccetmpany  an  act  of  s^-deniai  practised  at 
the  call  of  ^luty.    But  wo  do  hold  cheap  the*  phUantbropy  which 
leads  individuals  to.  throw  upon  the  community-at  large  obliga* 
tions  personal  to  tliemselves. 

Nobody  will  deny  that  on  the  occnrtrence  of  a  famine,  such  as 

that 


V 


t}Mit)irIiioh  desdlated  hirfaaid  a;ftw  jiuiniagt^  it  ii^the^dt^iof^^t 
^bo  maj^ttlieiilsehvtiber  raised  abc^  stamUlioni]>oint  to^^bkkiitl-i 
iHftte,  iui«fa»«i>  ibtf  aor  dble^  to  ithe'-ndcoiBitMJofi  th^  hei^ 
bowrs.' .!  This  (101  <iA  oUigation  vrcoghixed  axid  ^nfet«ed  Irf  the> 
IfgMilsta»s<af  .acsl  cdviljml  oountil^a,  wher«^  jn  ftome  ihii)M^ot 
another,  provision  is  made  for  cases  of  urgent  distress.     And.; if 
tttfogmmA  hf  hat^  tbeifkaacbfie  of  »  difibsed  beiMVbtefie^  ft&y, 
i«[)0Xtmbk»» casM^  be  fldTo^^ed  witk>8tUi'fia8lk(^|ft<M^ 
pajbUofOnectidgs  andt  tlooagiir  tb0<  pressi^'  Tbk  Mttle^-TUle  'Ittilds' 
gooO^whsiilbrapeoialiAMBfi^  tdwnsdr  df  hinliriwl  ttadd^tily 
faflstilM  dbe  itadaiof  r€ovttitDji>  seems <toi)  havai'£hyiid»'at'  tti^ 
thmi'  tiMbr  .eaaiik..be<bb;«ct8dittofifkeiii  i^^WMiftatk^  i^rifiie^^ 
f«Kii  pvmridiii|f>-idiqi«nto|ifa»j  ..Miq^daieniakjlaMa^'^lMM^I^iti^^ 
a^  Jmqpilala  •   Farr  the^nthole'tohmHiaitjf  >ia  ibtii^^sttdd^  in!  imu 
clatiailigiiAarfalka  iiiMnbQssitfani  vilte^  and^untiQistariiig^Jt*  wHtk' 
mtlfibanHia  heahh  akidringooig^.  Net&et  ida  ira^uMliiifita«ll^4l»j'^ 
nailr  ofiaf^Hiig  tai  tbt«vplnatatf  ^ttbersHi^if  itf  «ir<^riijtidtf  nte^'^ 
foiht^dbeada  ofdifiUbqr^tiietlnBths'aCtShtfisldata^ 
wfndd,  CsB^tUa  ikibeiobvicto  dn^^af 'tbe€hiii^]L  a&iVWMUliqBut  • 
theT«^|aaiesit<  we  mito^ieitkiiii  this  oirole^and  it  ok'^'reryii^idbi'diie,-: 
w^dflloaa  bedt^.aaiit(aeemt^tiiB,ti^:tbtoW>«pan^.«h«  pikhiit  At^ 
w§id^M(h^riimiu\Had4tb  ansifeve  tbetlattoriiftoiH  dttfir  piope]:< 
reapi^piaibitittesi.  lAke|lafirai»ii^t  iikntfaticKti^  ilbe  irantof  adedtiatti 
piwitiiw  IMrthe.i&otaaiailid  wiigioaa'inKlniotioli  te4  the-paopie  of 
EiigIand,)]larticttl9kIjr<>Bi/lM^>toiirn%'  and  miM'ief'all'i^  tbe 
meivmttt.    .Xooarhair  caaseli^  vamyi^  this  adiii&tledi  ^vil  be  attri^ 
bai^Vi  I  )i;ttr&d  >oiiQntidaa  iinhreai^' we^db^ 
lation  within  the  last  centnry— ^  nevM^iHtig^  oontf^tteae^^  a 
n4t«0P'sigvq^di>ihtgi|ealBesB*'«<aiidto  the  laek^ef  pubticfuiidd  ^^t 
o^iwhiabtesni^lij^^  people  with  cbuidlles*afldtf«lqhefib> accord- 
ing) tDftbeisineed*    Is  thia  a  satisfactory  aaswter^'W^dv*  hot  tiiiilk- 
tblU^i%  a.,   Choffcfaes  and  niigieua  teadiers  fasrfe-  never,  ^  4$Bt  aa 
Wif^  ktiaw^  becn^ sapplied  ladle  people  of  this  ooontr^  ^Mlt^i^fahy*' 
pv^ilfo  fund.  •  From  time  to  tnue  exceptional  cases  preci^nt  di^^ 
selvef^  of ; wUeh  we  shall  net  iul  to  take  notice.    Batf  as  a  g^ateM^ ' 
rufovitbe  people  of  Englaad  owe  both  their*  churches  and  th^  ' 
re^iotts  teaohersto  theopenstions  of  an  nnwritten  law  ;•  the  fOit^e 
of  whiohy  up  to  compaiatively  recent  tifnes^  no  ^me^  thoug4it  of 
disfMiting,  and  which  rendered  it  obligatory  aponfthi^  owners  of 
p»^[>erty,  whether  kiiig%  ov*  nobles,  or  burghevs,  io  see  that 'their 
teaants  and.  depcndenls.  had  places  of  worship -to  repaii'  to  and 
mitiialers  to  instruct  them  in  diieir  dvty  to  God  and  iban.^    How 
far  it  may  be  possibie  to  make  modern  proprietors  undetvtand 

*  The  adinoDitory  ezhortatipn  o£tb|e.]}i$hoi>8  t9  the  people.  4«p,1008yiu:g^ 
thtf^uTj  of  building  churches  Tu  all  parts  of  tne  country. — ^Soames's  Angh^Saxcn 
CAtijec^^pp.  21>,  213. 

that 


^9S^jftf.f:|thejaq6iq;it}rP;i|glwt  ^o^Wpfef,  ifl  ^Yi?Hy  pipi|iti9fMj«*ir 

isspp^.sf^i^glff^^y  j^fl  J>ewJ^»^friWf^ sb#ilVtth«j^r^itftl|ei|lii#tiWW 
find  that  in  the  bUt  yeftr»jpfjfi4«f^ii4V>*Rfiff^irl3Wti*f.ifi437i7* 

^^^4V^tt ^ere,,.rtat9i4b9.^feiiW  gj,yif*T^(g^W/:tptftl^r)l|lllJpflf^ 
^i,  »dM5K»le^!jQff.  2^23s|8i9^[4Wi;iUj>}?#ing.,jpftthftt»  k^SyUlMi^ 
Bflpu}pi^pn,ftf  Jrtqwrioift.^^,riioi¥fl,Jagf,rtiei(>^ftsuftiftf  f^r.d   ,«'jOiiiiff 

^t9,fl^|^§f,,.wfi  Jg(i9rWiitWt  .ilt  )ha^,takw^^ffec^^ 
l^(^^j»h^jftC9ftssii?iM>f^4^«^r4jJl},,cf  I>t^i*t*^^ 

tJiW'9W».(tiiQV^t^i*®«^  ?W  P(t^fl  w^n)f,.|»aiwJm)An^flfi|!l,p|«4hifft 
tl^e^  sfLTC^^  ^bigjb.  authority  ,i^fw?W>„«i5,  orlTbfttfi  Wo«J4  >pPirishi 
q^j;qlAes.i9^[Engl^A^,^pjf5  uQi^^i;s^ljf^^t  atnth^4«it^i^«l^|l^<»y 

Q}if.istJl^pity,.,Si^re^|ft{|^,|  J?egfto  ,,ia^  •  JtmiHrjcfcurcb^,  1:9^1^^ 

r^^4^^  p^rfown^cj,.  .tbep?in,'pWigWl  all :  Am  llWWIJt*.  tp.  i^fimi; 

njj^tfr,  in*tqa4..o(  l^^yij^g ^.thj^m  ,at  JUbwty.,t%j4iffriU»l».itiieiilj 
aflipflge  the ;  ^\€(fgy  i»f ,  >  thp  dip9^$e< ,  in  g^m^  i  /  Mil .  Ith« .  tt^ffk(^ 
\Q^^th^,i^h^i^\iei;pf^i^yrqre  sa,^ppipprMi^ti^d,./oan9d  .^' idiltiinttf 
pj^rirfa^  .uWfliWb  will  w^Vi  fi^^pugh  aiccouqt  for  lihQiijaq)t«*tiottfikt 
n^ijs^tf^jpe  ,qf .  pa;:^he»  op^,  ,wiii)^.AifPt}i?r4,.  Fai;,:if,.a  £ord  lu»d;.») 
pi^roel^.of  >l^pd,;,4^tacbf^*fron).!^he^,^?9^.pf  Ipfi  iQ»tate,  but  not* 
sufBicipnt  .tQ.ibnn,|a,ip9M-i$^  of  itself^  it  .w^  pwAusttJ:  tor.  him  to- 
endcxw  *  hU^  newly.  :€i:e4ti^ .  churck .  wfi^ ,  1  tl^e » Uthet :  'Of  tbo$e  .^difl^  f 
jpint^,  lands;  ^^p^ci^Ujij.if  jiQ,i;])uriqh^^as-.tbeAf  built,  uianj^  1 
loxd^b^p  adjoining  to  those'  outlying^^rcels.'  t  .        ^ 

?  .    ;    ;  T.Ti — rrt~r .  ».-<   1.1  »i   i; — ;    ^  Pun.'i  t^^^    crM-t-: — — r? -Hrrrr>« < 

i.  r.u  )iu  •  Vol.!.,  p.  112,  edition  t«0*a.  ,  ...f  IWd^-  '.nl    'u  / 

Pefore 


of  the  parochial  clergy  to  their  end»Wi^^»ti^^^W^''tttii^^«M 
lMtfl^'^>el»£frc]ttbk«d}>tl)k&/^fed^^  fUA  ^m^hk  tihti)W^ea|liat 
trtMe^r^'WIfil   ObM^  tb  '6^i^«r^  t6  'ii^^}^in^>^dP''Bd^l^hd''''ate 

<»Id^tkW^%  W^mty  tHciWiliMkU>^><^^1»eKbV^''«ik¥  {htiV %et^ 

miMb^^f')^ir'}>k»6)[l^jrli^i'.tf^  'fde^^^di^^'^ 

ftted^fMlftJ^'dr  it^  tb>Hi£^^k^/  stiSid^  tk't^  edIHt!»tidtf  ^A'^iilc^ali 

iiiB^Je!ifektoJtf:th«&i|to<jti¥^c(itt^  J^^^'''  '^^^^  "'  '^'•'^^  ^""^ 

'^  'ailei%«rlf  >of  <cftlM<b1)ti(ldi«|^'WUl  ^hUJbA  lAAeli^tfileiit  ^WH^^Ac^ 

Giim^iyf^<4bia><da9^'«ftter^11fe^<6i''iil[^Wli^i^ 

gtk(hMlfyr«^  the'^A^ed^'idld^ftftfellF'^i^f  ^  a^'tki^'i^^ci^Hcei^^VS^ 

princes,  bai^Ms^  kti»J<'1rteli'>^i'gli^l«i''MoVe4<'^MAA  'tb^^i^^Vitf 

fMiMM^of'theit^^t  aihs^l^yijiiti^ 

^><^tltle '^ety^'Uh^teB^'te^^  bul' ttt »«&iiUs*^1nfW*f^'^Itt  >th^»f!ilgfhkti 
d^{KftlM^nefiWl>(toto^iy!''iiBdt,  «is^  iiii^>l^ykj^cf!^  iil>«ytid^ 
4i^,  ^rM^eiteilbu^celteHf 'th  'ttettifii^¥«ft><*8<MM  'b^gfah' fdt^j^ 
«tHUed.  ^r^Not  .^iMafidat^ltM^ilitkiyihitt^^b^'^dt^ited'^^^ 
MtillMtflng:(<dfe  iMdo¥fJ^W>%bi<^U'tlM^  lfrc^d^eMm«l4lkd*i^kk^' 
blil(k^Uc&ltlgfiiiQ«I^>«bgW'»  bj^tte«f9!r  thb>^dkv^''tiie)M6l\^} 
H^iXmiCki^dkif  aifttf^Che  4i»n0^«^de  ^i<>th^'gi<<f>#tb  <5P^«i<'  stttti 

tea'podffijMM^mti^M^rie/ilrid  prfbi4^ 

Itt^^V^^^P*'  ii»ferf.»^^''i%4>Ji«(^^Wh'  '^hiili^^ttby^^^^re^^iiHab^iivV^ 

<dafaif«id«46M«i^ttoki^£t6h^th^'^fiith6^  ll^liMetts  W*tb^<8t^t§>i>  Wff' 

^fla<)itdly^al^oHMl  ikH^^hl^' iiAlied<!^'Myd''iiiu^ti<'6r>k;hl^(  j&fofk^'' 
i0»dklkl^  bStong^d  ctf  ri^ht  tty^th^  ^i^hittl^bk^y-^'llfen^'^jnd^^ff/l 
the'i^o^llidikd^g'fuj(^dfVka^i^;'^e^ftfit^  MirJt¥4^,'ikiiff^j[M^F 
slypfeiidtat^idotltffives^,  ^itlM^  ^ip^^iitlly '  iti  ^ toWkiaf  ^V^illiiil' 'br^^i^SF 
trtrii*iirbbei^»i'i6i*>\iibiifeit&ti^«^lt)i»e^.  ^^Fttr^tHfe^^rfW^ed^  6f^^*S*'^ 
&bb^ysy4a(rinftilig*4etitH^ii'y>f  1hdip'tHtfh(^yi!b^lh^  ^)fi]fM&n  s^61eVI 
^Uj^kyf ed :  ^  ^ori  ^n^k  of  tHMi" '  own'  1>od<^  >  \j6  '4eVV^I  th^  |Mi%U>  ^ 
churched  of^-^nHiiiJli  tfeeyi'W*r<y'Uhfe''pAtitettiY'^*i^d''^id^fe^'*ffi#<I 
ck*iei  'feo^'|iei*3Wn*d  ift''iriAii^-dr  Witb^Wfch«p«Ww3tidni^bf  ^^ 
frDibs  <»#lbe  barth  >di^  tb^^h^di^  o>^  ><^^c1i  (^i^S^«uil'^tbbIiikh/ff^«'' 
c0fl^dM-edi^^p«di4fnt:^  '"SHJU'l^lidrtfbe^JaiiA'^ji^ti^i^  cfyiMilu^^'idM 
multiply.  In  the  lieigfa' «P<6WtihM4^^th\*y'^p^^'1d'!kkf^ 
bered  between  5000  and  6W0 ;  in  that  of  Edward  III.  they  had 
Vol.  lO9.~yVb.t2m  A  2(^.fhi.>,erf  .1  ,.'  i>/  *  increased 


4^  Spirii9t^.Iififitii$^ 

increased  . to  TOj}©!  in  tba^  of  Heiirjj  VUl.^  jipt  be&pe  r^0 
Refor'm^tloQ,  to  94:07f,.,besi(iea  64^  religious,  hotuest^  Taking- 
tli^a  the  population  at  thei^c^  two  }ati:eT  periods  leiqpec^xelgr,  in 
1377  at.  2^323,802,  in  150$,  at  5^000,000,  we  fkxA  Aat:  k  tte 
rejgn  of  Edward  III.  tber«  was  in  all  Eogland  ooe  tclinzch.  |iaar 
about  ie very  332  of  the  people  ;  i,i^  th^  ^}S^  of  Heotj;  %X\^*  OJ^e 
cl^urcb  for.eyevy  50Q.  ,  ' ^• 

'  Look  n^xt  to  Lopdon^  and  obsfiry^  to.  what,  extent  itvinba-^ 
bitaiM»  were  provide^  aU  this  whiles  with  spiriiiaiL  teovcber^f^ 
pasters,  ahd  with  places  in,  which  ,to  wprshipv-^^J^nighty  Qo^  anck 
to  receive  religious.  u»atruatioii.  In  (the  reign  oi  EdfrardlU^ 
the  population  of  London^  .withJin  and  wi^out  the  walls^.  tajj^qg  ^ 
i^dius  of  eight  miles  from  P^^ulV  Crosa^aeems  to  haioe  amomi^yA 
to  34,371  souls.  Its  parish  chjorc^iea  npmbexsd  12$J^  £ta  con^ 
ventual  chapeU  13  i  making  in  a}L.139^  the  exact  maxa^ipcn jsif^^ 
ci^ed  %  §towe,  when  at.. a.  laAer  peripdhe  &a;»S'the  pnynlatiro 
at  45,O0Q.  Here,  >ithout  doubV  was.,  a  {perfect.  wt^^sAviMj,,  of 
cluA-ch  siccomniiodation ;  but.  the  excessfbepanu;.  year  bj^yjeai:  Jbi» 
9iarked.  In  1509  Stowe'a  45,000  Londontrs  jbad  increased  ta 
200,000;  in  1603  to  upwards  of  300,000;  aiid'iiL  1696,  as  wo 
Learn  from  Gisegory  King,  lauca^t^  ^erald^a^AxmSy  tD.479v0O6l 
Other  events  had  be^ides.  occurred^  te^^^ii^^^eTea  more  thmi  :^}p» 
steady  increase  of  numbers,,  to  alter  the  .fropq^ft^fiip  1fetw>eeii  die 
space  afforded  in  the  London  (jini-qb^  fnu'tti^pTOinb^ir  of  psraaoji 
resident  in  and'aroimd  the  City.  .  T)^e  .Rejl^np^oii^ysft  as.  werer 
Ipie  benefits,  whieh  it  conferred .  ifppn ;  14^  ws^if/^  ^[^jdiWJ»  to 
build  new  cnurehes^  fer  less  tp  re^jt^sa  tip..  t^£^,parpphud«  cfeigy 
tbe  endowments,  of  which,  tlie  i?eligiQus:|iQui^fts  ]^:xo]l>bed  flijbem. 
On  the  q|6ntr»ry,  a^ ^  abbeys,  with  th^  manors,  and  .tithes,t^U,  to 
the  Crown  and  wejre  by  the. Crown  madf:  Ovvento  Gonrt  j6wpnijit<?% 
manyj^of  .the  ehapeli:ie$  previously  ser^'ed  by  the  monks^iireKfis^i^ 
ppes^d  ;t  tvhile,  in  appointing  incmnlpienis  to  ixupcopooate,  benA7 
fices^.  their  endowments  were  most  iniquitoualy»  abd,  fov,  thfl( 
Church,  mbost  ruinously,,  kept,  down  to  uie  scale  at  wbickitiiQ 
deposed  abbots  or  priors  had  settled  them; 

fa  this  direct  diminution  of  places  of  worship  London,  did/ iiot 
participate.  h>  retained  its  full  number  till  1666^  when  the  gveat 
fire  occurred,  which,  besides  consuming  about  13^000  dwellings 
houses,  many  public  halls,  gaols,  bridges,  and  St.  Paul's  Catiie* 
dral,  burned,  down  not  fewer  than  89  parish  chocches.  Of  these 
85  had  stood  within  the  walls^  and  4  witkou;^  thon^  die  latter, 

*  Cardtnal  Wolsey's  Jonrqal. 

f  Camden  tells  us  that  in  his  day  the  cfaurclies  irhich  Cardisal  WoUey  had 
estimated'  at  9407  were  reduced  to  928^.  But  hesides  this,  not  fewer  than  2S74 
ctaitrws  aed  free  cfaapelries  had  been  swejjt  awsi}-. 

,  J  [bcinj: 


B*!rnffMVi4he'lJiroii^'^of 'Sotkwk^^^  W^Jt,  U^e  the  fciniier^  in 
absJ^relatiofi'^tfi  tjie  City.  For  SoTithwafk^  wLicli  in  oW 'times 
Kutd  b^etf  4  Vd^Ry,  wai  piitcliased  by  the  City  {toiix  Edward  Vt, 
aifrf  !)biri^*'ei&<itfe(I*'ijito  a  new  ward — Bridge  ward  Without — it 
B^Tne  'rabji?c<,,  like'  ttie  old  Wards,  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
LoM  ]V4rfydr^d  City  mstgistrates.  .1. 

A  calamity  so  gigantic  as  th.e  preat  Fire  of  London  iky  fax* 
bbybn<f 'the' reach  of  privatfe  Benevolence;  Even  the  City^  Jkrge 
air'ittf  cbrporate.  revetiues  Had' become,  shrank  from-  approaching 
i<i^'  K  iv&s  a  national)  hiisfoftuiie,  and  lihe  nation  rei^ogriis^d*  it  as 
sncn.  '  Tbe'  ^V^feigti  subscribed  Hberdll'^  towards  the  restora- 
fioil  oi^hiitkpit^l,  and  PsttHaipent'vdte^I  a  subsidy  for  the  stoie 
pWrjWstei^'  MeanwM|e' private  citizens  were  pbt  backivard,  anrf 
tb'th^  honour  be  it  remem.bered  that  they, thought  lioioi-e  of 
irebttirdin^  llieir  churches  than  of  aixytlling  elde.  After  crcjwdln^ 
fef  a  white  iht6  the  twelVe  whicb  had  escaped  tljie  flames,. the 
Londbhers  directed  tiheir'  churchwardens  t6  meet'  and' to  open 
ih  thi?  sfevt^ral  parishes  sub^cription-rpapers,  which,  were  not  'slow 
iti  b^iftg  fflled  up.  '  The  rich,  vying  one  with  anotiher,  (iontribiited 
lively  qut  of  their  abundance  ;  tlie  poor  gave  out'  of  their  poverty. 
Tfe'RirKslmeiit  and ' to  the  Corporation  was  Ifeft  the  charge  of 
rtbuildiiig' the  13,000  dtrelling-houses,  "t&6  Royal  Exchange, 
ibe  Ctiitbtti  ^Htttis^,'  Ae  52  compafdes*  lilh,  the  gaols,  the 
UHd^S,'«ri9^'St^P«fl'k  Catfcedtal.      But  the  parishioners   in 


a^aratte  jiatisH^sj'oif  Vhere  these  were  imall' and' IttV  contiguous, 
by  tktfi^^ftffi  ^flnteBs*  tciok  ttp6n  them^elve^  the  obligation  of 
restbrin^^^fftWf '6wfe^^  cfAirches.     ThijS  is  the"  first   ifastance  on 


record  ^dF^'A^dttrch-lMldiri^  movement' to.  which  l!he  public,  lii 
aAy'«4ni!«'i^rth'^Jlefift;'^as  invited  to  contrfBut*.  '  Aiid  it  proved 
riklbyt^WitfdesifeiM/  Without  any  great  gathe^in^;  t^ith'out  any 
StUMrl^  lijifeedhes,  money  enough  was  coll^dt^d;  <5biefly  frbm  fhfe 
iHiklliiy^iirtrcTitthts,  to  rebuild  43  out  of  the'  89 '  clhircilK'the 
6kido#)nent3'  of  which  Wene  settled  at  the  same  tinie  by  Act  of 
Rstrlniimeht  on  what  was  then  c6nsidered  tb  be  a  very'libeifai 

scale.  ' 

WHih  the  gteit  fire  took  place,  the  population  of  Lontlon 
had  cdrisiderably  fallen  off.  The  plague  alon^  is  supposed  to 
have  devoured  100,000  persons;  and  partly  on'  that  account, 
partly  because  many  families  which  fied  to  escape  the  con- 
tagion never  retumed,  streets  afld  lanes  which  in  1664  wiere 
crowded,  had  in  1666  become  comparatively  empty.  Ninety- 
five  churches  therefore,  the  ntimber  of  which  renovated  London 
could  boast,  were  probably  sufficient,  or  nearly  so,  td  accom- 
modate the  whole  of  its  adult  population.  Within  the  walls 
indeed  this  was  eminently  the  ease,  as  it  eontiimes  to  be-  the 
'■'  ^    '  2  F  2  case 


<;f-t 


^22  l^±%^^eiM> 


Londoners  TvftboSt  the  warts,^  it'<if^"^i'46'  'iiittl'iHyi;='VSrily  4t 


i>4JbVp))l  WFS,>!4fflefl  (^.pnejoi  t^ie, greajt/institu^Sjoiik  of  ^llt;*<<diltiW>% 
i[t0^n|iw^d  tQ_,,^^,.powfti).    S^te^me^'flle^efor^lie^ 
frfwn^ibishpp^ia^j^.fl^ftpr  .pipiis  individuats  that  ^e  CiWfiVas 
..to^g'iitf  hq}4,flBop,  4fff^  j>fople;  a^d  QiiWn;'«nft^'A'tSWi^^ 
,:.d0m^Wie(]l,,;^  ^pj^toiqe^,  from  J^arliiment  a  -^i 
,ri(f>TOqtrlfiftjr,^d4\tfOpftl  <fWcl>es  iy^ ^e^iiiefrapolij; 

acknowledged  want.     A  iastiuious  age  requireL ^^^. - 

^     built  in  the  capital  of  England  should  be  omatnental  as  well  as 

^o?pLV0ta.ent,  ^nd  td  ifhe  ortiiim^ntfefl  pjwK6ti  of  ewxh  i^bniic  much  of 
? .  if«,/eonvemence  was  saCriRcea!  "'te'^skift  bf  Wmi  Mk*  teen 

bronsrht 


Jntfi  nky  alter  the  cteat  fire.      He  gave  us  St  Paul's 

4«Mi,D^^f^u^  to  Vf  .rn'^ntio^^^  f^ 

^  mf>p  s ,  ^^4 ,  A  rC  b  er^  ajn  (^  M 1 1 crj  ft,  K  is ,  f aVo  U  H  f d  ^ipl  Is^; '  \t^rt^ '  floW 
/^4M  V*P^^,t^,'ff^F:"^^^^  designs  :  and'S^,  Mft^ys  Sh'^e'  Sthiacl,'St, 

.pf^ ,  ^^e  Jiftfi  fvi  sc  Ve  rjr  tpost^I j  ;  aiill  ^  &  ^  t* ^^cq  ti  k*  n  t^e '  was   t  hS  t 
[C?ftt*.9C',*^f'.0if  cWrctjes  ortjj'em^  l^leVt-rt  ^mi^l 

ifij-ctjfflpl^tiflin.   I  |jf leiic^e  wlien'  tliiJ;'  IWst  fia<T  lifec^H  fedtjS^ei'artetlV  *itttl 

',tWf  ^t^^  r  9(1  t^i/^g?f  ^^^^f;^'^  ^^  p^ribd ' '  yi  *liit*li  #t?  htiv^  "now 

^j|^c^fisi4er^|>^  ^  pc^rcely  to'  cleit*rVe  iibtiidi^,  ^    He^  itn^f  4liri*rfe^a 

f  Vho  r»ive^  p^)g'  l^d  wi])in^^  to  J^;^'  iot^  th^  tfJ^  ^\u  Biit  ftis  ttiis 
j,jrEitticf^;f4,iqfjfl|€|5li|f  le^'  |tban  it'pioiia  ^  B^culi*?Ah  j  6r,  if  s<*)Tneti  Irits 
p,  W^ertat f^n,  fpW)  ii  i^%ipii's  ¥tiir>^i ve,  it '  W^'s '  'nf ftia'  in  th6  ml ^^t 
,,9t'  ja^^a^9^W  p,?irtxji?al,to^  W}th  f^  vJ^i^  M' tif^'^fifTrtl  grt^xl.  It 
.  pi^  ('^R^pif  W^t^o  f^  Jki^  the  pVgidHeW^/  itttl' ntiiJi^ 

l^,  xeJilgipm  {mimcimn  ol*  tjiW  Vjeli  S'  but  lY  'd  fA  nmhln^  A)r  ^  the 


_JLa  J,^f  5.  tpe  Hi^use  of  Co  Simons  ^was  pete 
Uon,  *  Ttiat  it  would  i^e  necessary  aild''I>y 


neressary  aild'  )5yiJ6W?ti^  tti^iiiike  sdmc 


»mong;  QtheVs.  Sir  Tiitjmas  Dvke  AdaiiB',  tttfe  iW^'Lofrd  K^yon, 
iMr,  Jotn  B<Wdlpr,;^d"Mr.  "WllHam  CoHitfr;  Wk,  aAdtft^w^^dp, 
and  presented  to  the'  Prime  Miniiterliktibtfg  liifentotfeiltJlithe 


ranee  of 


4    JJ^i  '.  .1    'I,<| 

^<  He  ]uid'p^«ioQslxpqUi9h<B4/!ri)^Cb^rA^.ia  Da^v  to  the  i^pe&raiic< 
•    which  tl|e  netolfffioB,  pf  PafUa9)^  in  V815  yas^  we  belieye,  mainly  attnDiite<f. 


^iStL  Spirtiual\Deiiiiuid<m 

finbject.  That  sune  year  a  raillian  of  ^  money  traa  voted  for 
chttTobibtiildiiig  purposes ;  which  was  followed  ia  16S4  bj  a 
second  gramt  of  500,000/.  fiat  the  result  was  snch  as  WCfCannot 
state  widwut  indignatioD'  and  shame.  This  immense  ouk,- which 
if  wisely  distribated,  and  as  our  Northern  neighfaomos  would  fifty 
^  suppkmmUed^  by  priTate  benevolence,  ought  to  have  left  no 
comer  of  the  London  of  that  day  without  its  Church  and  resident 
minister,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Commisaiopegfc.  Tliese  un- 
happily took  counsel  with  professional  architects,  and  a  iew^tiich 
monstrasiiies  as  St  Pancras  and  Mary-)le*bcme  having  been  pn»- 
duced,  the  movement  came  to  an  end.  The  funds  jupj^ed  1^ 
Parliamentaij  grant  were  cxhaosted.  It  >wbs  oonaidened  hopeksi 
to  lapply  for  more,  and  private  penons  being  idetened  firom 
eoming  forward  by  the  enormous  expense  attending  the  litlfe 
that  had  been  done,  the  metropolis  was  left  almost  to  destitate 
OS  ever  of  chnrches  to  receive  the  poor,  and  of  eleigymea  to 
mizlister  among  them. 

'It  is  not  uninstructive  to  observe  the  change -which  has  taken 
place  in  public  ifeeluig  widi. reference- to  this. matter*  Prior ylo 
the  Reformation,  landlords  (aided  indeed  fay..geneml  oblatiens 
of  the  people)  considered  thesasselves  bonnd^  not  indieedfy 
but  directly,  to  bnild^  and,  when  the  necessity  arase,  to- eniai;^ 
churches  for  the  aocommodation  of  the  (tenantts  ami  dependants 

-on  their  estates.  The  tenants,  indeed,  knkedf^for'dns  at  their 
hands,  especially  when  manors  and  townaUpS) 'had 'come  ifli|o 
the  possession  of  religions  houses*  N6r 'caiktit  bb  *0aid  -that 
the  custom  died  out  entirely  as  soon  as-Engknd  ihrewfroff  Imt 
spiritual  allegiance  tto  Rome.  In  many  rural  idiatriats,  <end  in 
some  even  of  onr  smaller  towns,  churches  aareto^  fonnd'vhiol^ff 
not  entirely  bailt,  were  renovated  and  enltiigediat  the^sole  capeiMe 
of  the  lords  »of  the>aoil  subsequently  .to  ithe  Refdnnation*  Jfat 
the  practice  liell  rapidly  linto  disose*  Still  the  loonvdclion  lie- 
mained'that^  in  the  ratio  at  which  population  infareaaed^  ^aoes 
5f  wof^hip  onght  to  be  multiplied  ;  and,  in  defisult  -of  indiridaal 

•ttehl -tot  perform  the  work,'  thof  nation,  as  represented  b^the  'Hetiteai 
of  Parliament,  was  called  upon  to  do  so.  He^ce  die  pdxiii- 
nMistejry  gmnts,— ^first'in  the  xeign  of  Charles. IL^  next  in  QAeen 
Anne's  reign^  bywind4>y  in  the  latter  part  of  the //reign  ef 
George  IIL,:and  lent  of  all  in  the  beginning  .6f  George  IV-'s 
reign«  Up  to  this  latter  period  the  national  duty  of  .anstaining 
and  extending  the  natumal  Churoh  seems  toliove  been  acknow- 
ledged^  Weneed  searcely  add  that  it  has  .never 'iMcn.aGknonr- 
ledged  since.     On  the  contrary,  even  the  old  law,  which  imposes 

'  upon  parishes  the  obligation  to  keep  in  repair  existing  chnrcbes, 
it  opwi  stBUck  at     And  should  the;  movement  succeed,  the  last 

Unk 


iinkin  &e  <oliain  wUcli  has  heretofoie  eoBnected  the  reli^ioiis 
instructieti  ef  tibo' people  with  -the  poaeessimi  of  landed  ^opeilty 
will  bedealroyadx   for  the  landloords  of  Enginnd,  on  irhom^thie 
butdenifOi^'ChuiolHrates  tiltimately  tfalls^  will  tluiB  be  rdbeaKd-by 
Act'  of  Ptaiiaiiient  from  an  obligatBon,  the  jaimess  of  which 
they  as  a  body  iane  never  disputed,  and  by  which  we  believe 
that  A'  gtest  majority  of 'them  still  desire  to  be  bound. 
'    Not  unobservant  oi  tihe  toarse  into  whibh  pablio  'opinimi  was 
mmiing,  the  gentlemen  whom  we  have  'named  abore  taok'^oniMel 
with  odievB,  likesninded  with  iihcniselves^  and  cstabiiahed  the 
fibc^iety,  which  became  erelong  incorporated  iby  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment^ for  *praaaofaDg  l^e  EnlargeBMUt  and  Boikiing' of  Ghnrcli^t. 
'^Jht  natoare  and  designs-  of  this  >soctBl(y  aie  snfficiently  ladicated 
-iby!  its  name,     iib  i»  an  assoeistioa •  of  private   persons^  snfb- 
aovibtng  thMT  money  for  a  definite  i  purpose,  pioaided  'Over.  by 
4Aie  Aicfabishaii  of .  Canterbnry,  and-  nranaged  by  'an  executive 
committee,  with  the  usual  staflT.     Its  objecte 'are  tD>do<ki(ali!Eng- 
taiid,   as  im  as  its^  means  will   allow,    the  work  which  hvas 
fprmctly  done  iyy-  the  ^owners  of 'psoperty,  whidi,  being  dasete- 
tuKled  by  die  ownei«  of  propefrty  each'  on  his  own  estate,  d^olved 
-apoai .die  nation  .at  large;  and  which  the  Govenmesnt  and  the 
Lagislatttre,«enbefaa}ffif  Tthe  iiation,'Beidm  dcftaanotined  ziotto  douay 
longen :    Fer '  a  while  indeed  the  So^femgn  so  far  bsoke  this  fall, 
that  ke^otententecttd^-nfsr  ho'caa  hardly  be  said  te  havesnp- 
ported«««^heisociq[tynaieffiirtsi     Fron  time  to  time  a  King's. letter 
was  issnedv  andii^read/by  ail  clergymen  to  their  congregations, 
vcicdmniendlhigfrtirrdih 'goodwill  of>the  people  the  ^objects  finr 
"whsch.tbeaobiettyitmListed^  aad  the  'society  itself  as  the  great 
i  pvfandtebi  of '  itbeise  •  obfocts.  ^    But  Aere  were  -not  WantiBg  diose 
^iwftifin  the  Chnroh>itsdfi  who  complainBd)of<'tbe  prelhreaoe  thus 
SfdrenrtO'lhr  inoeiperated  Soci«(|]r>ovsr  other  associations  whiich 
-theiooaiplidnantBmore'espeoially  favonredv  vfAccordingly^an^lSfiS, 
^thetQueei^  tetters 'caaw  to  on  end-;  and  the  ineftme  (rf.dkelsnuety, 
livahiiihisn  its  pahnieat  days  had  nsrer  risen  aboTe  6Q^09O/^  &11 
.^^aMtat  once^  S5v60(Wv  Vhyear^  -It  .is  now^  we  bcdieve,  TCtlocM  >to 
'■  IDji^SL  I4ff.  >10i£,  wf&eut  aey  prospect'  of  inoreasa  .     :  n  '  i    t*  > 
{.    iW^-thave   uitw  heard  that  the  ofiain  of  the  incorneBaled 
society  wai^  managed  tyCherwiae  than' i#ith ;  the  strictest  regidrd 
to  economy.     Looking  to  the  amoiint  of  fnnds'  at  itsi  dtsposal,  it 
has  certainly  dolie  gneat things  Mnoe  it  ieamisrin1x>  eiti^noe...  It 
might,  we  diink,  have •  done  stiU  greater,;had  tiiece  been/leis  of 
fostadiousness  in  tiie 'architectural  tastes  of  the  managing  cbm- 
'  mitteei    But  let'US  not  speak<  disparagingly  of  such  rendtfr  as  the 
followixig^.     There  hainebeenbufl^'in  all  England  and{  Waks 
vithm  die  years  (18i6^'and'lB60^»ohtefly /through  ilhe  impoise 
yliiii  given 


9  Afpp^^flJ;,, of  i^oh  wQoj^vfkc^^ioin^  .:,T^  ^i|&ix^)gBJrii  WifiJhFr 
tingf,jimpjffljs;.^  .p4  ^MJwq  U0P^,m,flfi«r*uck«50j4a4,4»» 

^^^  P^Pjkl JW4^( Aft .^^  'M4i .  ■  T^«^;/ Wf  i«^i/%i  *ft  I  eiip^«4illlW 
^^.  ^F^?79,?^  VftSfWP*.  .^e^!»CTW(  fl((  44?i>iWg*rwtft  d4Wftt«wifi 
for   local   purp<^^,  tft  ,%,.;fmg^|^  ,pft  4jl88^853A.t  iEbii^^wh^ 

lyifli^,^^  iJfoJ/fr  Qi  ,fljpr^Uy,. ppt ^wb,  W9.FPi . W  fv ,fts  X«09<ieiii 
i|'C5)ffpyrij^,^,lvfli;a^|h^^9  be^n  l,e;ft.,^,.tp.clwirfif|,.   .85(M)0ft»f«e«i) 

classes  of  thft  ^fifH>p«U»,    j)>P  #Wif  *»  b^F^W^r W^if-lwi**  My/itl- . 

co^tp^ipn  ^tp^.  re^p9p4.,t$^ifaUs^,.|ftf,,^i|feWW^^ 

q}f^Tt^xj)}fij ,m^H^  IWP^.;.  *^:i^'  ^?i^.,ijritb,.JfWd«^^|ia^|ly,«M 

ut;  o/;,tl^y,,4i$lfl,igf^ft^  vpted  ^)etw^^,titw[drtfti<)fi^i*>fiaijr*« 
ii^cQrpOfflinc^,.m«JL  i^P?;^l,oC  lft»);  ^^W,  .ftRb,gl,8  JRW|t.j)|fe4i^  Awei» 
nie;LrppQl,iitaR„9oup^^  CWJ<^?*tly„  ,Xt^,»h^.,pj^(^HC|lif  i»f\i  vbtr, 
°iW  r^^  'i^^rrmf^Mi  ^M}PV  M^flceediBd.iWPQtiijwWlfl,4liHKBfci 
feUA?,Jt^^^s,;5P4i?44iPYWW.2p/.':  .^.iMii  -p^lu^.nM',  iMMoxf'Mi;iU  lo 

nygIit;f;^VH|iPfl^i  %9W  ,^  mW  A^s^ict^^a^^, .  p^nflg  At^/VbJiMtor. 

lS^}figb&m^,^^^  apd^.^Vftyft,all,ntPwiw.i  U^mpoM^'f'o^''* 
thjf ^  iyns^iM  iiRft|ms,Qf:li^l^.^h»ft;^,^be  CAty  ^4.its»|#biifcb$,'ailmi 

^^hWLf ^^P^>^^ aj.^fi^  .PPPVrWWf.  withip. th#.^wWhvlipaitBij:/ofc> 
2,36$^^3^,,,,jA^j^.  ,if,  b«,jtrtve  tba^t.tb^^  ar^.  9d<l«d  to^.tliis;,. 
"Wllf^^.^offt  yfW'^fi9  J.^W  6P,Q09tiW4lil  tho.  i)qi|gi)#  .of  l^l^p 
wbpijL^lg  ffp9u^^  af^  ^ai^puW>c„?jkrm  pfpJ?^Wy.,s]bpw  tbafchtrici., 
shpi^f,  w,.v(,}m  pfijWww  .bfM»g*,4w^/witbia.itJifti  cinauifci 
of th^b^lls,^jtincw|^}ji^y,..  ,  .„;,^  .,.;i,  ,^,ho/^   m.i>..<  in»i.oni  i..  //.-.J 

jDomcid^nt  with  tKig  gteafly  influx  nf  thft  poorpr  ami  operative 
classes  into  large  U)mm%  ia  itb^./ opt ilflH.\  steady  isfBuz  from  diese- 


«6l'fflijfeA-(jii«.l' 
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I 
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toknej  of  cafiitalislk' ithd  the  eiiTl)%ei^  oif '  la^tii^;;  fb  tt^cj  Ak'Ue 

ft^lwsiii  tibe'Widstt^f  frdsh'^ir  ant!  Vrtitiriti^ 'si^eHKViit  l^^tf  li^ 
ill e  ti^ w  n dd  a iry  jiarCs  ■  t)f  L-ondcm  6t '  IH  sitbul^lid ^  wli  1 1 1*  tl  i p  pobi^ 
Whom  they  em^iloy  iirtLeif  extensive  anrd  groWitig  toner rns  are 
CttMvded  in  the' seetUihi^  alleys  of  Lontl6fci,'^r1h  itc  streciiHvliic^Ii 
iil-e  sprihgmg up  in  S|iitklfife*lt]3i,  oi^^I^bxtbn,  oi  in  B^Uii^ai  pre^nL 
o^in  IsHn^ton,  o*  ih  iWid  it^ '  tmti  Wlildli"  ifc  f6hh<?ai  *W  '^2 
Fbisifm',  wr  Bromley,  6t  Bbw,  Tvitliin  the  tbMpa'si' 6f  HhicK'tWi-fe 
imm!&  d^ftj  if  we  cotfeept  tlie  Intumbpnt,  qualified  liy  c?dm:iitioJj  or' 
soseial  raiik  to  look  artCT  the  at^f^Ki  iilatrn|^  rti  ass^si. '  1  '^  ■ '  ^    "  "  " 

■Tb<?  opening  «ufcof  eVery'^c^t  thoniu|rTtfore,  tli^''^ideyijirb-"'of 
evm-  iftftia  stffet?t  (aa'Lr»rd  Dtrbj^i^dfdi-cibiy  ^^^ted  tri' tlit- 
ol'£<*fdfc  the  other  *lsiy);  brt*aki'  id  U'pbrf'Whbly '  tliJi^t^^ts  of  tiu^.i  -.i.ic 
tenements  and  throws  tliem  down.     What  arcr^di^'j^i^^Ic  fti^i!' 
stMldtmly  nendeted  h'timdess  l'<V  d6?   '  T3i^  itstilt '^encralty'i^  tjlat 
tli^y^  tcek  new  and  natrnwdV  lodgings^  in  pfac?^  alVr^a'^v  Hrdi^dkr' 
u»  sUffbcatiotij  aU  th^  a|4artnicht  iii  ^Veti  'Dlitl^  or  St/OlliiV 
\vhi*-ti-was  too  sMttll  to 'Afford  di^c^t  accoitiinodatlon  to  a  aitlgle^^  ) 
fainitj^V  becomci^the  eottimdn  !ibod<s— the  hotn^  It  daiinot  \^e  ikll^S^'^'  \ 
o|i,lw<i,  m  of  thtft?^  or  t^fM  of  rfidtt  than  thre^  families  '  ^       -  i.  j  i 

^  Again;  the  progress  of  f*imhtfe»r(?e  eal  Is  fofhei^  ijoeks  vthc  i&±teW-^ 
ifcin  of  railway  js^sic^ni^  feqnlres  tu^  lint^  aM  new  stiltt6y;  t!i<^! 
Alffnand  for  niathiueiH-  le*ids  toi  the  establish  mm  t6fne%v  fn^^ml^tife  ^' 
aud  the  frrifHh  ofJmkiiuf^rtiir^s  eolfccts  a  denser  JHipttMion  y^afj 
layyeariti  paJrtlt'illAtJlfit'tilltf^^^^^     Is  aily  pt^Visrioh^  n^ad^  by  the; 
owfwrfe  «^  life  T^f,  tii  '4)/'tbfc  a^itipanies  whbl  puVcbaie  tl>b  '  la^hd  H 
aM'  be^it  tllMf  a^^irt;*' ■h|Ain    it,   fdi"tbe   fn!oml"anrt   te1ifJ6lja'^| 
iriitnscti^m  ^  xif " tlies^'  ftaasi^?     I>6eJ  Mj  pr6pf!et6rj  or  6  trecfojr^' ' ' 
or  shareholder  consider  himself  liound'  ttf  liV&'amVmg-  hb  peopl^> 
tb^t' they -m^y  know  hirii  airid  benefit  by  his  t^iatiiph* ;  or  to  bi^Id 
afMbi«iklow  a  chiiticb,  f>j*  n  chapel,  or  eren  A'  scEbol  fof  th^  aecbm-^i 
nvndaitidn  feitid  m^>m!  ttfeAim^  of  the  thWiisands  of  men^kAH^  \t^oifa4^ii^*J 
and'  ehikiPHiJ  wlio  be^eome  his  tenants  and  depehdaiits  ? '   Si^lddinj 
imiBed  dn  wie    m^tt  iint\i   anything  of  thVso^t:"   Ori  ftid'' ton-, 
tmiy,*^  street*  of  ^mull  hon^**a  spriti^ ' ^p  At  i{  hf'mngic^^'^kiW^ 
csdctilated   «b  hold  a  t^eitain  nnmber  of  faitiili^^;  wrr^trhed  deiii^^ 
cilough^  without  any  of  the  appHai^cie^ieTt*ri 'of  itiot]eru  decmc^^^ 
atfciched     to    them;    and    small    shAp^j    iilcItidiH^'  bedr-sh^^p'sp 
m^jltiplj  theitiselveg.^  '  But ' faitfher  tllan  this  the  cafe  bf  the  ^tcij'" 
prietor  or  the  eottipajty  nev^  seeiiis  to  extend  7  sfevirdrag^  Ssind  piivf  rig- '' 
am  alike  neglectetU     A^  an  exainple  of  th<^' irianner  fn  whicl^  tlds  ^ 
law  of  modern  society  works,  take  the  case  of  Plaistotir  as  it  is. 
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.1    M/iii  ^^A^.m'y 
described 


4S8  SpmtadDettiMUm 

described  bj  the  Rer.  Mr.Slciob.  That  ge«itleni&ii^ tbe able  and 
pitinstfiiking  honorary 'secretary  of  a  society  ^*m\Ac\i^^we  shtfU 
presently  speak,  being  called  before  irhe  Loids^  Gc^nmittee  in 
1858,  gave  the  following  evidence : —  '  ' 

*  About  four  or  five  years  ago,  a  company  began  io  form  fheTicioria 
Docks,  in  Plaidtotw.  The  site  on  which  the  .Docks  are  being  formed 
JB  three  miles  from  the  .porish-ohtiich.  Tho  income  of  flie  inomnS>en£ 
08  veiBy  fimftU*-*-!  believe  mider  2002.  a  year.  A  large  popdbtian) 
chiefly  of /Itbonrere,  was  immediately  on  the  spot,  and  m  ^fiomeof 
a  year  some  iOOO  labouKre  assembled  th«reb  Thib  inomnbttot,  Ml 
jyj^sh,  a  very  exoeUeDtamd  a  veisy  fiel^^^tenying  nun,  ibr  obb  -yea  g<A 
^grant from  '< The  AAdiikmdl  Givates' lAid  Sooiet^:;" md:VRlMn  ihat 
was>dropped  he  iiimself  paid, 902.  eir  1002..  for  a  onnie  to^  wozk  vm  tills 
onllying  psit  of  his  pavish,  .which  he  cemId.not  attend  to  hiraHelf, 

'Do  you  happen  tokiumr.  what  his  aidowment  is  ? — ^I  think  his 
whole  income  is  stated  io  be  under  2002.  a  year. 

'  Is  he  a  man  of  private  fortune  ?*-+-]S(one  whatever.  Be  epened  n 
iBchool  in  a  shed,  which  he  formed  by  roofing  over  a  space  loft  whece 
tivro  houses  had  been  bnilt  and  no  honse  between  them ;  and  inihat 
roofed-over  space  service  was  also  held  on  BiiDdsyB.  TUs  is  a 
remaricable  proef  of  what  energy  i^^ill  efibct;  The  oireiBB8tana«s  of 
the  case  attncted  the  notiee  of  somefgenilaQan  Ixiing  in  fiiAiwifk* 
bonriioed,  and  timy  oaUed  pvblio  afctentioa  to  Iflw  Jaccioesmade-bf  Mr* 
Mandi^  and  to  the  neoessity  of  tsomethiag  <bcing  dona,  ^ShaX  vpful^ 
by4he esoeeding  enei^of  the  |»watlRmen  vohoutoA  it  aip,*lia0  iiaeB 
very  sneceasful.  They  have  cojUeetadmisnghie  cteet  an  iifm'chiiSBli, 
and  they  are  preparing  to  build  a  school-church.  Schools  are  ojwneii, 
too,  m  a  maoh  better  building  than  at  itrst,  imamtold  bowl^iig-aZley. 
Theyliave  collected  a  htrge  school,. eiid  hsuiaa  gciod  soiliDblmasier. 
I  halve  been  down  .there  several  times,  and  have  been  iit'OOBiimmiica* 
^on  ^th  the  clergymen,  and  they  tell  ^me  tihat  ihe  v|M[^e  laire 
exceedingly  pleased  with  the  exeartions  whioh 'have  been  ihade;.!that 
both  their  eharehesfandrihfHtf 'schoote  are  ;v«sy  well  flMendad,:aHi  that 
tfaey  are  yeoeiwdiwitibjeiveiiy  kmdnfes.  Om  of  the  o3eigy»en«aidf^ 
'*  I  have  nevto  ibeen  in  any  ooie  mkete  I  fsnnd  numB'  htisstmesa  immk 
mom  Teal  >  giKMUwill." 

c  (If Was  th«B6  ev  >not  a 'gcaitlflmanniRiho  took  rparticntar  inteisal  in 
filaufeow^ — ^Yes;  Mr.  AiUouio  Baady^  ;       .  .  j- 

.  '^  Will  yon  atste^^as  fur  aa  you  know^  what  hia  opetatleos  wwe 9^ 
He  i»  a  olerk  in  a.GbvemmentKiffifie  ;  a  genfleman,  living  at iPlaoatow,  a 
very  eneigetic  num^'said  a  man  eminently  desirous  of  working  >lbr  Qod  in 
the  Ohnroh.  He  was  unwearied  in  wetting  and  putting  variKms  artidfls 
in!  the  f^  Qlnstrated  Londm^  News,"  in  the  ''Household  Words^"  and 
in  every  wiqr  bringing  ithe  eubject  of  Plaistow  befone  the  pnblie.  Tho 
sonkaiy  «onditibn  of  this  pwt  of  Plaiatov  is  iraiy  bad.  I  aDsdbnoat 
afraid  to  say  how  many  acres  of  open  sewer  there  are  round  :iins  new 
town  callfid  HallsviOe;  but  the  main  -sewerttge  of  <eaatsin  Lendcm 
fiows  into  and  very  often  oreiflaim;  those  Phnstow  Marshes*  That  has 

i  '  been 


Iq  ppnatfiiit.Q^minimoiitioawith  tbe  TiMriow  antimitieft  to  .uii|ti07fiili« 
dxai^ui§pQ4  .but  it  ia.a  pai^leqiiiig  quastuwi,  eJnoe  the  leyol*o£  .the 
meadows  is  lower  than  that  of  the  Thaiinea.' 

Now  hear  Mr.  Brady  himself : — 

^  Tbo  papulation  lias  mnoh  moieaead,  and  is  eiboat  4500.  I  tliiak  itis 
liJbelj  to  linoieaae  Teory  nmoh  more,  as  the  docks  are  about  to  he>eztended. 
One  anagr  eipeet  aO^OOO,  or  30,000,  ov  40,000,  as  the  trade  oi  the 
dodbsiaereaBes ;  there  is  a  forest  of  maslBthezealready.    Byapo!Mion 
add  seakage  aie  theonly  meaDS  «f -eseafe  for  theaew^ge.     ;    .     .     . 
On  tiie <8tk of  Jaraairy  lart  >year  I  had  ooeaaioiL t»go  down  io  that  dia- 
teiot,  aiul  m7  attentian  was  oaUed  to  a  Uttle  sebool^shedy  whaie^ 
di&  poor  olergfmaQ'of  Plaiatcyw  had  been  educating  near  fiOO  eblldi*eA 
in  a  aehool  whiohtoaBt  .only  142.,  xadhiding  ereiy  fiafcare  aad  eKpdfiae 
conneeted  iwitii  it    He  waa  lOOL  ia  debt  for  that  .CBhool;  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  soefa  «  man,  doing  so  mikch  with  ao'Ufttle,  was 
deBemia^  of  lielp*    I^invitod  him  to  my  hoase^  and  leonsnltedhim 
aa  (to  what  eoald  be  done,  and  the  rosnk  ^waa  that  afiborhe  left 
meiihatiaiveningX  wx«te  the  Addxeaa  wihioh  Iiboldm'ngr  faand^'Whieh 
has* been  oiroakted.     ......  .  . 

.  ^  Will  yoa  eqslain  kjovjp  plan  9-*--The  iplaa  was  simply  that iweidionld 
B<ffc  waitifor  pennananteadowmentaior  •expanaiTe^chnaohiasj  (bn^  bnild 
adioe]iB,'aBdooU0ot«ehiMreain<thoae:BahoolS)  to^  hwre  abort  seimoea 
iiLthem;  attd  thiB>lraim.tikem'np  toihefnileraevmas  of  ttia(9^ 
whan  wai  cqidd  git  them';  we  thoQght  we  oonld  win  ihe  afiecticiiB  of 
tihs  tparaoitai  tiirosgb  jthetghildren^  and  the  effort  has  been  mj  wa^- 
desafalv  • 

.f'WbaiiiiBiiiheuimamit?-^The  Mission  has  been  at  wmck  just  one 
jBtoviand'tliiB  ia  the  bnhnwiri  ahaeJ  made  np  to  ^e  Slat  of  ^hist  lEaich': 
ef:jaataaLiunBy'.iraaeiffad  fliare^was -27/732.  ll«j  6d.,>ef  whooh  we^lutve 
apani'M^aaL,  leavingia  bakuoe  of  184S2.  19m.  Id,  JEntndditiaiL  to  tha^ 
laaiha^'.had  attea  igivan  to  ^is,  and  we  haver/ p«nui«s/aDMMuiti&g 
toiUdMI.  not-(fat  pa^ ;  aad  we  have  anbaaiipibiims'lb  the  omoaniof 
400L««7«av  wUeh  we  hope  to  -pieaerve  to-'pa^  iflie  «laigy  ddil  /tbe 
^bareh  is  self Nsapporting  or  endowments  oaa  bepnyndedy^n    /* 

'  From  whence  did  these  sobscriptions  come  ?-r^iBreto<Breagr'ooBner 
cf  the  kingdom.  I  think  w«  have  ;issaed  80,000  citcnlar^l  aad/  the 
moat  gratifying  £Mt  of  all  eonneoted  ^with  the  moaaioB  >ia  ^^codndie 
ifitiftsnt/vdiiah  the  poor  take  i&  it.  There  aie  ^pwanisof  400>who 
have  siibsGiribed  smns ^rarying  ^oma  tetking  iaiS^.ifid.  lOnr ebjeet 
was  to>gUreitkem  an  interest  an  the  wmk«  Weiwaatedr  'them  io  give 
the  value  of  one  brick  towards  the  fiifario.  It  lia  foandi  by  leiperienoe 
tiiat  the  poor  value  what  they  pay  for ;  that  the^*  is-  u  manly  imde* 
pendenee  abont  tiiexti  whidh  -doea  not  like  elesmosynary  aHaislanoe. 

I  amsore,  frommy ezperieBoe,'tiittt  eren- achobls might  In nadaa^i^ 
anppoximg*  - 

<  The  Bokool  in  iwhiefa^youxdune  thia  oongregation  f<^Yea ;  "wrpxiff, 
aooosding  to  weather,  frosi  150  to  SOO*  -  ■ 

II  rM  «You 


%tt^milJl}est^imi 


*  ljl.it  eiiliofl «« :Bi>wlmg  AU^i  ?mT<i8^  r  it  was  iiecsd .  for  bgi^FU  j  >  it,  W4|# 
toiA»J<iriHaMi  IwwHb^  alloy  ;  pcopk  iifiiid  tq  c6ngi:-6gnte.  thorc^]  itnd 
iCM0i«0  uf  1^  Yikat,  -deitftucbcTy  wm'^  ■.  goiug  oru  i .  i  >Yh^v  v  ^■'^*^^ 
iligitfbr  lit,  a  ool*iiy  of,  Mornionis  ^m'^  nt.u3cjng; , for  it^  !  jiiae>- 
4bkfiy  otitbid  1  tboin*  Mid  I  m^  gjftd  t^,  BJuy  wa i  linvo .  ;prc v cut(.4  ^h^^ 

irfiyb  g(H><L     Wo  iiftv€»  ppewepd^d  their  flQmiiig,  imd  we   ' 

'iMjntcjd  tlio,  Bmvljjig  .  AU  ey?  -ftoni.  t  b#fJ9g  ?^§#4^ '  ^  .^ :  ^^  P " '  i  "/ 

turninL'  it  to,th§  verr  lN?st  of  jdLiris,,  the  womlup  pi  AlmigUtv  God 

IP'  ^fe  It  iToverca  %  V-^Yds i' kt  'mii^ttimy  'last;  M!te  Ootittfl  giiM4ltb 
Pflihdt^ii  ii  tfeai?  tMt^";  fifbt  ^^  ddJ^  ^Uh  IIm  "CS^^ttottfBE  <if  Fiiiniitiili, 
I4iid -v^mtdi^  iipofi4hei^  tn  tiiki  J!Bl>^vlki^ 'Ml«ir.  .  There  !i:ri^i«  mom  llsaii 

pji  I  hit  Ihtzro  Di¥!ii2e(  fffon^p  lixLthat  >  iBo^ydiUg^  AUefi  ?^»rSrp  a  i^  1^.  1^ 
'iPpljiiGbiwaU^th*^  WfO'ha^jfe.ii*  t^^  jn  ^  faw;,mnn^ 

to  replace  it  with  a  noble  school-churt^li.     We  are  flb^ut.fcii  Imiihi  y&rj' 
fine  fichoolfi — the  plan  lK5ing;ftb'«  r  ^v       •  ii^vcd  by  the  Privy  ConndL 

*  Do^ '  fm.  eoiit*Thplfttd  '  wiin^  3  lonTs  fid  plfto^^  i^ti^  'IM viue 
worship  ? — Tea,  for  schools  in  tJic  wceii-dftys,'  with  ifrntni^tivv  '!•#- 

'fttdt^^  UnA  ptmib^' ii6  n^  io  inthiDe  th^  "grdioi-ui^' p^n^le  to  cmmf  taH 
WWife  8uliaky^w©ittdtot*i'tiitlithcminfoWchG*^  ^  4 

*  Hiie  the  Bishop  consented  ? — Ycjs,    Wo  intend  to  begin  vMt  Myit 

morning  serviec.  if  lu.  mI:  jj^jii  .^  „       i  ^    .  ,r,j 

^^ Have  yen  dhow  lotig  tbeirotitiliulefrtffe  1)^- 

r^  think  that  t  tio  Mmit'  to  th^  *iaftei<J«rbf  it,  ri  ir> 

*W(jii1r;  I  had  the  iro«i  gaavtoifeed  ^  Mt  Itibr^i^t^it  imemlp '  v 

^mm  of  ♦  -^Ipdniftore  or  fe^  'ftff&ets  (fro  gid^^aniasmtj  tii.: 

?^n%   *...*«  ,,^  i,,  ,,.,.,   -.  bocotttefe  itjtidate^, '  This  I  h€>pe^  toi  »¥x>id  by 

I  whith  win  fi!l  in  ftHl  the  invisible  eriteks  mftde  iii  the  pToc«is 

ii  J  t^WitlT  aU  iiwrne  chflrgeii  the  mttt  was  lihout  650/.  ?^^%jit  'ww^ 
'!fi^triiel'tmc&J'    ■              '   '  ■'      ■  '''"^■'  '  ■      ■    .^  .  ,;  !■  ^^  ■  .  -  ,    ■  :      ,j,u 
^     *  Ht^'  many  mH  it  hold  9—  Pmr  lrtindre4 J    It  wn*  nmi,  iiiioli*i«% 
^th^  hftsfiocks  fti^d  the  warming,  the  matting,  iad  thiB  fnfniliit^  foii-«tElo 
^v^flWes ;  we  have  inAde  it  Tery  complete,                "  '     ^    I      mJ 

'Do  the  peopled  toik^  a  warn  intotest  in  it?— Thiy  ttf^mr  most 
grateful  for  it,  and  attend  regul&rly/  

,Aftflri stating  that. the  Dmk  Conipaay,  tUpugh  at  first  refus^^ 
Ui  ii«sist,  Jnul  Jalt^rlj  a^eed  tliruugb  lU  separate  niembcvslo 
su bs cri be  1 00 /.  r espec tJ  vcl  y  to vv  a rtl s  the '  pro| Hjsed  c hu re h,  aild 
KlOi,  [towards  th^'  general  purposes  of  the  mission,  Mr.  Bcatly  ia 
asked —  i- 

'i         ^^^^^^  '  How 


?^  Ml 


'^' ^*H6W<  (lire  iMy -(these  sitx&ti)  eblkctedf^lb;  MttShi^^ 

■  '^  '-      '       ■"  ^'tllem,»lfAigdJFtM4iritteWbiiK' 

ofHR^fwj^'^^itfPf  HBfFy^^^f!T»V*!iff1^rimt^^jf'*  >*£f'^>V  m^^V-Vi  J^W'll'  AT^» 

fgiiieoi-ar  whole  laCJte,  .viilufed.iA*^/«MaQ/U  utlmiliii^  Wmimsk 

Railway  on  the  other  nand,  though  scarcely) len-ilpu&jiitthto'ld^ 

^t)otli  ICc^pliny^'iti^^^wdihg 'ih^i'IlHrali^  «eeiiM(to(ionnAevIthat 

"iMi^  "^oifti  and  l^^foUd^'cxAidilibntof  Hfbrki«^-4iie^  'ls>bi»>do]id^ 

WlheTlkilViyi*'^    •'"'    ''^'^      .fl'.'fi' {>-].. n.(-.,     f.foii  i)  il;  //  ti   r>i:[.{rr.t 
.li'ntff     »    '    itT*)iftv«f    i..vnf.^.Ti:    /Ik;  .»li,  _:iu  ..{  .inf.j    ,':j         :....(|.,^    .,•  t 

goes  through  the  ^%«»ii4itflwtb?  JiX^^^^m igim  .wrPWfeift  IPrtiOf 

pleted? — It  goes  right  through.  .).i/im'.(    .. 

^:*tYdu>|lomrtI^Mrtjf*7i?a*Mt^<»to: q»  thp  ;i;i^|wf^A  WX^^ Ji  <hore 
iiiB)i[  l4T|}Qt$t4|i<9^  ^<90j^,ar0tgc»ngiife9fm^^^  i»an!ifw*>ry  fcffttlfe 
^j»pMJh0f<0«giii(eii)itf^4«iA#PF,t  be  mv  )JbQUii^4on{?f}^^ 

ijBMik  flOfilAiwh^itliey:  tudgin  1lb€».fiii9«)rMiifW9«'K  AT^rJi^etfuiripviipwo^t 

the  work  is  done ;  but  when  the  docks  are  finished  v»^f^j,f^  fyd 
fiiit)aweni.  Ut  tire  .doobft/wj^  4kU1.iMsp  tbi^ii^  iJ^Afl^  .3!)im^iw  limfi^g 

which  I  considered  a  great  reproach  to  this  country  :  fopqifflif^f jijf^ 
;jh^toiaiid  compJliAiLeid  thf^ii^b^jf}  Qf^m^  to  ia.  Chri|{t^,,cH^)fi^^ 
^ibnnd  soplflreiSt  otij^^^tfi^^  ;  i<ih«re  ^^re  ith^f^.do^jiflt.j^  tljuo^  j^^t  j<^f 

this  dismal  swamp,  and  no  churphi.jtb^  Am^ricfi^Alb  ^l^<^f^JfW\y^ 
iit>  and  t|h|»|;  is.rqne  sws^ii  wbyjw  »»*5/ft<9  i?P»  Ph]pTi9t  fijiwdptho 

dock  gates.     The  dock  company  A*Jm^B|k,¥«ffjc  Jppd^jfl^  1)1^,^^ 

the  dock  gates  open  during  the  hours  of  diyine  seryice,  and  they  hayo 
^bltshedr  il6tifceil' ^'tft^  mhYi  'df '^rVie6  %dl<^lh^>1^il^ ^  Al^Uews, 
"wh<y  nW  Mi  ttidhtfed  4ii  tlUi>>e0kiAiab9  >lhat  ^^hiife  ifmn^>i^^  «ie 
'IHenil^l^'ftfioiitiBgtpojfulatiDnsiM..  v<      W  •..ii-.qr'->i    >     )f   Mdii  >;'<l  ,v 

those  objects  ? — ^No.*  —  I  >. , ,{ ^^ 

V70ll *  It 
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lb  would 'hwirm hweai^biAi kind«i^and;irUetf f Hkd  HBntf  ^g^ntllM¥li' 
coniuicftBcLiwidi  idis  (Dock  Comptany  made  pff^pia^  «iOTaafift;iaMitt 
aA  .dieroDDlaet  ftir'^fJnnMiiig  «deqaate^«NrcomtocKl«dm-<ir<^arel&' 
and  sohool  finr/thci  people;  in  .their  employ:  '  'Avfo  'die  'RA9#ky 
Company,  it  stands  alone;  It  does  notriviil  the' miutiflcen^  l^- 
Sir  MBaEtbd  P^to*  or  Mr.  F.  Si  Thdmpson.  It  giHi«i»  ni  $itfe,  a^d 
abanhitely  risfiises  to  subscribe  money.  Poof  PlaistfiW'I  yd^R^ 
vidende  notdkebted  towairds  it  an  idditidUal.  to  energetic  nJhd 
full  of  faith  ju  Mr.  Bmdy,  itags^wingtbonaands^wouldEiiT^  l«fte 
doubtless  Jeftri to.  grovel  iik  due  deptks  of  phyAcal  ami  «IM^' 
degnuiatioii-;))  aind  its  lavgie-iiearted  oicambent^  utttofy^bMkMi' 
dinr%'muflfc  Ham  rested  from  liis  laboctrs  long  ago,  either  in  a- 
prison  or  in  Ihegnwe;         /  si-  '*  i      '  .  .  »     • 

•  The  Crow&itselE  does  not  set  a  pnopsr  examp^  in  sticH  oUteB: 
This  is  sBoWb  by  the  donAition  of  the  parish  of  Plums(te«id,  n^r 
Woolw^ich.     Its  popolAtian  has  growar  witbia  the  last  tenyeaM 
from  2OOO1  to  14,000^  aresult  whichi  is  entirely  atttifcutablfe^  to 
the  increkse  of  the  public  Trorks  in  the  arsenal.    '  Now  ^^p 
Crown,  besides  that  ^e  workmen  am  employed  in  its  serriee, 
i8>  one: q£ the  principal  landowners  an^  I^nDStead  parish^  'having* 
expended;  inl8M,  not  less  tham  80,'000&  in  the  pvrehastf^of'^a' 
large  portion  of  the  rnitrshes^  yet  the  Gkt)^n^has  madiiy  reftid^  * 
todo  anything  towardsrsilr^n^ening  tbe  hirnds  tof  th^  oTer>-^ofKeri^ 
inoumbent^  except  by  makii^  a  few  unwilling*  graots  lowdbrd^ 
church  and  school!  buildings^  the 'entire  anipuiit' of  which  £iill& 
short  of  3000i*    .:    •  '    .i-.'-i      -..t..;'(|.. ' 

Therb   is  not  in.  ercry  reeking*  portion' ^ofLonfiofii^'luMlltii 
subuDbsi  a  Mr.   Brady.;     Thbusondsiand'  ten»'o£'thbudftilds^  df 
human  beings  aieliirisg,  as  ibr  -yearn  liieyhave  lii^^'tiif  SkolN^ 
diteh,  in  iQethnal  'Gdiieeiiviin»StepBey,  in  Islingtoo^  a^e;^ttid«&MH^^ 
Iftthone^,  StijGeorge^si  Hanover  ^S^uflse^  and  St;  JaindsV  at|o/ ftl^ 
iiduise"8fliils   no  oitei  rappeart  to  caie^  and  to  whom'  the*  gt^' 
tintfa»tKf}thb*€iospel  are  praetically  as  little-known  as  if  the  laM' 
of  their  birth'  were  m  heathen  land,  and  not  the  great  bulwark  bf 
PrdtestHOt' Christianity.     And  that  too  in  spite  of  the  alhi^ 
superhuman  exertions  of  Bishop  Blomiteld,  whose  name  Will* 
never  be  forgotten   for  this  among  other  good  works,  that  he' 
eajly  sslvt  whete  the  Church's  weakness  lay,  and,  when  exer- 
cising thd  guidance  of  the  diocese,  did  his  best  to  remove  it. 
To  say  that  the  late  excellent  Bishop  was  always*  happy  in  his 
plans,  and  uniformly  successful  in  canying  tliem  into  efiect, 
wonldi  be  to   predicate  of  him  more  than  can  be  said  of  amy 

*  8«e  the  very  interestiog  eTidence  of  tlie  inciisbent,  the  Bst.  W,  Aewertk, 

before  the  Lords'  Committee,  pages  104  to  105. 

human 


Bi«he]>  Blqin6«l«l  dmeD^icsB^/'aiid  will  iiiidoul!(tedIi|r  oIMbhi^-  thatt: 
higb^^f  ^  .fliubhinai^  pmesi:  A  few*  .wotAb' y/Sl  mffioe  to 
eitplMi  ill  pwrt  what 'he<«Lid,     ^      -  ^1  -i    .      t    ,/.      ..      > 

jBisb0p  J^omfield-wasritaimfenied  frcoii'lfce'seer^  CbtBttlEfr  txT. 
lluuK  kA  vC^ndtWbafib  the  tmMslatkm  of*  Bty[iopi£bwlej^*Caiittribinry  * 
mik&fe»t\  1$2&  HlO'hM'  been  tan>ieairi5r  mbsibesrofithelncDiw 
por«|ed  Church  Buildia^fiooietjr^Lia^rljieig^eitd  ^^dntioiis  of 
ifbibchrhs  took  agti^t^leal.Qfiintekiesli;  buthis^attfiDtioii 'be(iii^> 
ilQiYi4iteofiBd*ia  ai«peoiid)aiata«9'txi-id».spi!rit*dr  dei^ 
bis  own. diocese,  be  bel4i«j«tp(ei^»d  confeimeei  wkU  Aenitvinntt' 
he  coald  trust,  and  a  determination  was  asmnod  >at  to  snaioeiai 
^se9X\^SSbxli>tQ  wgt^picfi^'t^^  •'Theimvlt-Was^  ihe 

if  me  qC  upwtor^l  lettocy  be«rin|e^  daiti  iFnlhasdv  IMt  JoJj,  1836^ 
in  c<^sfiii|fienee  of.  wbirb/ waavijie'  liistAtotion  of  the  Metropeli^' 
Cbwo]^e»  Fund,  ef  which ithe^ledgflr-iemiaiutid  open  ftiMii:;1886i 
to  185i4s  lOid  to  Mwhicb  contribodons  still  condnue  to>bemadejt 
though  lisL^fi  Qomb  lin  wtitj  slowly;:"  Tfa9  entire  saHi)'caolkc|Bd  in* 
the  wurs^^'Of  these:  oigbte^n  jears  waa  186^7|B7iL,  to  which  the 
Bishop^:,  with,  his:  usual' unu^oence,  contributed' not:  Ibss  tfaair) 
6600A ;':  &e>  JMnev.oi  iBedfbrdi*  instigatod  fay  this  example^,  gium 
ljO()02.;/i]k&<Ai}ebbidM|ii(HDwley)  q£  CsnttobiuT^  1006/r;  anil 
the  Qcnpamlioii  ^ftbrfGity.'^  Londofci  dOO£     We  nnB%  how>«< 
evlsr^  ill'  tb^  siiib9¥ffiptMn-4ista'  the  <  names  of  Oth«%  •  gteat  London 
proprietors.     But  the  Bishop's  efforts  did  not  end  &ete.     ^Afiter^ 
he  h$dr4tli9eAf^iliJ^<Mnl>Gotl^I|y^'^'asrm1xefa  monej^as  be  thought 
he  Q#ip2^iobtaiil(.ftom;  tfaeniabtnopoUsI  geneiialljrv  it! occurred  to' 
hiaiQ(,]lli>^tii|Eel.one  of  .the  itortdesoiitt&ipivnMheB  whiohi  oduUfda 
ROtbil%ifi>f  Alselfy  and  trjiif  he  oould^emn^Ua^ '  diato  {ikrish,  ia< 
tbiet  hQf|»  dtat  it  Iroiild  gure-giewt  enconnsglekneBt>to  oAier  penmhS' ' 
to  follow  the*  exumpW     Tha  desolate  .parish'  in  qoi^stien*  wes* 
Beihnal    Green,   where '70,000   sonk   wove  gathcited  rt^edicr: 
with  only  three  churches,  •  affording  aocsomiBodatioii  for  iOOOj 
and  five    clergymen'  to    minister   acftong  tfaemr      A  gain  ^  'tb^l 
Bisbopta  labours  were  crowned  with  marked  success^    'fattbe-; 
course  of  fourteen  years-*-in  the  intervdl,  that  is  to  say,  between 
1839  and  1853— upwards  of  80^000/.  were  dolUcted;  The  Kshop 
on  this,  as  on  a  fertner  occasion,  set  a  noble  examfAc^     The  Corw 
porationof  London  pve.lOOOA  and  Mr.  William  Cotton  1800/.: 
X  he  Eastern  Counties  Railway  Company  likewise  appears  to 
have  been  more  liberal  than  the  Woolwich  Company  in  ^e* 
Plaistow  case:    it   gave  for  school   purposes   exclusively   200 

— ■■,■■■,  ,         ■  ;r ..1 «: — U 

♦  Evidence  before  the  Lords*  Committee,  1858. 
'^  '  guineas. 


gpiineas.  The  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company  gave  605/. ; 
the  GoUbiiMllW  ^Conkf^jF  Sfil^^su:J:h0^k!^vistM4s:Sfmm9^.^thai'^ 
bury,  Buxton/and  C^jjr^s^ipiQ^  Mj^f^AP^f^/ 

mentsit  contribute* filu^etib^  }-AfW'  tr'AII  the  rest  of ^t^f/qoopq^j :  t 
came  in  from  collflct}f>^/in,fdl?w'fhfp,!pr  by  dawti(m«/.ygt)lK«^>:i 
from  50/.,  in  a.&^r{iaat«^iic^^l0(]^i]|fi45l.  ..Here,  ng^kk^l^hunM 
looked  in  vain  JnttkcilisybroiisiibdctaiUMlfpr  many  namas  wUc^  m  ^  ^ 
expected  to  see.    VarioiiSi/dotiati<uiBf  i^m  indeed  £o  have  been 
presented  anonyndterfidy'^^-^e  >  tb-'th^^  ttitibunt  of  6770/.,  another 
of  400/.;  and  we  ventttW*  td"  e|i^l*fci' 'liic  hope  that 'lit&ej-^ttt  ^ 
some  of  them,  camct^  fr^  tKe  ^ed^HH^/rpers  of  London  nippert)* 
B^t  we  nfust^-tnfe  y^^  bi^r  vjfew',^ 

of  the  ^matter^  it'  is  ' {les^fp^me  ^p  a||^s^      cases  that  ^e^mmj^yf^^ 
the  donors  should  no^])^w^t}iix^Mf^,<f^  a  y^  gep^sjf^l^fii^'}.^ 

we  think,  a  jus1;^f50|^i(^i9ft.#i»t  Ij^i!^?^! jcoijtribution  m  sn^^jb  c^m^M 
is  one  of  the  duties  ,fi^]^icb  jfairly)  a|^<^  [  p>vi9usly  attend'iipflA  ?!«>••.  I 
perty  and  the  mAXifipAvll^fm^whi^^iit.tooBit^tm;  aniLinolUiiig'f 
would  have  a    happier/ efidct  •  thoiil  thib  . knowledge Mtbsli  ilhifft^ 
principle  is  admitledjiarid  ddttd^^upoAb^  those  to  whbm  ii  eaf^'^^ 
cially  applies.-  t ,  ,-,i^  *... ',.1/    ..,       n/..''^-      i*'^    •■'^'    •   '•'      ^^^^ 
That  we  are  not  reasoning  widp  of  the  mark  is  proVfed-By  *di^^^ 
fact,  that  the  comparative  suc.c^8Sy;^^t/Df  the  Metropolitan  and 
next  of  the  Bethnal  Green  Church  fi^pd,  led  aImQ$t.immediately  •  r 
to  simiiar  ^ttemptSpclseMfh^e,   ^  Moyeiiionts  began  in  l^i.  i^cias  j 
andf  in  Westminster — the  former  of  which  was  patronised  ^y  the  * 
Dilk»  'b({>^BedA)ni,^  the   Marquisi  Cbittdenj«  •ihdo^rl^  of  >  DahH^ 
moblh^-the  Edltl  of  Ma»sfield,  {.dni!  ^«M:hbiii«|toi»,  ^uid  Lord'l 
Cakboi^,^  all  >propritetqr»!mt^e>by  M9  extetYftiie  'iit^St;  fPunetttir 
parWh-LawM4«  tbe  latler  tt^  taken  up  <by  the  Bibhiip'^of'i^ii^  * 
didt^se,  fii^  Duke^oliBii^ctevKh,  ani^  l|^e  i>ean  «aildi 'Chapter  ik^^^* 
WMtmintft^n '<  Tbecbmii  i^Uected  in^^.  Panctaa  w«re'ftOt^>^»«>^|j' 
lamlBHitr/ 14>  say,  vdry^  ooinsi^etie^ble :  th^y  e^afBced  V3  add'baiel|fii' 
8O0O>feMiAgB   to  the-  amount  of  act^oiilmodation '  ahpeady  tmi^'' '' 
vid««t.<  'W«  speak  of  ihings  a^  they  were  in  1854.     In  Wi^st-"^ 
mi^Mietf  lattentioh  aeem9«o  have  be«n  cfaiefiy  directed  to  pmvidii^ 
the^iithikrdies  already  in  existence  with  additional  cumtes.     !Klcfati- 
while  private  personsK^-some  of  them  in  no  way  connected,  as  far 
as  we  ore  d^ai«^  rwith  the  localities,  but  moved  by  a  sense  of  duty 
to  €rod  and  to  liieir  fellow  creatures— <»me  forward  in  a  spirit    " 
worthy  of  earlier  times,  and  built  and  endowed  chtorches  and 
schbofs  at  their  own  expense.     Such  was  the  act  of  Bishop 
Blomfield  himself,  to  whom  St.  Stephen's,  Shepherd's  Bash,  is 
no  inappropriate  monument — such  of  Miss  Bardett  Coatta,  the 
most  munificent  benefactor  to  the  Church  within  recent  times. 
We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  withhold  the  names  of  those  who 
have  acted  30  nobly.  Churchet^ 


tn  tne  metropolis.    ^  43a 

;  AcOO  fjvr»;2  vnrqrnol  iood  r.ihni  i?n7/  hnu  tarM  ofiT      .Rfionnr:^ 

r'oWfi^^irf^' W"'^''  .'f»i,ni  1  jlkiltiilil  G'l-een,  St.  Tbcinae. nir/  ni  f)M/|ooi 
Davies,  Jm*.  H.  D.  .  ..       ..St  JJiftry  s,  Siuint!  Grove.  Hounslow.    r,  \ 

Vafmr^m¥:%/B:*,P  '\:  8t  Mantra.: st  JoiiTj.    ^'^'''''[''  ^•";"!'^;  *»^^ 

H*M6?li6WP  "'.."«'•  I'."*' ^n   Nt,  0*?<u-g.'^^  Eitst,  St.  M^«^M  J-  .>lu'ilt  '>v/ 

PejnliMlcaj IdteiCpwiilflBKrf,  Huj:a<;rit(.n)^  AH ^*ftiit».  ^ra  ')'lt  (>rrn    ^jtkj 
Stttijtt^  B«fijE.');ii>'»Ij/i>jiyl.    8t,  raiicra.%  St,  Mury)  j  ;xf     n   o/imI    I)lrM)v/ 

S^'^'Stt^T  "'^[AUSaintf,  Margaret  Stre6t.*^-'f<IT    ;!'-> 


L*jti;il»am(iU-tat»iiifiJ  lv){-Lii4Ji   .1  h.'jT  )  n'>n'fc)  fr.iiiJi'iH    <i."   U 
bard.(llr:«  JILF.  ..    ...  KolDorn,  ,      , 

•iilr  7rrT»M<irrf()i.ir.q  8157/  11)1117/ 1(» 'iMutiol    )iil     -roi^.iiUMr^M //   ir 


nf^m^Mlmff  .(idftpmsiiimilk  iat^tei^miiiiiw/W  %eclf)r,«tli»f!g^^i<iid,nT 

hapjlin^)^  riikftbM  CQUfsec^f  (|»8  fiii(fumbe9cjf^>ily>.[co««po9|if^/for  .<bje^ ,  rj 
di(|Qe^j0£,J;Oii|iiiHi  fil(H(#  «<>^  <8^er  'aNBi«)ld9t  likw  ^hlOcheai.  ')X>f>r}, 

llD%i|t94i;({ljbj3..suin  [«»pe<ided  in  adeow^tiAbing^itbis^^XteatiM^arkir  I 
was,&f6^0Qi;,<)r»(Wrfi^366,00P/.:JireT«,pi^^ 

wen^i  H(.t^.  ^i|ie>  tii^^t  brol^bit  ,io4o«  Jiv<^ 

sittwgl<(^royid«d(ia:Jtbemeteop<)jlitaQi^  >  Wasrtbei^yil.'b^orft 

com^lfiiiined  •  Af  ,  Mod/  .«oreI j .  ielt  .thereb^r  cmredi 2  x  r  Far. :  iv^  it^A  i, 
Wbil0libe  ,Qb«ireb  hyius  witb. infinite riabout-  buUdiog^ places  <4i . 
worship  aiHt  piroviding  seats  by  tha  >s«oi}e,  tbj»)'^pul|i^tiod..  of  .  ^ 
Loiulon  wais i^K^eajsiog  bj  tb^)iMn4red.  iWe  gaiA^d,  in  l^be  e|ghte0ii< >  fr 
years betifeca  1836  and  1854^  106,000 sittiogsd  /AereHnere added  f  .  > 
to  tbcipQptilatiQa  in»  tbe  jSwne  .interral  60(^000^sOUls;  t^tid  wba^.  ' 
ever  Bip.j;  bave  been .'  tbe  <  efforts  subsequ^atiy  mftde  to  boUd  i^ew     . 

^~— ' T "m;!!!     *      .   '  ' T"- ■   '■;m;*      ■■■ -^ --T^n .. 

^  W^^beli^ye  that  others  Uian  ^f^jDpp^  uvd.  Jl^r^  Tritton  A0Btfi)i>ate4  t,owar4s  jj 
the  buildinc  of  this  charch.  , 

Vdl:  109.— iVb.  215.  2g  *  '  tburihes 
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iSbwdhe^^  ftfid ' tbHenlarge^^He  Tdld^'ire  kxufk  too  'weH  AaJ^  tfasy  hhwe 
not  only  not  gained  upon  this  sod  dispttiddyjMl^tilliC^tfaf^  Alft^ti^ 
^ at  t'Ke' {ik-ei^eh^ mdaiettt ittttri itiaAddtfaanf  e¥feil  The  idOx^istg 
iJte  the  terms  ifa  ^Hich  the  Loi-ds'edmmittee'^jierft'iil  t!k^  Report 
of  the  poorer  districts  in  the  east  and  sOmeof  t3i£/  eehtral  pui  \Soim 
of  Londoi; : —  ,  ; 

'  '  In  the  panfih  of  Sfainediichy  haying  nfopiilfttion  <)£  114j^37€^  ih$9^ 
is  ohxireh  room  foe  only  1  in  11,  and  17  olerg3rm6n  h*^  the  chotigo  <»f 
'About  7000  e&tih. 

*  In  Stefwiey,  there  is  a  popcdadoA  of  9M^7,  choroh  room  fbs  1  iib 
'10'8,  dnd  'e^iy  ctergymim  haa  tha  ehiBge  of  6460.  St.-  Dmiataik'% 
the  anxsrant 'parish  ehuioh,  is  stated  to  hLre  4  popdbtton  of  AOfiQO 

'^-^-^Isewhere  statdd  35,Q0Qi--inth  onl^  one  chnzoh  in  ai  CQBBe»  of  iba 
-pariah  ;  -dnone  side  of  tiie  distrifit  are  10,000  80«1%  without  oburcb, 
ohapel,  or  sehool  of  ite  QhttseL of  Ungkoid^-and  not  a'  ainglo  toom 
capable  of  holding  20  perwHiB^ 

:  ^In  &i.  James's,  Batolif^  having  nbarly  10,000  people,  ihef«  k 
<<lhBinh  room  for  1040,  and  one  dezgynan  only. 
,     *  In  St.  Mbxj'b;  WMteoh^pel,  the  parii^  ohin!ch,  there  idee  16,000, 
with  chnroh  room  for  1700,  and  three  clergymen.    In  St.  Mark's  9m 
16,000,  with  chtutsh  room  fbr  1500,  and  only  two  clergymen. 

*  In  Christ  Church,  Spitalfields,  a»e  ^,950,  chnreh  roooa  1200, 
'  three  clergymen.  ... 

'  In  Newington,  the  population  is  70,000,1  (dnnrah.  room<  6i570»  tan 
clergymen.  !bi  St  lake.  Old  Street^  thefe.aie  three  pajriihes,  haTOig 
42,81^5  popolation,  chnreh  room  4816,  add  fi?e<dIeBgymen. 

*  In  SI.  Jameses,  Glerkeuwell  (the  parish  diindb^,.haiiiii^a  popnla- 
tfeea  of  217,600;  liiere^  is  only  ens  aboreh,/  heldnig  1700;  and  Ome 
dfirgynon.  In  PentantiUa  chapel  12g000,  iMl  a  dintch  holdii^  600, 
^aiild  two  oleig^jFiSMk 

'  From  the  eyidenee  respecting  Sonthwark,  it  appears  thai  .the 

district  of  the  old  pfeoridi  chnreh,  St.  George  the  MistjT,  oontailied  titl 

within  a  few  weeks  85,000  persons,  from  which  a  district  of  70QQ.is 

'.now  detached,  leayinga  population  of  28,000,  with  one  church  hcddifig 

"  1300,  aibd three  licensed  chapels;  bnt there  are  upwards  of  11,000 

^  who  have  no  accommodation  in  any  place  of  worship;    The  aaoral 

">Hnd  social  condition  of  this  parish  is  ehaiacteviaed  as  "  very  awiyi'' 

li^'  some  parts  of  it,  known  by  tiie  name  of  lihe  Mint,  and  Sent  Sfettat, 

'Specially  so) ;  thongh  with  strikmg  indications  of  iapcoYemeni, 

*  In  Lambeth,  the  rector  states  the  population  of  ike  whole  pariah 
to  be  150,000,  in  14  distoricts.     In  his  own,  the  rectory  district,  are 

'  ^7,000,  with  chtirch  reom  for  1460,  of  which  800  sittmgs  only  are 
free.  To  raise  the  church  room  in  ^e  whole  parish  to  68  per  cenC 
would  require  additional  chureh  reom  to  the  extent  of  45,991. 

'  The  return  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  shows 

that  in  the  parts  of  the  metrepolis  in  that  diocese,  viz.,  Bermondseiy, 

'  Ciimberwell,   Clapham,  Lambeth,   Botherhithe,  and  Sonthwark,  the 

l^dpulation  amoimts  to  336,117,  wiith  29  churches,  and  74  incnmbent^i 

uid 


«idb«nite«,  AdMag^Mi  ttnittlrengii  U^fiBO*  partaMuto  0T0t3h(il»DMh^ 
8Biclr460A toietm}^ detfgTBlaQi^    I.  '  c  ^    'j^t  )»  .  •■  /(-lo  i.xt 

^ .  /  Snoh  ;aa4'  |3o  (p^  ut  tfiei  .qpU^ltiial  d^stitttUon  ,g£ ,  tibuB  poocept  .on^ 
OAQi^t  popol^uB  d^fdbdots  i;D,  the  remolier  parts  of  the  sietropolia  ^ 
tui;piug  to  ot^er  pactions  of  it,  the  state  of  things,  HioMgh  difibrent^.iis 
scarcely  less  painful.  Taking,  for  instance,  the  important  ]^sli  at 
St.  Clement  Danes,  in  tiie  Strand,  which  may  in  many  tespects  \^ 
cfonJasdeired'  as  Hhe'  conMBtmg  laedi^m  betweett  flie  two  exftteato  of 
llie  higb^st  UM^  the  lowest  of  tiie  London  popidatioa  :  in  ^b  piiiah 
tiiere  av»  17,000  souls,  of  which  no  fewer  than  10,000  ain^'noti  dUL 
iftdedd  of  the  ^vei^pooM^  class,  but  net  any  in  a  condii^ott  id  pay 
-Mfees.  iV>r  tfa«s6  there  is  onfy  one  charth,  holding  aboat  1350  adults 
'aad  800  ohildi«ft  in  all^  neat  1700,  or  one  for  everj  tenth  part  of  tbe 
popnlatioiL  Of  these  1700  sittings  *oi%  250  ate  free,  and  of  these 
li50  in  the  opinion  of  the  Incumbent  100  ara  not  at  all  fitted  to  aoeom- 
modate  adults.  For  all  iht  aj^propriated  ^  sittings'  a  rent  niust  be 
charged ;  but  as  this  is  a  parish  churoh^  8nbj|Bet:to  the  common  bar; 
Buoh  renti  are  genen^  acknowiiodged  by  the  parishioners  to  be 
illegal ;  and  being  imown  to  be  so,  some  who*  occupy  the  seaAs  rdfoae^to 
pay,  and  there  iff  no  aMeimpt  te  enf oree  payment.  Thie  leftisal  to  pay, 
therefore,  has  gone  <«  extending  itself  till  the  pewioits  have  grada^ 
ally  been  vsdK^ed  from  MOil  p»  aomum  to  about  105^4^  whieb  goes 
towards  paying  the  beadle,  t£e  oirganist,  and  the  seiabon.  '  Blit  no 
attenq»t  is  stated  to  haiie  been  made  to  throw  open,  die  appropnatod 
ailtiligs,  fbr  whiAh(4i4>'9MiAa'Bre  psid;  but  150  fit  sittings  only  are 
offiftBod  to  the  15,700  paiialdoiiers,  who- having  the  same  aciSnowledged 
legal  right  as  the  >ihundr^d0  who  are  seated  in  the  church,  are  $J1 
actually  excluded  £Mnn  it.  The  reetor  has  a  dear  inoome,  after  paying 
pait  of  the  stipend  *«f>  one  curate,  of  only  1901.  per  annum,  aiisittg 
mainly  from  Ibster  oAoings,  SOL  of  which  are  conCribuAed  by  six 
indiyidualB,  the  renudnd^  by  donations  ranging  from  one  to  two 
guineas. 

1    ^  ^  The  rector,  wiHi  two  enrates,  hae  the  oufe  of  17,000  souk  in  bis 

pMsh,  in  wlndi  there  is,  as  he  states,  ^  a  ficightfidl  amount  of  infi* 

'-:dility  ;*'  this  is  the  crymg  evil  they  have  to  contend  with  ;  ixtfidalify 

laall  its  shapes^  extending  not  onfy  to  the  denying  of  the  Chtistilm 

'  revelation,  but  eren  ta  the  grossest  and  darkest  heathenism ;  *'  in  fact 

Ihey  have  not  anj  idea  of  die  existence  of  a  God.     Being  the  centre 

of  London,"  he  continues,  ''  it  seems  to  be  the  jGocus  into  which  ^ 

evil  contracts  itself ;  and  thus  it  is  continually  multiplying  itself  in^ 

*my  neighbourhood,   and  then  it  discharges    itself  again  into   the 

outskirts  of  London."    In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  examination,  the 

witness  stated  that  the  large  amount  of  infidelity  in  his  district 

^extends  actually  among  the  better  classes.     Some  of  the  very  worst 

streeto  of  London  are  in  his  parish.     Irxeligion,  in  ^ort,  and  vice  are 

BO  rampant  in  it,  that  the  rector  without  adequate  accommodation  in 

bis  church,  and  wiAout  suiBcient  aid  from  curates,  stetes  that  it  is 

quite  impossible  ibr  him  to  eope  with  the  immense  amount  of  spiritual 

destitution  around  him,  empkaftieally  dosing  his  testimony  in  these 

2o2  words: 


Tliis  IS  a  frightful  picture — p6$sil;)ly  k  little  overdharg^d^jet 
let  not  our  readers  imagine  that  it  has  no  parallel  nearer'  to'th^'reii'- 
,clei>ce  of  the  Court  Between  Belgrave  Road  and  \VesrtmiiJst«r 
Abbqy  there  lies  a  region  of  which  it  is  not  going  too  far  to"  saty 
that  nothing  in  Clerken well  or  Shoreditcb  can  fall  below  It  in  tile 
dept^  of  its  moral  degradation.  Around  Chelsea  Hospital,  as  WiAl 
as  in  the  great  aristocratic  parish  of  Kensington,  stand  itrb6ie 
.blocks  of  buildings,  into  which  no  respectable  woman,  titilite 
?|he  be  bent  on  an  errand  of  charity,  would  dare  to  enter.  Nkfr 
Js^  this  all.  iThe  fairest  pprtions  of  this  magnificent  City  kife  ftn 
Viai^y  instances  but  screens  which  hfde  from  the  eye  of  the  to^^I 
.obiserver  tlie  corruption' which  festerik  behind.  What  siiAi^'if 
iniqiiity  and  shame  girdle  in  PortiAan  Square,  Moritague  S^dliT^, 
I^jujiover  Sqiiarp^  Grosvenor  Square^  St.  James's  Square !"  And 
jCven  'in  me  region  of  Uelgravia,  rcderit  of  growth  though'  it  bd^ 
It  IS  Wtter  fur  him  who  shrinks  from  cpmtng  in  contact  =  wtlli 
.viqo  and  sufferiRg^,  noi  to  dive  deeper  than  the  mews  and  iittibto- 
v^ri^S)  which  abtit  upon  Belgrave,  Eaton,  Chester,  Ecelestbh,  *^a(1 
jWarwict  Squares.      ,  '  "":^*    \. 

J   .fittt  surely  if  this  be  a  true  repriesehtatixitt' of  the  cftse,  thfe  Ml 
mi^st  be  attributed  'lo  causes  diffei^fit  frttih'  tiiose  whibh'^httVI^ 
operated  with  such  terrible  effect  in  the  e^sf  W  Londoti  *  It  \6aiiitbt 
,b^  jsaid  tliat  \^est  of  Charing  Cross  atl'd''riyrth'  of 'thil'  rtvet  tbittte 
is  any  lack  of  ciiurches,  or  of  derg'jAneri,*  ct^*etf  Vesideilt^ritry, 
io[  e;xercise  a  moral,  influence  over  m«r  pp^ifer TOi^bbbtirs.  ''Ate 
yy^;  pot  on.  ^he  contrary,  stru^ikV  eVity  .tijne'  we  teVisll  Lt^oo 
aijter^a  si^o^iabsK;nce,>i5ith  the  graceful  appearance  of  Un^  6rlAi<Mfe 
jiejsv  sppjes  .whicn,  pvertopping  as  malny  chutches  <}^si|fAed'4i 
the  purest*  architectural  taste,  seem  to  hkve  Sprung  1iptLA"iltW<e 
jfl.  a  hig^t  at  easy  cli stances  one  from  the  other?     And  Js  il<M'itl 
j^ms  rc^W  from  Charing  Cross  fa  the 'remote  parts  of'Kensitigtta 
peopW'dufJng  hialf  the  year  b^r  t!he  Very  cteam  of  English  i^dcJ«y? 
lHo^''jtiien,!'can  it  be  said  that  here,  at  least,  th^e  is  spitituttl 
!jj?s1jitution  ?  and  if  spiritual  destitution  there  really  be,  Bow  ii  'th» 
.Jactto  "be  accounted  Yor?     We  cannot  better  answer  th^se  y^ 
^j^oi^s.,so'  far.  as  they' bear  upon  the  condition  of  the  'three  gWit 
,mp|t^er  p^ris^jps.in  London  West,  than  by^  referring  to  the  evi- 
jien^pe    gi\^^  the  I^ias' Cofh'riiitted '  by' the  rectors,  ttie^ 

^eg,  Henry  iHcwai^h,  of  St  George's,"  Hahtiver  Squate  ;  the  Rtft. 
^.'^cmpe,  of  St.  JaWs's  ;  and  the'ReV.'C^  J;  P.  Eyre,  tff  Mm^- 
"ieti^nje  j  from  which  it  appears  thiit  in  these  '^id!i^  th^  defi^t* 
pjicYjjin  church  iaccommodation'Tor 'the  j)oor  i«  quiUi  bsr  grtiit 

^gjj  in  the  districts  east  of  the'  ^dytil  Eibhaiige'.     '  ^ ' 

So 


the  three  great  and  wealthy  mother-parishes  of  West  LonddnL 

Jtft^fttwy  ^ri^ge  nt  t^e  qj^iv  md'copwehericl 
.^.bv?^  ,y<e^,l]|etii;^a  St^,  4ftiff eV?^  J^fjxk  and  Kntg 

fiM3  frop?.  .poin,t,  to  .ppjp^jtl^}^  P^Fj/'?!"  ^t  V?fi^^?  ^^  rPf    .*Pi^  ** 
fS^fftYAde^  tljiA»  ^pDf<;|tt(B^,j   ^ot .fqVjrer' tt^an  fift^^ 
^|)rung,i«v0^^re,w^rt^»  la^ 

,«n4rfP^W  Pbw^  gaxwh^ijiti^ch^Si^^^^^^  thCjChaqels  of  CheYi&L 
lUftWi^l  wd.pf  .th<?  ttpJiaI,|Mflf^  are  moreiy^ 

^lEfttRP^PAs^CP  g%>el,apd  J^,X;if9T^^f^Chapel'in  B^lgrave  Sctliaxd: 
lljpAe  of..^tfi^  yf^  M^W^^'^  ^^WfrJ^^^:^  yJ^^y}]  licensed  :  so' »ilfflt 
■mp  i§i?d  ,^iv^ntj-cm,e  pVc^.9r  worsjiip  Jn  .wiijch  the  service  .of  We 

.pprb^pB  two  W^^  jand  a,  wf^  b^^  "^^^^  ^i.  ^^"^  ™^^  ^"  breatldl. 
iBttt  .by.  urbom  are  .^<v*^,,pl^bespif. 'worship'  fti^quehtedf'^^^Sit 
of  tkem,  all  indeed  except  St.'  Stephen's^,  VKich'  Miik''(Sal&& 
j|i^  . pjttly , ,  founded .  l^Ut; .  Ji,l?erjjtlly .  en^Qwed,^  are  ^*  virtually'  ctised 

«^»(?^pfi  fto.  .^uqh  „B^ifWWf  f'if.f*":  R*y  ^^^  '^d]fnissipn.  Bijilt  for 
jtlMiu.iWst  f^,  $j  j9}4?scfiptipn^  and  diBsiitute  of  endownieiltSI, 
ibfij  id^ppn4f rfq^j  ^7£^Yfhipg  upopi,  the  letting  of  the  jiews.  Tp 
^ibfiifyn&')JWMfaM®».  tft^jAfcTf^y;  Wk  for  theii;  stipends.  '  Oiit 
.4$^.the^^ft^W^jiTO^^4^»rJ»8W^  *^  pew-openeVi^;  thfe 

iClfiltej  ^^iis»^tW?  ^^^  fun4  ,to  trust  to  for  hecessaify  r^ 
»Wli*5iioT,,provi4HW^t^esaCTai?iente^  ai^  for  tvashiAS. 

f]^  J9^i^e.i»stai:ices9,aucii!{is  $t.  Petier's,  St  Ktfcliaers'  St.  Gabriel% 
<^^^ii|ulX  WiUon  Crescent,  and  eren.!^oljf'Trinity,'t'hie  sbnii 
ftftifi^d^by.pew-rei^^'s  suffice  to, meet  these  vVious  demands!  'lli 
f^j^QTB  so  JSmt  i3  this  from,  being  the  case,  iKat  we  really^  Whiiyt 
^€pp;M;eive  how  the  clergy  exist.  Indeed,  we  know  that  £hey;c6til& 
iQPti  ^xist  at  all  were  tl^ey  wholly, dependent  on  what  1x16^;^^ 
^iye  from  their  congr^ations«  Vet  it  is  a  noteworthy  cif 6am- 
.irtlMBce  that  in  all  cases,  whether  the  pews  let  readily  ot'^hsdi^ 
•upon  the  hands  of  the  churchwardens,  the  poor  never  enter  these 

IJaces  of  worship  except  in  the  smallest  conceivable  nui&ber^. 
n  Su  Peter's,  St  Michael's,  St.  Gahriel's,  and  St  Paul's,  thette 
is  literally  no  room  for  them.  Some  rows  of  open  benched  6h 
ibe  ground-floor,  with  jbl  few  back  seats  in  the  galleries,  are  indeed 
.  fxee ;  aad  here  and  there  on  the  ground-floor  may  be  seen  w^U- 
dxessed  men  and  women,  .whose  appearance  indicates  that  theV 
belong  to  the  small-tradesxpaa  class  or  to  the  class  of  artificers. 
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fiat  the  ffiee  seats  ore  far  the  most  part  i^ireapied  4>j  die  SBrrantfl, 
jnttk  atid  female,  of  the  ladies  and  gendcnea  iv^e  hire  the  pefr& 
As  to  the  other  <;hmrches,  half  empty  thovgh  some  oi  ibcBi 
habituaJlj  are,  the  poor  cannot  be  peraiiaded  eisan  to  apfvoach 
them.  To  what  causes  we  are  omaelves  inclined  to  sttribiitr 
ithis  inelancholj  state  of  things  an  opportunity  will  be  taken 
by-and^by  to  state.  For  the  present  we  content  onrsel^es  with 
drawing  public  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  handsome  cfanrchns 
which  we  see  and  admire  in  the  new  London  parishes  on  botih 
sides  of  Hyde  Park  are  exclusively  the  chorches  of  the  lich. 
The  general  result  of  a  system  whidi  has  been  tDO  long  and  ton 
Readily  at  work  among  us,  cannot  be  better  described  thaxk  in 
the  words  of  the  Report  of  the  Lords'  Committee : — 

'  It  appears  that  Middlesex,  the  oannty  which  may  be  considered 
i;he  central  seat  of  the  civilization,  the  enterprise,  the  wealth,  soad 
power,  as  well  as  of  the  govenunenA  Mof  this  great  empire,  is  actmiily 
ihe  very  lowest  of  all  the  counties  of  Englaml  in  the  provision  mnip 
for  Divine  worship  by  all  the  donominations.  As  sagards  thaCSmDOh 
tif  England,  it  is  the  lowest  of  all  but  two,  these  two  being  ike 
county  ef  Durham,  having  provision  for  only  17*6  per  cent.,  and  Nortli- 
.nmbezJa^d  Id'l^Middlesex  18*7.' 

Mortifying  as  to  every  true  son  of  the  Chnvch  such  n  ooia- 
fession  must  be,  it  becomes  doubly  painful  when  he  conidas 
that  this  proviston,  pitiable  at  the  best,  is  made,  not  for  rich  aad 
poor  indiscriminately,  but  almost  entirely  fob  the  rich.     Oat  of 
the  18  per  cent,  sittings  in  London  chunchesy  we  ventnre.to  mmf 
that   less  than   six    are   occt^ed    by  working'  men   and  then- 
families.     Indeed,  you  no  sooner  pais  the  line  ef  Temple  «Bar 
And  High  Holbom  than  3h>u  oome  upon  an  enomons  city  wba(^ 
•for  some  reason  or  another,  seems  to  consider  its  temple •  as 
erected  for  the  convenience  of  those  alone  who  are  able  to^  ipiy 
'£dr  t^e  ^»ccommodatibn  provided.     Nor  is  this  all.     The  city 
tin  question    has  arisen   and   extends  (itself,  withoat  churdbbiy 
'Withotrt  schools^  till,   by*  constant  begging,  the  clei^y^  sl  -bOj 
/limall  section  of  the  laity  ^xveperating  wiii^  them,  luiae  fiinAa, 
^^ffcen  from  tlie  remotest  parts  <of  the  empire,  aaul  build  whewema 
'  sitesk  can  be  procured.     And  yet  the  property  «n  which  the  cfey 
of'Wesi:  Lradon   stands   is  vested  in  compatatively  few  pio- 
•pnetors,  to  whose  wealdi'  it  is  oontiiinaUy  ndding.     The  pnn- 
^pal  of  them   are: — St  Pancras:  Earl  <{  Dartmouth,  Eod 
''•Somers,   Lord  Caltboipe,  Skinners'  Company,  Biewcfs'  Com- 
'  pany.    St.  Martinis:  The  Crown,  Dnkes  of  Bedfivsd  and  Moidi- 
'*«mberknd,   MarauaB  of  •SalislmTy,    and    Marquis  of    EzsMt. 
Maryiebone:    Deuce  of  Portland,  Lord  Portraan.     Bloomsbuiy  ; 
Duke  of  Bedford.    Hampstead.:(iMlnd9iie  ^i^born) :  Sir  T.  M. 
•  Wilson, 


STilson,  Dean  and  Chftpter  of  Westminsta,  GeBeral  Upton,  Etai| 
College,  the  Eyre  Trustees.  Highg^te :  Lord  Mansfield,  l4curd 
Sonthampton,  Eari  of  Dartmouth.  Chebea:  Earl  Cadogao, 
Kepresentatives  of  Mr.  Sloane  Stanley  and  Mr.  Gunter.  St 
Margaret,  Westminster :  The  Crown,  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Lord 
Listowel.  St  James,  Westminster  :  Sir  R.  Sutton.  St  Gemge^n^ 
Hanover  Square,  and  Belgravia:  Marquis  of  WestminisleK. 
Paddington :  Mr.  Thisdethwajte ;  Biidiop  of  London,  or  rather 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

And  here  the  question  naturally  arises,  What  becomes  of  the 
«poor  ?  Are  they  entirely  neglected  ?  No ;  net  quite.  That  whidi 
^e  Church  fails  to  do,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  by  some  that  disaemt 
lias  partially  effected,  though  only  to  aai  extent  which  proves  two 
things :  first,  that  voluntaryism  can  never  reach  the  classes  which 
;most  require  that  religion  should  be  pressed  upon  them  ;  and  nex^ 
chat  there  is  such  a  thing  as  separation  without  doctrinal  dissent, 
«nd  that  there  would  ha'^  been  comparatively  little  dissent  in 
England  at  all  had  those  upon  whom  the  moral  obligation  lay  .takepi 
t»re  to  provide  88  the  need  presented  itself  cburches  and  clergy*- 
tnen,  especially  in  great  towns,  for  their  tenants  and  dependents. 
A  few  words  in  order  to  establish  the  latter  of  these  ^ponMom 
iavfore  we  go  on  to  describe  what  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
raBmg  the  irregular  ft^Bait^  which  have  been,  and  are  still  made, 
1o  shed  some  rayri  of  light  into  the  dark  places  of  this  great  city^  \ 

The  growth  of  dissent,  using  that  tenn  in  its  well^ndeivtood 

sense,  iwas  till,  comparatively  recent  times  very  c^law  in  this 

country.     We  cannot  .here  go  into  its  history :  auffioe  it  to  sc^ 

"duct  S9  incbnsidenAle  was  )the  Nonocodormist  body   in  3L603, 

,!fhttt  Ae  census  for  that  year  shows — Of  communicavls,  aocordju^g 

rrtethe  ritnal  of  tbe  Church  of  England,  3,050,033^  of  recusaott, 

.'iqclading  members  of  the  Clnirch  of  fiome,  -only  8465»* .         .  > 

/ -'  The  bistoiy  cf  dissent  under  the  two  .ftrat  StoarU-wd  dur^ 

.  the  Commonwealth  is  but  too  well  known.     On  the  Jiostpr^tii^fi, 

Puritanism  was  found  intoleraUe.     The  rebound,  led,  as  ufiv^, 

,  io  extremes  in  an  opposite  disreetion,  and  the  Ki«g'a  ^e^dpE^yf^j^ 

tir  teconcile  religious  parties  came  to  nothing.     A  new  Act|(pf 

Uniformity  cast  ont  from  their  benefices  2QO0  sninistcirs,  apjtpt 

of  whom^  no  doubt,  were   mere  intruders,  though  1  some  /  wore 

eminent  for  piety  and  personal  woild^  moA  $i  tew  fcor  tfa^ 

learning  and  abiiity.     Such  was  the  origin  of  that .  sy>to|i^- 

tdsed  noiNxrafamflty,  which,  if  wisely  4a«H  ^th  lat  the.<Qi:ittf^t, 

jnight  not  impossibly  haVe  disappeared  alt^gtitiher.'    It^receiArpd  a 

^legml  toteraliop  ih  1688,  and  hafi,  oaainly  .tkijough  tbe<oi^lei9l4iof 

^ — ^•-*- — . ^ *    ).■■    i     I .M    ■■,    ,^.M.- ■  ■■■■>/!;. M 

,no^fi  //  their 


C^2  S^f^fi^ai^DeftUutum 

.,9(  ]^g)^iid,  sp  ext^^ded.  iUelf  tjbat,  .accordjUig  to  tbe  oensis  cf 
,, jl85i,  it  oow  <?oippris?)»  at  le^t^t  one^tbird  oC  the  entiie  popolatioa. 
Though,  the  Toleration  AjdX  fi^cur^d  to  tJl  di«aideat»  *  fxoia  the 
doctrine  sind  ritual  of  the  Efitaibliehed  Churchy  perfect  libetty  of 
worship^  there  were   certain  cQnditioo$  annexed  to  the  boMLf 
Nor  does  it  appear  that,  till,  the  middle  :af  the  last  oaitutjy 
fUssent  as  .opposed  to  the  Church  of  England,  far  less  as  riTallMg 
it,  made  way  to  any  notable  extent.     Presby terianism  has  been 
slightly  revived  of  late,  chiefly,  we  believe,  through  the  zeal  of 
Dj{.  Cu^piing,  and  can  now  boast  of  thi^  Presbyteries  (wkscb, 
jj|;iawever,  .may  be  regarded  as  merely. ^n  offshoot  of  the  Seotcli 
,f  ^t^lU}unent)«     The   Congrc^tipnalists  9X  Independents  ^  see 
;nuch  more  ppwerfuL     Fostered  by  Cri>itiweU^  himself  one  of  :li|e 
bpdjv  Congregationalism.  (pM  into  disrepute  after  the  Reetonn 
tion;  but   in  1812  it  could  boast  of  1024  places  of  wk>mhl|p, 
TT^qb  have  since  been  increased  to  3^^^  with  accomsdodMion 
.jEor  1,063,3136  worshippers.  ..;...  .mv^ 

,Nex,t  in  importance  are  the  Baptdsts..  Ixi  1716  tbei>e  weae  in 
all  England  only  247  Baptist  €xmgi?egatiolns..  In  1790  thes0  liad 
gi;Q]VKn,  pq  432,  and  there  are  now  in  all  .B^Agland  and  Wales*! not 
Uwpr  thaa  2789.  .The  Baptists  Are /ft  vej:;y  Energetic  body^>ftr 
^ey  havei  established  six*  Theologinul  GoOi^ett  in  different  paHs 
pf  the  country,  and  the  sums  i which  ,th(!y;ii(xpeiul  an»aaUj»b& 
missions  exceed  60,000/.  .:,      )  .Ui//  <- 

'.,  The  QuaJkersy  .or  Society  of  Ftiiends^i.i^  Jth^Tyaar-iaQO^.psa- 
^^essed.  4)3  meetingt-honses. .  Th^se  l^f^udwinishedlini  1851 
^,371,  and  are  still,  we,,beli<^ye,  dimixii^dng)..  i  Thb  oisrt.is 
different  wth  the  Umtwisjn^  ,whos€^  denial,  ofiitte  diyiiitj/ief 
.Clirist  long  exf^d^d  th^^m'ijo,  .name,  thc^ugh  neyer.iuifact^  inaiis 
f^^  benQfijii^  of  the  Tolei:«,^o«.  Act ;  and;  i who,  between  lli^^^vod 
4.730,  ,wi^^  i^nefl  by.,nw"(y  o£  the  old  .Presbyterian  miiu^teni 
f^itt^.^^ifippngregations  and  endowed  .^h^pelsL  Since  that  idtic^ 
WT  (especially,  since  181S^  ^h^n  they  were  placed  by  A^jiji 
^j^]iffnfif\\.oj^  the  sam^  fqoting;  w^th  other  Protestamt  DisseilM^ 
^^fy[iit^ia^9  have  taji^e^  higher.  grquiuL  Th0  latest. retums 
s(t^9,i;v^,;]^at  thei  number,  of  theic  copgregatiops  amounts  ip.iaUito 

y  Be^^ei^  toe^  ^ngre  in^pp^tajxt  sections  of.  dissent,  therennre^to 

In  !,  'i    i     ."! — -T    :'-i'|  ■:   '■    ' —^ !■  '■■;■■    \\ t    "■■ ^*' 

.  ^  H I  Wi!  mt  d  i«snael7  bbsorre  thdt  Batum  CBtholioi  end  ihstra^erfof  the  ducttte 
pf  thf  Tri|ijlty  irei;e  esp^cialjj  excluded. from  the  beI)^^  pf  tlus  Aot>  •  ^.-xih- 
'  f  ^he  conditioDS  wer^,  that  DJsseuters  should  continue  to'  pay  tithes  and  #(hcr 
duet,  should  take  the  IcMithAof  ^pteaMty  ktid  itllegiafi^ev  akid  \cwcify  iV^f  miets 
pf  wOPShPf  t<]»  l|b«  Biih^^  aad  the'jBBtMqs  tf  Peaoe.'  Th»rmknuiteri^miUk^ 
^e  f«q^4  ^o.'^?»  ?^i  of  thp  39  ^r^cl^  of  ,tJ^^^Jsl||isJ4^  Church,  ^  ^  ,' 


ibeifDiizidj  ihEnglatid^d^W^es}  McA^iatn^  Glassjt^,  |^w]ydeh- 
i<bovgi»ns,  Irtingiteci,  and  Plymouth  '  Birel!hreh.  They  ar^'iAcon- 
stctemble< tint  point  of  numberSy  and  their  ritimber^  at^' not'' in 
die  indreade.  Of  Moravian  places  of  worship '  the  census  of 
185^1  gives  us  Si  ;  the  Glassites  boast  of  6  ;  the  Swedehborgi^ns 
o£  50;  the  Plymouth  Brethren  of  182;  the  Irvingites  of  32. 
.But' additional  even  to  these  we  have  222*  place^i  of  wbrkMp^ 
xnost  of  them  mere  rooms,  belonging  to  the  Monwoiris  br  Latter- 
day  Saints ;  with  nit  fewer  than  580  individual  cohgtig^ationis, 
•ealcfa  of  which  claims  to  be  a  church  perfect  in  its^lf^  or  assutti^fes 
ifibme  title  which  is  inteiided  to  show  that  it  is  mad^  up  ol  min 
Who^  for  truth's  sake,  are  willing  to  put  all  specialities  both  if 
•belief  and  ceremony  into  abeyance.  '  What  \he  e±kct  numWfbf 
fbrk>ns  adopting  this  lattei*  mode'  of  worsliip'  may  be  ther^  'k^ 
-no  means-  of  ascertaining.  We'  believd  t!hAt  it  ii'  very  intoii- 
.siidemble.'  -  •      •■•'•;      ^   v'-i     .       :'  ,.:..t 

•'•  iWe  have  reserved  to  the'  la^  such  ncftice  as  our'UiAits'^Hl 
permit  us  to  take  of  by  far  the  most  luflUeMial,  is  ^ell  ai  ttlfe 
^xiiost  numerous  6(  all  the  religious  bodies  which  ^lid  dpatt  n-om 
ithtt  Established  Church.  '  The  Methodisti-^inchiditig;  undei^ttlat 
ihead  the/  Original  Comlerion,'  the  New  Conneidon,  the  Ptiiiiitivfe 
Methodists,  the  Bible  Methodists,  the  Wesleyatr  Methodlsti' 
Acspciation,  the  Wesleyah  Methodisi  Refoiiners,  the  Calvinisdc 
'Methbdktd,  stobdlvidefd  intb  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  feoh- 
nezion  and  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist^^-— possessed  amdh^ 
tiMin'  itf  1 861,  7048  place*  •  df  worship.  A  good '  mfenyj  of  ttese 
ifietk  itid^ed  ttie**i '  rofarns.  -  B\k  we  have  the  admitted  ifact  thrft 
<lurkig  thfe*  last  tif^ ' -yetiti*  mAtty  lipacioui^  Methodist  <!hape& 
hav^  *)iecfi4»  built,'  so  that  we  shall- Jjtobabljr  not  concede  rtiijth 
(bad  the  Connexion  Ja  the  aggregate  has  a¥?^W  tb  d^tm,  if  wfe 
hoce^it^^'the  sum  of  its  chapel  strength' 'feef^fi^Urey' set  do wA 
JM'>Ae'fetest  census,  with  an  addition  ^p^^ips  6f  ott^^'pr  't^ 
ls)OUBidi*ed  mor«:  The  ntaiber  of  persons  afcftually  belbiiglriy'fc 
lihelfe'varibiis  eougt^gations  is  not  so  easy  to  setil^J  'Tbr^MMp 
Jtf^odijtb  claim  as  fheir  oi^Ti'aJl'whdicali  be  counted 'it' thfe^ 
wrvlces,  whether  these  be  regular  frequenters  df  the'/cna^ 
cdoUiiing  ahd  evening,  or  come' obcasionally,  br'in  the  ev^iSh^ 
only.  They  overlook  or  ignore  the  fact,  that  in  many  places  where 
tbe  parish  -ehnrches  are  not  open  for  eVeniiig  serVii^e^,  the  tumbler 
wad  more  devout  among  church  people  are  much  in  the  habit  of 
gaiAg  wherever  tl^eit  own  bestiztiful  Lituigy'  is  read,  or  ar' dis- 
course interesting' frdm  the  mariner  of  the.  preacheV,  and,.|eyil 
yjr\i1\  their  capacity,  is  ejtpected  to  be  d^liverecl.  .' 

..The  Wesleyans,  and  m(!rre  especially  the  Original  Comiexioii; 
deny  that  they  are  dissiintcrs'  at  all.— That  their  fouiider,  Jobii 

>^  Wesley, 


^^  Spiriiml  DeaituHdn 

Wesley,  entertained  no  purpose  at  the  outset  of  ninniiig  intD 
•dissent:  that  he  was  in  some  degree  forced  by  Cfrcmnstamoeft 
<to  take  that  step,  of  which  his  conscience  to  the  day  of  his  deatk 
disapproved,  is  indeed  most  true.  But  we  must,  without  iiw 
tending  the  slightest  discourtesy,  continue  to  class  with  Dis- 
senters the  followers  of  that  good  man,  who  set  up  their  onoi 
form  of  ecclesiastical  government  as  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Church,  if  not  antagonistic  to  it. 

Assuming  this  estimate  to  be  substantially  correct,  we  find 
throughout  all  England  atid  Wales,  in  1851,*  17,459  separate 
places  of  I^otestant  Dissenting  worship,  as  a  supplement  to 
13,854  churches  and  chapels  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England. 
Add  to  these  506  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  3  chapels  belonging 
to  the  Greek  Church,  10  foreign  reformed  congregations,  with  5o 
Jewish  synagogues,  and  we  have  a  grand  total  of  30,959 ;  wbidh 
being  further  swelled  by  3508  roomti,  gives  not  fewer  than  34,467 
places  in  which,  once  a  week  at  least,  English  and  Welsh  con- 
legations  are  accustomed  to  meet  for  purposes  of  worship  and 
instruction.  It  appears  moreover,  that  the  sitdngs  provided  in 
all  these  places  of  worship  are  sufficient  to  accommodate  9,467,374 
persons,  of  which  sittings,  however,  only  3,'947,d71  are  fret. 
Of  these  the  Church  of  England  supplies  in  all  4,922,413,  of 
which  1,803,773  are  free  sittings.  The  rest  are  provided  by  die 
-various  nonconforming  bodies,  among  whom,  howev^,  so  far  as 
iree  and  appropriated  seats  are  concerned,  llneveisa  still  greater 
disproportion  on  the  wrong  side  than  in  the  Chureh*  Stili,  npob 
the  whole,  if  these  churches  and  ohap^s  .happened  to  be  0o 
-placed  as  that  all  were  equolUy  accessible,  the  amotint  of  lieoom- 
modation  for  public  worsnip  in  England  and  Wales  would  lesrpe 
ns  litde  to  complain  of.  Our  population  amounted  in  1851  tD 
•about  eighteen  millions,  <»(  all  ages ;  our  sittings  in  chut^ehes  ukA 
<iDhapels  to  rather  more  than  nine  millions,  that  is  to  say,  enovt^ 
•for  ratlier  more  than  one-half  the  entire  population.  Unfo^- 
^  innately,  however,  our  churches  and  chapels  ure  so  placed  tiiio 
/be  least  accessible  where  they  are  most  wanted.  They  alMraiid 
ih  the  rural  districts,  they  are  deficient  in  large  towns.  "We 
have  plenty  of  church  accommodation  to  offer  where  comp^ik- 
lively  little  is  ileeded;  we  have  none,  or  next  to  none,  whMe 
'Veiy  much  is  required. 

-  And  this  brings  us  to  ^consider  the  Atate  of  London,  as  it  is 
,  affected  by  all  the  qlfurch  and  chs^pel  boiJdii^  which  has  been 
.going  on  since  the  conuneneemeat  tof  the  (Cetitory*     Of  the  tolpl 

»n— -^ — — — >  1     '■  ■  ■  . ' p^- 

1    ♦  Itisinevei^waj'WQrlby^fi^iiwrik  thMth^Pimiitmg  iniere^ 
MBisted  all  inqony  into  th«r  amnlm  in^the  ceoj^  ^^-l^*^  ,1      .   ^i 

j,j  .        .    i         .  .  .  inaaequaicy 


.inadequacj  of  the  dusrohes  to  eml^nice  ihe  populationiKe  haifje 
aJroady  spoken*  There  were  found,  on  a  eertain  day  in,  ,1851, 
458  churches  and  Episcopal  chapels  within  the  bills  of  mortality^ 
containing  accomnoodation  for  ^9,884  persons  only.  The  no»- 
■conformist  chapels,  numbering  on  the  same  day  639,  afTorded 
accommodation  to  291,889.  Now  the  entire  population  of 
London  amounted  to  2,362,236,  showing  that  if  all  the  churches 
and  chapels  of  all  denominations  had  been  filled,  not  one- third 
of  the  entire  population  of  London  could,  under  any  cirqum- 
jteoces,  have  attended  public  worship  at  the  same  time. 

Church*room  is  barely  adequate  if  it .  be  capable  of  accoir)- 
modating  fifty-*esight  per  cent  of  the  .populati<m  in  a  given 
district  But  we  have  already  shown  that,  as  far  as  the  Church 
'is  concerned,  the  London  poor,  and  especiaUy  the  poor  of 
.Loiittdon  West,  partake  very  little  in  the  boQn,  such  as  it  is.  OX 
Ihe  L8'7  per  cent  for  whom  the  Church  provides,  12  per  cent. 
4^t  least  belong  to  the  paying  classes.  As  regards  Dissenterf, 
.things  are  even  worse.  It  appears  that  the  amount  of  accom^ 
.modation  provided  within  the  bills  of  mortality  by  all  the 
Nonconformist  bodies  put  together,  including  Roman  Catho- 
lics, foreign  Protestants,  and  Mormons,  scarcely  reaches  elevop 
(per  cent  J3ut  dissent  necessarily  implies  a  pecuniary  contri- 
tbution,  and,  therefore^  very  few  of  the  absolutely  poor  ai^ 
.Anywhere  to  h&Joymd  among  its  votaries.  We  have  Noncon- 
ibrmist  meetiiignhoitt^es  iu  abundance  wherever  small  shop- 
keppens  end  aubAtantial  tradesmen  reside*  Commercial  Road, 
Stepney,  for  ejKafx^plq,  can  boa»t  of,  three.  New  North  Road, 
Westbourne  Gi;ekve,  Kensington,  the  King's  Road,  are  all  sufl|- 
^ntly  furbished;  but  we  .look  in  vain  for  .meetipg-bonfes  ia  ^be 
tea$t  of  Xiond/sn^  .except  ujader  very  peciiUcM:-(  <;iircumstances,  anid 
tAhey  are  of  rare  oocurDence  in  the  .sli^rns  of  Westminster  al^d 
.^t  Giles's.  Indeed,  the  hie  of  the  single  chapel  in: Philip 
.Street,  Hoxton,  which  has  changed  bands  repeatedly,  and*  is  nolv 
with  difficulty  kept  np  by  the  Primitive  Methodists;,  shows  ,^»t 
i;tbere  is  no  vigour  in  dissent  to  deal  with  abject  povirrty^  ajfjy 
.JlUbre  thaa  there  would  be  in  the  Church  of  England  wei^  ^be 
.deprived  of  her  endowments  to-morrow*  Accordingly  tl^e  Rey. 
W.  W.  CMnpaeys,  Re^r  ^f  White^apel,  aft(ei;.de$cribii^  Xhe 
state  of  his  parish  with  its  16,000  iahabit|U)ts  ^nd  its  onq.chwwh 
.capable  of  .Qomtaiaivf;;,  when  qutiie  fuIl,.17Q0  pei9ple,is  a^ikM — 

*''Do  yon  UBually  'fi^  ihe  BiBSenters'  pe^6  who  arc  Ac\tT  Bis 
ma^et  is--*  We  niikeiitv  difference.  We  visits  all  whe  sire  «ick,  tie^Mr 
asking  any  questions,  in  the  whole  of  fhe  years  I  have  been  in 
:Wliitecliapel— twenty  ybars  ttnd  more  •  nearttr'tWenljr-tme— 1  hever, 
to  inr^  knowledge,  met  14  5)iB6entteg  TffMtfter.*  t 


**W^ii  T#o   »^   tlicaft  am  li,4)(^  {i^2«tti  iiff,.i|]|aMj|)l^|tii#,l|f 
4;liBrdi  awrmwimia^nrfi,  JPOB  Owiiiiridto  |iiiil,|iwitih|iay  |  Ji|illi||t 

Pii^aub&r^V — Very  few  in  Uia  pftrish  :t#^'lf.  ">, 

l^int  wbipb  are  ferb*is8  csgftblt  J* 

nscii  wert^  cmcc  ]>ieikaiilHi^ 


tor&n;  .........^  .......,,     ..,....,..  ..^  ,iiJ-' 

^  t»BI,'tc»Oj  is  tfie  ttttdencv  of  the  FUmTp  Cantm  Dmles  te^iixlony 
—a  ^nilemaii  w!ui«i*  eflorts  to  improve  th^  sj^ritu^l  contlitirjn  iff 
^1,  l*atHTas  parish  are  bcTood  all  prai??*.  In  *h'^f  fmf^T^tT*%tii 
ili&lnct,  tompriehencllji^  a  population  of  i^'  .^y 

Qituch  provide*  for  2P/KMJ   worshippci  > 

i)ate$  16,0()0  only,  antl  accommodates  tlieb  iT 

I  Towi4*  or  St  Jolia\  but  mt  I!^  ' 
And  Gotdon  ^uarf^s,  and  ip  ^ 
a  hi1g<^  exti^nt^  by  ir«ll-tci-do  shopk^ep^ia  »ij4j  Itajwiflifeiu  Mr* 
Riviisgtoii  iikewi«\mmo*t  irddll^abaml  %vdl4m|fii£t^livitPL»s^ 
T^Mithf^  tndtrertij  r<»r  ilie  «ani«  &rts,  Hk  f^rinUni^Haffil^  ii  in 
rVAfti  ^*  ■ ' '  •  ^  -  *  ^*  ■  *■  ■  ♦  -  »^-  - 1 1  ty  with  tha t  CO m  fcntnble  rlmas  Ijooi 
1^  TinV  mainly  r^ruited,     Bein^  Ji^iifi  k4 

■' uii^^ii^aur  whether  Disspnten  ha¥t%  to  ti  ^rrm 
I  he  want  of  accomTnodation  in  the  Chiurh,  M 

%||ii  fillior  difficult  to  answer  that  qoesticm.    I  thiBk  tha  ihQ 
r  «h0  aro  ri^li^oiBly  diipoied  will  go  to  a  Di««^cutiii^ 
A,  *^*^  ^^  ^7  helong  to  the  Chufch  of  En^uuJi  leather  thou  he 
NflBia  of  religions  worehipp 

Ibacud  that  Dissenters  in  general  hare  hmit  ohapcl^  m 

into  those  popiilatioas  vihere  the  want  of  church-^ 

h^  hcon  the  greatest  ?— I  think  it  imries  very  mnoh. 

K~"^  I  v<f  Clttrkcnwell,  fbr  inskince,  I  sco  by  tlie  report  that  the 

-ith*'r  mora  accommodation  than  the  Chnreh  of  Eng* 
Uvayis  mjMt^If  held  that  it  was  not  right  on  tho  part 
m  ihii  ttMgr  dK»tdd  Mtm  the  poorer  nuiimhors  af  thdr  oim 
b#  bir  Jrfwiidkmt  upon  Diaaentera  for  r«^bgiouB  tcaehlngj 

Herev 
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-'' tei^fe,'tlt^n,  '^e*  toii«h"theWeit  pbilAt  in' the  ■yatBin  ofdindnt, 
as  it  must  be  in  all  religious  s^^mnis^  wiiicblin' thes^  BmymW 
phyfiicfA  «LiKd'  eeoiKyiftik»l  wogress  depend  wholly  toe  jRiapfiptjt  on 
-^(Hutit^iy  contributi<^n^.  Under  •  stioh  ciitcumstanoea  you  dannot 
CQii^municate  i^ligioas  indtrucfSon  except  i»  pcrscwia  'Who,  >  by 
.  subscribing  to  maintain  i:eligioils  teachers,  pr6Ve  that  ihej  fctand 
^e  least  m  need  of  it.  All  ampng  the  rich  who  are  indSffisretit 
— ^all  among  the  poor  who  have  nothing  to  give— exclude 'them^ 
siflv:es..9r  are  excluded  fyom  the  ministrations  pf  a  Volutitai^ 
CJMircbt  The  {oimex  will  PQt  come  to  you,  the  latter  cannot 
43bBi  (bfaeiotbcir  haad,.|ti«.Qii(fn»  a9  wealthy  men  build  and,  endoy^r 
cHunobeaior'efaiqp^ls,  they, suooeed. in •cqlklPtiiig  multitvides  lyi^jil 
AetBound  of  relig^^u^^tef^phu:^^fa^,,th9- sajnej  time  that  t^ey 
largely  increase  the  value  of  their  own  prope.ifty.  .  Th^  late  epii- 
^^t,  sl^iji9,wn(^r,  Mr.  Qreen,.  acted  thui^  in  thye  parish  of  Poplar^ 
aod  tp/?f  ibllpwing,  statements, on  the  subject  appear  in  thcf  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Bazeleyj  t]3iQj;eQtor  of  ^U  Saints : —  /    t  > 

/f^la'idaaisiBni  v^kji  ii&  ^/ydus  pacisb  2-~iDi9?G9^ h^  so^mhafc  a 
peouliar  £MtateiM  Poplar.  It  has.  faoen  mainly  created^  I  may  ^y^ 
l«ilhJA.tb9  IsiSfc  twenty  yei^psi^by  the  money  of  a  single  individual, 

.,f^  £J|(VP'  yon  .any  oIIP9>«tion  to  state  the  name  of  that  individual  2-^ 
l^^Hexe  ii(  is.sq  m^no}^  that  I  need  not,;  it  is  the  eminent  dmp« 
builagr  ^e  late  Mr,  Green '^he  is  now  dead  ;  ilot  Mr.  Bichard  Green) 
but  lusfathet,' Mr,  Gdc^gp  Green.  '» 

'  ''Is^it  cpntinudd-1Jy  !iiV*dc)ii?--The  late  Mf:  George  Green  left 
ai^iii  kiddWdd'^ '^rn^edily'that  he  i^eift  100,000/.^  as  I  am  ilii- 
fUfaied,'iWttfe^  Wtili'years^^f  Ida  life  indiesen1>in  schools  and  ohap^ls* 
r^i;''^mAi}d4mtip(M  bf>/dMsent  did;  iha  ispBeially  eneoauiige  ?— He  4I4 
fli>t^rofdlto-t9  raiai^ifli^ter-Mnsdtfinor  oOnldl  ^yef,m^TUuj^  w))a^ 
liL»'dwa':iie«ieiip/«rQ;;b«t*tbe  diapel  be  binUi  Jif^^ieive,  is  ufiniatene^ 
hf/i  to).bideMndi9nt  kainisl;o«^  Mb  coAipri^n^ito  bi^fUd  a  very  lar^ 
]V'90feyiKn  .fhaiieil  abo.j  and  te  xe-^pQi^^d,.a  snifall  .«^pel  that.I  bop^ 
^  Pfir^^tvipe^  WpeM  for  thft^  qhip-ch  of  .Kigland'  i»  Ijhe  Isfe  df  Dogs, 
but  he  overbid  me.  ;..v,,,).., 

'  Did  he  ^ow  zeal  in  overbidding  you  ?—Considerable  zeal.  ^/^^ 
'^^MBfdlie  ein^liy  a  person  t6  bld,t  so  as  tokJdfivinoi  yod  that ih*I was 
diii^ifiOin^  t6  hikve  the  dmrolk?-^!  wad  told  so,  in  the  caseomf 
mddilii  Dissenting bmfdJng  olMe  to  ihe  clumslu    -^       •*  J  hj julj 

'He  was  of  no  special  denotbiiit^imi''himsblf;ibaliQnly  aDiaseadimr 
ftptd  iU^'Cll^b  ^-^1^6  I  itts)ld-oiit  fiNni^ikinteifteficm<THth  Mrk/CUe^n. 
We  wei^  on  very  gobd'te^s-'h^  ^atHot^a  mantio  -qunel  wiifch,rbail 
liTCTy  amiablb  old  gentieinkn.*'  J-'  •:■  »•       Ir  ir   .  f  ;"  '  .i  .;- .(  onfmn^nji 

.a;  Is  it  certain  thai  thji^jdepicnsioiiof  Mr.  ttrccn  Irom  tli6"CKurffl 

3va4  ni>t  very  inucb  the.  ffmlt  pf  thpse  CJaurchxnen  with  whoii>  h<^ 

praneipfally  came  in  coiaktapt^^^W^  )^f^VG,h^«Ml4  fhviX  he  w^,^t^^ 

'-  '  '  -  '•:••» 'I  •t.i-.  Kl   •  '..;..•     di^si{?n;t;q^ 
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dissent^  iihi^  he  atid'tife'iiMihl^iit  tirOu^-p^^  bed^e^ 

^(ju^tited;  thdt^lie'  irks  mjereljf  one  of  tUaP^reat  multitude  of 
CliuTcimieQ  —  of'  Low  Oiurchmen  a^  they  axe  called  —  wiu> 
object  to  crosses  and  flowexs  on  the  commiiniQa  table,  and  tto 
genuflexions  aod.  intoning^  in  the  perjbrmanceof  the  dailj  senrifi^ 
Had  it  been,  iatrlj  undexsttmd  that,  ths  Chmch  o£  England  i% 
HfMitheti  as  ovnantemted  cdmmunioa  table  nor  an  lafaiped  ses^^ 
ticc,  there  sberas  to  be.  little  leaaon  to  dcmbt.  thaA  all  the  noiaejr 
which  Mr.  Green  expended  in  bnilding^  and  eadeiwiag^  dia^ 
aentingr  chapels  and  schools^  mig^  hare  gone,  to  the  etecl|Da 
aad  endQwmemt  of  chuxiches  and  chnrcb'^KhoohL  Such  enxx^, 
hpvytevei^  are  not  confined  to  anj  one  partj.  Theve  ase  now  in. 
abe3^nGe  withia  the.  pacisl^.  of  lalington  fu]id&  for  the  endows 
menjt  of  a,,  church  with  the  sum  of  200/.  arjeart  because  thl» 
sector  will  not  adlow  ibe  paprjesentatiri^  of  die  donor — the  pi^Sr 
9eBt  representaftive  being  a  lady  of  his  owa  way  of  thinkingw. 
to  present.  The  reotor,.  it  ^pearsy  wonld  rather  that  Islington 
went  for  ever  without  the  advantages^  provided  for  it,  than  that 
by  pos^bility  at  some  futujre  time  a  High  Church  patron  should 
intrude  a  High  Church  clerk  into  lihe  benefice.  , 

.  Moved  by  the  contemplation  of  the  stalB;  of  things  whi^h  w^ 
have  described,  men  of  earnest  minds  haye  beev  hurried  of  la^ 
into  proceedings,  of  which  we  should  be  Bori;y.  to  apeaL  ^except 
with  respect,  but  which,  like  the  operations  pf  guerrilla  corpa 
on  the  flauks  of  an  invading  army,  efiect  some;  good  at  a  req 
disproportionate  expenditure  of  strength  and  mquey.  ! 

The  London  City  Mission  came  into  exi^^nceiiu.  the  y^ar  183$» 
It  priginated  with  thq,  late  Mr.  Nasn^yth,  a  ^man  pf  a  pecuji^rljf 
saii^^uine  mindq,'  who  got  together  a  few  frieods  eq^ually  «uignii^ 
with  himself,  held  a  meeting,  and  issued  an  appeal.  The  appi^ 
in,  question  invijted  tha  public  ^  to  supply  funda  for  die.  sappo|)f 
of  wO  missionaries '  (all  laymen), '  being  the  number  si^^posed  tq 
be  necessary  for  the  metropolis.'  The  Society's  Report  for  1860 
*-^fpr  it  grew  into  a  Society — ^is  now  before  us,  and  it  thv^ 
describes  both  the  dawn  and  the  noonday  of  the  London  Citj 
Mission : — 

^  When  the  London  €ify  Mieeioxi  was  formed  there  was  no  Pasknal* 
Aid  Society,  no.  Additianal  Gumtes'  Society,  no  Scnptaze-BeaderB^ 
Afisooiation,  no  Metropolitan  Belief  Association,  with  grants  itt 
IflMOOuragement  of  voluntary  visitation,  no  Bagged  School  Union  and 
no  Ea^&d  Schools,  no  Model  Lodging-houses,  no  organization  for 
sanatory  purposes,  no  Penny  Banks,  no  Open-air  Missions,  no  Dio- 
cesan Home  Missionary  Society,  no  Special  Services  for  the  Feeble, 
up  Bauds  of  Hope  and  no  National  Temperance  Society,  no  Bcfuges 
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eaaf  (6  ^n^erate  how  iipiuy  other^  mcGOi^  of  ipproyemeni  lo'  tW 
^^brjSing-clMses,  wBicB  liave  nappily  sprung,  tip  since  the  iiiBsion  was 
ik)tlttifed,',to  the  ihi^t^tion'of  so  maz^  of  which  the  Misirion  has  led,' 
aM  4ii'  tb^  ihsttttitioil  df^kitiie  wamher  of  whkh  tho  Mission  has  tibkett 
oi^rottgiMlt'papt.  Tito  hJk^  BMkop  <9f  Edastoii  had  no«  then  isstistil 
hJB>*p)Mia  ite  ^«t  iM«ft>&^  MfrtdutralieB'^iii  the  melni^^Ifs,  iiub 
DotiiMribfl iBfttrttpolis Cbteob  FoBiek  nai'ibe  Metcopolis  Cbipal  Fvadr 
htil>befii,origyMitoa«'^'  v 

"'Wfc  hiive  m  thtesi^  sentii^ce^  a  pietiy  ftoctirate  eiDilinetalioxi  of 
ni^s«  of  the  Sodeties,  "puWly  religi^D^  or  purely  btoerolent,  di- 
df  a  iiiited  cha^ctep^  whUh'ieaity  bUtfaeh^  operations  in  Lc^tidibw} 
Slid-  l^hich,  nieto  tit  lefik^  Wtstm  <beiir  strength  by  adting  inde^ 
pf^d^ttdy  or  in  rivalry  one  V>f  ^ht  o«lier.  We  bare  a  fair  share 
eA^  (y#'the  assumpdoaip^MtiH  is  idbiimiori  in  such  cases,  of  the* 
extraorii&iiBery  merit  dta^  tb^  die  SiiV^ietjr  ^hich  blvws  iitt  owtf 
frum^etJ  Bat  let  that  paisrs^:  The  Lohdon  City  Missiott:  ha^r  iidi 
V^beh  9^.  It  h^gHn  ivitii  tbr^e  iiiiisiitMnaries— it  now  employs  879/ 
ItvAMid^  wh«niitirtin^tJtlal^,nti^ht  beciMii^  crowns;  it  now 
collects  and  disbnr^es  atitinaliy  Httle  short  of  40,0002.  It  aend^. 
it^  a&^nts,  at  an  9,v^rkg&  cMt  df  '90/.  pet  n»n,  into  all  parts  of 
iMncbn,  and  assrgns  to  each  hi»'  district;  within  the  limits  oi  whidi. 
be  is  pledged  stridSy'W  confine  himself.  Professing  entire 
esempdoh' from  sectttHimism,'  ih^  Association  placea  these  agents 
umki'  inp^tittteiiSiiii^^  wh^-are  clei^men  of  liie  Church  of 
England,  or  dlM^mih^'  ministers,  or  laymen,  either  dmrchmen 
or'  diss^iitfert,  a«  ^th^'diie  id6,f  h^:  The  Society  itself  is  managed 
by  ^  ^b^initt^b;  ednaisting'  entirely  of  laymen,  and  has  a  Boaili 
6f  tieriefiF^xadftiiaers,  the  majority  of  whom-  seem  to  be  dissentiti^ 
iitiiiiiMers. '  It  circulates  'many  tracts,  but  icohflnea  itself  to  such 
aHhre  either  examined  and  pa^ed  by  ita  o#n  Board,  or  pablished 
by  the  BeHgious  Tract  Society.  It  instructs  its  missionaries  to 
Vifeft  from  house  to  hotise,  to  hoW  prayer  and  Bible  meeting*}. 
to  inculcate  *  upon  all  persons'  V'isited  the  necessity  of  attending 
the  public  worship  of  God,  but  to  specify  no  particular  chiifdtt 
or  chapel,  leaving  to  those  you  visit  the  selection  of  the  ][>ia6e 
liiofit  accordaAt  with  their  own  views,  provided  that  in  tbatj^ace 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  are  faithfully  taught.' 
Its  missionaries  are  futther  authorised  to  preach  in  the  streets, 
and  to  hold  meetix^  in  doors  or  out  for  public  worship  and 
instruction,  subject  to  this  one  restriction,  that  such  meetings 
are  not  to  be  held  in  the  vicinity  of  a  church  or  chapel  while  the 
ordinary  morning  service  is  going  on. 

The  Church  of  England,  it  will  be  seen,  derives  nof  particulat" 
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assistance  from  this  Society.  Where  the  incumbent  of  a  parish 
is  favom-able  to  the  movement,  the  Society  willingly  places  one 
or  more  of  its  agents  under  his  supervision,  and  it  is  fair  to  add 
that  if  he  express  any  preference  for  churchmen  over  dissenters, 
churchmen  are  sent  to  him.  That  they  must  all  be  disciples  of 
a  particular  school  of  theology  we  need  scarcely  stop  to  observe. 
Still,  if  they  are  communicants,  men  who  partake  with  us  at  the 
Lord's  table  of  the  same  bread  and  the  same  cup,  we  shall  act  very 
unwisely  to  reject  them,  because  their  views  on  some  points  of 
abstract  faith,  or  of  form,  happen  to  differ  a  little  from  our  own. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  incumbent  prefer  employing  agents 
selected  by  himself,  the  Society  is  not  therefcNre  careful  to  stand 
aloof.  In  such  a  case  the  Society  appoints  its  missionary  to  act 
under  the  dissenting  minister,  if  there  be  one  in  the  parish,  or 
under  a  layman,  if  there  be  no  minister,  paying  no  heed  whatever 
to  the  incumbent's  protestation  that  the  services  of  its  agent  are 
not  Required. 

The  Society's  last  Report  rejoices  over  an  immense  measure  of 
success.  We  would  thankfully  believe,  with  the  Society,  that  so 
much  success  bits  really  been  attained.  We  accept  their  esti* 
mate,  however,  as  far  as  the  evidence  of  our  own  personal  ex- 
perience will  all6W,  and  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that,  bad  as  the 
state  of  London  is,  it  would  have  been  worse  had  not  this  and 
other  Societies  of  a  kindred  nature  done  tUir  best  <x> 'item  the 
tide  of  evil.  But  the  point  on  which- iflie  Gitjr  Mission  mkinly 
prides  itself,  whether  with  perfect  justice  --cv  not^ 'is  -the  fol- 
lowing:-^ ....;.«'..,,... 

^  Among  other  remarkiible  illu^tnEtionb  bf  i^garS  to'the 'Giospel 
during  the  past  vear  tuidiifiested  by  thd  wt>rldng-o]aS8e0 '<xf  "society, 
there  is  one  'whieh  AU  too  important  to  be  p^^fised  over  in  this  Bepot^'  - 
and  which  ^mor^  espe^ildly  demands  nolsce,  as  so  aiaay  of  de  mi»»i 
sionanes  d^tve . beiBOH'  dbeply  interested  ia.it,  and  taken  a  very  aolivB 
part  ill  tiie  manfligement  of  its  details, — ^we  refer  to  tihe  ofeoing  of  &» 
the<^(99ea  iot  j^bUo  worship.  The  jnaim0r  in  which  the  ntost  unlikely 
pe^sonsi  have  thronged  to  hear  the  Gospel  there,  and  the  devoutnpss 
and  ,  attention  with  which  they  have  listened  to  its  glad  tidings 
as  prpclaimed  to  them  there  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  clcrgymeh 
and  ministers  of  {he  day,  have  been  most  gratifying,  and  beyond  what 
could  have  been  Apposed.  Never  before,  probably,  in  our  day  have 
masRcs  of  people,  so  exclusively  of  the  veiy  class  needing  to  be 
reached,'  been  broilght  together  for  such  a  purpose  in  any  buildings, 
fully  establishing,  what  this  Committee  hove  so  often  affinn^ 
that,  although  prejudioos  against  the  eoclesiastioal  and  conventLonal 
arrangements  peculiar  to  our  churches  luad  chapels  hav^  hilkerto  kept 
them,  almost  to  a  man,  from  these  places,  there  is  now  a  readiness  to 
listen  to  the  Gospel  when  preached  to  them  in  buildings  more  pecu- 
liarly 
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mjhj^t  not  till  s  ftrgtmi  e  1  j  1 1 1  a  v  v  av  ai  1  trd  fo  r  S  a  ttvu  t< ;  Lav  0  ]  1 11  v  r  1  j  k:  J 
Qbsjiel  ev(3r  liaviii^  l  lir.nl  In  tLe  world?"  I 

^ Alio tlier  mi ssi onus  '  !^  1  fir  froiti  tlv>  nTn      I     .,^  ^^  .Jifi- ■ 

ctftlyS\4th  t!iie  clfVBs    ' '!      '^  i'      ?■  nplc  I  v;  :  "Tlii^  tg' 

a  ^b6^  movoment,  Tjceaui^.j  a  liUia  iion  t  like  ffoin^  ii..w  i.  olitn^eli  laifei^'- 
cirohtg  oikI  swettdiig  All  tho  wfeek^^bnt^'he  dWt  ittve  siloii'  thottgb^ 
wfow  be  is  only  gmng  to  a  thaffifere,''*    ' ''  ■'■'      '  i'    1  1  jjlt^. 

f  ilCftn^  of  tlie  poor  Lave  4tlij0  said' to  ^e  xilisiiemfLmee^:^^!^  ddti^lf^^ 
miwl  our  clpthee  thertj*"  '    m-d    la       11  1      ,1.    * 

f. J'-l  lnul  hdm^  ti?i(Ml  wliojljin |i!*iai''. .wrfttJSpfi tted  w66ioaai;y»,"itCl*i 
gt^  |^^<>^ I,  hftye  t9 yi^^ (<^  cliWcUo^  wiid  ,clM^pQl|^.l^ut  JJ  aa  fioo^^-  g^vo  ,* 
thcra  a  bill  of  tho  theatre  eeryiecs,  than  tliey  at  OB(-*e  sairl^  *  Wc^*  ^'^u 
ga //ic^e,' and  thej^v^^ii  tbq  very  nest  ytuiduy,      Tlie  ptoplo  nit  ilifi 
Sroatres  tave  beWv^tl  ai*  well  as  if  tlioy  lia^l  boon  i\x  a  eatbtsJi'al/'' ' 

*Nine  reoT*  sRibseqii^ntly  to  the  formatito  of  tlxe  Londoii  Git|Tn 
^lieskin^  the  Chivroli  of  Efi|>laod  Bcripture  Readers'  As»oilntioci  i 

WA$I  iwrmoiU     lbs  objocti  are  so  elearly  set  iVirth    in   tho  name 
whiich   it    bear%.that  a  .\'ery'    few  wOftb  ivill    suilice    to  make; 
them  ioteUi^bb  tojtiwifec  amoo^our  readers,  and  their  nufnber^  . 
mvknbe  small  liiide&d,  "i^b III  niay  not  Iklvc  Jierdi^forc  J^eatfl  «d'  1 
it.-lvlt^  arigrhiatoc  wos,  we^  believe,  Mr,  Kin^cute^  Latd  4Iliurj,  | 
if  we  recollect  rig^Iit,  presided  at  the  lirst  public  meeting  in  J 844 41 
anfJ^jCyer  since  tUa  tiociety.  has  eii^air(?d   laymen  ti>  visit  frgm 
home:  to  house  ai^d  t4>  r^adimd  explain  t lie  Bibloj  under  the  super^,^ 
Fisifmjof  such  incumbenta  of  parislies  m  mermUinf  ttj  prnploy^ij 
thmii^   TJiere  ia  Uw?  best  evidence  fco  shuw  tjiat  thr  services  <»r  these :  , 
lay  watien  Lave  been  extremely  valuable/    Wuirkinf^  up  <]ii  all  1 
fiee^teions  to  the  parish  minister,  and  to  him  alone,  they  hav^  Ijeenr  i 
the 'means  of  brin^mg^  many  pei-sons  to  chiirtrh,  or  otliert\  ise  nnd^r  ^ 
tlie  IWluence  of  his  minis  hat  ions,  whom»  withoat  their  help,  bfe  I 
mi*lii  never  hav^  been  able  to  reach.      The  Society  is  acrord-^  '* 
inyly  prosperous.     It  beg^an  with  an  anniml  income  of  348S/J;' 
its  jncome  had  hicrea^d  in  185[1-G0  to  9529/,    |Xbe  number  ojr 
readers  emph>yed   lias  kept  |»ace  with  the  growth  of  its  funds. 
Its  patrons  are  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  a|id  tlie  Bishqps  of 
London  and  Winchester. 

Aiming  at  bii^Ju'r  objeetSj  and  following  a  leas  irregular  course, 
the   *  Additional   Curates'  Aid  Society'  and  the  'Pastoral  Aid 
8<>cicty  *  take  in  hand  to  furnish  curates,  or  the  means  of  pro-  it 
viding  them,  to  incuml>ents  who,  because  of  the  poverty  of  their  ' 
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benefices  and  the  extent  of  their  cures,  are  unable  to  overtake 
the  amount  of  work  which  is  thrown  upon  them.  Hiese  societies 
do  not,  however,  confine  their  attention  exclusively  to  London. 
Like  the  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society,  they  consider 
the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  as  their  province ;  and  they  do 
their  business  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  not  to  say  of  hostility,  one 
towards  the  other.  *  The  Curates'  Aid  Society '  is  supported 
principally  by  High  Church,  the  *  Pastoral  Aid  Society '  by  Low 
Church  subscribers :  the  former  allows  the  incumbent,  to  what- 
ever party  he  may  belongs  to  choose  his  own  -cerate;  while  the 
*  Pastoral  Aid  Society '  interferes  in  the  choice,  by  requiring  that 
the  curate's  opinions  shall  be  satisfactory  to  itself.  England  and 
Wales  are  thus  kept,  as  far  as  possible,  from  feding  that  the  true 
Church  spirit  is  one  of  harmony  and  love,  not  of  disputation  and 
controversy.  Finally,  the  present  BSshop  of  London  has  esta- 
blished a  diocesan  mission,  which  as  yet  has  gone  no  farther 
than  this, — it  sends  out  clergymen,  paid  or  unpaid,  who  deliver  on 
the  evenings  of  week-days  sermons  to  the  poor,  in  such  churches 
as  may  be  lent  to  them  ;  or  preach  morning  and  afternoon  at  the 
comers  of  streets,  in  lanes,  and  on  commons.  Whether  the 
mission  will  by-^rtd-by  take  the  shape  of  a  missionary  college — 
the  only  organisation  which  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  that  of 
Lmidon  holds  out  any  prospect  of  effecting  permanent  good  with 
machinery  of  this  sort — is  more  than  we  can  say.  The  Bisb<^ 
we  believe,  would  willingly  guide  his  sdoiet(y  to  that  goal ; 
and  establishments  of  the  sort  might  become  highly  <  viedQable, 
if  they  were  managed  by  sensible  Protestant  men,  and  in  a 
iibbcr  and  Protestant  spirit.  Unfortanately,  however,  sooie 
of  those  with  whom  the  Bishop  is  associated  are  so  nervously 
afraid  of  the  very  ghost  of  Popery,  that  they  cannot  separate 
in  their  own  minds  the  abuse  from  the  use  of  means,  to  the 
esccellfency  of  which  all  experience — from  the  days  of  St.  Augus- 
tine and  his  followers,  and  even  of  St  Columba,  to  those  of  our 
living. colonial  and  missionary  bishops — bears  the  strongest  testi- 
aKmji,  We  must  be  content,  therefore,  for  the  present  to  work  as 
we  are  doing,  though  every  sensible  man  in  England  feels  that 
the  advantages  secured  by  efforts  so  disjointed  and  spasmodic 
fall  infmitely  short  of  what  the  same  amount  of  zeal  would 
achieve  were  it  more  systematically  directed. 

Of 'all  that  is  doing  in  the  way  of  home  missions,  by  religious 
bodies  avowedly  opposed  to  the  Church  of  England,  it  would 
take  much  more  space  than  is  now  at  our  disposal  even  to  speak. 
We  must  be  content,  therefore,  with  observing  that  every  sect, 
communion,  and  denomination  has  its  home  mission — that  some 
of  these  sects,  such  as  the  Wesleyans  and  the  Mormons,  are 
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essentially  missionary  in  tbeir  constitution — ^that  Iay«preaching 
and  lay-leadership  at  common  prayer  are  sanctioned  by  them 
all,  and  that  in  not  a  few  instances  artizans  and  tradesmen  of  the 
very  humblest  order  serve  on  the  Sunday  one,  sometimes  two,  or 
as  many  as  three  chapels  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  To  say 
of  such  a  state  of  things  that  it  is  an  unmixed  good,  would  be  to 
profess  what  we  really  do  not  believe.  Illiterate  men,  unless  they 
be  guided  by  inspiration,  can  hardly  fail  when  expounding  God's 
word  to  mix  up  a  great  deal  of  error  with  truth ;  and  the  wretched 
state  of  London  in  regard  to  morals  and  religion  proves  that  not 
by  such  efforts  as  theirs  are  any  lasting  impressions  to  be  made. 
Still,  incapable  as  the  Church  of  England  seems  to  be  of  coping 
with  the  moral  pestilence  which  besets  her,  who  shall  hesitate 
to  acknowledge  that  imperfect  teaching  is  better  than  none  at 
all,  and  partial  error  preferable  to  entire  religious  darkness? 
The  question,  however,  naturally  presents  itself, — Is  this  state  of 
things  inevitable  ?  Has  the  Church  of  England  really  become 
so  powerless  that  she  cannot  do  her  own  work  both  at  home  and 
abroad  ?  Surely  not,  if  Churchmen  will  only  be  induced  to  per- 
ceive that  the  Church  is  neither  an  abstract  idea,  nor  an  aggrc* 
gate  of  some  15,000  or  20,000  ordained  ministers ;  but  a  body 
composed  of  lay  as  well  as  of  clerical  members,  each  bound  by 
the  terms  of  hia  membership  to  undertake  obligations  which  have 
never,  since  Christianity  first  established  itself  in  the  land,  been 
violated  with  impunity.     What  are  these  obligations  ? 

We.  have  explained  how  at  the  outset  places  of  worship  were 
provided  and  cndoewed  by  the  owners  of  the  soil,  who  were  in 
early  times  the  only  wealthy  class.  We  have  shown  how,  sub- 
sequently to  the  Reformation,  the  burden  wjbdoh  the  soil  used  to 
bear  was  handed  over  to  the  state,  and  how  .from  time  to  time 
Closes  of  urgency  were  met  by  gmnts  of  money  voted,  by  the 
Iiegislature.  TTiis  practice — justified  in  some  degree i  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  our  town  population,  but  ill  directed,  because 
crudely  and  compulaorily  talcen  up— began  to  be  objected  to  as 
soon  as  dissent,  to  which  the  want  of  adequate  church-room 
Jargely  contributed,  gained  strength;  and  it  was  finally  aban*- 
doned  in  1824,  since  which  date  no  grant  for.  Church-building 
purposes  has  ever  been  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Whether  this  be  a  right  state  of  things — whether  the  Legislature 
in  its  collective  capacity  ought  to  be  indifferent  to  the  growth  of 
absolute  irreligion  among  us — or  whether  any  way  of  action  is 
now  open  to  it  which  will  not  lead  to  more  harm  than  good,  we 
l6ave  to  statesmen  to  determine. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  exclusively  io  the  Church,  and 
endeavour  to  ascertain  first,  what  is  really  wanted  to  place  her 
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in  her.  proper  pq^itioq  ;  and  next,  hqw  much  we  ha,ve  a  right  to 
expect^, fro^i  iudividu^lchmcbmeain  order  to  effect  that  object. 
,  VYe.wai^t^  l^JTge  addition,. to  .our  .church  accommpd^tion  in 
great  to^Qs  generally,  but  above  all  in  London.  W,e  w^nt  a  large 
addition  to  the  number  of  our  working  clergy,  and  we  wa,nt,  ^l$p 
)eodo¥vJ9(Bnts,.  $0  that  our  new  churches  m^y  be  free,  a^4<tbe 
x^lergy  able,  to.^bsisft  without  looking  for.  their  maiotenange.  .tp 
gpew .  rente,  Easter  ofierix^s,  or  other  contributions  from  thpix 
floqkd.  AU  .th<ise  we^  want,  not  in  the  squares  and  handsopif 
streets .  of  JB^^Igravia,  and  Tyburnia,  and  Kensington,  but/  ^91 
Islington,.  Spitalfields,  St.  Pancras,  Marylebpne,  Sboreditc^ 
6^  Qeoilg^'^.iu  the  East,  Sfju^hwark,  Xarabetb,  the  district^/ aup 
apd.s^ut  PJiai^tp^r^  the  To\v^r  J^^Julets,  jQreenwich,  Woohfi^ 
Wapping,..B4:>tI^rhithe,  Su  Giles'  in  thp  Fields,  St  .Clqfnepj 
Dw^  St  George's .  jHanovejp-squarej  St,  James's,  St  MiglJA'^ 
in  the.piekls,  and  in  the  city  of  We^tW^inster. ,  ,•(,<. 

The  demand  which  aims,  at  supplying  all  these  want^  cmP^ 
be  ft  moderate  one.  A  thousand  additional  churches,.  Mfi^  a 
single  curate,  to  each,  ^^vould  barely  suffice,  all  oyer  the  m^tr^ 
pplitan  district,  to  assign  2000  persons  to  the  care  of  one  ^l^rgj^'f- 
man<;  for  the  population  of  London  cannot  now  be  les^  jd^aa 
3,000,000,  whereas  the  sittings  actually  provided  will  skQCpfOr 
modate,  both  at  church  and  chapel,  barely  7P0,0PQ  pc^rsons.  .  Th? 
Aumb^r  of  churches  in  existence  is  under  50,0,, ^nd  there  is  npt 
one  of  th4^^e  churches  (except  perhaps  in,  the  halff-epipty  piurisl^ 
of  the  City)  but  must  be  pronounced  to  be  unjdqr-:m^pp^4  i?^f^^^r 
than  pver-manned,  so  far  as  concerns  the  body  f>f  clei^y  fit,  work 
witbin, the  district  attached  to  it  .   .  .   l    ..; 

No  sane  man,,  with  (acts  such  as  these  ^taring  him,  in  .tj^f 
fjap^i  would  propose  .the  .erection  of  even  500  Gothic  churpl^s, 
najinatt^r  ,how  chastely  or,  even  severely  designed.  No  Gatbf^ 
f2burf?hi.>Tith  which  wp  ^are  acquainted  was  ever  built  in  moi^eim 
f;i^ne^  fpr,  less  jbhan  an  average  expenditure  of  5/.  per  sitting ;  aqd 
if.  ;to»  id^is  be^  a4ded  the  expense  incurred  by  the  purchase  of^a 
^t^),^,^tal  charge  seldom  falls  short  of  7iL,  or  it  may  be  3/. 
a.^ting'  But,  apart  from  considerations  of  expense,  there  is 
^n^ethipg  iu  the  aspect  of  handsome  churches  which  seems,  in 
the  pr^pi)^  i^tf^^e  of  public  feeling,  to  repel  the  poor.  They 
j:?^rely  enter  such  places,  whether  free  scats  be  offered  or  not, 
pxoept;  in  very  small  numbers,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  previous 
training  in  rooms  of  far  more  humble  appearance.  Stately  spires 
and  pointed  window-frames  without,  elegant  shafts  with  arches 
and  corbels  within,  frighten  away  the  classes  whom  we  are 
desirous  of  bringing  under  the  influence  of  religious  training. 
This  is  a  fact  which  seems  to  be  established  by  the  nature  of  th^ 
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congregations  which  assemble  night  after  night  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  You  find  there,  besides  the  aristocracy  of  the  land, 
many  tradespeople,  with  a  few  mechanics  and  their  families; 
but  of  the  poorest  classes  of  all  there  is  scarcely  a  sprinkling ; 
whereas  the  experiments  tried  in  the  theatres  seem  to  prove  that 
these  classes  are  not  afraid  of  hearing  God's  Word  r^ad  and 
preached  because  it  is  God's  Word,  but  because  they  are  un- 
willing to  be  seen  in  places  which  they  regard  as  'intended  not 
Ibt  outcasts  like  themselves,  but  for  *  respectable  *  people.  Surely 
If  v^e  desire  to  overtake  the  masses,  we  must  seek  them  on  the 
grdund  where  alone  tliey  appear  to  be  approachable.  Let  us 
gjiyefthem  such  buildings  as  th^y  prefer ;  yet  s6 'constt*uc?t^aftd 
Sitolage  these  buildings  as  th^t,  Without  any  shock  to  the  fielings 
bf\the  most  faJstidious,  they  ihay,'  orS  fitting^  occasions,  and  dt 
stated  Reasons,  become  pFaces  of  rfeligious*  Worship  and  instruetioli 
too,  in  the  localities  where' ttey  arb  planted,  and  to 'the  Vefry 
pi^bpte  who  frequent  therti  (di  secular  purposes.'  ' 
'  W^  should  be  vefty  sorry  to  damp  the  eitp^tations  ttf  th6S^ 
i^ho,  if  we  may  judge  from  theiT*  printed  Reports, lo6k  to  Exeter 
HttU  and  theatrical  services  as  the  only  infallible  meand  of  evanh 
gefisittg  London.  That  hete  and  there,  in  the  coui'se  of  theS|fe 
s^iryices,  conversions  occur,  is  hardly  to  bfe  doubted.  A  wretched 
dnfcast,  rendered  Excitable  by  the  shattered  condition  of  his 
nerves,  hears  someftiirtg  in  a  sermon  which  throws  him  int6 
hysteriiQs,  and'ilt'l'eaV^s  the  hall  or  theatre  in' a  frame  of  mind 
*f«tiiidlj^«;harigca»'frdm  that  in  which  he  ent^t'd  It.  Hd  would 
^Ive^  the  ii^rld  faA  iSs  agoby  for  one  half-hour's  convetsatibtt  with 
the  preacher  who  has  thus  eloq"u^htly  described  iil6  condil!i6ri. 
Bfeit  ^thiS'  li  ithpdssible,  because  the  preacher'is  titakncmTi  to'liim 
dytti  '  by  name. ' '  Probably  he  canie  up  fh>m  'LiveiTf>obl,  or  Mani- 
^^tbf,  or  Birmingham,  to  deliver  thi^  sin^l^  sfermon,  and  ft^lt 
Stiriday  his  place  will  be  taken  by  a  preddier  from  '06lt!hfelster 
perhaps,  or  Carlisle,  or  from  one  of  the  feishionable  jiai*i4hea"6jf 
London  West.  The  second  preacher  may  or  may  nolt  strike' ^tH^ 
^me  chord  in  the  sinner's  heart ;  but  if  he  do,  all  that  Js'Jprodube4 
ii  only  a  repetition  of  the  same  strain  of  wild  ^olian  music?  WWch 
eicites,  agitates,  and  then  dies  away.  What  the  wtetdhed  xnail 
needed  from  the  first  was  a  minister  to  seek  tio-^is  owiiitiihistii: 
— one  whom  he  has  seen  daily  passing  to  and  ffo  in  his  owA 
street,  who  will  not  only  receive  him  kindly^  if  he  ttirti*  Ms  fbot 
towards  the  parsonage  or  the  curate's  lodging,  but  will  ^^ytn^  to 
him  in  his  garret  or  his  cellar,  and  speak  to  him  therfe  as  *  a 
discreet  and  learned  minister  of  God's  Word  '  can  alone '  speak, 
of  mercy  before  our  Father  which  is  in  Heaven,  and '  of  the 
price  which  was  paid  fer  man's  redemption.     We  say  that  the 
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awakened  sinner  needed  thisr  from  the  outset-^and  not  he  alone, 
bat  tens  and  twenties  of  sinners  besides,  who,  though  less  vio- 
lently agitated,  were  pricked  at  the  heart  like  himself ;  and  if 
sought  out  and  worked  upon  under  the  pressure  of  remorBe 
might  have  been  saved.  With  the  machinery  now  at  our 
command,  however,  this  is  simply  out  of  the  question.  What 
clei-gyman  knows  even  the  faces  of  five  out  of  every  thoosaiid 
of  ^e'  shifting^  crowd  which- Sunday  after  Sunday  throngs  the 
minor  theatres  during  these  desultory  services  ?  And  if,  by  fre- 
quently observing  the  same  face  there,  he  begins  at  last  to 
recognise  it;  how  is  he  to  reach,  his'  hearer,  or  his  hearer  to 
rebch  him  ?  No  doubt  City  missionaries  and  Scripture  readers, 
'2r[Mii%ely  scattered  atirong  'th^  'millions  of  London,  do  their 
best;  but  will  any  one  compare  for'  a  moment  the  ihflnence 
which  these  gtt6d  but  unlettered  men  arte  capable  of  exercising 
^Ith  that  of  a  body  of  ordained  clergymen- o'egularly  educated, 
'Irainiid  to  the  work,  and  throwing  ^emselves  heart  and  soal 
'into  it?  We  write  in  no  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  schemes- which 
are  now  in  the  ascendant,  because,  as  far  as  tliey  are  able  to  cany 
us,  we  are  ready  to  go  with  them  ;  but  of  this  we  are  quite  stoe, 
that  if  the  religious  world,  and  especially  the  Churofa  of  Eng- 
land, be  content  to  stop  where  we  are,  the  result  will  be  bitter 
disappointment 

The  course  which  we  would  take  the  libetty  of  recommending 
to  Churchmen  is  this :  Consider  every  parish'  imd  district  church 
now  existing  within  the  bills  of  mortality  as  a  nuiileus  whence  reli- 
gious instruction  is  to  be  spread  over  the  u^A^/S^ district,  beat  great 
or  small,  which  the  law  of  the  land  has  attached  to  such'  church. 
Suspend  therefore  for  the  present  all  desire  to  build  new  churbhes 
and  to  set  apart  new  districts,  except  where  streets  and  squares 
spring  up,  such  as  froni  the  size  and  nature  of  the  houses  most 
Ije  occupied  exclusively  by  the  rich.  The  rich,  if  they  stand  in 
•need  of  cihurches,  will  build  them  for  themselves,  and  to  the 
pew-rents  of  churches  so  built  may  safely  be  left  both  the  pay- 
ment of  the  clergy  and  the  accumulation  of  funds  wherewith  to 
sujyply  the  requirements  of  public  worship  and  to  keep  the  fabric 
in  repair.  But  everywhere  else,  in  the  east,  in  the  south,  in  the 
north,  and  in  the  west,  build  rooms,  so  constructed  that  they 
may  be  made  use  of  as  schools  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  of 
week  days — as  concert  and  lecture  rooms  on  the  evenings  of  these 
days — as  chapels  or  places  of  worship  on  Sundays  and  other  great 
holidays  of  the  Church.  Plant  these  rooms  in  the  lowest 
localities  ;  make  them  of  size  enough  to  contain  500  worshippers 
each ;  fit  them  up  as  plainly  and  economically  as  you  can,  but 
take  care  that  they  are  well  warmed,  well  lighted,  and  of  pure 
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.  ventilation.  Do  not  expend  <ni&  sHilling  upon  needless  ornament 
(it  is  not  desirable:  to  make  them  like  eburches  externally),  and 
so  crowd  them  together  that.eacb  sball'become  the>. centre  of  .a 
poptdation,  say  of  2000  soub,  with  its  resident  missionary  curate, 
selected  by  the  incumbent,  and  approved  and  licens^^d  by  the 
Bishc^.  The .  time  i  may  convs  when  both  the  ;ta&t^s  and  <  JDiOial 
and  physical  condition  .Qf  the  people  shall  be  so-  improved^  4is 
that  tbey^will  desire  moxe  «tately  chorehes,  and  make -an  effort  ttp 
obtain  them.  Whea  tki&happens  your,  rocm^s  will  still  i^e.  avail- 
able/ for  school^  (and.  lecture,  and  concert  puipos^ , ,  \ Bat  tbegin 
witbs^  voom;  for  if^byisu^b  means  you  cannot  lufing  the  people 
steadily  to  seek  the  Cbnrcil^'s  ministiatif^nfly  there  9eeraa  not  gjrqi^ifl 
jof  hope  that'you' will  be.  able,  humanly  speakings  to,bri9g);tb<9^ 
to  such  ministrations. at  all.  ..  ,  .,..  , ,(   •  i    ..{ 

We  .have  said  that  in  order  to.  aupply  tbe  «s,piritual  wmtst  oi 
London  )a  thoasand  .such  chapeUschools  would  not  be  tpp.maiiy. 
.We  have  good  autihority.  for.. stating  likewise  ihaJt^«with;,p^9p^r 
^Miagement  and  econcxoiy  in  the  choice  of  materials/ they  couJil 
h&  well  built,,  and  fitted -too,  Ibr.about  2/.  a^sitting*  The  ^eat 
expense,  would,  indeed,  be  the  cost  of  the  .sites,  which,  taken 
ovef  all  and  makiag  allowance  for  occasional  free  gi^,  can 
•.scarcely  be  put  down  at  less  than  half  the  oost  of  the  eireotiott. 
This  would  raise  the  total  expenditure  say  to  1200/.,,  or  even 
to  1500/.  But  it  would  scarcely  be  desirable  to  plunge  (head- 
long into  so  gigantic  an  undertaking.  That  which  we  are 
anxious  to  see  is  a  beginning  made  to,  this  experiment.  Take 
any  one.  of  the  ^darkest  places  in  the  metropolis — Shoreditch,  for 
example,  or  Rotiherhithe,  or  Agar  Towu,  or,  better  still,  St. 
Luke's,  Chelsea,  or  St.  John's,  VVestminster.  Tell  off  your  .dis- 
trict, whatever  it  may  be,  into  sections  containing  2000  or  3000 
souls  in  each,  and  build  there  as  many  chapel^schocJs  as  .may 
suffice  to' occupy  the  entire  ground.  If  the  experiment  succeed, 
then  go  forward  with  it  elsewhere,  but  always  by  parishes. 
If  it  do  not  succeed,  assuming  that  as  many  as  six  chapcil- 
schools  have  risen  under  your  hands,  the  whole  amount  wasted 
will  not  exceed  9000/.  But  will  it  be  wasted?  Competent 
authorities  declare  that  it  will  not.  In  St.  Peter's,  Stepney,  the 
experiment  has  been  tried,  though  necessarily  on  a  very  small 
scale,  and  the  following  are  the  results.  Mr.  Rowsell,  whose 
school-church  has  (according  to  Mr.  Stooks,  the  Secretary  of  the 
London  Diocesan  Church  Building  Society)  been  eminently 
successful,  gives  his  evidence  as  follows : — 

'  The  name  would  denote,  perhaps,  first,  that  I  wish  to  combine  in  a 
room  two  things,  a  school  in  the  week-day,  and  an  opportunity  for 
nursing  for  the  church  on  the  Sundays.     1  found  so  many  thousands 
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did  not  attend  cliiixch  at  all,  and  I  found  that  their  reason  constantly 
was  their  clothes,  and  the  length  of  the  service^  that  I  tried  to  meet 
the  necessity  hj  having  a  room  of  this  kind.  I  consulted  the  late 
Bishop  of  London,  who  said  that  he  was  yery  glad  it  had  fallen  into 
my  hands,  ftnd  gave  me  50Z.  at  once  to  do  it.  The  present  Bishop 
entirely  sanctioned  it,  and  came  and  open6d  it,  and  I  have  short 
servicas  in  the  schooil  on  Smi^ays.'  I  leare  out  portions  of  the  ser- 
▼ioa,  but  never  alter  a  single  prayer.  /   •    j 

*  By  wjiat  amthority  do  yon  act  ? — Under  Lord  Sludiesbuiy's  Act ; 
it  is  not  a  licensed  xogon,.  but' it  is  with  the  Bishop's  full  concurrence. 

'  It  is  jaot  cvqn  licensed  D-tNoj  Iba^ye.  a  .great  many  meetingB 
there ;  tea  meetings  ^d,elocii:^tio;i  classes,.  aiid  I  ix^  as  £eu?  as  possible^ 
to  associate  with  ^e  lal^ouf^g.,c^^S8eQ  in  ^eir  hours  of  leisure.  I 
find  those  hours  were  the  ho.urjs  ,Qf  all  others  that  they  lea^.Jaiow 
what  to  do  Willi,  aajid  when  they  most  won^  sympathy  and  counseL  I 
read  to  them  som^timeB  froni  **  Statespeare,"  and  sometinwjs  I  read 
the  "  Times  "  newspaper  an'd  tfi^k^nth  ,^d  mingle  with  them,  and  my 
liife  und  daughter  to6 :  4n  this  fooiidi  ^  catai  d'o  that ;  we  never  cele- 
bfate^tUe  Hbly  OommunioB  thetig,  or  adiidnister  any  baptisms;  it  is 
Qol  a  Uoeoaed  room. 

^Yofi  do  Dot  indicate  any  special  sense  of  solemnity  ?^-Oii"yie 
oontraxy,.!  constantly  wear  my  hat ;  and  if  I  sto  «  num  with  his  hat 
on,  I  say,  "  You  may  have  it  here ;  it  is  lH>t  a  ohuich.V 

<  In  order  to  keep  up  the  notion  of  that  beiii^  i^  ^.ohuroh  ?r-^Ye8.; 
and  by  nursing  for  the  church,  the  ro^ul^t  has  bee^.  this,  that  it  hM 
crammed  our  church  with  the  ppor  to  such  ^an  ,c;f  J:ent  now,  that  we 
cannot  hardly  give  them  room  on  a ' Sunday ;; th^^  come  ifrom.the 
school-room  to  the  church.  '         '  .    '    ' 

*  You  used  the  phrase  "  nursing  up  for  tlie  chtict  ';|'  you  m^ean  that 
the  school-church  should  have  that  as  its '  ehd'?^'Ilt' ts  a  liandpost  to 
the  church.  '  !.....•        , 

'  You  understand  that  as  the  object  of  the  sehool-chtlrch  ^ — Decid- 
edly, to  guide  them  tb  church.  !.<••< 

/  And  that  they  should  feel  that  this  was  to  be  a  leading  to'tiio* 
church  ?-^Yes ;  it  teaches  them  prayers  whioh  they  never  heard  bdfotfi  7^ 
many  have  been  taught  the  Lord's  !£^rayer  there ;  i^d  by  saying!  lit 
constantly,  and  talking  with  them,  we  fuid^  by  teaching  them  pcafOT*! 
that  they  have  a  desire  to  go  to  church.  ,  ^., 

'  And  you  are  enabled  to  ^how  to  them  the  meaning  of  a  particular 
prdirer  ? — Yes ;  going  into  the  meaning  of  the  prayers,  and  explaiumg  . 
them  to  them,  and  they  have  a  desire  to  pray.* 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Sacraments  should  be 
4idministcred  in  these  school-churches  Tmay  fairly  be  left  for 
decision  at  some  future  time.  Our  great. object  now  is  to  get 
the  school-churches  built,  and  so  to  man  them  with  able,  willing, 
and  popular  missionary  ministers  as  that  they  shall  be  well  filled 
on  the  evenings  of  week  days  while  concerts  and  readings  are  going 
•on,  and  crammed  as  often  as  Sunday  comes  round  with  men  and 
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women  in  rags,  if  it  must  be  so,  but  anxious  to  make  their  peace 
with  God  and  to  learn  their  duty. 

In  offering  such  suggestions  as  this,  it  is  best  to  fix  on  some 
particular  locality,  and  to  say  to  those  who  are  likejy  to  be 
moved  by  our  reasoning,  ^Come,  and  help i, us  to  begin  the 
work  there.'  Now,  St-  John's,  Westminster,  is  cloac  -ta.  the 
homes  of  the  aristocracy.  So  is  St.  Luke's,  Chelsea,  ^i  Great 
lords  in  abundance,  aie  more  or  less  connected >  with  .them 
as  holders  of  property ;  so  are  the  Dean  and  Chapter '  atid  thd 
Church  Commissioners,  "through  the  Church  propettV  Which' has 
fallen  to  them.  Let  us  be^in  there,  arid  see  whether'  10,000/.  or 
12,000/.  cannot  be  raised ,  for  the  -  piirpose  of  stocking  ,  thje|^ 
parishes  with  chapel-schools  <^fte'r  the  model  proposed  ^Piy^^ 
Some,  machinery  will,  of  course,  be  ij^equire^  tp  collects  |a;»dt 
manage  the  fund,  and  happily  we  rpqs^i^j^  such  a  machine  aft 
is  wai^t^ci  in  the  pio|C^san,C):^prchBail|ding  Society.  Cokapofliedr 
of  Chujch^ien  of  all  sha^^s.  of  opinion^  and  having^  the  ffishopi 
of  the  diocese  at  its  head,  this  association  has  worked^)  ev^( 
sijQjCe  the  Sow  of .  the  metropolis;  fund  grcrwt  slack,  unodten- 
tatiouflly,'  economically^  and  impartially.  '  At  first  itcohfined' 
its  grants  in  aid  to  church-^bullding,  to  the  purchase  of  slte^^^ 
and  the  erection  <of  parsonage-^hotliseis.  It  has  latterly  devoted 
a  plortian  of  its  small  income  to  the  supply  of  additional  curates 
where  th^y  are  tkicfst  ttranted ;  and  at  one  of  its  recent  meetings 
it  passed  d  resolutioh,  *That  for  the  future  a  .large  shaTfB  ^ 
t|ie  Society's  att^^oii  .3iho.u}d,.be  dure^ted  to  the  building  of 
pj^9es,j9||  .W9rs}^ip,  espepi^Uy .  fqy  the  po^jr/  We.  find,  fn>m  a: 
printed  paper  put  forth  by  the  Society,  that  this  resoluticm  tmeandi 
eamqtjij  wh{ft,ii;e.aTe.,mw..prDpo0Uig.  iThe .'Sdcietgr  ishiKxioui  to 
accumulate  church-schools,  and  will  .tfnnkfully  <Te(ceiv^  and  sUSJ^ 
minister^. under  the  BiBhop''s  superintendeifK^  and^iii  cb^^eratioif 
Mfith  local  committees  wherever  they  arefotteed,  -whatever  jsuiiis 
of  money  the  generous  and  the  wealthy  may  be  inclinM  to  furnysfil'^ 
Thtft  tnoney  will  be  forthcoming  when  sought  for  in  earnest  dj^i^i  * 
is  eyery  reason  to  believe,  because  something  has  been  done  Pl  )iate 
iil'ihls  direction,  though  not  much.  The  Crown,  for  exampjp, 
tKii'  IDuke  of  Bedford,  and  Lord  Westminster  h^ayq  each  promised 
to  pay  to  the  Diocesan  Church  Building  Society  10,000/.  in  ten 
years.  Looking  to  the  amount  of  the  stake  which  they  hold  in 
the  metropolis,  we  trust  that  we  shall  find  them  ere  long  giving 
ten  times  as  much,  when  the  j^mctical  good  which  they  can  effect 
is  set  palpably  before  them  ;  and  there  are  other  great  proprietors 
who  are  abl&  and,  we  doubt  not,  willing  to  follow  so  good  an 
examj^e.    Sir  William  Cubitt  has  shown,  by  his  munificence  in 
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'Smrey,  that  there  n^eds  bat  a  hint  to  lead  him  into  similar  acts 
of  munificence 'wheic  they  are  still  onore  uigendj  Tequired. 
fiat,  besides  these  mi^natsv,  cnTely  we  may  look  for  aid  from 
scores  of  taen  of  eztemiTe  means  residing  near  the  proposed 
theatre  <of  onr  experiment,;  and  therefore  well  placed  to  ohserre 
how  it  answer^.  If  the  movement  ^anooeed  in  St.  John's, 
Westminster,  or  in  Chelsea,  it  'must  go  ^  on  and  sncceed  else- 
where ;  and  the*  present  generation' may  lire  to. see  the  whcde  of 
London  dotted  over  with  schools  in  *wJnch  -  the/children  of  the 
people  are  well  instmoted  in  secular  things,  and  the  people 
themselves  imbued  with  those  puve^religioas  principles  which 
are  the  suresty  indeed  the ' only,  means*  of  leading  men.  both  to 
fear  God  and  honour  the  Queen. 

But  is  there  not*  still  a  diffical ty  tO)  he  Bttrmonnted  ?  Assuming 
that  the  Grown,  and  the'lerds  and  oemmoners,  here 'vef erred  to, 
are  mored  to  supply  funds'  for  <pnrobBsing''sites»'wheie«  sites  are 
oiot  given,  and  for  building  and  fitting  vp  chapel-schools,  to 
What  source  are  we  to  look  for  paying  tibe  cumtes  to  wiiom  we 
commit  the  management  of  these  diafiel^scliool^  districts  ?  We 
answer,  without  hesitation,  to  the  Church  t  property  in  Lomion 
which  has  fallen  to  the  Ecclesiastieal  Commissioners,  till  it  shall 
be  exhausted,  and  then  to  the*  benefioenee-of  private  Churchnicai. 
But  the  London  Church  property  in  the  hands  ^  of  the  Commis- 
sioners will  not  soon  be  exhausted.  'It>jis>very  large  now,  and 
in^the  course  of  three  or  four  years  it<  will  bebomastill  larger.  The 
Paddington  estate  alone,  of  which  the  see  Was^  vistually  dieprived 
in  1836,  makes  already  a  consideiable  return*  'The-  oonfiscated 
Knsbury  estate  yields  an  annual  incokne  of  7000L ;  in  1866  it  will 
yield  60,000/.  or  70,000/.  To  say  diat  this  overgrown  metvofmlis, 
-which  furnishes  such  an  enormous  revenue  to  the  Church,  is  ^o 
derive  from  it  no  special  advantage,  seems  to  be  a  complete  tMb^ 
lion  of  all  our  notions  of  moral  right  No  doubt  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  Act  has  left  the  question  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners,  for  although,  when  the  tithes  of  a  parish  fall  into 
(the  hands  of  the  Commissioners,  that  parish  has  the  first  claim 
upon  the  tithes,  yet  it  is  not  so  with  the  rents ;  but  the  same  autbe- 
rity  which  made  an  unjust  and  improvident  law  has  power  to 
unmake  it,  and  there  is  e  very  "^ground  both  of  reason  and  expediency 
for  requiring  that  in  the  present  instance  it  should  be  unmade.  The 
reason  of  the  case  is  this : — They  who  endowed  the  bishopric  an<l 
the  chapter  endowed  both  for  special  purposes.  If  the  legislature 
had  not  stepped  in,  and  deprived  the  bishop  of  the  greater  porti<»i 
of  his  estates,  he  would  have  been  bound  as  a  proprietor,  and  doubly 
bound  as  a  spiritual  person,  to  devote  his  surplus  income  to  Church 
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extaision  within  the  diocese.  And  the  chapter,  which  came  into 
existence  in  order  to  be  his  connsel  in.  all  jtfaingSy  must  .hare  £oU 
lowed  in  this  respect  the  example  which  he  set.  What  right  have 
the  Ecclesiastical  G>mmissioners'  to  evade  responsibilities  which 
they  have  deprived  both  the  bishop  and  chapter  of  .th^.  means  to 
.discharge  ?  In  regard  to  expediency^  it  is  very  clear  that,  so  loDg 
as  you  leave  the  heart  of  tt  great  empire  unsound,  its  members, 
must  do  their  work  impedectly.  Bat  Xondon,  which  comprises 
.a  full  sixth  of  the  entire  population  of  England  iand  Wales,  is, 
so  far  as  church  accommodation  goes,  the  most  destitute  portion 
of  the  empire.  .  Axe>we  wise  in  leaving  it  in  this  state,  with 
funds  so  large  and  so  constantly  accnmokling,  and  arising  from 
London  itself^  at  our  disposal  ?  ,■>:'*,: 

Here,  then,  are  the  owtliakes  of!a>pla!n  ekboxated  after  a  good 
deal  of  oonsidemtion,'  and  subnutted  with  klihoh  humility,  though 
without,  any  misgiving- as  t6  its>feaaibleiuiss,  to  public  criticism. 
It  implies  some  sacrifices,  both  of  money  and  of  prejudices,  on 
the  part' of  individuals ;  some  veal  in  suth  as  are  willing  to  take 
the  lead.in  it,  and  some  deflection  from  the  beaten  limits  of  thought 
both  by  the  people  and  the  L^islature.  We  must  put  in  abey- 
ance, for  example,  our  old  fastidiousness  as  to  rendering  God's 
house  worthy  in  all  respects  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  dedi- 
cated.  The  highest  purpose  for  which  the  house  of  God  exists 
is  to  win  souls  to  Christ,  and  the  edifice  which  best  achieves 
this  purpose  must  in  His  sight  be  the  most  becoming.  We  must 
fuse  into  one  High  Church,  Low  Church,  Broad  Church,  and 
No  Church.  The  battle  which  we  brace  ourselves  to  fight 
is  not  one  of  ceremonies  and  ornaments,  or  of  this  or  that  article 
of  abstract  belief.  It  is  the  war  of  religion  against  irreligion — 
of  morality  against  immorality— of  order  and  decency  and  re- 
spect for  the  laws  against  the  opposites  of  these  principles.  To 
support  such  .a  war  as  it  needs  to  be  supported  we  must  give 
'liberally  of  our  time  and  of  our  substance,  knowing  that  every 
gift  in  a  holy  cause  brings  as  much  benefit  to  the  giver  as 
to  the  receiver.  We  shall  be  satisfied  if  to  the  minister  of 
each  chapel-school  a  permanent  endowment  can  be  secured  of 
not  less  than  150/.  a-year.  This  is,  indeed,  very  little,  but  it 
will  suffice,  because  those  ministers  of  chapel-schools  must  be 
considered  as  missionary  curates ;  acting,  indeed,  more  than 
other  curates  under  the  immediate  eye  both  of  the  diocesan  and 
of  the  Crown — but  still  only  curates,  responsible  to  the  incumbents 
with  whom  they  are  locally  connected.  They  must  at  the  same 
time  be  held  to  establish  the  &rst  claims,  according  to  the  success 
of  their  operations,  on  the  preferments  of  which  the  Bishop  and 
the  Crown  are  the  custodians ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact 
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will  certainly  not  be  without  its  effect  in  bracing  and  sustaining 
their  energies  to  a  worfc,  which,  though  arduous  and  trjing,  esjie- 
cially  at  the  outset,  is  surely  not  beyond  the  cotopass  of  huuntan 
strength.  For,  not  to  speak  of  the  help  which  is  never  withheld 
to  such  as  seek  it,  our  missionary  curates,  if  they  can  command 
no  other  companionship,  will  at  least  enjoy  that  of  their  clerical 
neighbours  round  about  them  ;  and  their  spirits,  whetl  theiy  begin 
to  droop,  will  be  cheered  by  the  reflection  that,  in  addition 
to  the  consciousness  of  duty  done,  the  sympathies  of  a  watchful 
public  are  with  them.  How  different  at  this  moment  is  the 
condition  of  that  handful  of  clergymen  whonv  we  have  scattered 
at  F^dom  antid  the  mass  of  practical  heathenism  which  swelters 
in  the  East  of  London!  «They  come  up  full  of  zeal  from  the 
Universities,  many  of  them  yoting,  not  a  few  men  of  conHdcr- 
able  mark ;  they  flang  thehlselv^s  into  the  missioriary  ilrider- 
taking,  as  they  call  it^  and  in  leste  than  six  months,  from  the 
absence  of  all  sympathy  and  all  results,  they  become  broken- 
hearted. But  plant  your  curates,  like  sentinels,  within  hail' of 
one  another,  form  by  their  instrumentality  a  chiin  of  well-coh- 
nected  religious  posts  running  through  the  dark  places  of*  this 
great  city,  and  we  venture  to  foretell  that  ere  long  results'  will  be 
produced  far  surpassing  the  most  sanguine  of  our  phssent  cfr- 
pectBtions.  Only  let  us  be  careful  in  the  seletitibn  of  our  mf*n, 
and  all  the  rest  must  follow  as  a  matter  of  ciourse.  This  seems 
to  be  an  age  of  lay  agency.  Such  curates'Ab  W^  haVt^  now  in  onr 
eye  will  not  beslow  in  gadiering  lay  agents  rt)Uhtl  th^itf.  ''The  best 
of  all  Scripture^neaders  and  district  visitors  at-cf  th^  podr' Who  visit 
the  poor,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  annual  stipetid  whitiU  h  pdfd  to 
tbeiB,  but  foir  tha  love  'vrhich  they  bear  tci  itL&  Attah'  6t  '^heir 
neighbours  ;  and  we  may  safely  refer  to  Mr.  Rowsell,  Mt^.'BrtftTT,' 
and  many  other  competent  judges,  for  confirmation  of  this  state- 
ment, that  a  clergyman  who  makes  himself  beloved  for  his  work's 
sake  finds  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  very  poorest  of  his  people 
id  Workj  A\^itK'him. 

Here'  we  would  gladly  bring  our  essay  to  a  clo;^c^  but  there,  is 
an  obverse  to  the  picture,  from  the  contemplation  of  which  it 
would  b^  unwise  to  turn  absolutely  away.  It  is  a  fact  well  klioWir 
to  the  police,. and  not  to  the  police  only,  but  to  evtt^  man  who 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  state  into  which  the 
masses  are  faJling,  tl^at  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  temper 
of  the  lower  orders^  in  this  country  was  less  satisfactory  than  it  is 
now.  There  are  whole  streets  within  easy  walk  of  Charing  Cross 
— there  are  miles  and  miles  of  lanes  and  alleys  on  either  side  of 
the  river  below  London  Bridge — where  the  people  live  literally 
without  God  in  the  world ;  where  there  seems  to  be  no  know- 
ledge 
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ledge  of  the  dififer^nce  between  moral  right  and  •  moral  wrong  ; 
no  belief  whatever  ixx  a  future. fttat^^  Qt  of  .knaa's  respcmsibility  to 
any  other  authority  tii\an  that,  of  the/  law^  if  jt»^€an  ccirtcSh  him.' 
We  could  name  entice-  quarters  in  which  it  seems  to  be  abiidtom 
that  men  and  wo9ien  .should  live  in  promiscuous  boncubinhge-^ 
where  the  most  frightfMi .  debauchery  goes  cm  flight  and  ddy  in 
the  lowest  puJ?Uc-ii<>Ufi€JST— whejre  the  very- shopkeepers  make  a 
profession  pf  ajtheisp))  ao)d  encourage  their  poor  customer^  <*t<>  do 
the  same.  Nor.  are  other,  and  to  the  mere  •  politician,  mbre 
alarming  signs  oC  the  tinted,  wanting,  t  Socialism,  in  one  ifomi  op 
ai;iother,  is,  jnaking  prodigiqus  progness  among  our  workpeople 
generally,  It..luvs  its  t^achtos,  WI19  know. exactly  how  to  "adapt; 
^q\t  language  to  ti^Qifeelin^  a^d  ida^acitiei'.of  those  ^  wlkbm' 
tl^,,ai'|e  sent;<,ai)d  Jth?y  are.  inclefatigable.  inthedr'endeaito^nis!  ta 
ipfike.iconye^  To  tb^  jude,  tb0  old  >doctEtiiib  of  indiscrituinate 
CQiifi$9^t^ivi|s.p];?fiched(;  to  the: morel >thought{al,  a  different^vieW 
of,  ^^.,qas^  4$ .pces^ted.  ,  :In. private  looms,  in  the'  dWellin^  df 
jq\ir^ey.mi^p  ^d  ^in^c^banics^  small; social  meetings  take^pkce, 
wl^cjx  attrapt  jjip.  attention  from -without,  but  widiin  which  dan- 
g^rQUif ,  ^d  enticing  themes  are  continually  broached  and  enlarged 
uppi^,  .,  Whether  it.ha3>  been, with  a  view  to  conciliate  socialism 
th^^  tjbue,  principle  I  of  .ta^iw  has  been  so  much  modified  of  itte 
year;5  w.e,do.])otf  j^r^t^nd,  to  say;  but  of  this  we  are  quite  sure,, 
t^t  JQP  .mcfely  £f|(;al>  arrangements,  however  excellent  in  them** 
selypf,  \YJljy[.tqup]^  ^;2)pQt  ofnan  evil  so  insidious  and  soAiU  of 
p^jH  1^  ^ocif^^,,,.  ro^i^yi  m^y.  suffice  to  keep  the  surface  of  things 
si:p/^9tl^,|tf)lxiime4,i9f.ti;-G^ble  corafi;  but  woe.  to  the  nation  which 
in,tf^e  4f  trQPN^>Mi3i;Oot.  been  teught  ta  look  higher- thati  td- 
t\^fi^^^etf]cee»^i^  earthly  sovereigns  or  the  cmactments  df  eaithly 
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Ak*ty\. — Handbook  of  Painting — The\German^  JPImisk^.  qp^] 
Dutch  Schools.     Based  on  the  Handbook  of  Kugler.     By  pr. 
WYligen.     Ttvovols.     1860.  ,   '  1,  ru. 

SpVEN  years  ago  we  noticed  Dr*  Waagen's  three  voluttiiJ'ori 
the  '  Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain.*  ♦  A'fourtli'  volume 
bas  since  completed .  the  Work.  It  is  not  perbaps  -  m^ich  to  say 
in  Dr.  Waagen's.  praise,  that  the.  blundering  criticisms  of  Mr*. 
Cpningham  and  Uie  persistent  malice  of  ^Mr.  Morriii '  Mbore 
b^ve  not  tended  to  $hake  his  authority  as  a  critic  or  to  make  us 
less  mindful  of  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  art  in  England. 

•  Qoaiterly  Review,  No.  188. 
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He  has  now  re-written  Kugler's  *  Handbook  of  the  German, 
Flemish,  and  Dutch  Schools  of  Painting/  adding  to  it  mach 
interesting  new  matter  derived  from  his  own  investigations  and 
from  books  recently  published.  TTie  work,  enlarged  to  two 
volumes,  and  illustrated  by  excellent  woodcuts,  forms  a  valuable 
addition  to  Mr.  Murray's  admirable  series  of  art-manuals. 

As  Director  of  the  Rojal  Gallery  of  Berlin,  and  from  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  principal  art-collections  of  Europe, 
Dr.  Waagen  was  well  qualified  for  the  task  he  has  undertakea 
His  careful  and  laborious  research,  his  quickness  and  accuracy 
of  observation,  and  his  judicious  criticisms  render  the  work  he 
has  produced  eminently  useful,  not  only  to  the  intelligent 
traveller  who  would  seek  profit  and  amusement  in  the  galleries 
of  the  Continent,  but  to  the  collector  and  student  He  has  been 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services,  as  his  translator,  of  the  accom- 
plished lady  who  has  before  introduced  his  literary  labours  to  the 
English  public. 

We  prefer  Dr.  Waagen's  style  to  Kugler's.  The  latter  too 
often  indulges  in  that  vague  German  declamation,  which  ap- 
pears to  those  who  are  not  followers  of  Mr.  Carlyle  to  con- 
sist of  the  very  sitiallest  amount  of  meaning  conveyed  in  the 
largest  possible  number  of  big-sounding  words.  His  criticisms 
frequently  show  an  affectation  of  sentiment  and  an  attempt  at 
discovering  hidden  and  mystic  meanings  in  common  things, 
which  seem  well-nigh  ridiculous  to  the  matter-of-fact  Eng- 
lish reader.  Dr.  Waagen  has  generally  avoided  these  faults  of 
style,  although  he  is  not  always  free  from  them.  For  instance, 
we  fmd  such  a  sentence  as  the  following  in  the  descrrptioit  of  a 
picture  of  St.  John*  the  Baptist : — *  In  the  lively  action  of  the 
last-named  saint  is  sebn  the  energy  which  characterises  German 
sculpture,  while  the  warmly-coloured  head  with  the  aquiline 
nose  shows  a  burning  eagerness  to  bear  witness  to  Him  whose 
symbol,  a  weakly  drawn  lamb,  is  upon  his  arm ' !  (i«  48).  His 
descriptions,  although  perhaps  a  little  dry,  and  sometimes  too 
technical  for  the  general  reader,  are  clear  and  intelligible,  and 
his  observations  just  and  sensible.  They  may  be  depended 
upon,  as  he  tells  us  that  he  has  himself  examined,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  every  picture  he  describes.  If  we  have  any  fault  to 
find  with  the  translator,  it  would  be  for  the  use  of  conven- 
tional art-terms  and  phrases  which  may  be  very  good  German, 
but  da  not  bear  transplantation  into  our  vernacular.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  the  word  *  motive:'  whatever  meaning  may 
attach  to  it  in  German,  it  certainly  does  not  signifv,  in  simple 
ICnglish,  *  the  original  intention  or  the  principle  of  action,  attitude^ 
and  composition  in  a  single  figure  or  group/  notwithstanding  the 
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higli  authority  of  the  English  annotator  of  Kugler's  '  Schools 
of  Painting  in  Italy.**  In  the  volumes  before  us  we  find 
endless  changes  rung  upon  it:  we  have  'angular  motives  in  the 
draperies '  and  '  speaking  motives,'  '  ill-understood  motives/ 
(i.  17),  'violent  and  rather  clumsy  motives'  (i.  38),  'animated 
and  free  motives '  (i.  82),  &c.  &c.  A  German  critic  describes 
a  picture  of  the  death  of  King  Charles  I.  as  '  excellent  in  the 
motives  and  admirable  in  the  execution'  I  '  Singing  angels  show- 
ing a  high  stage  of  development,'  may  answer  to  the  German 
conception  embodied  in  the  stout  winged  messengers  of  the  early 
Teutonic  painters,  or  the  flabby  ncmdescripts  of  Rubens  and  his 
school,  but  the  epithet  of  '  highly  developed '  scarcely  admits,  of 
respectful  application  to  these  sacned  members  of  the  celestial 
hierarchy.  'Objective'  and  'subjective,'. boastfully  paraded  in 
Germanized  English  books,  threaten,  to  our  gveat  discomfort,  to 
become  '  household  words.'  Even  young  ladies  deep  in  German 
philosophy  are  now  taught  to  lisp  them.f 

German  writers  undoubtedly  deserve  the.  credit  of  having  done 
more  than  any  others  to  genendise  and  to  reduce  to  a  system  the 
laws  relating  to  art.  They  have,  indeed,,  canried  this  spirit  of 
generalisation  and  of  analysis  so  far  that  it  is  frequently  fatal  to 
the  exercise  of  the  taste  and  the  imagination.  Their  criticisms 
are  consequently  often  pedantic  and  unsatisfactory  as  regards  the 
highest  merits  of  a  work  of  art,  and  appear  cold  and  unsympa- 
thising  to  the  English  reader.  They  were,  however,  the  first 
to  point  out  the  im.portance  of  art  to  the  philosophical  study  of 
the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and,  consequently,  of  human 
civilization.  They  first  treated  the  fine  arts  as  outward  mani- 
festations of  the  vaidous  phases  of  man's  development  and  of  the 
condition  of  society  at  any  given  period,  showing  how  they. 
followed  the  course  of  this  development,  and  didnqtuin  any 
way  promote  it.  Thus  the  study  of  the  arts  became  invested, 
with  a  double  interest  Whilst  a£brding  exquisite  pleato^e  to 
the  cultivated  taste  and  delightful  and  pure  enjoyment  to<  all^ 
they  furnish,  at  the  same  time,  important  illustrations'  of*  the  * 
history  of  our  race. 

Acting  upon  principles  founded  upon  these  considerations. 
Dr.  Waagen  adopted  in  the  Berlin  Museum  the  system  of  chrono* 
logical  arrangement,  according  to  schools.  The  importance 
he  has  thus  given  to  the  gallery  confided  to  his  care  must  be 
evident  to  every  educated  and  intelligent  man  who  iHlsits  it.     He 

•  Vol,  i.  p.  18. 

t  We  would  suggest  that  a  more  copious  index,  not  confined  to  the  mere  names 
of  artists,  should  be  added  to  Dr.  Waagen's  work :  its  usefslness  would  be  much 
iooreased. 
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has  made  a  collection,  inferior  in  pictures  of  intrinsic  value  to 
others  on  the  Continent,  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  interesting- 
in  Europe.  Although  the  truth  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Berlin  Gallery  has  been  arranged  is  now  generally  recognized, 
they  have  not  been  applied  to  our  National  Gallery.  Yet  no  one 
is  better  qualified  than  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  by  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  art  (in  which  he  is  without 
a  rival),  his  judgment  and  taste,  and  his  general  acquirements, 
to  place  that  collection  upon  a  footing  worthy  of  the  country. 
We  have  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  done  so  long  ago 
had  he  not  been  weighed  down  by  the  fatal  burden  of  trustee 
administration.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Berlin 
Gallery  has  been  brought  together  within  a  very  few  years,  and 
that  had  our  Government,  or  rather  the  trustees,  for  the  blame 
really  rests  with  them,  shown  the  same  enlightened  zeal  and 
knowledge  as  those  who  have  had  the  management  of  the  mag* 
nificcnt  museum  in  the  Prussian  capital,  we  might  have  had  a 
much  finer  and  a  completer  collection. 

Dr.  Waagen  has,  in  the  volumes  before  us,  followed  Kugler 
in  tracing  the  gradual  rise  of  painting  in  the  various  schools 
which  flourished  in  the  three  great  divisions  of  Teutonic  art — 
the  German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch.  Although  the  epithet  of 
*  Teutonic '  may  not  apply  strictly  to  all  the  schools  he  describes, 
yet  we  will  use  it,  in  default  of  a  better,  as  a  convenient  term,  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  which  illustrate  to  the  south  of  the 
Alps  the  other  great  development  of  painting  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
We  propose  to  give  our  readers  a  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of 
this  Teutonic  art. 

The  condition  of  painting,  as  well  as  of  architecture  and 
sculpture,  amongst  the  Italian  and  Teutonic  races — as  amongst 
the  Greeks  and  Romans — has  depended  mainly  upon  that  of  their 
political  liberty  and  their  religious  social  institutions.  A  close 
parallel  may  be  drawn  between  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  in  Italy 
and  in  central  Europe.  In  both  countries  there  were  flourishing 
cities  more  or  less  independent  of  each  other  which  attained, 
chiefly  through  commerce,  great  wealth  and  power.  In  them 
popular  rights  were  long  protected  by  municipal  institutions. 
Their  liberties  were  invaded,  and  gradually  perished,  as  wealth 
and  luxury  made  their  inhabitants  less  sensible  of  the  inesti- 
mable value  of  freedom.  Their  prosperity  and  their  civilization 
declined  with  their  liberties.  The  histories  of  Florence,  Siena, 
Milan,  and  Venice,  almost  find  their  counterpart  in  the  histories 
of  Cologne,  Augsburg,  Antwerp,  and  Brussels.  It  is  specially 
remarkable  that  the  only  two  countries  in  Europe  which  could 
furnish  this  contrast  were,  at  the  same  time,  the  only  two  in 
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which  independent  fonns  of  art  flourished.  Each  city  had  its 
school  of  painting,  which  rose  and  fell  with  its  freedom  and 
prosperity.  There  is,  however,  this  difference  in  the  history  of 
painting  in  Italy  and  in  central  Europe,  that,  from  the  revival  of 
the  arts  in  the  13th  century,  Italy  was  always  about  one  century 
in  advance,  although  the  process  and  stages  of  development  were 
very  nearly  the  same  in  Both  countries. 

•fudging  from  the  illuminations  of  MSS.  of  the  9th  to  the 
13th  centuries,  and  from  the  bronze  gates  of  Hildesheim  and 
Augsburg  Cathedra}^  of  the  beginning  of  the  11th,  the  arts  had 
fallen  less  low  in  Germ,any  than  they  had  in  Italy  previous  to 
the  great  revival.  ,  The  jiofluence  ,of  Koman  art  Jio^g  lingc^^ed 
in  the  centre  of  Europe,. as, in  England  apd  Ireland*  It:Ha4 
degenerated,  it  is  true,  into  f  .very  ^de\.  imitation  of  classic 
forms,  but  still  the  .clai^MC  .el^ppie<^t,w,a9  t^jQi  .certain  extent  pre- 
servedt,'  Its  development .  into  x^w  .fprma,  depended  upon  the 
nature  of  the  advanci|)g  civilization:  of  the  Teutoipc  races^ 
This  was  the  so-called  ^  Qothic  c^ivilization,'  which  consisted  of 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  northern  races  fashioning 
themselves  under  tb^  joint,  influence  of  Christianity  and  the 
remains  of  Roman,  civilu^iqn,,  In  the  8th  and  9th  centuries, 
when  t^  last  tcadil^ipnary  forms  of  Roman  art  were  se^n  in 
the  n^uml  decpir^itions  |of  -the  great  basilicas  of  Rome,  Ravei^ia 
and  MilWt  Charl^i^^^gne  adorned  his  cathedral  at  Aix-Ia-Cha- 
pelle  with  jnoiaif:;)!,  ap4  ^i*  P^l^^^^  vi^  wall-paintings.  On  the 
doiiie  ^f,ft^  cbur^j^  wjexe.the  four-and-twenty  elders  offering  their 
crowtt8iilo.,Chjist|^p;tJut>ne4:in  gjory-r-a  common  subject  Qu  the 
roof  of  the  apse  of  Italistn  churches  of  the  sanie  period  ;-7r0n 
ikk^  W^Uft  of  the  p^Q^s  ife^  the  exploit^,  pfith^Jopigh^^Eroppror 
lu^fielf^  .and  .of  his.  warriorS)  besideis(:vafipi)i^  spex^s  fron^  Roman 
.li^tory.  We  may  form  tsome  idea  of.  thq.^tyl^^pf  tbejse  piptures 
frpm  the  Frankisb  miniatures  of  the  fame  epoch.  .The.genf^ral 
d^gli  setained  traoes  oi  its  classic  origin,,  and  wfis.  ;)ot  wiithoUt 
J9,iaertaiamerit;  but  thatechnicf^  eiqecution  w^s  probably  b^^- 
Immto^s  in  the  extreme.  ^    ... 

.Jin  the  10th  and  Uth  centuries  the.  classic  types  oi^  fyjm 
mid  composition  gradually  disappeared  before  the  influence  of 
the  Teutonic  spirit,  working  out  a  new  civilization  based  upon, 
though  not  copied  from,  that  of  Rome,  and  which,  seeking  an 
expression  of  its  own  in  art,  soon  produced  important  monu- 
ments. There  arose  in  England,  Normandy,  and  Germany, 
cathedrals  and  othf r  ^edifices  far  exceeding  in  the  grandeur  of 
their  designs,  in  the  richness  of  their  ornaments,  and  in  the 
beauty  of  their  sculptures,  any   contemporary  buildings  to  the 
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aouth  of  the  Alps.     It  was  the  torn  of  the  North  to  inflaenoe 
the  South — ^to  repay  the  debt  it  owed. 

Unfortunately,  nearly  all  the  wall-paintings,  as  well  as  moveable 
pictures,  of  this  period  have  periidied.  We  are  again  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  miniatures  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  state  of 
art.  Upon  them,  however,  the  most  skilful  painters  were  em- 
ployed. Dr.  Waagen  has  given  a  short  account  of  the  most 
important  Amongst  them  are  the  Bamberg  MSS.  (1084)9  with 
their  gorgeous  bindings  of  carved  and  jewelled  ivory,*  now  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Munich.  In  them  the  grand  and  essential 
types  of  the  classic  style — the  just  proportions  of  the  human 
figure,  and  the  broad  and  artistic  delineation  of  drapery,  debased 
as  they  may  have  been  by  the  German  artists,  but  still  traceable 
in  their  rudest  works — have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The 
characteristics  of  Teutonic  art  are  now  strongly  defined.  Natme 
is  copied  in  her  lowest  and  most  vulgar  rather  than  in  her  highest 
and  best  features.  The  human  figure  is  hideously  distorted  in 
form  and  countenance.  The  folds  of  the  draperies  are  small  and 
angular,  the  arrangement  of  the  figures  rude  and  conventional. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  already  trace  that  attempt  at  elaborate 
minuteness  of  execution,  that  feeling  for  rich  colour,  and  that 
desire  to  impart  strong  individuality  of  character,  which  after- 
wards eminently  distinguished  the  Van  Eycks  and  their  school. 
In  the  architectural  backgrounds  and  in  allegorical  figures  intro- 
duced into  sacred  subjects — as  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  ocean 
— ^the  influence  of  ^e  classic  and  heathen  civilisation  and 
mythology  is  still  distinguishable. 

During  the  11th  century  painting  throughout  the  whole  of 
central  Europe,  whether  in  Germany  or  the  Netherlands,  had 
nearly  the  same  leading  characteristics.  Very  slight  differences 
of  colour  and  technical  execution  enable  Uxe  practised  con- 
noisseur to  distinguish  between  different  schools :  the  element  is 
the  same  in  all.  We  see  the  same  Teutonic  spirit  struggling 
through  the  debased  remains  of  Roman  civilization,  and  seek* 
ing  in  art  an  expression  coinciding  with  the  development 
of  German  and  Flemish  nationality,  and  with  the  intellectual 
and  political  progress  of  the  northern  races.  But  the  con- 
dition of  the  arts  oscillated,  as  it  were,  with  that  of  the  people. 
In  the  middle  and  latter  half  of  the  11th  century,  when  Germany, 
during  the  long  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  was  a  prey  to  anarchy,  the 
progress   of  painting   was   not  only   stopped,    but  a  backward 

*  The  Wory  csirings  are  of  a  higher  style  of  art  than  the  illnmiiistloiis,  and 
are  probably  of  an  earlier  date.    They  shoir  a  strong  olastie  influeace. 
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morement  may  be  detected.  During  the  12tb,  and  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  ISth,  there  ig  rapid  advance,  keeping  pace  with 
that  of  popular  liberty.  These  changes  must  again  be  sought 
for  in  the  illuminations  of  MSS.  and  in  some  rare  irory  carvings 
— a  class  of  works  which  furnish  important  evidence  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  fine  arts  during  the  middle  ages.  *  The  tendancy 
of  Teutonic  art  now  becomes  well  defined.  It  is  separat- 
ing itself  in  its  leading  principles  more  and  more  from  classic 
art,  and  taking  a  new  direction  of  its  own.  Its  prominent 
features  are  a  remarkable  energy,  and  the  attempt  to  give 
individuality  by  striking  contrasts  and  exaggerated  expres- 
sion. Human  feelings  and  emotions  are  Indicated  by  contorted 
action  and  violent  gesticulation ;  vice  and  wickedness  by  hideous 
distortion  of  the  human  countenance  and  by  absurd  carica- 
ture of  the  human  form.  There  is  an  absence  of  almost  all 
attempt  to  portmy  noble  and  elevated  sentiment  or  calm  dignity. 
The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  latter  Teutonic  schools 
are  already  clearly  indicated — ^the  individuality  of  the  heads  of 
the  Van  Eycks,  the  minuteness  of  finish  of  Memling,  the  subtle 
observation  of  nature  of  Holbein,  the  low  bufibonery  and  vulgar 
wit  of  Teniers,  and  the  grotesque  earnestness  of  Albert  Durer. 

A  few  paintings,  belonging  to  the  18th  century,  are  still  seen 
in  the  churches  of  Germany.  Such  are  the  elaborate  series 
of  Scripture  subjects  on  the  wooden  roof  of  St.  Michael  at 
Hildesheim,  and  the  wall-pictures  of  the  transept  of  the  cathedral 
at  Brunswick.  These  works,  as  well  as  the  illuminations  of 
MSS.  of  the  same  period,  are  in  advance,  both  in  design 
and  execution,  of  any  contemporary  remains  in  Italy.  This 
opinion  may  be  at  variance  with  the  assertions  of  Italian 
writers  on  art  from  Vasari  downwards,  but  it  appears  to  us 
capable  of  proof.  Teutonic  art  of  this  age  shows,  with  all  its 
rudeness,  a  far  more  vigorous  and  original  conception  than  that 
of  Italy.  The  more  the  subject  is  investigated,  the  more  clearly 
will  it  appear,  that  the  revival  of  the  arts  in  that  country  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  northern  or  Teutonic  ele- 
ment which  had  crossed  the  Alps.  We  have  pointed  out  in  a 
previous  article  how  the  architecture  of  Italy  was  affected  by  itf 

Whilst  the  introduction  of  Gothic  architecture  into  Italy  gave 
a  great  impulse  to  wall-painting,  in  central  Europe  it  bad 
precisely  the  contrary  effect.  TTiis  arose  from  the  peculiar 
modifications  it  underwent  in  the  south,   to  adapt   it  to   the 

*  This  may  be  seen  in  the  Taloible  oollection  of  casta  of  ivoTy^canriogs,  ex- 
tending from  the  Soman  period  down  to  the  15th  centaiy»  published  by  the  Arundel 
Society. 
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climate  and  to  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  the  pec^dcs. 
Amongst  the  northern  races  the  principal  masses,  suck  as  die 
side  walls  of  the  interior,  were  broken  by  innumerable  columiis, 
or  were  pierced  by  ample  windows  filled  with  painted  glass. 
The  vaulted  ceilings  were  covered  with  a  network  of  intricate 
tracery.  Scarcely  a  foot  of  stone  was  left  without  its  sculpCiired 
ornament  In  the  Gothic  edifices  of  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  laige 
flat  surfaces  were  left  To  exclude  the  glaring  light  of  the  sonthem 
sun,  windows  were  comparatively  few  and  small.  Painting  took 
the  place  of  carved  decoration.  Hence  when  the  forms  o{ 
Gothic  architecture  prevailed  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands, 
wall-painting,  that  branch  of  the  art  which  leads  to  the  noblest 
development  of  form,  and  offers  the  widest  field  for  the  exercise  of 
the  imagination,  became  altogether  secondary,  except  for  the 
object  of  mere  subordinate  ornamentation.  It  was  in  the  altar> 
piece  that  religious  subjects  were  chiefly  represented  for  devo- 
tional and  instructive  purposes.  In  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  the 
necessity  for  painting  blank  walls  felt  by  men  who  revelled  in 
colour,  and  who  were  eminently  susceptible  of  being  excited  by 
the  representation  of  Scriptural  subjects,  led  to  the  general  intro- 
duction of  wall-painting  on  the  largest  scale.  The  sides  of  churches 
were  covered  with  vast  pictures  of  a  religious  nature ;  and  the 
greatest  painters  of  the  day,  in  consequence  of  the  demand, 
devoted  their  genius  to  this  branch  of  their  art  Easel-pictures 
became  of  subordinate  value.  This  led  to  the  great  advance  in 
painting  in  Italy  during  the  13th  and  beginning  of  the  14th  ceo- 
tury.  The  order  of  things  was  now  reversed.  Henceforward  it 
was  Italy  that  influenced  Teutonic  art.  And  this  change  cxh^ 
responded  with  the  progress  of  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  two 
races.  In  Italy  the  northern  element  had  become  thoroughly 
absorbed  into  the  Italian,  serving  to  give  it  fresh  life,  which  di^ 
played  itself  in  the  marvellous  intellectual  and  political  r^ene- 
ration  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries. 

,  Dr.  Waagen,  we  think,  goes  much  too  far  when  he  claims  f<nr 
Netherlandish  painting  ^freedom  from  all  foreign  influence, 
exhibiting  to  us  the  contrast  between  the  natural  feeling  of  the 
Greek  and  of  the  German  races  in  this  department  of  art — ^these 
two  races  being  the  chief  representatives  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
ancient  and  the  modem  world,  and  exhibiting  the  contrast  in  a 
purity  and  distinctness  not  traceable  in  any  other  form  *  (i.  51). 
In  Italy  the  Christian  art  of  the  middle  ages  was  classic  art 
modified  by  die  Teutonic  influence  resulting  from  the  great 
infusion  of  northern  blood  into  the  Italian  races.  In  central 
Europe,  on  the  contrary,  the  contemporary  Christian  art  was 
based  upon  the  Teutonic  element,  modified  in  the  first  instance 
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by  the  direct  influence  and  traditions  of  the  old  Roman  and 
heathen  civilization,  and  subsequently  by  the  Italian  or  revived 
classic  civilization,  which  rapidly  spread  to  the  north  of  the  Alps  in 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

The  distinctive  character  of  Teutonic  Christian  art  is  especially 
seen  in  the  representation  of  Scripture  events.  Although  the 
Flemish  and  German  artist  may  have  looked  upon  sacred  per- 
sons and  subjects  with  the  same  reverence  and  religious  awe  as 
the  Italian  painter,  yet  when  he  came  to  paint  them,  he  could  not 
resist  the  tendency  io  bring  them  to  the  lowest  human  level  by 
the  coarsest  realistic  treatment  The  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  the 
Prophets,  the  Saints,  and  all  the  hierarchy  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  became  in  his  pictures  nothing  more  than  ordinary 
human  beings,  usually  of  the  ugliest  and  most  vulgar  ^pe.  His 
object  was  to  give  mere  individuality  to  the  characters  repre- 
sented, and  not  to  attempt  to  carry  out  any  ideal  conception  of 
them.  The  great  Italian  painters  adopted  oppositjie  principles. 
Even  when  the  grand  conventional  style  of  the  14th  century  gave 
way  to  the  more  realistic  treatment  of  the  15th,  the  types  were 
selected  and  idealised,  and  the  painter  strove  to  embody  an  ele- 
vated and  poetic  conception  of  the  persons  and  scenes  he  had  to 
represent.  The  fact  is,  there  has  ever  been  a  traditional  influence 
essentially  classic  and  pagan  in  the  Roman  Catholicism  of  Italy, 
All  its  ceremonies,  pomps,  and  observances  show  it.  The  Italian 
painters  have  consequently  invested  Christian  art  with  something 
of  the  refinement  and  grace  of  ancient  classic  art  and  Greek 
mythology.  Among  the  Teutonic  races  this  religious  influence  has 
never  existed.  If  any  heathen  influence  remained,  it  was  derived 
from  the  wild  and  mysterious  legends  bom  in  the  icy  fogs  of  the 
north.  At  any  rate,  the  imagination  which  invented  those 
strange  and  unearthly  tales  also  fashioned  the  representation  of 
the  sacred  legends  of  Christianity. 

One  of  the  first  characteristics  of  the  Teutonic  schools  was  the 
early  pursuit  of  landscape-painting  as  a  separate  branch  of  the 
art  A  minute  copy  x>f  inanimate  nature  must  always  be  more 
interesting  than  a  minute  representation  of  the  human  form. 
Whilst  vice,  disease,  toil,  and  the  endless  influences  of  artificial 
life  have  degraded  from  its  perfect  type  so  large  a  portion  of 
mankind,  the  works  of  nature  beyond  man's  control  for  ever  retain 
their  beauty,  freshness,  and  purity — the  clouds  with  their  ever- 
changing  forms  and  ever-varying  hues,  the  sky  with  the  golden 
glow  of  the  sunset  and  the  tender  twilight  of  the  dawn,  the  earth 
with  its  countless  flowers  and  its  waving  trees,  the  sea  with  its 
sunny  gleam  and  its  rippling  blue.  In  Nature  there  is  indeed 
nothing  so  humble  and  so  mean  as  to  be  unworthy  of  our  interest 
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and  our  wonder.  But  in  her  works  there  are  degrees  of  beautjr  * 
and  in  representing  them,  the  difference  between  ihe  Teutonic  and 
Italian  painter  lies  in  the  selection,  preciselj  as  it  does  in  the  selec- 
tion of  human  types.  The  one,  true  to  his  instincts,  paints  that 
which  he  sees  before  him  without  choice,  and  without  attempting 
to  combine  those  features  which  may  be  brought  together  without 
departing  from  the  truth,  and  which,  from  skilful  contrast,  pn>- 
duce  the  greatest  impression  upon  the  mind ;  the  other  seeitt  to 
unite  them  in  one  beautiful  whole,  in  harmony  with  the  scene  or 
event  he  wishes  to  represent,  and  the  sentiments  he  desires  to  call 
forth.  Thus,  whilst  in  the  religious  pictures  of  the  German  and 
Flemish  schools  the  minutest  architectural  and  other  details  are 
executed  with  an  astonishing  nicety,  they  form  no  really  essen* 
tial  part  of  the  picture,  and  add  nothing  to  the  impreasioa 
which  the  event  portrayed  may  be  calculated  to  make  upon  the 
spectator. 

Whilst  in  ^he  14th  century  Giotto,  Memmi,  Orcagna,  the  Loren* 
Eetti,  and  the  many  masters  of  the  Italian  schools,  were  covering 
the  walls  of  churches  and  town-halls  with  those  great  works  which, 
however  deficient  in  the  highest  technical  qualities,  have  never 
been  surpassed  in  purity  and  elevation  of  conception  and  in  poetry 
of  invention,  Flemish  art  can  scarcely  show  one  painter  of  any 
note.  Dr.  Waagen  can  mention  only  three  paintings  of  this 
period.  In  one  of  them,  '  Christ  Blessing  Joan  of  Constantinople,' 
a  wall-picture  in  the  Hospital  of  La  Beloque,  at  Ghent,  tlie 
Saviour  wears  the  dress  of  like  day,  with  hunting-cap  and  feather 
--a  curious  example  of  the  early  tendency  of  the  school  to  treat 
every  subject,  however  sacred,  in  the  most  realistic  manner.  A 
more  ideal  character,  showing  apparently  some  Italian  influ* 
ence,  is  given  to  the  paintings  on  an  altar-chest  at  Dijon,  exe- 
cuted at  the  very  end  of  the  century  by  one  Melchior  Breeder* 
lain,  a  Fleming.  This  Melchior,  and  one  Jean  de  Hassell,  an 
illuminator  of  MSS.,  are  the  only  two  painters  of  this  period 
whose  names  have  been  preserved. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  German  schools  was  that  of 
Colc^e,  as  it  has  a  continuous  history,  and  preserves  its  peculiar 
features  for  nearly  three  centuries.*  It  appears  to  have  exercised 
no  small  influence  over  painting  in  many  parti  of  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands.  The  spirit  of  Italian  art  is  seen  in  its  earliest 
existing  works,  especially  in  the  conventional  arrangement  and 
action  in  representations  of  the  Holy  Family^  The  colouring, 
particularly  in  the  flesh,  has  the  warmth  of  the  Sienese  sc1kx>1^ 

^  The  histonr  of  thU  school  can  be  best  traced  in  the  interesting  public  gaUfliy 
at  Cologne,  and  in  the  cabinets  assigned  to  a  chronological  arrangement  of  the 
works  of  its  principal  masterti  in  the  fine  eoUection  at  Munich. 
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ftnd  that  *  sfomato,'  or  misty  fusion  of  the  tints,  which  is  alto- 
gether Italian.  The  folds  of  the  draperies  are  rounded  and 
natural,  and  not  angular  and  artificial.  Much  intercourse  must 
then  have  existed,  no  doubt  by  means  of  commerce,  between  this 
great  trading  city  and  Italy.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
builders  of  Cologne,  whose  fame  extended  through  Europe,  may 
have  visited  Italy,  and  have  brought  back  Italian  paintings,  or 
have  learnt  the  methods  then  practised  in  Italy ;  or  that  Italian 
architects,  such  as  the  masonic  fraternity  of  Como,  may  have 
visited  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  oldest  works  of  the  school 
belong  to  the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century.  The  name  of  one 
master  had  been  preserved  by  a  tradition,  recently  confirmed  by 
the  discovery  of  an  entry  in  a  chronicle  of  Limburg,  written  in 
1880.  *  About  that  time,'  says  the  chronicler,  *  there  was  a 
painter  in  Cologne  called  Wilhelm,  who  was  considered  the  best 
master  in  all  Germanland,  and  painted  every  man  of  Whatever 
form  as  if  he  were  alive.'  Upon  this  Meister  Wilhelm  is  fathered 
every  picture  of  the  period.  One  or  two  in  the  public  gallery  at 
Cologne,  attributed  to  him,  have  a  deep  religious  sentiment,  a 
tender  and  lovely  colour,  and  a  simple  innocent  expression,  which 
remind  us  of  the  works  of  Fra  Angelico.  In  the  15th  century 
the  best  representative  of  the  school  was  one  Stephan  Lothener, 
familiarly  called  Meister  Stephan,  a  man  of  great  consideration 
in  his  time,  as  we  learn  from  the  records  of  his  native  city. 
There  is  a  charming  little  picture  by  him  in  the  Cologne  Gallery 
— ^the  Virgin  and  Child  in  a  bower  of  roses,  surrounded  by  a 
flight  of  graceful  angels — full  of  delicate  feeling  and  a  very 
rainbow  of  tender  hues.  But  the  work  which  best  shows 
his  powers  is  the  altarpiece  in  the  Cathedral.  Albert  Durer 
notes,  in  his  journal,  uiat  he  paid  two  silver  pennies  to  have 
its  folding-doors  unlocked,  a  fee  which  is  still  exacted  from 
the  traveller.  The  highest  qualities  of  the  Cologne  school 
are  here  united  with  those  of  the  school  of  the  Van  Eycks. 
The  Virgin  and  Child,  the  female  figures,  and  the  worshipping 
kings,  are  marked  by  a  beauty  and  elevation  of  type  which, 
inferior  as  it  may  be  to  that  of  the  Italian  painters,  would 
seem  almost  beyond  the  Teutonic  conception  of  womanly  beauty 
and  manly  dignity.  At  the  same  time  the  jewelled  robes  and 
ornaments,  the  golden  armour,  and  a  thousand  beautiful  details, 
show  a  marvellous  technical  skill.  The  brilliancy  of  the  colour- 
ing, still  bright  and  transparent  after  the  lapse  of  four  centuries 
— approaching  in  splendour,  as  Dr.  Waagen  observes,  the  effects 
of  Venetian  oil-painting — proves  to  what  perfection  *  tempera,' 
when  well  understood,  may  be  carried.  The  '  Last  Judgment,' 
in   the  public  gallery,  attributed  to  Stephan,    betrays,   in  the 
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disgusting  depravity  of  its  forms,  and  in  vulgar  coarseness 
of  expression,  the  tendency  of  his  national  character.  The 
last  painter  of  any  importance  who  represented  the  school 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century.  He  curiously 
attempted  to  reconcile  its  older  forms  with  the  modem  Italian  in- 
fluence. His  name  is  unknown.  One  of  his  principal  pictures, 
the  ^  Death  of  the  Virgin,'  in  the  Cologne  Gallery,  in  parts  sug- 
gests an  imitation  of  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

Passing  over  the  other  schools  which  flourished  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury and  the  early  part  of  the  15th  in  Germany,  and  produced 
painters  whose  names  and  works  have  for  the  most  part  perished, 
let  us  turn  to  that  of  the  Netherlands,  which  now  took  a  direction 
of  its  own,  and  carrying  to  the  highest  perfection  the  true  qualities 
of  Teutonic  art  furnishes  us  its  best  examples.  As  in  Italy  a  long^ 
succession  of  painters  led  to  Giotto,  so  in  the  Netherlands  there  was 
a  gradual  development  of  painting  culminating  in  the  Van  Eycks* 
These  great  masters  hold  in  Teutonic  art  tibe  same  place  that 
Cimabue  and  Giotto  hold  in  Italian.  It  is  as  difficult  to  trace  the 
history  of  Netherlandish  painting  before  Hubert  Van  Eyck,  as 
that  of  Italian  painting  before  Cimabue,  except  in  the  illumina- 
tions of  M SS.  and  by  die  study  of  contemporary  sculpture.  Bj 
carefully  comparing  these  Dr.  Waagen  has  been  able  to  give  a 
very  interesting  sketch  of  the  subject. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  fame  of  Hubert  Van  Eyck,  his 
master  is  not  known.  It  is  conjectured  that  he  learnt  his  art 
from  one  John  of  Bruges,  a  very  skilful  illuminator.  There 
was,  however,  a  whole  family  of  painters  of  the  name,  and  Hubert 
was  not  the  first  of  them.  One  Joes  Van  Eyck  and  Margaret 
his  wife  were  admitted  to  the  guild  of  painters  of  Ghent  twenty- 
one  years  before  Hubert.  They  may  have  been  his  father  and 
mother.  The  family,  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century, 
appears  to  have  consisted  of  three  brothers  and  a  sister.  The 
eldest  brother,  Hubert,  is  believed  to  have  been  bom  in  1366  at 
Maaseyck,  a  small  town  near  Maestricht  The  second,  the  well- 
known  Jan  or  John,  was  bom  some  years  later ;  according  to  Dr. 
Waagen,  in  1396.  Of  the  youngest  Lambert,  nothing  is  known* 
Dr.  Waagen  attributes  to  him,  but  doubtfully,  a  picture  now  in  a 
private  collection  at  Louvain.  Margaret,  the  sister,  followed  the 
calling  of  her  brothers,  and  attained  to  great  repute  in  it ;  but 
none  of  her  works  remain.  She  is  believed  to  have  been  an 
excellent  miniature  painter,  and  some  of  the  illuminations  to 
a  fine  MS.  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris  are  attributed  to 
her.  Hubert  was  probably  the  teacher  of  his  brothers  and  sister 
in  his  art. 

Hubert's  fame  has  been  eclipsed  by  that  of  Jan  Van  Eyck, 
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wHose  name  has  been  so  widely  connected  with  the  discovery  of 
oil-painting.  But  Dr.  Waagen  has  shown,  with  Kugler,  that  he 
was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  his  brother.  He  had  a  more  ele- 
vated conception  of  character  and  a  more  poetic  imagination. 
The  great  step  made  by  Hubert  in  painting  was  in  the  technical 
part ;  in  depth,  brilliancy  and  harmony  of  colour,  and  in  the  con- 
sequent power  of  representing  objects  with  wonderful  truthful- 
ness. In  these  qualities  he  surpassed  the  Italian  painters  of 
his  time.  This  success  he  partly  owed  to  the  improved  use  of 
oil  as  a  medium.  In  composition  both  he  and  his  brother 
John  adhered  to  the  conventional  arrangement  still  prevailing 
in  the  Netherlands  and  Germany.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
Hubert's  pictures,  'The  Triumph  of  the  Church,'  now  in  the 
museum  of  S.  Trinidad  at  Madrid,  calls  to  mind  by  its  com- 
position and  conception  the  frescoes  of  the  previous  century  in 
the  Spagnuola  chapel  at  Florence. 

In  the  celebrated  altar-piece  of  *  The  Worship  of  the  Lamb,' 
painted  by  the  two  brothers  for  the  cathedral  of  S.  Bavon  at 
Ghent,*  are  united  all  the  highest  qualities  of  the  first  period  of 
Teutonic  art     In  the  beginning  of  the  century  in  which  it  was 

Einted  a  vast  commerce,  and  a  consequent  spread  of  wealth  and 
urning,  were  rapidly  leading  to  that  love  of  liberty  which  ended 
in  the  glorious  struggle  recently  described  with  so  much  graphic 
power  by  Mr.  Motley.  Flanders  and  the  Netherlands  were  in 
advance,  in  civilization  and  desire  for  freedom,  of  Germany, 
then  distracted  by  civil  wars.  It  was  a  natural  consequence 
that  they  should  take  the  lead  in  the  arts.  The  principal  seat 
of  the  Netherlandish  school  of  painting  changed  with  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  trade  and  wealth;  from  Bruges  to  Antwerp, 
and  from  Antwerp  to  the  free  cities  of  Holland.  The  greatest 
work  of  the  school,  ^  The  Adoration  of  the  Lamb,'  was  painted 
for  a  representative  of  Netherlandish  civilization,  the  burgo- 
master of  the  then  rich  and  flourishing  city  of  Ghent,  Judocus 
Vyts. 

In  this  picture  the  spiritual  and  conventional  art  of  the 
middle  ages  was  probably  carried  to  as  high  a  degree  of  per- 
fection as  the  Teutonic  artist  was  able  to  attain.  In  parts 
indeed,  especially  in  the  magnificent  representations  of  the 
Almighty,  the  Virgin,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  now  unani- 
mously assigned  to  Hubert,  there  is  a  severe  grandeur  of  ex- 

•  Fart  of  this  great  pietaret  indading  the  Adoration  of  the  Lamb  and  the 
Adam  and  Etc,  is  still  preserved  at  Ghent.  The  upper  panels  with  the  magnificent 
figures  of  the  Almighty,  the  Virgin  and  the  Baptist,  the  Singing  Angels,  and  the 
two  portraits  are  in  the  Koyal  Gallery  of  Berlin.  The  rest  of  the  picture,  representing 
the  Torments  of  the  Damned,  has  been  lost. 

pression, 
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pression,  an  elevation  of  conception,  and  even  a  stately  beauty 
of  tjrpe,  which  approach  the  masterpieces  of  the  Italian  schools, 
and  suggest  a  comparison  with  the  works  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  But  in  spite  of  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  these 
figures,  the  judgment  and  feelings  may  be  misled  and  influenced 
by  the  Teutonic  tendency  to  realistic  coarseness  of  expression 
and  type  in  other  parts  of  the  picture.  It  is  on  this  account,  no 
doubt,  that  so  eminent  a  critic  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  dismisses 
this  great  work  with  a  passing  remark  upon  its  technical  qualities. 
Indeed  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  struck  with  admiration  at  the 
harmony  and  richness  of  its  colouring,  and  the  wonderful  skill 
displayed  in  its  minutest  details ;  whilst  his  taste  was  shocked  by 
the  Teutonic  element,  so  opposed  in  spirit  to  that  which  had  in- 
spired the  Italian  masters  whose  works  he  had  so  carefully  studied 
and  imitated. 

Whilst  Hubert  displays  his  genius  in  the  conception  of  the 
figures  we  have  mentioned,  John  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  in 
the  portraits  of  Judocus  Vyts  and  his  wife.  The  likenesses  are 
evidently  of  the  utmost  fidelity.  There  is  no  attempt  to  give 
elevation  of  character,  without  sacrifice  of  truth,  by  suppressing 
or  softening  insignificant  and  meaningless  details.  We  have 
before  us  to  the  very  life  the  cunning  old  burgomaster,  with  an 
eye  never  shut  to  business,  as  crafty  and  as  obstinate  as  the  repre- 
sentatives  of  his  class  were  in  Leicester's  day.  Every  pimple  on 
his  ruddy  cheek  and  every  furrow  on  his  stolid  brow  are  duly 
recorded.  Every  hair  of  the  fur  which  lines  his  ample  garment 
may  almost  be  counted.  And  yet,  with  all  this  minuteness  of 
detail,  everything  is  •  in  keeping '  and  in  perfect  harmony. 

Although  Hubert  had  been  the  first  to  use  the  improved 
method  of  oil,  it  was  by  the  works  of  John  that  it  became  known 
in  Italy,  and  produced  so  great  a  change  in  the  technical  part  of 
painting.  John  consequently  enjoys  the  fame  of  having  been 
the  discoverer.  They  both  had  the  same  remarkable  command 
over  the  brush,  and  the  same  facility  of  execution,  which  render 
their  works  of  the  highest  artistic  value. 

John,  more  than  Hubert,  influenced  the  Netherlandish  school. 
His  fondness  for  minute  detail,  the  sharp  abrupt  folds  of  his  dra- 
pery, and  his  realistic  conception  of  sacred  personages,  were  easy 
of  imitation,  and,  like  all  peculiarities,  soon  degenerated  in  others 
into  mannerism.  Their  exaggeration  became  the  characteristic 
features  of  Teutonic  art  His  numerous  imitators  hold  the  same 
place  in  Central  Europe  during  the  15th,  and  part  of  the  16th  cen« 
tury,  as  those  of  Giotto  did  in  Italy  for  one  hundred  years  after  his 
death.  His  influence  is  more  or  less  evident  upon  every  painter, 
whether  of  Germany  or  the  Netherlands,  during  this  period.    It 

may, 
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may,  indeed,  be  said  to  have  lasted  nearly  a  century  longer,  until 
the  new  style  had  been  completely  established  by  Rubens. 

The  most  important  of  the  scholars  of  John  Van  Eyck  were 
Dierick  Stuerbout,  Roger  Van  der  Weyden  the  elder,  and  Hugo 
Van  der  Goes.  Stuerbout's  works  have  f  i*equently  been  confounded 
with  those  of  Memling,  to  which  they  bear  some  resemblance, 
chiefly  in  a  certain  solemnity  given  to  religious  subjects,  without 
departure  from  the  pure  realistic  tendency  of  the  school.  His 
backgrounds  especially,  although  executed  with  a  wonderful 
minuteness,  have  sometimes  a  very  grand  and  impressive  effect, 
as  in  a  small  picture  in  the  Munich  Gallery,  representing  'the 
Betrayal  of  Christ,'  in  which  the  yellow  moon,  past  her  full, 
gleams  from  the  dark  sky  and  sheds  a  pale  light  over  a  gloomy 
landscape  and  a  crowd  with  torches  advancing  towards  the 
Saviour. 

Roger  Van  der  Weyden  the  Elder,  better  known  as  Roger  of 
Bruges,  and  celebrated  by  Giovanni  Sanzio  in  his  poem  as  one 
of  the  glories  of  Flemish  art,  both  travelled  and  painted  in  Italy. 
But  his  eenius  was  too  Flemish  to  be  influenced  by  what  he  saw 
there.  Yet  he  must  have  been  in  Florence  when  Ghiberti  and 
Donatello  by  their  sculptures,  and  Masaccio  and  Fra  Filippo 
Lippi  by  their  paintings,  were  fashioning  the  new  school  of 
Italian  art.  His  great  skill  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  colouring 
no  doubt  attracted  their  attention,  and  widi  the  reputation 
he  had  obtained  in  his  own  country  contributed  to  spread  the 
technical  principles  of  the  Van  Eycks  in  Italy,  as  it  had  already 
done  in  central  Europe.  The  National  Gallery  has  lately  ac- 
quired an  excellent  work  by  him — an  Entombment  of  Christ, 
painted  on  cloth.  It  affords  a  striking  example  of  his  power 
of  conveying  earnest  and  truthful  sentiment  by  vulgar  types, 
and  with  the  coarse  mannerism  of  his  school.  Hugo  Van 
der  Goes  helped  to  spread  the  influence  of  Flemish  art  in  Italy. 
He  was  employed  by  a  distinguished  Florentine  family,  the 
Portinari,  to  paint  an  altarpiece  for  the  church  of  the  Hospital 
of  S.  Maria  Nuova,  which  they  had  founded.  A  little  picture 
by  him  in  the  Munich  Gallery— St  John  in  the  Island  of  Patmos 
— shows  that  he  was  not  deficient  in  poetry  of  conception  and 
depth  of  feeling, 

but  the  painter  who  after  the  Van  Eycks  carried  to  the  highest 

Exfection  the  peculiar  qualities  of  this  school  was  Hans  Memling. 
e  was  removed  by  a  whole  generation  from  them,  but  had  been 
taught  their  principles  by  Roger  Van  der  Weyden.  His  genius 
was  essentially  Flemish.  But  the  love  of  the  most  minute  imita- 
tion of  common  nature,  and  ^the  realistic  spirit  which  worked 
without  selection  of  types,  were  modified  in  him  by  a  strong 

feeling 
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feeling  for  beauty  and  grace.  He  was  thus  led  to  soften  some 
of  the  harsher  and  coarser  features  of  the  Van  Ejck  school. 
His  draperies  are  less  angular  and  artificial  in  the  folds;  his 
delineation  of  the  human  form  is  less  hard  and  dry ;  the  ex- 
pression of  his  heads  less  vulgar  and  commonplace ;  his  compo- 
sitions less  conventional.  Still  he  never  attains  the  real  dignity 
and  elevation  of  expression,  the  graceful  flow  of  line,  and  har- 
monious symmetry  of  Italian  art  He  had  unrivalled  powers 
of  representing  upon  the  very  smallest  scale,  and  with  a  deli- 
cacy of  execution  seemingly  almost  beyond  the  reach,  of  the 
human  hand  or  the  human  eye,  events  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  variety,  and  often  scenes  of  deep  feeling  and  solenm  grandeur. 
He  carried  miniature-painting  to  a  perfection  that  no  other  artist 
has  attained,  as  in  the  celebrated  Breviary  in  the  Library  of 
S.  Mark  at  Venice.  A  vast  number  of  illuminations  adorn  this 
magnificent  volume.  Tliey  are  not  all  by  M emling.  Associated 
with  him  were  two  artists,  natives  of  Ghent,  Lieven  de  Witte  and 
Gerhart,  inferior  to  him,  but  still  of  no  ordinary  merit  Mem- 
ling's  work  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  refined  expression  of 
the  heads,  by  a  certain  grace,  and  by  the  details  of  architecture, 
of  landscape,  of  rich  draperies,  and  of  an  infinite  variety  of 
objects.  His  best  pictures  have  perhaps  too  much  of  the  cha- 
racter of  miniatures,  and  consequently  fail  in  general  eflfect; 
as  the  well-known  ^  Seven  Joys  and  Seven  Sorrows  of  the 
Virgin,'  in  the  Pinacothek  at  Munich.  A  number  of  events  in 
the  history  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  Saviour  are  here  represented 
in  one  great  landscape.  The  figures,  although  in  some  cases  so 
small  as  to  require  a  magnifying-glass  to  be  properly  seen,  are 
distinguished  by  a  surprising  variety  of  expression  and  action.  The 
most  tender  grace  and  almost  an  ideal  beauty  are  given  to  the 
Virgin  in  the  Nativity,  the  deepest  feeling  and  emotion  to  the 
actors  in  the  scenes  of  the  Passion,  the  strongest  individuality  to 
all  the  figures  introduced.  If  Memling  had  displayed  on  a 
large  scale  the  sense  of  beauty  and  dignity  and  the  freedom  of 
execution  which  distinguish  this  picture,  he  would  have  been 
one  of  the  greatest  painters  of  any  time.  The  celebrated  reliquary 
in  the  Hospital  of  St  John  at  Bruges  has  much  of  the  same  cha- 
racter. Memling's  feeling  for  the  most  poetical  phases  of  natore, 
and  his  power  of  availing  himself  of  them  to  give  sentunmt 
and  pathos  to  his  subject,  are  well  illustrated  in  a  small  work  in 
the  Munich  Gallery,  of  S.  Christopher  bearing  the  Infant  Christ 
over  a  broad  stream,  whose  rippled  surface  is  mottled  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  tints  by  the  golden  light  of  the  setting  son. 
Although  Dr.  Waagen  mentions  several  works  of  this  great 
painter  in  England,  the  National  Gallery  is  without  an  example. 

Very 
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Very  inferior  in  feeling  for  beauty  to  Memling  were  Qnentin 
Massys  and  Lucas  Van  Leyden.  Massys  was  bom  in  Antwerp 
in  1460.  The  anecdote  that  he  abandoned  his  craft  of  a  black** 
smith  to  study  painting  that  he  might  win  the  hand  of  a  woman 
of  higher  condition  than  himself  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that 
he  came  of  a  family  of  artists.  His  works  display  a  singular 
delicacy  of  feeling  in  the  details,  and  much  vigour  of  expression, 
and  their  colouring  is  clear  and  harmonious ;  but  they  are  dis- 
figured by  a  tendency  to  caricature  and  a  preference  for  the 
representation  of  common  life  and  vulgar  forms.  The  origin- 
ality  of  the  well-known  picture  in  Windsor  Castle,  of  the  miser 
hinting,  by  a  coarse  expression  of  fun,  to  the  spectator  that  he  has 
outwitted  his  companion  who  is  counting  out  the  money,  is 
questioned  by  Dr.  Waagen,  but  admitted  by  Kugler. 

Lucas  Van  Leyden,  bom  in  1494,  was  a  painter  of  greater 
powers  and  more  vivid  imagination  than  Massys.  His  vigor- 
ous engravings  are  not  uncommon,  but  his  pictures  are  very 
rare.  It  has,  however,  long  been  the  fashion  in  Italy  to  attribute 
to  Luca  d'Ollanda,  as  he  is  called,  a  vast  number  of  inferior 
Flemish  and  even  German  works  ojf  his  time.  The  reason  for 
his  popularity  to  the  south  of  the  Alps  does  not  appear.     He 

{probably  visited  Italy,  if  he  did  not  actually  study  there.  An 
talian  influence  may,  we  think,  be  seen  in  a  beautiful  little 
picture  by  him  in  the  Munich  Gallery,  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  the  Magdalen,  and  a  kneeling  suppliant.  The  land- 
scape background  is  highly  poetical  in  conception,  and  is  treated 
with  more  breadth  than  is  usual  in  Flemish  art :  the  architecture 
is  altogether  Italian  in  character :  the  heads  are  well  modelled, 
and  have  an  earnest  expression,  not  without  dignity :  a  pale  yet 
warm  colouring  distinguishes  him  from  other  masters  of  the 
Netherlandish  school.  Like  Massys,  however,  he  was  essentially 
Teutonic  in  his  love  of  vulgar  and  ugly  types. 

In  Germany  the  Van  Eycks  were  more  followed  in  their 
realistic  tendency,  in  the  coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  their  types — 
so  congenial  to  tibe  German  mind — ^than  in  their  best  features. 
Thus  to  the  Westphalian  school  belong  those  prodigies  of  ugli- 
ness by  the  so-called  Meister  von  Leisbom  and  his  followers, 
with  which  the  National  Gallery  was  deluged  some  years  back. 
The  feeling  for  the  fantastic  in  composition,  in  the  human  form 
and  in  draperies,  is  seen  in  the  works  of  Michael  Wohlge- 
muth (1434-1519),  which  are,  however,  distinguished  by  a  re- 
markable earnestness  of  expression  and  great  dramatic  energy. 
Almost  the  only  German  painter  of  this  period  who  shows  any 
real  spiritual  tendency  and  a  sense  of  beauty  is  Bartholomew 
Zeitblom,  of  Ulm.     From  a  certain  purity  and  earnest  religious 

feeling 
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feeling  in  his  works,  he  holds  in  the  German  schools  the  place 
that  the  Umbrian  painters  hold  in  the  Italian.  But  the  greatest 
German  masters  were  chiefly  distinguished  from  those  of  ^anden 
by  a  profound  philosophy,  generally  conveyed  in  quaint  but 
expressive  allegory,  and  by  a  conception  of  Nature  singularly 
poetical,  yet  altogether  northern  in  spirit  They  delighted  in 
the  representation  of  her  darkest  and  most  terrible  side,  and  of  the 
staples  of  northern  mythology,  demons,  spectres,  witchcraft,  and 
supernatural  phenomena.  At  the  same  time  they  loved  to  in- 
dulge  in  gross  caricature  and  rude  satire,  and  seemed  to  find 
pleasure  in  stripping  human  nature  of  all  dignity  and  refinement. 
The  two  painters  who  united  the  best  features  of  this  German 
art  were  Holbein  and  Albert  Durer. 

The  discovery  of  printing  and  of  engraving  on  wood  and  co|^per 
had  considerable  influence  upon  the  German  schools  of  painting. 
The  minute  and  delicate  execution  of  details,  and  the  decision 
and  vigour  of  touch  required  in  etching,  were  well  suited  to 
German  painters,  the  most  eminent  of  whom  were  also  en- 
gravers. One  of  the  first  who  followed  with  success  the  two 
arts  was  Martin  Schongauer,  or  Schon,  who  flourished  at  Col- 
mar  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  His  engraving  of  St 
Anthony  tormented  by  Demons,  in  which  the  grand  and  ex* 
pressive  head  of  the  saint  contrasts  strangely  with  the  grotesque 
and  monstrous  forms  around  him,  so  greatly  excited  the  youthiul 
imagination  of  Michelangelo  that,  according  to  Vasari,  he  care- 
fully copied  it  in  pen  and  ink.  Of  his  sk.ll  as  a  painter  the 
National  Gallery  now  possesses  an  admirable  example  in  a  small 
picture  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin.  This  remarkable  work 
shows  us  how  these  German  painters  could  reconcile  the  coarsest 
realistic  treatment  with  the  deepest  feeling  and  the  truest  senti- 
ment Whilst  the  expression  of  the  dying  Virgin  is  most  refined 
and  touching,  nothing  could  be  more  commonplace  and  unin- 
teresting than  some  of  the  disciples  gathered  round  her.  Bot  the 
defects  of  the  picture  are  almost  overlooked  in  its  masterly  esi^- 
cution  and  the  depth  and  richness  of  its  colour,  not  unworthy  of 
the  best  masters  of  the  Flemish  school. 

In  Germany,  as  in  the  Netherlands,  schools  of  painting  rose 
according  to  die  commercial  prosperity  and  freedom  of  the  great 
cities.  The  two  most  celebrated  were  those  of  Augsburg  and 
Nuremberg.  In  Augsburg  a  family  of  painters  of  the  name  of 
Holbein  is  found  as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  15th  centoxr. 
In  1459  Hans  Holbein,  the  grandfather  of  the  great  painter  of 
the  same  name,  executed  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  for  a 
chapel  of  the  wealthy  and  enterprising  merchants,  the  Foggera. 
It  is  now  in  the  Maximilian  Museum  at  Augsburg ;  and  aldioiigii 

it 
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it  has  been  rudely  treated  by  modem  restorers,  and  is  marked  by 
the  defects  of  the  school,  it  shows  the  work  of  a  conscientious 
painter  seeking  to  advance  his  art  by  the  careful  study  of  nature. 
Two  of  his  sons,  Hans  and  Sigismund,  distinguished  themselves 
as  artists,  especially  the  eldest,  of  whom  several  pictures  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  his  native  city.  One  of  considerable 
siie,  and  in  several  compartments,  of  the  Life  of  S.  Paul,  and 
another  of  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Sebastian,  strongly  recall  the 
manner  of  his  son  in  the  modelling  of  the  heads,  in  their  rich  and 
powerful  colouring,  and  in  the  masterly  execution  of  the  details. 
Although  he  is  generally  weak  in  drawing  and  in  composition, 
and  sometimes  carries  the  German  tendency  to  represent  the 
ugly  and  the  deformed  to  an  outrageous  length,  yet  he  not  tmfre- 
quently  shows  himself  capable  of  much  grace  of  design,  as  in  the 
ngure  of  the  Virgin  in  ^e  *  Presentation,'  in  the  Munich  Gal- 
lery, and  even  of  some  grandeur  and  elevation,  as  in  the  *  Christ 
Crowned  with  Thorns,'  in  the  same  collection.  Altogether  he 
was  not  unworthy  of  being  the  master  of  his  son,  the  well-known 
Hans  Holbein  the  younger. 

This  truly  great  painter  carried  the  German  branch  of  Ten- 
tonic  art  almost  to  the  highest  perfection,  developing  to  the  utmost 
its  best  qualities.  He  holds  in  it,  indeed,  nearly  the  same  position 
that  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  whose  works  he  seems  to.  have  especially 
studied,  holds  in  Italian  art,  or  rather  would  have  held,  had  he 
given  his  vigorous  mind  wholly  to  the  pursuit  of  painting.  He 
was  inferior  to  Albert  Durer  in  originality  and  poetic  fancy.  But 
he  shows  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  varied  passions 
and  emotions  of  men,  and  a  power  of  representing  them  with 
greater  truth  and  refinement.  Had  he  been  an  Italian,  and  not  a 
German,  he  would  have  been  in  the  very  first  rank  of  historical 
painters.  The  coarse  or  grotesque  phase  of  his  genius  displayed 
itself,  not,  as  was  the  case  with  most  of  the  German  painters,  in 
mere  distortion,  ugliness,  and  caricature,  but  in  profound  satire  and 
irony,  as  in  his  celebrated  *  Dance  of  Death.'  As  a  portrait- 
painter  he  was  undoubtedly  superior  to  Albert  Durer,  giving 
to  those  he  represents  a  greater  elevation,  refinement,  and  dignity 
of  character,  and  showing  a  purer  feeling  for  form  and  colour. 
Bom  in  the  powerful  free  city  of  Augsburg,  with  its  vast 
commerce  and  extended  relations  with  all  parts  of  civilized 
Europe,  Holbein  held  a  kind  of  cosmopolite  place  in  art,  de- 
veloped by  his  residence  in  many  foreign  countries  and  courts, 
and  by  intercourse  with  some  of  the  first  men  of  his  day. 
Albert  Durer,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  never  to  have  shaken  off 
the  influence  of  early  education,  or  to  have  resisted  the  tendency 
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Hplbieia  was  ^ntemporaxy  with  tjbe  greatfest  miisteTS  of  the 
Italian  schools,  <  whose  works  wera  thea  univeisally  sought  He 
probably  felt  their  influence  at  an  early  a^.  >  Dr.  Waagen  beliercs 
that  as  a  youth  he  studied  in  Italy,  The  ^S«  Baibara'  mai 
^  S.  EUzal)ethx>f  Thuringia  Feeding  the  Poor,'  in  the  PinaooChek 
at  Munich, '  wrongly  assigned  to  the  father,  but  undoubtedly 
.youthful  w<»rks  by  die  son,  are  marked  by  a  delicacy  of  feeBng, 
a  grace,  and  a  simplicity  which  suggest  an  imitation  of  the  Italiaft 
ps^inters  pf  the  15th  century. 

,  Had  not  the  wall-paintings  which  Holbein  executed  at  Basle 
and  elf^where  pmfbrtunately  ipedshed,  they  would  have  affi>rded 
the  best  means  ol  comparison  between  his  genius  and  that  of  tbe 
great  Italic  majsters,  especially  as  he  appears  to  have  taken  Maii«- 
tegna  for  his  model.     We  should  have  seen  what  a  X^utonic 
painter  of  his  vivid  imagination,  atid  his  power  of  giving  ntpid 
expression  to  his  conceptions,  could  accomplish  in  the  highest 
department  of  painting.     Of  his  easel-pictures  representing  Scrip- 
ture subjects,  the  best  is  probably  the  well-known  ^  Virgiii  and 
Child,  with  the  Family  of  the  Burgomaster,  Jacob  Meyer,  of 
Basle,'  in  the  Dresden  Gallery.*     It  is  now  judiciously  hung  at 
the ,  end  of  the  German  and  Flemish  schools,  of  which  it  forms 
the  culminating  point,  as  opposed  to  the  masterpiece  of  Raphael, 
the  *'  Madonna  di  S.  Sisto,'  placed  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
building  as  the  crowning  glory  of  Italian  art     No  two  Works 
could  illustrate  more  forcibly  die  relative  characteristics  of  the 
two  great  developments  of  painting  and  the  intellectual  conditioo 
of  the  races  which .  they  represent :  the  one  material*-4>ound  as 
^t  were  to  earthi  and  portraying  nature  with  the  greatest  truth^ibtit 
without,  any  feeliiig  for  the  highest  order  of  ideal  beauty ;  tbe 
^i}^ex  jspiritual — soaring  to  heaven,  and  seeking  to  elevate  tbe 
hif i^an  form  and  sentiments  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  imagi- 
^tipi^.    There  is  something  in  the  simple  character  of  every-day 
^fe  in  Holbein's  picture  which  appeals  at  once  to  our  sympathies* 
.ylU  the  actors  in  the  scene  seem  to  be  of  ourselves,  and  to  bave 
hopes,  joys,  and  suiTerings  in  common  with  us.     The  Mother  and 
Chijd  themf^lves  are  cast  in  the  same  human  mould  as  the  group 
of  kneeling  suppliants.     It  has  even  been  disputed  whether,  in 
i^  injCsmt  in  the  Virgin's  arms,  Holbein  intended  to  represent 
the  sick  child  of  the  burgomaster  taken  under  her  fostering  care, 

*  Dr«  Waaffen  prefors  the  <  rq>lica '  of  this  fine  picture  in  the  possession  of  the 
.Princess  Chsdes  of  Hesse  at  Darmstadt :  voL  L  p^  192. 
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or  her  divine  Son.  In  the  masterpiece  of  Raphael  there  can  be 
no  such  doubt.  The  mother  is  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  almost  too 
glorious  and  too  pure  to  partake  or  sympathise  in  human  joys 
and  sorrows.  The  child  she  bears  is  no  child  of  this  earth.  In 
both  there  is  an  indefinable  expression  of  majesty  which  no 
painter  has  been  able  to  reproduce.  The  same  distinctive  cha- 
racteristics mark  the  technical  qualities  of  the  two  works.  In 
the  one  there  is  a  profusion  of  minute  details  wonderfully  painted 
— ^the  jewels  in  the  Virgin's  crown  and  in  the  kneeling  maiden's 
hair,  the  rich  materials  of  the  robes,  the  elaborate  architecture, 
and  the  intricate  woof  of  the  carpet  In  the  other  a  general, 
vague,  undefined  treatment  of  the  subordinate  parts — the  rolling 
clouds,  the  clustered  heads  of  the  cherubim,  the  drapery  falling  in 
large  masses — give  an  air  of  grandeur  and  mystery  to  the  subject 
corresponding  with  the  painter's  conception  of  the  holy  group. 

The  peculiar  tendency  of  Holbein's  genius  well  fitted  him 
for  a  portrait-painter  of  the  highest  order.  His  intercourse  with 
many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time  gave  him  ample 
opportunities  of  studying  the  best  development  of  character.  His 
portraits  have,  consequently,  an  elevated  and  noble  expres- 
sion frequently  worthy  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  Italian 
schools.  He  was  under  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  came 
to  England,  recommended  to  Sir  Thomas  More  by  Erasmus, 
who  had  already  sent  his  portrait  to  his  friend  as  a  proof  of 
the  painter's  skill.  Sir  Thomas  presented  the  artist  to  Henry 
VIII.  at  a  banquet  given  for  that  purpose.  The  King  was 
much  delighted  with  Holbein's  works,  at  once  engaged  him  in 
his  service  on  a  salary  of  30/.  a-year,  and  subsequently  took  him 
to  the  memorable  meeting  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 
Holbein's  long  residence  in  England  has  enriched  this  country 
with  many  noble  portraits  by  his  hand.  Not  a  few  are  public 
property  at  Hampton  Court  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  best 
are  not  transferred  from  thence  to  the  National  Gallery,  which 
does  not  possess  a  single  specimen  of  his  works.  One  of  his 
finest  portraits  out  of  England  is  that  of  Thomas  Morrett,  Henry 
VIII.'s  goldsmith,  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  long  attributed  to 
Leonardo  da  Vinci — a  proof  of  the  profound  impression  that  the 
works  of  that  great  painter  had  made  upon  Holbein,  and  of  his 
imitation  of  them. 

Opposed  to  Holbein  as  head  of  the  Augsburg  school  was 
Albert  Durer,  the  head  of  that  of  Nuremberg.  His  genius  was 
essentially  German ;  but  in  him  the  tendency  to  the  vulgar,  the 
grotesque,  and  the  fantastic  was  elevated  into  a  poetic  and  at  the 
same  time  a  philosophic  conception  of  the  various  phases  of  human 
life.  He  possessed,  too,  a  wonderful  power  of  conveying  his  ideas 
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in  the  most  striking  allegoriea  and  in  the  most  (mginal  and 
fanciful  forms.  No  painter  has  excelled  him  in  concentrating 
thought,  meaning,  and  expression  in  a  subject  As  Kugler  has  well 
observed,  his  works  are  poems  in  themselves.  His  sense  of  the 
solemn,  the  sublime,  and  the  mysterious,  was  essendaUy  of  the 
order  which  makes  the  great  tragic  poet.  His  invention  was  inex- 
haustible. In  the  versatility  of  his  genius  he  rivalled  the  great 
Italian  painters.  But  he  surveyed  and  represented  nature  from 
a  point  of  view  exclusively  his  own.  He  was  consequently  always 
to  a  certain  extent  a  mannerist  in  his  works.  It  is  principailj 
on  this  account  that  his  portraits  are  inferior  to  those  of  Holbein 
in  refinement  and  dignity.  The  types  he  chose  for  his  men  and 
women  were  usually  deficient  in  beauty,  and  their  frequent  repe- 
tition further  led  to  mannerism.  His  colouring  is  brilliant  and 
powerful,  but  is  generally  conventional.  The  influence  of  Italian 
art,  derived  from  an  early  visit  to  Italy,  may  be  traced  in  his 
works  as  in  those  of  Holbein. 

The  character  of  Albert  Durer  is  stamped  in  his  well-known 
full-face  painted  by  himself  in  the  Munich  Gallery.  The  clear 
grey  eye,  full  of  vigour  and  intelligence ;  the  somewhat  coarse,  bat 
resolute,  mouth,  with  large  underlip ;  the  broad  forehead,,  furrowed 
with  lines  of  earnest  thought ;  the  serious  and  melancholy  expres- 
sion ;  the  hair  falling  in  rich  but  somewhat  affected  profusion  over 
the  shoulders  ;  are  drawn  and  modelled  with  the  truth  and  power 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  A  certain  want  of  refinement  sufficiently 
marks  the  mind  and  hand  of  the  Teutonic  painter.  In  this  won- 
derful portrait  we  see  at  one  glance  the  man  capable  of  jno- 
ducing  '  The  Knight,  Death,  and  the  Devil '  and  the  allegory  of 
'  Melancholy.'  The  first  of  these  engravings  Kugler  declares  to  be 
*  the  most  important  work  which  the  fantastic  spirit  of  German  art 
has  ever  produced.*  There  is,  indeed,  a  whole  poem  in  that  bra^*e 
old  warrior  riding,  with  stem  resolve,  through  the  ru^ed  valley 
of  life,  mindful  of  nought  but  his  duty,  turned  aside  neither  by 
the  fear  of  death  nor  the  threats  of  the  Evil  One.  Nor  is 
there  less  philosophy  or  less  poetry  in  that  winged  woman  seated 
in  the  midst  of  the  various  inventions  of  man's  skill,  her  head 
resting  upon  her  hand,  gazing  upon  the  sun  sinking  into  the  caliB 
distant  landscape,  and  pondering  with  unutterable  sadness  upon 
the  realities  of  human  life  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  human 
intellect  to  penetrate  the  great  mysteries  of  creation. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Kugler,  and  Dr.  Waagen  after  hiai, 
should  have  placed  the  two  celebrated  pictures  in  the  Monidi 
Gallery,  of  the  four  Apostles,  John  and  Peter,  Mark  and  FaoL 
first  amongst  the  works  of  Albert  Durer.  The  former  indulges 
in  a  I'hapsody  almost  ridiculous  when  describing  them.     They 
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are  essentially  Teutonic  in  character,  carrying  the  naturalistic 
tendency  to  its  highest  development,  and  would  naturally  excite  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  German  critic.  In  them  we  see  that  idealization 
of  common  types  instead  of  the  highest  types  which  marks  the 
distinction  between  Teutonic  and  Italian  art  A  comparison  of 
Albert  Durer's  representation  of  S.  Mark  with  that  of  the  same 
Apostle  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  in  the  Pitti  Gallery  at  Florence  well 
illustrates  this  distinction.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  colour  as 
to  form  and  expression.  There  is  an  absence  of  delicacy  and 
refinement  in  it  The  complexion  of  S.  Mark  is  cold  and  livid, 
that  of  the  other  three  figures  florid  and  coarse.  The  general 
balance  of  colour  is,  however,  admirable.  The  draperies,  though 
grand  and  dignified  in  treatment,  are  still  in  some  places  angular 
and  abrupt  in  their  folds.  But  notwithstanding  the  defects  they 
may  possess — defects  inherent  to  this  school  of  art — ^these  are 
truly  grand  and  noble  figures^  to  be  classed  amongst  those  few 
pictures  which,  when  once  seen,  make  an  indelible  impression 
upon  the  memory. 

The  end  of  the  15th  century  and  the  opening  of  the  16th  saw 
the  first  great  change  in  Teutonic  art,  produced  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  elements  entirely  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the 
school  of  the  Van  Eycks.  This  was  chiefly  owing  to  an  increased 
intercourse,  political  and  comm^cial,  with  Italy.  The  fame  of  her 
mtists  had  spread  far  and  wide.  The  greatest  princes  sought  their 
firiendship,  and  eagerly  acquired  their  works.  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
and  Andrea  del  Sarto  were  invited  to  the  Court  of  Francis  I. ; 
Raphael  was  the  correspondent  of  kings ;  Michelangelo  disputed 
with  popes;  and  Titian  became  the  companion  of  emperors. 
Teutonic  art  could  thus  scarcely  escape  the  influence  of  Italy. 
An  endeavour  was  made  to  reconcile  the  opposite  principles  of 
the  two  developments  of  painting  founded  upon  opposite  national 
characteristics.  The  attempt  could  only  end  in  failure.  A  class 
of  painters  sprang  up  whose  works,  uniting  the  features  most 
easily  imitated  or  caricatured  in  both  forms  of  art,  possessed 
none  of  the  highest  qualities  of  either.  One  of  the  best-known 
of  these  hybrid  painters  was  Jan  Gossaert,  commonly  called 
Mabuse.  He  began  by  successfully  adopting  the  manner  of  the 
Van  Eycks*  Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  his  fine  picture 
of  ^  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,'  sent  by  Lord  Carlisle  to  the 
Manchester  Exhibition.  We  wish  such  a  work  were  in  the 
National  Gallery.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exceed  the  richness 
of  its  colouring,  the  admirable  portrait*like  character  of  the  heads, 
and  the  beauty  of  its  details.  When  compared  widi  tliose  he 
painted  after  his  visit  to  Italy,  it  shows  at  once  the  evil  result  of 
a  painter  attempting  to  imitate  the  works  of  a  school  of  which  he 
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and  vulg^rlt^,  almost  disgusting.  Pdiirtersof'tfatt  fikkii^'<»lab 
were  Berhhard  van  Orley  and  Michael  Cbxi^  and  tbeik*  fbltow^ 
who  finished  by  becoming  mere  clever  coj^rs  of  the'  gteat'l^lte 
hiasters.  '      <   '        -   T  -;  uoi-.,  m 

"\  Thfe  works  bf  these  painters  form  the  first  step  tbWn^ds  ttat 
comiplete  revolution  in  Teutonic  art  which  took  place  fn-tlM 
secdnd  hilf  of  the  16th  century.  The  influence  of  ItalikA  4rf 
ibdil  super^&ed  all  others.  Even  the  technical  jirnioiples  df 
colouring  which  had  formed  th*r  glory  of  the  Teutonfc  scbMk 
iir'^r^  abandohied  fol*  those  of'' the  great  Italian  colourisfs, '  aiMl 
especially'  of  th^'Vefletiahs;'  Their  ^rand  'broad  mabner^'Wib 
imitated.'  An  impression  consistent  with  truth  was  sotJ#bt  lo^be 
conveyed' by  Well-disposed  m^s^es,  ahdHi^y  the  g^h^rlal  ^fflTebt^  ^rdth^t 
iJhan  by  V6ryminute  dfetails  which  would  bear  the  closest  i^kiiiiiliil^. 
At  the  same  time  the  proportions  and  ahatomly  of  the  humditi'  t&t*m 
Were  inore  carefully  studied  from  the  mo<fel.  But  the  ttiie 'S^nt 
Of  Italian  art  was  not  there.  The  feeling  for  natuml  '^rtK^ 
i^finementy  and  id^al  beauty  was  Wanting.  Even  in  the*wbrl& 
of  men  of  genius  of  a  very  high  order,  the  realistic  tendency,  die 
{^iY>neness  to  vulgarity  and  coarseness,  and  to'  tl^  gik>s8  amd  sen- 
sual side  of  human  nature,  could  not  be  oV^rtOhie.  ^H  is  impo«^ 
sible  to  transplant  a  form  of  art  peculiar  to  btte'race,  whol^sttle 
td  another.   '    ■  '  v^.'     <  ^ni:   t  .  li..,.!    .-    . 

^ "Sit  Antonio  More,  Frank  Ploris,  P6i*us  tUe  BldAi^Jlfl^  A4 
Vos,  and  Ott(^  Vs»iius,  are  th^  principal  p^intets'^hdgradtlttliy 
developed  this'  net^  school,  and  who  form  ^e'connect&kg^iJbkli 
V^ween  Mabusfe  and  Van  Orley,  and  its  great  chiefs,  Rikb«»i 
ihH^V^ayte.  '  '•'-«;« 

The  condition  of  Germany  and  the  Nethiarlandi'  may,  of  itstetf^ 
Siiffldfehtly  aiccount  for  this  change  in  Teutonic*  art  '  TTie  heroic 
iti^^l^'^against  -the  infamous  tyranny  of  l^p^in,  and  civil  wAvii 
wtfe^W6fking  a  revolution  in  the  character  oftiieir  populatibn; 
d'^yieldpedi  under  new  political,  social,  and  religious  institati^oaiL' 
l!lle"pel*ldd  of "  transition  could  scarcely  admit  of  any  setd^ 
^^^kiciii  'in^kh^  '  The  calamities  of  war-^bumings,  sackings, 
a^d"rt»bbe«fes-^^-ih*the  Iconoclastic  fury  of  the  reformers,  who 
rUldlit^s^sty  'desttbyied  Whkt  they  considered  the  heathenish  objects 
df  %otiht](i  ih  the  <;hUrches,  did  not  tend  to  the  preservation  of 
pict^Ves^'br  to  the  encouragement  of  artists.  Art  was  chiefly 
dultiS^afted  for  the 'gratification  of  strange  rulers,  who  had  little 
©f'nb  ^yintiathyfor  German' or  Netherlandish  'life  and  fadings. 
Th^jr  ijoii^ht)  the  W^ks  6f  the  Italian  p^ilbrtei's,  and'  of  OiclM^  wlio 
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iwi*?rtW)th^in,,frecftiis^ith^liaa  Jjeconie  f^ipwble/amppgf J;  If^e 
|^;c^;mid  ,w^thy, . ,  .The:  .pageuit^,  which  cele]bcated  sho^^  f^ripflf 
ef ,  friuifiphy  wcare  graced  by  allegorical  pictures,  representing  thje 
yiirtueniJipcl  pQwer  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  ;subnussiye,k)3falty 
iMiMi  i\^yp  of,  his  unhappY  victiou,  as  absurd  and  fmc;ifiU  in  coi^^ 
ception  as  they  were  poor  and  weak  in  execution.  Most  gf  then^ 
W^lye  .probably  by  second  or.  third  rate  Italian  pai^t^rs,  or  their 
i^t^rs.  When  the  Dutch  had  freed  themselves  Ixqm  the  §panii^l^ 
ypkq,,1^eiT  natipnal  oh«cractep:  found  one  of  its  expressions  in  th^ 
finQ'art9,and  especially  ii^  painting.  On  the  othqx;i^and,  ip  Q^r^ 
Bl^Aj/ internal  wars  and  an  unsettled  political  •  conditio^,  .^^jf^ 
prPtr^ted  four  nearly  tjwo  centuries,  levying  qq,  sufficiient  rest,fq]: 
ih^^  natioQ^l  qharaetca:  to  ,fonn  itself^  jst^  to  give  .any  new  or  de7 
qideMl  impulse. to  airt...  Aft^r-  the  middle  of  ^  16th  century,  sbf 
prpd^ced  mo  painter  of  wy  importance.  The  arts,  did.  not  ris^ 
ag^n,  until  the  wonderful  revival  in  literature  and  sc^enpe  whid^ 
marJked  the  latter  half  of  the  18tb* 

I  i  The  most  eminent  Netherlandish  masters  of  the  new  schoo^ 
iviere  Rubens  and  Vandy^Le.  Both  were  essentially  court  painten^i 
A  direction  was  given  to  the  genius  of  both  through  constant 
inlercQurse  with  foreign  nations  and  foreign  men,  and  botjbi  had 
gone  ^arly  to  Italy.  Rubens  had  passed  some  years  in  that 
countiy-r-f<^r  the  ,mps^  part  lat  Venice — where  he  diligently  studies 
tbe,mAfU^r.of  .coJipuring  of  Titian  and  Paul  Veromse.  Neither 
<iid  he  neglect  the  severer  style  of  earlier  Italian  painters,  as  we 
Imow  bjl  his.  beautiful  study  from  Mantegna's '  Triu^lph  of  Julius 
Csesar,'  now  in  the,  Natipnal  Gallery..  Hi^  yaried  aocpmpU^ly- 
ments,  the  singular  beauty  of  hi^  perQ0l;^  ^d  .^e  cha^m,,of  hjun 
fljf^etj,  had  made  him  very  early  0^e.^youri^  of  princes.  Np 
sooner  had  he  returned  to  his  native  land  than  commip9^o^;fo}: 
pjLctures  poured  in  upon  him.  i  ...,,) 

):(RubenS|  from  the  vigopr  with  which  he.  threw  qif  the  copy^n-^ 
tipnal  trammels  which  had  mpre  or  less  bound  those  who  pre? 
ceded  him,  and  gave  full  play  to  a  genius  of  singular  powy^r^ai^^ 
originality,  hoick  in  Teutonic  art  nearly  th^  same  pj^ce'  Wn(| 
Michelangelo  does  in  Italian  art.  .He  snowsittl^  ?^nie,  indii^ 
ference  to  the  highest  order  of  ideal  femalq  beauty„  although  hc^ 
occasionally  proves  that,  like  Michelangelo^  hi^,was  not  infi^pat^^ 
of  appreciating  it.  He  shows  the  samp  daring  conception, 
the  same  inexhaustible  invention,  and  the  same  mas^ry  over 
technical  difficulties.  In  both  there  is  the  same  tendency  to 
exaggeration  of  form  and  idea ;  but  its  direction  differs  in  them, 
Michelangelo,  moved  by  the  spirit  which  inspires  his  rac^ 
exiaggerates  the  best  types  of  the  hfun^an  form  and  the,  noblest 
eleimnts  of  human  nature,  giving  to  them  a  grandeur  almost  su- 
perhuman, 
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perhuman,  bat  sometimes  approaching  the  monstrous.  Rubens, 
on  the  contrary,  under  the  influence  of  his  national  character, 
often  degenerates  into  extreme  coarseness  by  the  exaggeration  of 
common  and  vulgar  types,  of  the  sensual  element  and  of  the 
animal  passions  in  man.  Hence  we  frequently  turn  from  his 
pictures  widi  disgust,  notwithstanding  the  life  and  vigour  they 
always  possess.  Fuseli  quaintly  says  of  them  :  '  The  male  forms 
of  Rubens  are  the  brawny  pulp  of  slaughtermen ;  his  females  are 
hillocks  of  roses :  overwhelmed  muscles,  dislocated  bones,  and 
<listorted  joints  are  swept  along  in  a  gulf  of  colours,  as  herbage, 
trees,  uid  shrubs  are  whirled,  tossed,  or  absorbed  by  vernal 
inundations.'  The  taste  of  Rubens  had  been  too  much  chastened 
by  intercourse  with  the  most  cultivated  men  of  his  day  to  permit 
him  to  indulge  in  the  grotesque  caricature  of  the  Teutonic 
schools.  Yet,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  constantly  shows  a  leaning 
to  it.  The  impossibility  of  a  man  of  even  his  genius  freeing 
himself  from  the  spirit  of  his  time  and  from  the  influence  of 
those  who  surround  him  is  seen  in  his  choice  and  treatment  of 
subjects — ^in  bis  mythological  allegories  jumbled  up  with  his- 
torical events — ^his  warriors,  armed  cap-a-pie,  in  the  embraces  of 
voluptuous  nymphs---his  brawny  beauties,  in  full  court  costume, 
herding  with  naked  models — ^his  sensual  Bacchantes  and  Fauns 
rollicking  in  drunken  orgies.  Such  pictures,  and,  it  must  be 
added,  most  of  his  sacred  subjects,  can  only  excite  wonder  bj 
their  technical  qualities  —  by  their  gorgeous  colouring  and 
inexhaustible  invention,  and  the  mastery  over  the  difliculties  of 
the  art  which  they  display.  They  must  ever  be  repugnant  to 
the  purest  and  most  refined  taste.  They  can  never  command  the 
same  admiration  or  inspire  the  same  pure  and  exalted  sentiments 
as  the  great  works  of  the  Italian  school,  or  even  of  the  early  and 
truly  national  Flemish  painters. 

If  the  highest  order  of  painting  consisted  in  the  qualities 
which  are  here  just  indicated,  joined  to  an  imagination  full  of 
fire  and  vigour,  then  Rubens  is  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  by  anj 
painter  of  any  age  or  country.  In  the  representation  of  battles, 
of  combats  with  wild  animals,  of  the  chace,  of  scenes  of  Bacch»* 
nalian  riot  and  debauch,  and  of  robust  children  revelling  in  fruit 
and  flowers — in  pictures  which  best  display  the  fire  and  energy 
of  his  imagination — ^we  see  the  highest  development  of  Rubens's 
powers.  His  knowledge  of  character  and  the  refinement  he 
had  acquired  from  mixing  with  cultivated  men  rendered  him  a 
portrait^painter  of  a  very  high,  though  not  of  the  highest  order ; 
whilst  his  love  for  Nature,  and  the  richness  of  his  colouring, 
give  a  great  charm  and  even  poetry  to  his  landscapes. 

Vandyke  was  a  man  of  greater  refinement,  and  of  deeper  and 
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more  elevated  feeling  dian  Rttbens.  Bat  he  wanted  his  fire  and 
versatility.  In  mastery  over  the  technical  difficulties  of  the  art 
Dr.  Waagen  places  the  two  on  the  same  level.  Their  education 
and  career  were  not  unlike,  Vandyke  also  studied  Titian  and 
Paul  Veronese  in  Italy,  and  sought  to  imitate  their  principles  of 
colouring.  The  external  influence  under  which  he  painted  was 
also  rather  that  of  strangers  than  of  men  of  his  own  race.  Although 
he  never  reaches  the  ideal  beauty  or  the  sublimity  of  the  great 
Italian  masters,  he  generally  excites  a  deeper  sympathy  and 
purer  sentiments  than  Rubens.  In  his  sacred  subjects  he  shows 
some  of  that  religious  feeling  which  inspired  the  art  of  \tJLy 
in  the  15th  century.  His  tendency  to  idealization,  and  an  exqui- 
site taste,  acquired  from  long  intercourse  with  the  most  polished, 
cultivated,  and  exalted  men  of  his  time,  rendexed  him  eminently 
fit  and  worthy  to  represent  them.  His  portraits  have  been  uni- 
versally acknowledged  as  models  of  the  art  No  painter  has 
ever  exceeded  him  in  portraying  the  most  courtly  breeding,  die 
most  refined  grace,  and  the  most  noble  expression.  Hence, 
although  his  portraits  are  marked  by  perfect  individuality,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  historical  works,  recording  the  tjrpes  of  the 
highest  civilization  and  intellectual  culture  of  his  age. 

The  comparison  between  Rubens  and  Michelangelo  may  be 
extended  to  the  influence  they  exercised  upon  painting.  Exag- 
gerated originality  became  in  their  imitators  exaggerated  man- 
nerism. The  peculiar  style  of  both  had  reached  the  utmost 
boundary  of  truth.  It  had  sometimes  passed  it  It  could  not  be 
carried  farther  without  becoming  altogether  unreal,  and  even 
monstrous.  Its  very  imitation  could  not  fiiil  to  degenerate  into 
the  utmost  vulgarity  and  coarseness.  Such  was  especially  &e 
case  with  the  followers  of  Rubens,  who  approached  him  in 
little  but  mere  technical  skilK 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  upon 
art  The  great  religious,  as  well  as  political,  change  which  nad 
taken  place  in  the  16th  century  in  Holland,  produced  a  corre- 
sponding result  upon  painting.  During  the  prolonged  struggle 
consequent  upon  the  extension  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Nether- 
lands, art  had  been  almost  paralysed.  In  Germany  the  Ludierans 
had  been  more  tolerant  than  the  Calvinists.  They  even  admitted 
religious  pictures  into  their  places  of  worship.  A  school  of 
painting  sprang  up,  founded  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed 
foith,  and  upon  an  endeavour  to  represent  sacred  subjects  in  a 
Protestant  spirit  Its  works  are  marked,  for  the  most  part,  by 
great  weakness,  and  frequently  by  a  repulsive  coarseness  of  ex- 
pression.   At  the  head  of  the  school  may  be  placed  Lucas  Oanach, 
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bora  in  1472.  The  friend  of  both  Lifclibei^  and  Mbladclilion;k 
bought  to  convl^j  their  opinions  and  dootrines  in  UiM  pictord, 
adopting  even,  as  in  his  altarpiece  of  the  Crucifixion  at  tVienna; 
the  types  and  symbols  of  the  Romish  Church.  He  thiia  curiotslj 
and  faithfully  marks  the  transition  then  taking  place  in  the  reli^ 
gious  convictions  of  the  Teutonic  populations  of  central  Europe. 
He  was  a  painter  of  very  unequal  merit,  rising  at  tines  to  a 
dignity,  and  even  grace,  not  unworthy  of  Luini,  as  in  his  picture 
of  the  *  Woman  taken  in  Adultery'  in  the  Munich  Gallery; 
&lling  into  the  utmost  Teutonic  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  as  k 
the^Fountdin  of  Youth 'at  Berlin;  and  showing  the  greatest 
technical  skill  in  details,  and  a  rare  feeling  for  rich  and  bar* 
nionious  colour,  as  in  the^Samiion  and  Delilah 'in  the  Rath- 
Haus  at  Augsburg. 

-  An  entirely  new  school  of  art  sprang  up  in  Hollands  Pibturei 
were  now  sought  as  ornaments  for  private  dwellings,  oar  as  mere 
objects  of  luxury.  Religious  subjects,  bemg  no  longer  requii^ed 
for  churches,  were  either  neglected  altog^er,  or  weare  inade 
entirely  subordinate  to  architecture  or  landscape,  or,  to  details 
of  common  every-day  life.  Thus  the  principes  upon  whieb 
idle  early  painters  had  worked  were  reversed.  The  Dutch 
painters  devoted  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  domestic 
events  ;  or  to  landscape,  and  the  representation  of  aniiiiaLs,  bdrds; 
fruit,  flowers,  and  various  objects  of  'still  life;'  or  exercised 
their  imagination  and  ingenuity  in  inventing  the  most  i  fuidful 
scenes  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery.  They  attained  .the  highest  per- 
fection ;  for  to  the  skill  of  the  ancient  Flemish  masters  they  added 
the  knowledge  of  atmospheric  effects,  of  perspective,  and  of  the 
laws  of  light  and  shade,  and  all  the  technical  improvements  whkh 
were  the  results  of  three  centuries'  experience  and  study,  and  Were 
hnknown  to  the  early  schools.  Thus  was  founded  the  ^Dutck 
&hoDl^1  which  produced  a  long  line  of  painters,  who,  debarred 
j»y  itb^  spirit  of  the  country  and  age  in  which  they  lived  from 
«ktaiiiin^  the  loftiest  regions  of  painting,  displayed  powers  of  the 
highest  order  in  its  subordinate  and  inferior  branches. 
<  •  Tlie'  fantastic  and  grotesque  element  in  the  Teutonic  character 
Was  soon  prominently  displayed  in  this  new  schoid.  Jerome 
<J3osch,  an  ei^graver  of  skill  as  well  as  a  clever  painter,  had 
ded  tbe-way  in  the  peculiar  direction  now  taken  by  Dutch  art 
Ch^e  of  his  representations  of  Hell,  in  which  human  ingenuitj 
was'ilmost  exhausted  in  the  invention  of  supernatural  horrors 
and  the  tortures  of  the  damned,  hung,  according  to  tradition, 
lin.  the*  cell: of  the  dying  Philipyi.  It  was  no  inappropriate 
Iswbjecti     The   droll   and   extravagant  devilries  of  Bosch  wexe 
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inliitiited  >by  B/eUghel  and  by  a  long  series -of  jointers  Ending  iil 
Xeni^9y  wUo  delighted  in  scenes  of  sprcery  and  witchcra£li  and 
in  inventing  neW  temptations  and  torments  for  mhappy  saiht^ 

•  'Tbe  tendency  to  introduce  the  most  sacred  subjects  ii^to  the 
Iclwest  scenes  ^f  evei^day  life  is  already  seen  in  the  worksl  of 
painters'  of  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  suoh  as  Pieter 
Aertszen  and  Buecklaer.  Of  the  latter  there  is  a  very  chomc- 
teristic  picture  in  the  Munich  Gallery :  Pontius  Pilate  is  pre* 
senting  Christ  to  the  people  in  the  background  of  a  market-place, 
in  which  frouzy  fishwomen  and  brawny  hucksters  are  selling 
their  wares,  surrounded  by  the  vulgar  incidents  of  low  Flemish 
life.  •:   :         .!...'».• 

'  Amongst  those  who  painted  domestic  incidents^  borne,  sought 
their  subjects  in  the  polished  and  refined  life  of  the  dpper  oiid 
middle 'classes ;  others  in  the  boorish  hlumbur  and  coarse  licence 
«f  the  common  people.  None  attempted  to  idealiscy  elevate^  or 
beleet  •  their  types.  Th^y  merely  reproduced  with*  adtonishiilg 
fidelity  what  they  were  in  the  habit  of  constantly  witnessing.  Of 
tlie  first  class  were  Gerard  Dow,  Terburg,  Metzu,  Mieris,  and  De 
Hoogh ;  of  the  second,  the  younger  Teniers,  Adrian  wn  Ostade^ 
Brouwer,  and  Jan  Steen.  Each  in  his  particular  style  reached 
that  eminence  which  genius,  however  much  controlled  by  ex- 
ternal influences,  and  however  ill-directed,  must  ever  attain^ 
Although  there  is  nothing  elevated  or  ennobling  in  their  works, 
find  many  are  ntterly  vulgar  and  commonplace,  they  are  interest- 
ing and  important'  because  they  represent,  faithfully  and  vividly, 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  time  in  which  they  were  painted  ; 
and  a  truthful  transcript  of  any  condition  of  society,  especdaily 
(Mbien  it  has  passed  away,  must  always  be  bf  value.  They  may 
fail  to  satisfy  the  taste  of  the  cultivated  and  fefinedy  they  may 
he  utterly  condemned  when  compared  with  i  the  highest/ stendhcd 
bf  excellence  furnished  by  Italian  art ;  but  it  ^vst  be  Unrnd  kt 
mind  that  their  authors  could  not  conceive  and  execntq -religioub 
subjects  imbued  with  the  pure  and  lofty  sentiment^  andtbenkiTilie 
ideal  beauty,  of  the  great  Italian  sdiools.  Their  grenitts/Ivnb 
shown  in  giving  expression,  with  matchless  technical,  skill^  to 
the  opinions  and  feelings  of  those  amongst  wfaom  j  they  /Jived, 
Neither  Gerard  Dow  nor  Ostade  sought  to  paint  picturea  iv»hi^h 
their  contemporaries  could  not  tmderstahd,  qnd  into  ther  sfdrit^tiif 
which  they  could  not  enter.  When  Teniers  attempted'  t6<  ^rcfp^ 
sent  a  Scripture  subject,  his  most  sacred  personages  were  Dutxrh 
boors,  or  the  frequenters  of  a  Dutch  tavern.  And  he  prbbaUy 
pleased  and  instructed  his  countryman  mor^  than  if  b^  had  been 
»fole  to  conceive  figures  of  an  ideal  beauty,  and  of  ian  elevsltod 
ispiiitaal  character. 

Rembrandt, 
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Bembmndt,  with  tlie  same  tendencltes  a«  these  painters,  gave 
a  certain  ideal  character  to  his  work?  .klk  places  them  in 
an  exceptional  position  in  the  Dutr  oooi,  and  indeed  in  the 
history  of  Teutonic  art  This  remarkable  painter  illustrates, 
however,  no  less  than  those  we  have  described,  its  principal 
characteristics.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  genius  and  originality. 
In  some  respects  he  stands  almost  alone  in  art  There  is  no  painter 
before,  nor  any  afber  him,  with  whom  he  can  be  well  compared. 
A  rich  and  poetical  imagination  was  in  him  strangely  com- 
bined with  the  intensest  Teutonic  love  of  the  vulgar,  the  coarse, 
and  the  depraved.  He  seems  to  have  rejected,  wilfully,  every  type 
of  beauty,  and  to  have  declared  himself  the  champion  of  uglinesa. 
Yet  he  loved  works  of  art  of  the  most  refined  and  elevated  cha- 
racter. He  made  himself  a  bankrupt  in  collecting  them.  In 
the  schedule  of  his  property,  still  preserved  in  ihe  Court  of 
Insolvency  at  Amsterdam,  are  included  pictures  by  the  first 
Italian  painters — by  Raphael,  Michelangelo,  and  the  great 
colourists  of  the  Venetian  school,  and  even  examples  of  antique 
sculpture.  His  conceptions  too  are  marked  by  a  grandeur,  a 
vigour,  and  an  originality,  worthy  of  a  painter  of  the  very  first 
order.  He  has  the  power  of  exciting  the  imagination  to  a 
very  high  degree.  No  painter  has  succeeded,  by  such  simple 
apparent  means,  in  producing  such  great  results,  in  conveying 
his  thoughts,  and  in  interesting  the  spectator.  In  this  chiefly 
consists  his  genius.  The  impression  caused  by  his  pictures, 
as  by  his  etchings,  is  like  that  of  a  dreson,  whose  strange 
contrasts  and  fitful  incidents  have  left  a  general  image  upon 
the  memory,  although  all  its  details  and  circumstances  are 
wanting.  Masses  of  light  and  shade  are  so  placed  in  opposition 
as  to  produce  a  mysterious  and  solemn  effect  Indistinct  forms 
float  in  the  uncertain  gloom.  But  by  skilfully  concentrating 
the  attention  upon  one  group  or  figure,  he  seems  to  reduce  the 
confused  mass  into  order,  and  to  convey  a  definite  idea  to  the 
mind  of  the  spectator.  Rembrandt  thus  acted  upon  principles 
the  very  opposite  to  those  adopted  by  the  Italian  masters,  lliey 
sought  to  influence  the  imagination  and  to  excite  the  sympathies 
by  definite  beauty  of  form,  and  by  rich,  yet  harmonious  colour. 
They  rejected  all  attempts  at  effect  by  violent  and  tmnatural  con- 
trasts. Such  contrasts  give  that  stern  and  morose  character  to 
Rembrandt's  pictures,  especially  when  he  deals  with  religious 
subjects,  which^  Kugler  suggests,  represents  the  sturdy  Protestant 
republicanism  of  Holland. 

The  landscape-painting  of  the  Dutch  was  founded  upon  the 
early  Flemish  school.  Although  a  landscape  by  John  van  Eyck 
is   recorded,  Patenier  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  practise 
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this  branch  of  tlic  art  in  llie  second  half  of  Ihe  15tli  century. 
It  was  introduced  into  Italy,  according  to  Vasari,  by  the  FIeftiish« 
Patenier  combined  Scripture  subjects  with  landscape,  but  they 
were  treated  altogether  in  a  subordinate  manner,  and  almost 
lost  in  a  conv^entional  and  even  grotesque,  but  not  unfrequently 
grand  and  picturesque,  representation  of  mountains,  Talleys, 
and  the  other  great  features  of  nature.  He  was  followed  by 
De  Bles,  Jan  Breughel,  the  Brills,  the  German  Elzheimer,  and 
others  of  less  note. 

The  fondness  for  copying  what  they  saw  in  nature  with  the 
utmost  truth  made  the  Dutch  rery  successful  landscape-painters. 
But  as  they  neither  attempted  to  idealise  nor  to  select,  they  could 
not  be  landscape-painters  of  the  highest  order.  They  portrayed 
with  wcmderful  fidelity  the  rich  pastures,  the  stagnant  canals,  the 
stunted  pollards,  and  the  cold  grey  sky  of  their  native  land. 
There  was  not  much  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  in  such  subjects. 
They  owe  their  interest  and  Talue  to  their  truth  alone.  The  great 
Italian  painters,  who  had  never  practised  landscape-painting  as  a 
separate  branch  of  their  art,  but  treated  it  as  entirely  subordinate 
to  their  religious  and  historical  sutjects,  show  even  in  the  back- 
grounds of  their  pictures  to  what  a  perfection  of  ideal  beauty  they 
could  have  raised  it  The  blue  hills  and  solemn  skies  of  Perugino 
and  Raphael,  the  purple-shadowed  mountains  and  rich  foliage 
of  Titian  and  Giorgione,  the  bold  rocks  and  shady  pools  of  ^ 
Carracci  and  Domenichino,  make  an  impression  upon  us  such 
as  no  Dutch  or  German  landscape,  with  all  its  wonderful  mi- 
nuteness of  execution,  could  ever  produce.  This  is  no  doubt 
partly  owing  to  the  different  aspect  under  which  Nature  shows 
herself  beneath  the  bright  sky  of  Italy.  And  yet  the  landscapes 
of  Rubens  are  most  beautiful.  The  landscapes  of  the  Dutch 
painters  prove  that  their  authors  felt  a  keen  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment in  such  scenes  as  their  country  afforded.  •  This  gives 
them,  with  all  their  homeliness  and  want  of  grandeur  and 
beauty,  a  very  pleasing  character.  Every  true  lover  of  nature 
must  look  with  delight  upon  the  soft  glow  of  evening  light 
glimmering  amongst  the  dark  foliage,  in  the  pictures  of  EioCh 
and  Hobbema, — ^upon  the  broad  green  meadows,  studded  with 
lazy  cattle,  in  those  of  Berghem  and  Cuyp, — upon  the  tumul- 
tuous roll  of  the  sea,  or  the  crisping  breeze  darkening  the  face 
of  the  water  beneath  the  scudding  clouds,  in  those  of  Back- 
huysen  and  Van  der  Vdde, — and  upon  the  spreading  lowlands, 
stretching  for  many  a  mile  in  dreamy  solitude,  and  checkered 
by  sunlight  and  shade,  as  in  those  of  Koningh  and  Rembrandt 
That  a  strong  poetical  feeling  did  sometimes  guide  the  Dutch 

painters 
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^i^X^v^xu,  the  chpif  e.of  thieir  3ubjects,  as  it' did  the  p]4iFIfWfik 
masters,  was  undoubtedly  the  case.  Many  of  our.x;^(]lesffs;  jopjf^ 
remember,  in  the  great  Ma^che3ter  Exhibition,  that,  wa^nificpnt 
landscape  by  Rembrandt,  belonging  to  Lord  Oversifconei  of  .whio)^ 
Dr.  Waagen  well  observes  that '  a  feeling  of  lofty  melancWly  aAd« 
of  intense  solitude  is  expressed  with  astonishing  mastery ;.'  ajo^^ 
may  know  KuysdaePs  ^  Jewish  Cemetery,'  in  the  Munich  Gallearjl,! 
in  which  the  white  gravestones  gleaming  in  the  watery  sunbiqaiii#| 
beneath  the.  hoary  ruin,  the  rainbow  arching  over  the  difitMli 
hills,  the  threatening  storm*clouds,  the  eddying  waterfall^  and  thet 
spectire-like  leafless  tree,  p;roduce  a  feeling  of  solemn  sadness,     . 

The  skill,  inherited  by  the  Dutch  from  the  old  Flemish  scbo<4f  i 
in  imitating  the  minutest  objects  in  nature,  makes  them  uneqiifiUed 
as  painters  of  flowers,  fruit,  animals,  birds,  and  of  what  i^  itermad> 
^  still  life.'  It  would  be  impossible  to  exceed  the  maivelloui^, 
splendour  yet  exquisite  harmony  of  colour,  and  th^  astwI^hinK, 
power  of  modelling  and  truthful  representation,  almost  amounting? 
to  deception,  in  the  best  works  of  this  class  of  Jac^  Breughel,  the^t 
two  De  Heems,  and  Jan  van  Huysum. 

The  tendency  of  Dutch  art  was  favourable  to  the  dei(elop>i 
ment  of  portrait-painting.  Rembrandt's  portraits  are  manrels. 
of  striking  effect  and  individuality.  But  the  want  of  elevation 
and.  refinement  which  characterised  this  school  prevented  it  from 
attaining  the  highest  rank  in  this  branch  of  ar,t.  Yet  Reynolds 
declared  that  the  well-known  picture  by  Vander  Heist  a)b  Amster- 
dam,  *  The  Celebration  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia^'  *  was 
perhaps  the  first  picture  of  portraits  in  the  world,  comprqbeod-, 
ing  more  of  those  qualities  which  made  a  perfect  portrait  than» 
a»y  other  he  had  ever  seen.'  ,».... 

The  4!?cay  of  art  followed  rapidly  upon  the  decay  of  poUtic||){ 
poller  ^luid  national  prosperity  in  the  Low  Countries.      Scarcely  «; 
£)ut^..  pointer  of  the  18th  century  deserves  mentiop.     There 
ha^  .)b^e^  no  revival  in  the  condition  of  Holland  which  ck^vU, 
lea,(^,,to:  any  fresh   development  of  painting.      The   successfiil 
s^ggje  for  political  independence,  and  the  remarkable  natioaatt 
prospe^ifty  which  has  been  its  result,  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
gjven  a  decided  impulse  to  the  fine  arts  in  Belgium.      The 
spirit  of  the  old  Flemish  school,  its  tendency  to  minute  finish,, 
and  ,J[ni^ch  of  its  technical  skill  may  be  traced  in  the  many  ^  genre' 
pictures  which   crowd  the  annual  exhibitions  at  Brussels  and 
Antwerp.      Unfortunately  the   influence  of  France,  felt  in  the 
maimers  and  literature  of  the  country,  is  also  seen  in  the  Belgian 
school  of  painting,  as  in  the  vulgar  affectation  and  tricky  exccu^  . 
tion  pf  tjhye  works , of  Dyckmans,  whose  ^ Blind  Beggar'  in  th^^. 
.   ..  I.I  .■,.»;  M  .. -.rw  ....  .      .  i..  n.f.ii  .  . ..       »   .Watip»l^ 
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National  Gallery  has  unfortunately  attracted  a  degree  of  admira- 
i&6Wtn  bAitty^hir^'hy  lip  ineatisl  eniouragiiig  foi^  thos^  WH&'fcidi 
fabi^' fer  aft'  improvembitff  in  public  taste.  ' ' ' '' 

'  'Tfee  pi^eaeilt  Century  has  witnessed  kn  extraordinary  intellec- 
ttial'ittdvertttlt  in  Germany.  It  lias  hitherto  mainly  taken  the 
dit^tioR  of  philosophical  research,  minute  analysis,  and  broad 
^<^Meralii:lition  extended  to  every  branch  of  human  knowledge. 
Uer  politibal  condition  has  not  kept  pace  with  her  intellectual 
^dgte^s.  She  is  still  wanting  in  that  grand  development  of 
ri&ti6nal  character  which  rests  Upon  national  independence  and 
fl^e^  institutions.  She  is  yet  in  a  state  of  transition,  still  un- 
certain tis  to  her  position  in  the  civiliied  world,  aiid  as  to  thfe 
influence  she  should  exercise  upon  ii 

^'l^is  condition  of  things  is  most  faithfully  reflected  in  the  prfr- 
skit'  i^tate  of  the  fine  arts  in  G^rtnany.'  They  are  likewise 
iftf'a  state  of  transition.  There  is  no  really  great  development 
of''Qennanf  art  which  represents  worthily  and  completely  any 
n^t^linlefined  German  national  characteristic.  Her  learning,  her^ 
r^arch,  and  her  philosophy  have  produced  sculptors,  painters, 
and  architects  who,  unable  or  unwilling  to  seek  for  inspiration 
ill'  existing  national  sources,  have  with  characteristic  patience 
studied  urt  as  they  would  history  or  the  sciences,  have  gone  to 
attcient  Italy  insttod  of  to  Germany  for  their  masters,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  revive  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  the  middle 
ages.  Such  an  ^tteinpt  could  only  end  in  failure.  A  few 
reknarkable  mfen  'hfeive  produced  works  of  great  merit,  as  far  as 
careful  study,,  technical  skill,  of  profound  knowledge  may  be 
concerned.  Bat  they  waait  that  living  reality,  that  fire,'  that; 
expression  of  national  opinion  and  national  character,  which  can 
alone  form  a  really  great  school  of  art.  Th^ir  style  is  cold  suid 
lllbless.  The  frescoes  which  disfigure,  rather  than  'adorn,  the 
public  buildings  of  Munich,  and  the  worthless  modem' ^cttitei^l 
in  the  public  gallery  of  that  city,  prove  how  littlfe'the'  ulirtio'st? 
patronage  of  art  is  calculated  to  promote  its  highest  developniefit^ , 
unless  it  proceeds  from  popular  sentiments  and  convittiolrts. 
There  is  more  vigour  in  the  wall  paintings  of  Berlin,  as  irii^ht 
be  expected  from  the  more  independent  and  influential  pblMcal ' 
position  held  by  Prussia.  Austria  has  not  prodi^ed  a  single' 
painter,  architect,  or  sculptor  of  any  distinction.  The'  easel 
pictures  of  those  Germans  who  have  studied  th  Italy,'  aii'd  haVe' 
made  tiie  works  of  the  early  Italian  masters  their  pidflel^,  are,' 
to  our  mind,  as  uninteresting  as  they  are  weak  and  ^oor  in 
colour,  composition,  and  sentiment.  They  are  mere'feeMe 
imitations.  The  only  true  national  German  art  ii  ji-tjclably 
8^^  in  those  light  and  less  important  works,  msxfy  under  the 
gkfttih^  6ld  German  form  of  etchings,  which  represent  the  fan- 
tastic 
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tastic  and  somewhat  gross  features  of  the  Teutonic  race,  its  lore 
of  the  supernatural,  and  of  broad  satire.  They  are,  conseqaently, 
as  popular  in  other  countries  as  they  are  in  Germany. 

Vast  changes  are  impending  in  Central  Europe.  The  feeling 
for  unity  and  independence,  awakened  and  impelled  by  recent 
erents,  may  ere  long  lead  to  a  more  vigorous  and  popular  orga- 
nization of  the  German  nation ;  and  one  of  the  results  may  be 
the  development  of  an  original  and  characteristic  school  of 
Teutonic  art. 


Art,  VI. — 1.  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  North  and  Central 
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2.  Travels^  Researches^  and  Missionary  Labours  during  an  Eiahteen 
Yeari  Residence  in  Eastern  Africa.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Lewis 
Krapf.     London,  1860. 

3.  The  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa.  By  Richard  F.  Burton, 
H.  M.  L  Army.     London,  1860. 

4.  Narrative  of  an  Exploring  Voyage  up  tlte  Rivers  Ktoora  aiid 
Binue  (commonly  known  as  the  JViger  or  Tsadda)  in  1854.  By 
William  Balfour  Baikie,  M.D.,  K.N.,  F.R.S.,  in  command  of 
the  Expedition.     London,  1856. 

5.  Narrative  of  the  Niger^  Tsadda^  and  Biniie  Exploration^  in- 
cluding a  Report  on  the  Position  and  Prospects  of  Trade  in  those 
Rivers.  By  T.  J.  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  H.  B.  m.  Consul  for  the 
Bight  of  Biafra.     London,  1855. 
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Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.     London,  1860. 

7.  The  Negroland  of  the  Arahs  Examined  and  Explained.  By 
William  Desborough  Cooley.     London,  1841. 

8.  Inner  Africa  Laid  Open.    By  W.  D.  Cooley.    London,  1852. 

9.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society ^  voL  xxx.  London, 
1861. 

10.  Missionary  Travels  in  South-Eastern  Africa.  By  the  Rev. 
David  Livingstone,  LL.D.     London,  1859. 

11.  Egypt ^  the  Soudan  and  Central  Africa^  with  Explorations 
from  Khartoum  on  the  Wliite  Nile  to  tlve  Regions  of  the  Equator. 
By  John  Petherick,  F.R.G.S.,  H.  B.  M.  Consul  for  the 
Soudan.     Edinburgh  and  London,  1861. 

12.  Exptoration  and  Adventure  in  Equatorial  Africa.  By  M.  Du 
Chaillu.     London,  1861. 

AFRICA  may  in  one  sense  be  defined  as  a  continent  of  the  future. 
At  least  seven-eighths  of  the  enormous  area  of  one  of  the 
largest  divisions  of  the  globe  have  yet  to  acquire  even  the  rudiments 
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of  true  cirilization.  Although  forming  so  considerable  a  pcwtion 
of  the  earth,  Africa  has  been,  almost  entirely  neglected  by  the 
nations  of  modem  Europe  since  the  discovery  of  America. 
They  directed  their  attention  and  their  enterprise  almost  ex- 
clusively towards  the  new  regions  which  were  so  unexpectedly 
revealed.  The  tide  of  colonization  long  flowed  in  an  unintei^ 
mpted  stream  to  the  West,  where  the  hope  of  easy  conquests 
and  the  expectation  of  boundless  wealth  attracted  the  most  am- 
bitious and  energetic  spirits  of  the  age.  If  Columbus  could  have 
foreseen  the  effect  which  his  great  discoveries  would  have  upon  a 
large  portion  of  the  human  race,  the  piety  and  humanity  of  the 
great  navigator  would  certainly  have  recoiled  from  the  spectacle. 
It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  <Mie  of  the  continents  of  the 
Old  World  should  owe  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  its  sufierings 
to  the  <liscovery  of  the  New,  The  conquerors  and  colonists  of 
America,  having  used  up  an  immense  proportion  of  the  population 
in  compulsory  toil,  turned  to  the  opposite  continent  for  the  supply 
of  their  industrial  wants.  The  robust  natives  of  Africa  were 
found  to  be  specially  fitted  for  labour  in  hot  countries,  and  the 
petty  sovereigns  of  the  coast  were  soon  instructed  in  the  art  of 
replenishing  their  treasuries  by  the  sale  of  their  subjects,  who 
were  exported  by  hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  remote  and 
unknown  regions  of  the  West.  Thus  one  quarter  of  the  earth 
has  been  left  a  prey  to  a  rapacity  and  violence  disgraceful  to 
humanity. 

It  was  not  before  the  close  of  the  last  century  that  any  gene- 
ral interest  was  felt  in  the  condition  of  Africa.  No  one  supposed 
that  it  was  endowed  with  resources  little  if  at  all  inferior  to 
those  of  the  other  continents,  or  that  there  existed  within  the 
intertropical  zone  a  very  dense  population,  with  capacities  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  a  theory  that  dooms  them  to  a  state  of 
perpetual  barbarism,  or  of  essential  inferiority  to  the  rest  of 
the  great  family  of  man.  Shut  out  from  almost  all  the  influences 
of  ancient  civilization,  its  people  have  multiplied  from  age  to 
age  in  a  land  which  brings  forth  in  prodigious  abundance  almost 
everything  that  uncivilized  man  can  desire.  The  clay  hut,  the 
slight  raiment,  coarse  but  ample  food,  rude  music  and  the  festive 
dance  have,  generation  after  generation,  supplied  their  simple 
wants  and  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  enjoyment. 

The  only  civilization  which  has  penetrated  to  any  extent  the 
interior  of  the  African  continent,  and  left  its  stamp  upon  the 
indigenous  races,  was  introduced  by  the  Arabs.  Iney  are  the 
only  people  who  now  possess,  amidst  the  political  and  moral 
wilderness  of  intertropical  Africa,  any  tolerable  form  of  civil 
polity  or  bond  of  social  organisation*  The  origin  of  the  inter- 
course 
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course  between  Arabia  and  Africa  is  lost  in  its  remoteness,  but 
a  commerce  between  the  two  countries  was  carried  on  from  the 
earliest  ages.  The  conquest  of  Africa  by  the  Arabs  was  first 
attempted  by  the  Caliph  Othman,  in  the  year  647  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  At  the  head  of  40,0()0  Moslems,  he  advanced  from 
Egypt  into  the  unknown  regions  of  the  West;  and  a  few 
years  subsequently  the  Sultan  Akbar  marched  from  Damascus, 
at  the  head  of  10,000  picked  troops,  and  taking  into  his  pay 
many  thousand  native  Africans,  just  as  England  organized  and 
armed  the  natives  of  India  for  its  conquests  in  that  country,  swept 
every  obstacle  before  him  until  his  course  was  arrested  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.*  The  Arabs  speedily  advanced  by  the  aid  of 
the  camel  across  the  sandy  desert  towards  the  centre  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  along  the  two  coasts,  as  far  as  the  Senegal  and  the 
Gambia  on  the  west,  and  Sofala  on  the  east  From  the  latter 
place  they  not  only  explored  the  interior  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
ancient  discovery,  but  planted  colonies  at  Mombas,  Melinda,  and 
Mozambique.  They  have  since  spread  over  almost  every  known 
part  of  Africa  north  of  the  Equator,  from  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  Atlantic,  mingled  their  blood  with  Negro  races,  en- 
grafted Mahommedan  learning  and  ingenuity  on  the  ignorance 
and  simplicity  of  the  native  tribes,  and  introduced  an  Oriental 
splendour  which  gives  to  their  governments  at  least  the  outward 
aspect  of  civilization. 

To  what  extent  the  letters  of  Asia  have  penetrated  into  Africa 
it  would  be  difficult  to  form  an  opinion,  but  that  the  Arab 
colonists  brought  with  them  from  time  to  time  many  of  the  trea- 
sures of  ancient  learning  there  is  every  reason  to  believe.  A 
recent  traveller  in  the  interior  found  in  many  of  the  Arab  chiefs 
a  considerable  amount  of  literary  cultivation,  and  an  intellectual 
activity  which  invited  discussion  on  some  of  the  most  important 
subjects  of  human  inquiry.  The  disposition  of  the  Arab  chieis 
towards  England  is  generally  most  satisfactory.  They  are  proud 
of  being  the  objects  of  occasional  diplomatic  visits,  and  receive  the 
compliments  and  presents  with  which  the  envoys  are  charged  with 
undisguised  satisfaction.  The  sultan  of  Sakotu  in  1823  sent  a 
body  of  horse,  preceded  by  drums  and  trumpets,  to  escort  Captain 
Clapperton  into  his  capital.  Dr.  Barth  owed  his  life  to  the  pro- 
tection of  a  noble  sheikh,  who  risked  everything  dear  to  him  to 
protect  his  guest  from  the  hostile  designs  of  a  fanatical  party  in 
Timbuctoo ;  and  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  has  cordially  assisted 
every  exploring  expedition  which  has  started  for  the  interior  from 
the  eastern  coast. 

*  Gibbon,  vol.  ix*.  p.  463. 
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When  the  Portuguese  commenced  their  colonization  of  Mozam- 
bique they  found  the  Arabs  in  possession  of  almost  the  whole  of  the 
coast  They  dispossessed  them  of  their  settlements,  converted  the 
mosques  into  churches,  broke  up  their  trading  establishments,  and 
entered  upon  a  war  of  extermination.  Many  Arab  chiefs  fled  into 
the  interior,  beyond  the  reach  of  their  oppressors,  and  easily  in- 
duced multitudes  of  the  indolent  and  voluptuous  natives  to  em- 
brace the  faith  of  the  Prophet  The  Mahommedan  Arabs  settled 
in  Eastern  Africa  chiefly  in  the  character  of  traders,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  prosperous  merchants  was  lavishly  displayed.  The 
city  of  Melinda  was  long  the  pride  of  Eastern  Africa :  its  gardens 
were  celebrated  for  their  delicious  fruits,  fountains,  and  groves, 
and  its  inhabitants  arrayed  themselves  in  silk  and  purple. 

The  rule  of  the  Mahommedan  Arabs  has  given  to  portions  of 
Africa  a  certain  unity,  and  imparted  a  degree  of  civilization. 
Some  of  their  political  institutions  have  been  found  not  ill  adapted 
to  barbarous  races,  and  their  governments  may  be  favourably 
contrasted  with  the  negro  monarchies  which  have  been  erected 
on  the  western  coasts,  in  regions  to  which  Arab  influence  has  not 
extended.  Egypt,  and  probably  the  coast  of  Africa  bordering  on 
the  Indian  Ocean,  was  better  known  to  the  Eastern  nations  of 
antiquity  than  any  portion  of  Europe.  The  Carthaginians  were, 
doubtless,  well  acquainted  with  the  countiies  south  of  the  Great 
Desert,  for  the  elephant,  which  was  in  extensive  use,  must  have 
been  brought  from  the  regions  of  Central  Africa,  as  it  is  not 
known  to  have  ever  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  Atlas  region. 
When  the  Romans  became  masters  of  Northern  Africa,  they 
formed  settlements  to  the  south  ;  and  many  beautiful  monuments 
in  the  interior  of  Tripoli,  of  diiferent  periods  of  art,  prove  that 
thq  dominion  of  Rome  in  that  district  of  Africa  could  not  have 
been  either  of  very  limited  extent  or  of  short  duration.  The 
Romans  are  believed  to  have  established  their  dominion  as  far 
south  as  Garana  or  Jema ;  but  there  is  in  Pliny  a  distinct  ac- 
count of  Suetonius  Paulinus  (a.d.  41)  crossing  the  great  moun- 
tains of  the  Atlas,  and  even  proceeding  some  distance  beyond 
them ;  and  Ptolemy  states  that  a  Roman  ofiicer,  who  started  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli,  went  a  four  months'  journey  in  a 
southern  direction.  This  route  probably  brought  him  into  tlie 
latitude  of  Timbuctoo  and  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Tchad. 
No  detailed  record,  however,  exists  of  any  iinportant  exploration 
of  the  interior  of  Africa  during  the  period  of  Roman  dominion. 

More  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  sixty  years  to  make 
us  acquainted  with  the  geography  and  social  condition  of  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  than  during  the  whole  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  days  of  Ptolemy.  The  modem  era  of  exploration  may 
.   Vol.  109.— iVi?.  218.  2  L  be 
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be  said  to  have  commenced  wlien  Park  undertook  his  xemark- 
able  cpipedition.    The  celebrated  travels  of  Denham  and  Clapper- 
ton  excited  an  European  interest     They  added  largely  to  oiir 
geographical  knowledge,  and  made  us  acquainted  with  many  in- 
teresting facts  connected  with  the  state  of  society  in  Africa,     fa 
1823    Clapperton    reached    Lake   Tchad,    and   the   surrounding 
cotmtries  were  explored  as  far  as  Sakatu  on  the  west,  and  Mandara 
on  the  south.     Major  Laing  reached  Timbuctoo,  but  was  mur- 
dered in  the  desert  on  his  return.     Lander  descended  the  Niger 
from  Yaouri  to  its  mouth,  and  the  result  of  that  important  event 
was  the  great  Niger  expedition  of  1841,  which  terminated  in  a 
disastrous  loss  of  life,  and  discouraged  for  a  time  any  further  ex- 
ploration in  that  direction.     The  eastern  and  southern  districts  of 
Africa  have  been  visited  by  numerous  travellers.     Many  modem 
attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  by 
expeditions  originated  or  sanctioned  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt.    Tlie 
territory  in   the  vicinity  of  Abyssinia  has  been  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  mission  which  has  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  a  very 
interesting  country ;  but  all  that  had  been  previously  attempted  or 
accomplished  on  behalf  of  scientific  geography  and  African  civili- 
zation sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  great 
discoveries  of  the  last  ten  years.     The  penetration  of  Dr.  Barth 
into  lixe  interior  of  the  continent ;  the  discovery,  and  successful 
navigation,  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Niger;  die  travels  of  Dr. 
Livingstone  in  South-eastern  Africa ;  the  ascertained  existence  of 
great  inland  seas  at,  or  in  close  proximity  to,  the  equator;  the 
steps  which  are  being  made  towards  a   solution  of  the    great 
geographical  problem  of  the  source  of  the  Nile,  and  the  recent 
remarkable  discoveries  of  M.  Du  Cbaillu  in  the  west,  indicate 
tiiat  Africa  has  at  length  obtained  the  serious  attention  of  Europe. 
The  physical  conformation  of  the  African  continent  is  in  many 
respects  remarkable.    In  one  of  his  annual  Presidential  Addresses 
to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  pre- 
dicted that  the  interior  of  Africa  would  in  all  probability  be 
found  to  be  a  wateiy  plateau  of  less  elevation  than  the  flanking  hill 
ranges.     He  suggested  that  violent  igneous  action,  extending  along 
both  sides  of  the  continent,  tilted  up  the  lateral  rocks,  and  that 
the  energy  and  extended  range  of  volcanic  disturbance  at  remote 
periods  have  imparted  to  Africa  its  present  very  simple  littoral  con- 
figuraticHS.     Addressing  Major  Burton  previously  to  his  journey 
of  exploration,  Sir  R.  Murchison  detailed  his  special  reasons  for 
believing  the  centre  of  Africa  to  be  a  vast  region  of  lakes  of  some, 
but  not  considerable,  elevation  above  the  sea.     The  theory  was 
based  on  a  discovery,  then  recently  made,  in  the  Cape  Colony,  of 
fossil  remains  in  a  lacustrine  deposit  of  the  secondary  age,  and 
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the  well-known  existence  on  the  coast  of  loftj  mountains  of  the 
pHmary  period  circling  round  the  younger  deposits.  Sit  R.  Mnr- 
dbison  therefore  inferred  that  a  network  of  lakes  would  be  found 
ptolonged  northwards  from  Lake  Ngami  towards  the  interior. 
6ut,  carrying  his  induction  still  farther,  he  intimated  that  he  saw 
no  possibility  of  explaining  how  the  great  rivers  could  escape 
from  the  central  plateau-lands  and  enter  the  ocean,  except  through 
deep  goi^es  formed  at  some  ancient  period  of  elevation  when 
the  lateral  chains  were  subjected  to  transverse  fractures.  This 
hypothesis,  which  was  suggested  in  the  Presidential  Address  for 
1852,  became  known  to  Dr.  Livingstone  while  he  was  in  the  act 
of  exploring  those  very  *  transverse  gorges '  by  which  the  river 
Zambezi  escapes  to  the  east  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  present  century  has  thus  witnessed  two  great 
triumphs  of  scientific  induction  by  the  same  eminent  philosopher : 
the  prediction  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  by  rigid 
a  priori  reasoning,  and  an  anticipation  of  the  great  Lake  <lis- 
coveries  in  the  interior  of  Africa  by  the  application  of  geolo- 
gical science. 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  most  important  of  the  recent  expe- 
ditions which  have  been  undertaken  for  the  exploration  of  Africa, 
to  describe  briefly  the  districts  which  they  have  succeeded  in 
penetrating,  and  to  enumerate  the  geographical,  social,  and  poli- 
tical results  of  modem  enterprise  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  expedition  of  Mr.  Richardson,  with  whom  were  asso- 
ciated Dr.  Barth  and  Mr.  Overweg,  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  concluding  commercial  treaties  with  the  chiefs  of 
Northern  Africa,  inhabiting  the  country  extending  from  the 
frontier  of  Tripoli  to  Lake  Tchad.  These  gentlemen  left  Tripoli 
in  March,  1850,  but,  his  two  coadjutors  having  fallen  sacri- 
fices to  the  climate,  the  duties  of  the  mission  ultimately  de- 
volved on  Dr.  Barth,  and  he  prosecuted  his  travels  alone.  Taking 
his  departure  from  Tripoli,  he  traversed  a  country  dotted  fot 
a  distance  of  150  miles  with  many  splendid  Roman  remains, 
and  passing  through  the  country  of  the  Tawarek,  or  organized 
plunderers  of  the  desert,  he  extended  his  travels  to  the  very  borders 
of  the  Central  African  nations,  350  miles  to  the  south  of  any  point 
previously  reached  by  an  European  explorer.  Denham  and  Clap- 
perton  reached  the  city  of  Kuka,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bomu,  and  discovered  Lake  Tchad — an  event  which  created  at  the 
time  a  great  sensation  in  England,  but  the  importance  of  which  has 
been  much  diminished  by  the  discovery  of  the  large  inland  seas 
lying  to  the  south  and  east  of  Clapperton's  explorations.  Dr.  Barth 
proceeded  to  Yola,  in  the  Adamawa  country,  situate  in  about  8° 
N.  lat.     He  describes  dM  district  m  tlie  finest  he  kad  «een  in 
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t3ap5>prta«  b»»;  i  e^Uoa^t^  ^it,  at  i,20  «ftil?l[..n.Ste',fiV3CffWft;j4wtb 
]W«^..fQtHidl  tPitbferftQro;lQfiti4 15  ffoet-l » viiUr)?«Ui»w* .gg^lgwpbfly 
haa^,ft^5^tedrbi3aOpi>>W«ilthat/;thQslA&iQW,.I»keft(<^^^^ 

tbiiwgb  ,m/te)?fet 'CQttiitry  duriog  th&  pcD:it4  iof  .tihetw^^lyaip^t 
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telftk#t<rf  o^etei) ;  IJ^pwMied  ^eyen.ijre^kAiOii  it#  wa/C^T^^^hffir^ 
ibftipBriftia^riflrtgltoiitb^.  p(9(^loM0ti  it$:l»iBd^s,.  ,wAii*teltliQg,»th^ 
i^popfttami  fyojfk  .itbwJl.  hauftta  «wcw&,tb^fgif a^tiffl  i^s.  ,  Jflj^ 
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aibl|9,,1iQ;tli(?,.^^PrftHit«t<^  jl^bf)  ar«,fli^.0|ifs«:jc>f|CflntiffJ^  AfrififlU.' 
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p^j^j^arl^  i^^i)9dltb^i6)2^rmi]iiQ9d«ip(ltii9,liie  «a^^ 
lt«  q$,Ii*tjil^iWt«|iding^.tek^nd  bi^trav^s  Aa.lbaH, direction jw4  |p 
penetrate  .tpijtjik^  r^gu}ii  ilfitbe  JN[ile»,  .ITbul  bt^ving  prweA i|i|p]^<;r 
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BkHh' the  d^ir^^^Of  J^iM^d)d^^d^tet(meUtion  wiitti  Eutdt^i^S 
s^ti^ljf  andntiii»Ai*Wui)y  WrtJtewed. '-'    '^  •.  .m- tuw-tni     ...nii...i.i^ 
*»'  ltis'*r*nmttfked  fcy^-^^ti-zCdb^        Will  l^f«ed'Ato¥k',-'"lhiiA 
AlVikla^  lidd  Opeft,*^ '  tllAt  tile' 'Jjo^ 
We^laftd,  the^Nig^r;  tuiltiwigr'witb  itlil^  Mlte-is 'Af'Vet*f'atartttif 

& 'Stated  wiOl'itlot^  or  l^irts'^dbibldme^^i'bjr' tfl)  thie  Ar^^b  >^^o- 
^pQif^rs,  anA'th^y^^^tittMlf  likewise  -a!s»6rted  die  !cbnKeiiM>^f 
die  Quorra  or  Niffer  with  Lake  Tchad.  The  g^fa^hieal'kihft^li^ 
IWg*  of '(fentkl  ♦'AftSca,^  jeven  of  tho&o  'Kvbg*  &n  'iti  eowAkes, 
lltMt  'htrV^'b^Mr'vldi^  iliuitkl,  «ttice  this  deltisioti  -v^  Mlydiis^ 
JWtfcf*  b^  the  itiSfedtche*  'idf  Bit'  Etompean  t/avellfer.  The^  Tfchad 
li^'hb'otttieir'',  <Aid^llie'Qu6rtA  OP  Niget-  tindbiibtedly>rl9feS'ni  a 
*iiditrttaift6tis'te^n,.Atl«<*o  V^iy  ^^at  distance  froiti  th^  |)imof 
iOl^^tiV^^^^oUt'i^i^ltfcov^red  foj^Drl  Bardi ;  «nditis/  fed  tiytheisarAilft 
tt^pi(Ml»rttins,  And  'dubjec^'M^the  yaihe  inWMdtttionSj'iai  itiiinf*0i 
%^'Uth«rl4vci%  <tf '  AfHeai.  i  Thtt  ekpekit^okiSdar^DriBtoili'hivVe 
tK^h'  <;oin)Aetdy'^e4lisM  'by  the  voyd^^  offfhif  >' t^teiU,'  uMd^ 
ktbh'by'the  dir^kion  of  the  Britiih'Ofiirermfreflr.'I  tl^Tshaddt 
dtia^Bc^u^t  httvebe^n  aiScerttiined'to' b^tiie  ettfctdtW^MA^htd 
bP'the'ig¥e«t'  Nigtet<,<  'wht<ih>]k)titS'4ti9  '^aDeril  in«d  'ihife>  A>tlsbtd^ 
Yiyifo^gfh  ildm^f>Mis  nohf^ihs^;  The>)I1Iufi|  chknt^lnh^Ti^'Ad^nj^t 
dt^iltral,  has'  b^eti*  jivoved,  by*  vecem  eitplorsitioiiV't^  ib&  %ht^>f|^ 
bdkpted  for  tiOitinitttii'eation^itU^the  intenefr.  il'o  th^>«[i^('or 
Doiti,  dn;^  the' Seitui^,  tho>idi)rtAiic^  iB^447({[f609raphkifltl'niii<^s 
frotri'th^^sbi;  and'the  wver  upto  <thitt  plabeifMaS'bi^iV^ifotfnd  M 
cSkr  tiff  impediments  to  nitVigntioti;  '.Waiit^'Of  IWiE»l'ttl<dbi^  ^pre- 
vented'the  steamer  ftompT6ceod4n^  b«yond>j  ll>tt«tH^  ihe  ii4»ili^ 
waters,  or  a  faH  flood,  the  river  i^  beiiet^d  tobe'tiavigiAite  f6t 
vMA^^'of  cotlsiderablci  burihen  to  a  mnoh  higher  p6iAt>  *i  ' '  •  u 
The  Niger  has  acquired  a  bad  notoriety  in  consequence  of  the 
lamentafala  lorn  of  life  unMiljtiBff.fiaBi-saifiaral  attempts- to  Ascend 
;<l.>i;  *^  it 
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it  The  rank  YtgetaAoa  which  !clo<ihes  its  hMdc%  and  the 
periodical  subsidence  of  its  waters,  were  found  to  generate 
miasma  fatal  to  the  European  constitution.  The  mortality 
among  the  settlers  on  the  model  experimental  farm  established 
by  the  Government  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  has  not  un- 
naturally suspended  the  prosecution  of  similar  enterprises.  The 
successful  result  of  the  voyage  of  the  '  Pleiad,'  and  the  almost 
total  immunity  from  fever  enjoyed  by  her  crew  in  conseqiMxice 
of  some  very  simple  hygienic  precautions,  have  howiever  been 
the  means  of  again  directing  attention  to  this  important  r^on  of 
Africa,  from  which  the  interior  can  be  so  easily  reached.  The 
river,  it  has  been  ascertained,  if  entered  with  the  rising  watersi 
is  comparatively  healthy.  There  are  in  the  basin  of  the  Niger 
immense  tracts  of  rich  and  virgin  soil  and  numberless  locali* 
ties  well  adapted  for  the  formation  of  model  cotton  farms. 
Two  facts  strongly  impressed  themselves  on  Mr.  Hutchinsons 
mind  during  his  residence  in  Western  Africa:  one,  that  the 
negro  race  have  a  perfect  knowledge  and  aj^reciation  of  the 
immense  industrial  resources  of  their  country;  the  other,  an 
apparent  readiness  to  take  advantage  of  them,  together  with  an 
aptitude  for  imitation  and  a  desire  for  instruction  that  are  mo^ 
hopeful  indications  of  future  progress.  These  favourable  fea* 
tures  were  most  conspicuous  all  along  the  banks  of  the  Nigi^^ 
the  Tdiadda,  and  the  Benuwe, — a  country  that  seemed  to  him 
fresh,  as  it  were,  from  the  hands  of  God,  and  only  waiting  the 
energies  of  man  to  bring  to  perfection  the  numerous  products  of 
its  prolific  soil. 

.  There  is  an  atmospheric  phenomenon  common  to  all  the  rivers 
of  this  coast  that  must  exercise  a  very  salutary  influence.  The 
trade-winds  blow  up  the  streams,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  Niger  while  it  is  in  flood.  '  For  ten  months  in  the  year,'  says 
Mr.  Macqueen,  ^  but  particularly  from  May  till  November,  the 
prevailing  wind  in  the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra  is  from  the 
south-west,  thus  blowing  right  up  all  the  outlets  of  the  Niger.'* 
Thk  was  fully  confirmed  during  the  passage  of  the  ^  Pleiad.'  In 
the  upper  parts  of  the  river,  Mr.  Hutchinson  says,  a  '  glorious 
breeze  prevailed,  and  made  the  atmosphere  cool  and  agreeable, 
and  the  vessel  often  had  a  breeze  that  would  have  been  more 
t)ian  sufficient,  bad  she  possessed  her  canvas,  to  stem  the  cunent ; 
and  so  strong  was  it  when  she  was  drifting  down  the  stream  that 
it  offered  quite  an  obstacle  to  her  progress^  and  made  her  rock  as 
though  she  were  on  the  ocean.'  The  northern  branch  of  the 
Niger,  flowing  from  Timbuctoo,  has  been  successfully  navigated 
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td'a  Bktanc^  of  twenty  mles  Aoif^  Babba;  'ov.ratimt  nitilre  than 
diree  hundred  mMes  from  the  sea,  where  the  riTer  is  •broken' 
ititb.  rocky  and  intrieate  channels.  A  few  miles  beyond  Rabfaa 
19  a  waterfall,  which  presents  an  impassable  barrier  even  to 
canoes  at  any  season.  Captain  Bancroft,  in  1845,  successfully 
naiigated  one  of  the  channels;  bat  in  1857  the  ^ Pleiad^'  in 
attemptiDg  ike  same  passage,  was  lost  on  the  rocks.  Two 
impfla^taiit  conseqnencea  may  be  said  to  have  followed  from  the 
(Niger  expeditions,  calamitous  as  some  of  them  have  been  justly 
Iwgaided :  they  have  impressed  both  upon  the  population  and 
volers  xesidiBg  on  the  banks  of  this  great  river  a  knowledge  not 
0nly  of  the  commercial  character  of  England,  but  ol  her  thorough 
detestation  of  slavery  in  all  its  forma,  and  of  h^  resolution  to  use 
etery  effi>rt  in  her  power  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

The  natural  outlet  for  the  commerce  of  Kano,  and  the  imm«ise 
district  of  which  it  is  the  emporium,  is  this  eastern  branch  of  the 
Niger,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will,  at  no  distant  day,  be  opened 
throagfaottt  the  whole  of  its  course.  In  the  mean  time  we  are 
assured  by  Dr.  Barth  that  the  only  commercial  use  which  has 
been  made  o£  his  important  dkcovery  is  by  American  slave- 
dealers,  who  have  opened  a  trade  in  those  regions. 

That  Dr.  Barth's  mission  to  Central  Africa  has  produced  an 
eoeeellent  efiect  we  have  the  assurance  of  a  later  explorer.  In  a 
recent  eitpeditioi]  into  the  Niger  country  Mr.  May  found  the  popu- 
latioD  animated  with  the  best  feeling  towards  England,  and  when 
endeavmir^ng  to  impress  the  natives  with  a  sense  of  the  effcvts 
which  the  British  Government  were  making  to  open  a  trade  with 
their  country,  his  remarks  were  always  received  with  approbation, 
and  a  firm  belief  was  expressed  that  the  ^  white  man  had  only  to 
will  it  to  do  it*  * 

^  In  reference  to  this  portion  of  Africa  we  have  to  notice  the 
discoveries  of  M.  Du  Chaillu,  an  American  getttleman  of  French 
descent,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  Academy  of  Philadelphia 
to  proceed  to  the  equatorial  regions  of  Western  Africa:  'tThe 
mlnutive  of  this  gentleman,  who  but  recently  presented  lumsetf 
before  the  British  public,  has  created  an  extraordinary  0ensa« 
tion,  and  his  work  cannot  fail  in  obtaining  for  its  anthoi^ 
a  wide  reputation.  The  importance  of  his  discoveries  is  only 
equalled  by  their  singular  interest.  M.  Du  Chaillu,  after  having 
prepared  himself  by  acquiring  the  languages  of  the  tribes 
among  which  he  determined  to  reside,  boldly  pushed  into  the 
interior  £rom  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gaboon  River.     His  fint 

*  Mr.  May's  Jonrney  in  the  Ytfmba  and  Ndpe  Coontriefl  in  1858.    Journal 
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discxmoij  yfsd  ta  fgkage  off '  mmuitainft  arising:  /tn!a)^iiie9  mf< t 
ta  tke  heigiht  of  >  <  6000>  i  ficet) ;  a  -  s^utt  from  •  .'whkdi  «|]ptDdqhuigti  tbr » 
cpafldov&sodfiiiiiiad  bj^tiheiiPcartaguesfl^  thgnGrjrsJai  IMouiiliMrt^ri 
This  iangeiM;>iIIhLCkaiUu'foiind  bbwcrafl  rifithidbniB««ipUi<ReBil^: 
iaii^dbtrablei  <  foi^ests*  It  da  mortr  icl«srlj<  >^8ta|3Ksli0fl  jtxy  hihis> idad 
tbe .'Other .'diJBOOveiJesi. of  MittDi^  CbaiUciithBtita  g^iitunoniifsih) 
cl|aiik^  nsang  dbbasioBalljr  intbieibihenoes  1 113^000*  £B&tiligl^  nifcui 
dW  least  asidf/Trbst  along  the  equator,  imdi/jprofaajbljfi'fiiteiiilaioMa^' 
plotJelj  eui]^os4  the- contisitot.    •  >  I  .1  -.,  •'   n- •(•;  MtniMo    lioif// 

Itrh^  »bfte4*  b6ft^  a  subject  of  svTprke>that  tbe  Ajfib>Adv«ni>/ 
tnrers^  hftTiiiig  jpushed*  their  ccmqavsts  soiifar  tb  diieisoatkia9>lhctf* 
did,  should  not  haireprpceedeidLifarther  and  crosaBdwthOrcqaAfeaB.:. 
Theigreattmountainlchaixi'iviyichiAfL  DaiChaijflii  has  cBsooileM''. 
supplies  tjk|9  explanation.  iThiaoregionisiAlmadt  den^oid  of  aninial: 
life^  i^d,  consistingi  of  >tkick'  gitagd^  and  of'  ntgi^d  steeps '  iaca^' 
psCble  of '•  bnltivadto^  ^mad  inl^faitedvoniy  by  MKViag|eidped«aiid|  a^ 
fyw  hmbkn  brings >almoi^ti  ieouallj  savage,/  has'ipxesentddi  laki)  ii^! 
vinoihlecrbamei*^  to  the  farmer .  prbggeis  of'  tile  Mahndrtiffedaa 
tnrbs8{ii)In  thete  imouBtaiii&  are  thjBi^oiirees  cO£  the'MiUB,.tlief 
Moondah,  the  Gaboon,  the  Nazareth,  and  probably  the  Congo 
and'  otfaeit-' TDTeiB '  which   empty   them^dlvtefi  inio  /<the  -Atlantic. 
Soihe  of  these  streainis  ndllidbubtf^ss  be>foiindi  adfiptsd  fori  com^ 
mercer  when  more  failly  jcuplored.     Li  a  coinihefciaj  ^sense  ihe  inost ' 
important' discovery  made  by  Mj  DmGhaiiUti  ia:ibat>jdif  the'greali 
ri'verthe^Agobay,  which  he  ascended  toa/^iistELnce  «£'i85D>nuli9ii 
frotn'ithe>'COfi8t.'    It  was  thete  a  nobler  stream)  MAi'yaods  wide, 
fiiom  thieo  to  four  fathoms  deep,  and  tunnisg  withi  oimsidenifUle 
fordei    >  if,  -as  Dr.  Barth'  is.  isud  to  I  e&pebt^f  this  great  hnf  ^r  sllbuld 
piiove  to  be  'the  •  low^i  povtibn-  of  <  cme  /which'  he .  was !  iiifonded  tivi  i 
vrekiward^'  many  days/jouipoey  aeiiiith  of  Vy^adai^aolodiehp  inadedmi 
stee^m;  wilUhavel  b^dn  tdisjoonrered  oonneoting  ihei  centml  Me^pstak) 
of )  Afrion  1  with  diei  >  seay  ^aiid'  enteiing  it  >  at  a  •  sp6t  i  from*  whence  I 
thftychd  )beim6st  i  easily  reached:     The  Agobay  isucertainly  4ae 
off'tfaermbsti'impprtanit  rirets  in^Wettem  Africa,  and  ik  fonxi«t' 
iv)tbe  ihtbrior''of  ibh^  copintr^ 'by, two>  large  'riiners^> :tfae '  BenUol 
NjBfouerjiir  and'  Rembo  Okanda,     Until  M.  Da  Chasllii  tmTenad* 
thdbe<regiotis  the  riTe^•Naza^eflIlaLnd  its  delta,  the-  MsKiaSf /aod 
the  iFernand  Vaz^I  twef e/itlwHight  to  Hbe  Ithree  distxqct  iiivf ra^  rising 
in  ith^<monnlAib»diaan  to-the  north,  but  he  ibnnd  thatitiwy/coii>- 
nttnlcaied>  "irith  r  leaeh/  othen     Th» iNazatetk  and  ithe  Mexias  sue 
fei^eA^byitlie  Agobaff^  thif  latt^ii  river. tdivowing  the  rsoiaiiider^ 
of  theiwdulier iifto  the  /Fi^maod  Vaz  a  few-ihika:  above  itt'  mbutk.' 
This! river^ialthoagfa chiefly  fed  by  the  Agobay,  is.rematkaUeifbr 
foll^fviring  for  forty  mtlea  the  direction  i;of'  the  sea^hoite,  from  • 
which  / it  k  separated '  by  a  ^  lowi  nAndy <  jpiUm^ six  -m&lea ;brqadi 
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eii£itixiiMii,)bQt]t]^  iiairi^tionioEt^  «niliiiii^r6tilt>(ihiinxicflbt'ii  "v^tj*' 
lataiaAtB^idaid  Uiie  Eehiaittl  Vte^  eoindiinidJitii]^  ^il}h(the<Agobayj  ^ 
is^  Uiefi>iU(]rr.oner  rdkatiiiafn  fbe  sadd  lo  ihatrej  U  mdvlgMle  hfhanneL  ^  i  <  T  i' 

f)iAsosiidiii^  {he' Njxmkutiayj  ainrameh  df  the- AgbUj^^^  <M^  I^* 
OUsillu<  vaacked.* a  fine  I lak^^  >  the )  Ait^n^e-L^^^^alieet  >  i^  Iwater  teni : 
niiisB  rWidd,  idtslb^'  'ivitii^'woodedi  islfeindf ,  •  eMod  with  varfeei  dsep  i 
emmghilmtnreTy  palrtr<foi*)isteameTi|»  of'ttiodei^te  diaikglit^''  Tke' 
whole  country  about  this  lake  is  coveted  ( with  th^  Iadiui«nLfabekr{ 
yiamfhnA\£Mh  ebony^eea, ^nd  iii>able  to  supply  tike. best. caoli- 
tohdnc^ian' article  of  jcaily  intmasingiooinitieiieia}  valnc^dnthe 
gsctttBS^  *abdndaaeei »  On  a;  •  ieoonkl  'visits  i  in  >  tkd  drjr  ieascdi-,  iie  < 
siiUi  >fi9UBd  •  die  -  N^])oulobn&)r  ijfxitt  |ilmG(acable  for  *  a  ( steamcpr  >  oS 
l%fat>  draught,'  but  tke  like  was 'some  Wlat  ehanged*^  apj^eftraiqc^? 
It«  anrfaqe' was  >  dittbted  i wiihi  lislkndsi  of  black  mndf  en*  db^  .slim^  > 
sk)]to  of  t^hidbi  <  tnpocodiles  >  ewkvmM  in  iaaredirUB  ntunbebrs : '  !Mj  ( 
Sb  GfaaiUu  says  ^e^  ne vec  saw  s6  ( hqmble'  a;  Ispectadci.  :  t  Man^  of  1 
the'veptifesiW^re  twenty-'feetlimgy  and^  opening  their*  monirtrous/ 
jaws,  .seeA^ed  ready  4o»  iiwallow  the  eanoes  tand  their  o^cupailtis 
without  aaefibttr'''    ([    >  t.  ../.....,.<,;.»    .  ■<    r 

.  The'  tl'ibes'  whiolh  My  dhiChaiUu  visited-  are  the. most  v^matkH. 
able  •  of  iatertrp]iical  lAfiieaj  ^-.^1^  Fan  people  are  nndonbtediy 
cSouubalis,  as  rardy  it  is  f  believed',' all  theadjoanihg  nonntain  tribes^ 
Thsyi'bu^  the. dead  ifdii t fbddy  and  the  kiag' alone  is. not  eaten. 
Riliasi'df''.Siufeiianfibtiiibsi  audi  liknlls^  fragments  of  the' ordinary  r 
HH^ls^  niflt  thex^eiat-eivery'tuni.  •  Human  flesh  is.esipQsed  inithe 
piaflic>!iiiBvketHfiw  3«bi<iiit  iia  the  ft>od  of  all,  atid  is.  relished! 
UjHiaU!^  i Ordinary  ainfanal 'foodois:  soaroe*!  The  sFans. aire  0if>»; 
ligfat^r^hnetthan  any  bf  ih^/westerlitidbeBk  (They  areiwdH  araied^i 
awLibeart  shieMsi  ofi  ble^^hatant-tliiDde^  iiwpen^txeMb  ast  honn^.f'Jhoi 
Qfit^Iba^'a  neigbbcuring  tribe,  are  expeirt;iblabkBmitllii;/'aiid  as^. 
iBOO  orer  ia  found '  in  considerable'  ^quantities  in  >llkQ  ieounkDy^  i  iHney-  > 
madce  likeir  dron  weajxiBi,  andl  obtain  by  ^nativft skill  aimdchibetted  t 
qhndity  of  iteel  thaai' any  ibri^ught  from  £nroppridrr;'Aineiitai(> 
TUey  have  toonstnicted  a  Very  peduliaripoinlckl  ^e,  'whitdi,  ^esi 
thrown  from  'a/distaa^e,  (Strikes  'with'  thei ^iiit  dcH^ri.  <  •  Thjejf^mc^'. 
tlusrweapoii^witb  groat'  efiect;  and  as  tb^  object  aimed  cd^isjthdt 
head,  therpoint  penetrates  the 'brainy  ai»dikilla//t];iie^ctim.iimhM>4: 
diately,  adid'fthe  Mnmd  edge  6f  the  axe<(]B«d)en:i3editiiioiitioffthei 
head.  Their  •  bigenio^sly ^ censtracted  knivite r  ard i ishdalhed •  i jdai 
covers  ttade>of  bninan  Ucin/  .These  pitop)e<bcirAied  to<iM.>iIi>iiii 
CiiaiUu  the  finest  oat .  bnw^t  race  he  had  seen  ia  ithe  i  ioterioil  of 
AStiohJ  . They  point  tbthe  east  a(s  the  ^b^i^'  fr^iri  trbencei thejyi 
migrated^  diescribe>it  all  a^vieryrmMintainous  country,  and  Mf/Abit' 
the  people  are  canjnbalsi^ike: themselves.  •  Domestic  slarveryiidoei 
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not  prevail  to  any  considerable  extent  amoi^  these, tzibe^  but 
great. numbers  are  sold  every  year  to  the  traders,  and  M,  Du 
Chaillv  says  that  French  ^  emigrant '  ships  have  beep  recc^j 
filled  with  Fans,  and  that  they  have  been  thus  tn^asportod  from 
their  country  in  great  numbers. 

The  interest  of  M.  Du  Chaillu's  work  consists  not  only  ii^  the 
narrative  of  his  geographical  discoveries,  and  his  descri^tioa  of 
the  cannibal  tribes  in  that  region  of  A£rica,  but  ^l  the  wajrfai^ 
which  he  carried  on  with  the  gorilla,  the  creature  that .  divides 
and  almost  disputes  with  man  the  empire  of  this  momitain  tracL 
It  has  driven  nearly  all  the  other  animajis  from  the  forest  whicb  it 
haunts.    Neither  the  rhinoceros,  the  giraffe,  the  bufialo^  the  boss^ 
the  ox,  nor  the  ass,  is  found  where  the  gorilla  dwells ;  even  tbe 
lion  has  quailed  and  retired  before  a  ferocious  ape.     The  roar 
of  the  gorilla  can  be  heard  at  an  almost  incredible  distance^ 
and  is  often  mistaken  for  thunder.      The  native  idea  of  this 
creature  is,  that  it  combines  the  intelligence  of  a  humaa  being 
with  the  savage  nature  of  a  brute.     Its  rage  and  exai^jieratioB 
are  unbounded  when  brought  face  to  iace  with  man.     It  beats  its 
chest  with  its  enormous  fists,  and  makes  it  resound  like  an  im- 
mense drum.     Its  eyes  flash  defiance  ;  its  roar  shakes  the  woods, 
and  seems  to  proclaim  its  rightful  dominion  .over  the  wilderness. 
In  the  first  encounter  which  M.  Du  Chaillu  had  with  one  of 
these  monstrous  animals,  it  advanced  boldly  to  within  i^, distance 
of  six  yards  to  prepare  for  its  deadly  spring.    It  reminded  him,  he 
says,  of  some  infernal  dream-like  creature,  half^man,  half-beast, 
as  pictured  by  the  old  masters  in  their  representation^  of  belL 
However  close  the  resemblance  of  the  gorilla  may  be  to  man,  we 
possess  the  satisfactory  assurance  of  Professor  Owen  that  it.  is 
distinguished  by  important  differences  which  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  a  '  development '  of  the  human  being  from  the  bpile. 
The  formation  and  setting  of  the  great  toe  are  essentially  dificreqt^ 
converting. the  foot  into  a  grasping  hand.     It  possesses  thirteen 
ribs,   whereas  man  has   but  twelve  ;  and  the  brain^ase  is  not 
lai^r  than  an  infant's,  although  the  weight  of  the  immense  head 
is  seven  or  eight  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  human  skull.   .  AI. 
Du  Chaillu  hajs  brought  to  England  upwards  of  twenty  specimens 
of  the  gorilla  which  he  shot,  and  also  other  apes,  two  of  them  of 
new  kinds — the  Kooloo  Kamba,  so  called  from  the  two  distinct 
notes  which  it  utters,  and  the  Nsiega  Mbouve,  remarkable  (or 
the  nest  or  bower  which  it  builds  on  high  trees,  with  branches 
to  shelter  it  from  sun  and  rain.  '  The  collections  brought  over 
by   M.   Du  Chaillu,  and  especially  the  perfect  skeletons   and 
skulls  of  these  apes,  may  throw  important  light  upon  one  of  the 
gres^t,^ntroversies  of  the  day ;  and  we  hope  that  a  collection  so 
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Tutfaable  ftnd  instmcAre^  and  containing'  fio  inanj  new  iipeeies  of 
mammals  and  birds,  may  be  obtained  for  oar  National  Museum. 

While  Central  and  Western  Africa  have  thns  been  largely 
explored,  and  the  courses  of  several  great  rivers  which  pour  their 
waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  have  been  determined,  Eastern 
Africa  has  not  been  neglected.  The  explorations  in  this  quarter, 
which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  two  great  lakes,  the 
Tanganyika  and  the  Nyanza,  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
when  Dr.  Krapf,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  established 
himself  at  Rabba,  near  Mombas.  Here  he  heard,  from  time  to  time, 
that  there  was  in  a  part  of  the  country  to  which  the  Arabs  were 
in  the  habit  of  resorting  a  great  inland  sea,  the  dimensions  of 
which  were  such  that  nobody  could  give  any  estimate  either  of 
its  length  or  breadth.  Their  concurrent  statements  seemed  to 
indicate  a  single  sheet  of  water,  extending  from  the  equator  down 
to  14°  S.  lat.,  which  would  form  an  inland  sea,  or  African 
Caspian,  of  about  840  miles  in  length,  with  an  assumed  width  of 
200  or  300  miles.  *  In  fact,'  says  Major  Burton,  who  does  full 
justice  to  the  single-minded  men  who  prepared  the  way  for  his 
discoveries,  'from  this  great  combination  of  testimony  that 
water  lay  generally  in  a  continuous  line  finom  the  equator  up  to 
14°  S.  lat.,  and  from  not  being  able  to  gain  information  of  there 
being  any  terrestrial  separations  to  this  water,  they  naturally,  and 
I  may  add  fortunately,  created  that  monster  slug  of  an  inland 
sea,  which  so  much  attracted  the  attention  of  the  geographical 
world  in  1855-56,  and  caused  our  being  sent  out  to  Africa.' 

Dr.  Krapf  s  explorations  were  carried  on  principally  in  the 
East  African  mountain  district,  the  features  of  which  are  de- 
scribed as  being  eminently  picturesque.  The  country  appean  to 
be  an  extension  of  the  Abyssinian  highlands,  diversified  with 
hills,  streams,  and  glens,  rich  in  tropical  productions,  and  par- 
tially covered  with  deep  impenetrable  woods.  In  proceeding 
towards  Usambara  from  Mombas,  ^the  higher  we  went,'  says 
Mr.  Rebmann,  the  fellow-labourer  of  Dr.  Krapf,  *  the  more  pleasant 
was  the  air.  The  cool  water  trickling  from  the  granite  rocks,  the 
little  hamlets  rising  above  the  mountain  ridges,  the  many  patches 
of  Indian  com,  rice,  bananas,  and  sugar  cane,  the  numerous  cas-> 
cades,  the  murmur  of  the  Emgambo,  the  mountain  masses  in  the 
distance,  ^11  tended  greatly  to  elevate  the  spirits  of  the  wanderer, 
and  I  felt  at  a  short  distance  from  the  equator  as  if  I  was  walking 
on  the  Jura  Mountains  in  the  Canton  of  Basle,  so  cool  was  the 
air  and  so  beautiful  the  country.'*    The  characteristic  of  this 


•  Choreli  Missionarf  Intelligencer,  Sep.  1856. 
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l^inrtJm  df  Eastciifn  Africa  rfectos  to  %^  nbi  «Jdi>nl$f  e  fifat^ali  Miio 
Wlik^'fis^s  a  sj^ies  ol  isoUtecl  mcMiAtaittfe  ttiltl  mrtttaf^in  :: 

^*'Trie''ii^ali^iiiy  fif  nionntiins  in   Eastelrt   A-frlca   rtipr 
lletT^HtiAl ' ^no^  lla>5   been  kennly  di^fFiitml;'      Tb^    r 
coverf  by  Dt,   Kmpf  and  Mr,  Rebmann  of  two   ^ 
trtirl    nifts^    rismjf    lata   the   ro^T^km   o/  perpetiiAl    i^n^btiM 
d( Js^  ^  te' '  the  -  ieqii ator,   and  p resetiting  th<*^  sobJ i  m^ '  s j*^ r t*<4«y  jil 
^obtt<i'paaks  with  an  elev*ntion  of  at  I^tt  1 8;0<X>  4'*'*^*  A^ini' 
ipoh  by!  tlie  trt>pical  siiti,  i*xcntecl,  ns  s<w>l?  as  it  '  wa*   : 
all  ^xtraowJinary  int<^rest.      The  Fresuimt  of  the    J^ 
f*T^phicd  Society  cautiously  inti matted  his  doubts,  and  san 
t^at  the  matter  mhicb  twA  simple-rrrinded  atrd  unscientiHi 
men  at  a  eK-stance  mistook  "for  snow,  tnight  be  white  o 
dt'li  ervstalline  dolomitic  foritiation^  which,  glitteriTig'  jn  t/ 
of  a  brillumt  sun  or  shone  upon   by  the  mrton,  won  hi  pfos«"iit  A 
sdme what  siinilii J' appearance.     Mr.  Rebmann  p^sitiv  fttt 

*  dM  in  his  first  journey  to  Jag^a,  in  1848,  he  saw  dis  hit 

Utie  ftt^  time  ihi?  anowy  peak  of  Mount  Kiliniftndjun>,  J>r.  Ktn^ 
statea  that  on  the  l(Hh  of  November,  1849,  on  bis  ftrirt  ^j^niK 
mof  to  Ukambani,  he  also  behekl  It  when  thirty-six  )<?^i|pt 
from  Mijtnbas,  and  from  several  elevations  'the  silvef-efY>wn^ 
stimmit '  of  the  lofty  Kilimandjaro  was  plainly  visible.  W«* 
aaw  it  a;^ain,  he  saysj  in  1851,  when  it  was  plainly  di*c*i*rhiblr 
with  the  naked  eve,  Mr,  Rebniann  informs  us  that  be  sfept 
ik  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  tiiat  by  inor>tjHght  he  t%m\d  thV 
thictlj  perceive  snow.  He  conTerse<l  with  many  iiatif*es lTfpef^tilJ^ 
the  "white  matter  upcm  the  dome-Hke  su mm  it,  and  #a^ '  told*  fhJfc 
the  *silvei*4ike  stulf'  when  Ijnmght  clown  in  botth^s 'ptnN^erl  t^  br 
nothing  hut  water:  '  Tbe  second  snow-*^ippe<l  motintainj  whtrli 
bwifs  the  name  of  K**^nia  or  Kenia,  was  ^en  hy  I>r/Kt7ijVf  itt 
Det!emT>er,  1849^  ivhen  he  observ^ed  *  two  lar^e  horns  en- pilk^  * 
ifiin^  (ni^raU'entirmotiS  mountain  to  the  north-West  of  Kilimimd- 
jk^;^,^  covered,  he  says,  with  a  wbhe  sub^ance.  One*  of  tfei» 
pfc^M  fif  the  villa^  at  whieh  he  rested  informtKl  him  lliat  hif 
tlHbt?  ¥esideil  near  the  *Vhitiy  mountain :'  that  he  himself '1i?i«l 
firttn  been  at  the  foot  of  it,  bat  had  not  aseentle<l  it  to  any  grt?^ 
iiliitud^  on  account  of  the  intense  cold  and  the  white  matler 
iVhlch  srtmetlmei*  rolled  down  the  mountain  with  a  ffreat  n<)J^, 
These  ikt^t^,  Which  the  natives  never  could  have  in^f»ntf*fl  m 
ima^Hned,  se^m  to  us  conclusive  that  the  impressions  of  Dr,  Kmpf 
ami  Mr.  Rebmann  were  correct,  and  that  vast  monntaius  fTownr*tI 
with  perpetual  snow  undoubtedly  exist  in  Eastern  EquatoritI 
Afrlt*a,  There  is  ik>  reason  why  the  exiAtenot*  of  snow  in  thoii 
regions  should  be  doubted  when  it  is  found  uiKler  the  equator  in 


npB^bnww^Tof  K»|ii^,.  probftbly ;(ormhig.»i;ppiftio;i  q((  fh^^f  ifim^^y 

tW^MpWteiw^pf  rthprMow  would  thu^  p^j^^Wi^pyi^r^tpQiiU^^iY"^ 
iv^i^inbtlian^^.  .AU!.do(iA^OT'the«ejinteriB»Uj^,  qp/gfrtiW/5rWll  W. 
fpfl^dayi/diwipatfd  eithar'  by  CaiKtam  Sp^ke  or,  bjr  »th«>flaiwff,  jvqix 
tli^!fik^,f^itUmy^f^9»^  wbQ.h*s  Tpwn%saiMJ&«rM;?iwziJ?ftr;ft^ 
^.piyippRi?. of  fully  axplariog  KilwiwuBclj|ara:w?d.itSrdi*tri^^,*,,.>,,, 
;.  /  J)n.  Ki»pf  Jbaa  collected  .a.  l^gB  i^HH^nt  of.  mfqxi^^tu^nu  xeihtj^, 
iptjthp^,fprTO?.,of  gQV©miflent.lin!d.tlie.;|tatQ  qI  gqqie^y.prey^ilii* 
^WOIW  tiip»Ea,ston  Afriqaa' nations...  H^.i#,of  9pjjiionJtti^^,tb^^ 
piaspplfst  Jiir^r^  foi-inlBrly  in. a  mijicli  moDe  «ett;lw  ai;jd  civiU?p4,q9^ 
^t4Q|l.  .(The  ancie^t  kiug^om'pf  E.tbippis^.wy  llfLYp,fax|^^ 
bf^,l;]^lik$^  »S  far,  as  :the  equator^  ^d  fsven  in  its  deo^ijie  Jwff^ 
^prdefi  the  J^^igbbpumg  African,  pikers  a^^modf^  of  go^eimn^i^, 
p^,,w}wk  th^y  form^.  tbeir  pc^itic^  io^titotji^ns,  X}|7  mf}f^\ 
intpUectttftlw^d.enfBiigjetic  of  tl^  a»»tive  rafles/pf  £a9t^n^  Afnf^^r^ 
t)i^i,Q«iU^  /wbQi'pcci^yi  a  country  extending  from. the  oig]^^ 
4^gjDBe,0f  f)Q|th  ft)  tU^,,thir<l, degree  o(f  south  latitude,  aud  uunab^ 
£wm  w^.>P'«lgttH^ilUqusrrt-a^  population  which  few  other.  Afpcajji 
»taJ;e9»,|J!P^fi^si|.,iMTh?yrAli^  fiU.a  large  space  iu.E^^ein^  Africa 
1tTlf3^HiC?fiU,,|hf»B^ej^ft¥..:*  DrfllO^'  OT  ^rong,  and ,  hraye  ffi&^ 
bAv<^  ^,ma^ly,(l^^|iug,  .^reipowi^^fully  built,  but  ii^ijth.  $avag|9 
fertWes,,ip»ft4i^„ptttLB^f?re  ^ayageby  th^i^loi^  l^ix^.  wbi^l?;.i« 
WpiViiarriUi^e  ^fnwe.pver.the.shouiders/  T^ey .ar^Mtu?ld„i^  )lig)l 
t^iif^^oxK  asr.slayef.  The  wesqppn^  of  thiffvWWiop-iw^i^re.cf 
snwTsr^.  wprd,  wda  shield.;  th^y  ^x^,mimsi^iQn,)i^T^s^^9f\ 
t]^  Wompu  gallop. by  tljP  sidq  pf  their  husl^ds^^n  barftt^fr)  ^)^J{ 
t^X0  iudua^riousvtillensf.pf  ti^e.^oil,  ..The  clim^  9^  i^  Ifjoi^yg' 
^qufding  in,, impun tains,  is  rpm^kably  fcpajthjf,  [rt^^ifW^rMff 
^j^^B^lpature,  a^p<?oniiug  to  Dr.j,Krapf,  b^iug  66?  JFahr^uh^U.lftfi 
]^^At  beiijg  70°,i  and  the  low^»^  46°. ...  Tli^  ,Galla*  W/?mffi 
pji^ps  wWch..ar^  verdant  thj;oughou^,tbp  ]xi?«r,iaja4,4Pbrd^»^tf\ir/^ 
<ijir  dmffiiei^e  herds  of  cattle..  Th/eir  yiJJage/^  ,fvp4  l^^ff^et^Mafrp 
plac^  *in  gravies  and  woods,  op.  heights,.pr,  p^.thf  rf^Ws^pffflWWt 
t^^iw.  and;  riyers,'  au4  tb«  land  is  ?4?uft4viUyrJV1>v^e^/^Uft 
^pi;iugS|apd  brookf  f^  by  tropical  raijpu5.  t^Jus  ppwej;(irt<jn^tfpp 
pp9A^sses,,.in  I>r.  I(xapf's  opinion,  apur^rjC^ith  th^niany.x^,^ 

,  /: ))  I*.  fiM  Earl  de  Grey's  Address  to  Boyal  Qeogrsphical  Society  for  1860. 
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heathea  tribes  of  Eastein  Africa.  Thronghottt  the  wiiole  of 
Eastern  Africa,  indeed,  fetichism  is  unknown — a  rerj  remarfcaUe 
peculiarity,  which  points  to  some  previous  instruction  of  the 
people  in  a  religion  which  has  preserved  them  from  the  grosser 
ibrms  of  Pagan  idolatry.  Dr«  Krapf  notes  as  some  approxima* 
tion  to  Jewish  and  Christian  faiths,  that  many  of  the  Gaila 
tribes  show  great  respect  for  Saturday  and  Sunday,  on  whick 
days  they  do  not  work  in  the  fi^lds,  terming  Sunday  *  Saubatta 
gudda,'  or  the  greater  sabbadi,  in  contrast  to  the  ^  Saubatta  kenna,' 
or  the  lesser  sabbath.  The  territories  now  occupied  by  the  GaUa 
tribes  are  believed  by  Dr.  Beke  to  have  been  once  the  possessions 
or  dependencies  of  the  Christian  Emperors  of  Abyssinia,  a  fact 
which,  if  correct,  would  sufficiently  account  for  the  fragments  of 
Christian  truth  which  are  found  mixed  up  with  their  religious  sys- 
tem. There  are  traces  of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the 
veneration  paid  to  Maiemma,  ^  the  mother  of  God  ;'  and  Balawald, 
the  son  of  Maremma,  is  supposed  to  indicate  our  Saviour.  The 
pantheon  of  the  Gallas,  however,  possesses  many  deities  ;  bat 
Dabilos  (the  devil)  is  not  one  of  them,  his  residence  being  in 
the  desert,  where  he  is  believed  to  have  '  come  of  himself^'  with- 
out having  been  created.  Sietan  is  a  distinct  person  from 
Dabilos,  and  of  a  more  malignant  nature,  being  the  author  of 
death.  His  dwelling  is  *  underground.'  The  Gallas  have  neither 
churches  nor  priests.* 

In  strong  contrast  to  this  intelligent  and  comparatively  ad- 
vanced race  are  the  two  tribes,  the  Wakuafi  and  Masai.  They 
occupy  large  plains  in  the  interior  of  Eastern  Africa,  ex- 
tending from  two  degrees  north  of  the  Eonator  to  four  degrees 
south.  Nomads,  and  living  entirely  on  milk,  butter,  honey,  and 
black  cattle,  they  have  a  great  dislike  to  agriculture,  believing 
that  c^eals  enfeeble  the  frame,  while  meat  and  milk  alone  give 
courage  and  strength.  In  this  they  bear  a  remarkable  reseip- 
Uance  to  the  Kaffirs,  and  in  another  peculiarity  they  possess  a 
strong  family  likeness.  When  cattle  fail  diem,  they  make  raids  on 
their  neighbouring  tribes.  They  are  especially  dreaded  as  warriors; 
bat  as  they  oonsid^  themselves  the  exclusive  proprietors  of  die 
plains,  they  do  not  attack  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  if 
the  latter  do  not  descend  and  attempt  to  cultivate  tiie  level 
country.  These  tribes  constitute  republics,  widi  elective  chieft, 
and  the  orders  and  ranks  in  society  are  well  defined.  Like  the 
Kaffirs  they  have  many  wives,  and  pmrchase  them  with  cattlcf 


*  See  an  interesting  article  on  *  Christianity  among  the  Gfallasi'  by  I>r«  Beke» 
in  the  British  Magazine  for  December,  1847i 
t  See  Quarteriy  Bsvimt,  Ko.  SIS,  p.  186. 
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The^  are  immoderately  fond  of  tobacco,  as  well  as  of  beads,  and 
nbe  ctopper-wiPB  for  rinjOfS  and  armlets.  Tliere  is  anolfher  pecu*- 
luirity  in  which  they  further  resemble  their  South  African  brethren ; 
they  do  not  make  slaves  of  their  prisoners,  neither  do  they 
traffic  in  slaves.  Their  deity  (Engai)  resides  on  a  lofty  moun- 
tain, the  Olympus  of  Eastern  Africa,  '  whence  come  the  water 
and  the  rain  to  fertilize  their  fields  and  refresh  their  flocks  and 
herds.'  There  is  in  their  theology  a  mediator  between  them- 
selves and  Engai,  and  it  is  to  this  mediator  that  they  first 
address  thetaselves  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  great  being  who 
dwells  on  the  '  mountain  of  whiteness.'  Human  sacrifices  are 
not  unknown  in  a  portion  of  the  country  bordering  on  Abyssinia. 
In  Senjero  the  slave-dealers  throw  a  beautiful  female  into  the 
lake  Umo  when  they  leave  the  country  with  their  human  mer- 
chandise ;  and  a  remarkable  custom  prevails  of  families  offering 
up  their  first-bom  sons  as  sacrifices,  because  once,  '  when  winter 
and  summer  were  jumbled  together  in  a  bad  season,'  and  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  would  not  ripen,  the  priests  enjoined  it  to 
propitiate  the  offended  deity.  The  superstitions  of  Africa  are 
always  most  freely  indulged  during  periods  of  calamity.  Dr. 
Krapf  was  himself  in  great  danger  of  being  sacrificed  because 
he  was  suspected  of  being  the  cause  of  a  long-continued  drought ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  refreshing  showers  began  to  fall,  the  people 
were  equally  eager  to  deify  him  for  his  supposed  interposition  on 
their  behalf. 

The  missionary  prospects  in  this  part  of  Africa  appear  to  be  far 
from  encouraging.  The  king  of  Shoa,  from  whom  Dr.  Krapf 
met  with  a  very  honourable  reception,  having  promised  him 
six  boys  for  the  purpose  of  being  educated  in  the  Christian 
faith,  afterwards  receded  from  his  engagement,  declaring  that  he 
did  not  need  spiritucd  teachers  so  much  aa  doctors,  masons,  and 
smithsj  We  are  glad  to  find  so  zealous  a  missionaiy  as  Dr. 
Krapf  admitting  that  Christianity  must  be  presented  to  these 
tribes,  at  once  sensual,  ignorant,  and  superstitious,  not  merely 
in  the  form  of  dogmatic  teaching  and  eidiortation,  but  realized 
and  exemplified  in  family  life.  Christianity  in  Africa  must' 
spring  out  of  civilization,  not  civilization  out  of  Christianity. 

The  discoveries  of  Major  Burton  and  Captain  Speke  in  the 
interior  of  Africa  are  among  the  most  important  accessions  to 
geographical  knowledge  which  have  been  made  during  the  present 
century.  They  have  confirmed  in  a  striking  manner  the  antsci'* 
pations  of  science,  and  have  invested  a  long-neglected  continent 
with  fresh  interest  and  attraction.  The  existence  of  great  lakes 
in  the  interior  was  often  asserted  by  the  natives  of  Ae  eastern 
coast,  and  the  slave  merchants  of  Mozambique^  as  early  as  the 
.  middle 
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jf mrney  from   M  (^a^tiftibiqiie  a  great  Uke  *  ofi  i  rivesli^  imter .  titw  ^ 

ijf  ^s  a  Ir^sh-vmtev   sea,*      Tlie  suc^nd    i>f  di^setiJAii»T^tjiia* 

eith<?r  tJir  great  lake  Tnngtiiiyika,  or  tho  Nymi^wi,  but  pritj 
^tfee  fdrmef,  whick  tlie  Portuguese  liistdrUn  Dc  B^ros^ii 
'ft'om  TCpf^lt,  m  a  sea  of  considerablf}  mftgmtuddf'CUnt 

island  capable  of  seiidinjar  fortli  an  army  of  30,CMJO  Ki**iti 
'  stateiitents  "#1*]^^  long  disscit^dited  by  Eurofpeati  geogmptied^aiKl 

tiiB y  were  regar ( 1  etl  rrr*r ^1  y  as  tra ve  1  If^rs'  t a li  s.  i  ^  •  ^.    *t t\ 

*'"  ft  wn^  reserved  for  two  British  offlcerft,  afumated |  bj  t)» 
^ttf  adventure  and  by  tbe  desift?  of  extftndin|^  tke  hound^es  otff 

^^dphica^l  kriiJWl^dgc*,  aitd^ilpi^orted  by  tibe^  liberal  aid  erf 
' the  tnost  eminent  bf  our  ^^iefitifit-  associatioiis,  tf*  witbflnvwdi^ 

*  \M  of  mj^tery  f\om  the  Lake  legions  of  Alnca,     I^lajcir  Eurtiaa 
'-^nd  his  eompatiioniX^*^^'^  Spcke,  quitted  Zanzibar   m  Si^t^ 

*  lbo7,  and  after  ^journey  of  nearly  ^ight  months  through  iLcaadkr 
^Wwhiti   the  rahk   and   luxuriant  Vegetatiuti  often  tebnfted  lizlii 

iilia^^, 'and  am*l"  baring  overcome  moral  and  physical  obstadef 
of  no  ordinary  kind,  tbey  i^acbed  the  grpat  lake,  which  wat 
first  object  of  dieir  expedition.    *  What  is  that  stn^ak  of  li 
'said  Major  Rurtort  to  ciHe  of  his  folltWers,  while  reposiuir, 
■T?itlguing  march,  on  a  hill  smmmit,     '1  arh'of  opinion  tlxaf  itlf 
\fjd^  water/  was  the  reply.     Advancing  a  few  Yards,  the  l^fce  bant 
'  suddenly  npon  his  view,  filling  him,  he  mjs^  with  "WOiidei-,  ad* 

*  ^iratidn,  and  delight,  '  >  •  i 
r^  '^  At  the  town  of  Ujiji,  th^  port  of  the  lake,  Majcir  fismon  &i^ 
'his  qnaiters,  and  fiiund  it  the  ivory  depot  of  the  clistrictv  aod 
'  itirnishet!  with  a  tolerable  market  for  the  produce  of  the  d^^ 
"Ijbjitm^  country/  Theldinect  hm^tudjna!  di^anee  of  jUjiji-fasil 
*th^^'ciM^t,  Major  Burton  estimates  at  540  geographieal  ttttliii 
*^  \i^MlL^  the  i^uosities  of  the  road  prolong]:  to  1)50  statute  maiii* 
''iThfe  pohte,  "broken  into  sboi^t  stages  witli  necessary  reMfi^  i»cu- 
^'WAl  150  days,  Ujiji  was  first  visitf-d  by  the  Arab^j  in  iJM/O, 
^HhU  their  factors  naWgated  the  lak^i  ibr  the  purpose  of^cd- 
'  Wtitig  slaves  and   ivory  from  tlie  tribes  restdtrnt  on  iti  shctiiJ* 

MAjor  Bttrtoii  found  the  bazaar  supplied  with  sugar-oiine,  tabmJea, 

and  cotton,  atid  with  an  abundance  of  coarse  native  gmiii  (kolrifi) 

'  groWn  in  tlie  district.     Herds  of  elephants  wander  in  the  bamboo 

jdng-les  which  surround  the  great  iidand  sea;  but  the  piles  of 
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4<^iiiyffemin?dw(ii*4rtetdf  UjijitWftte.  m4itAb«^yp  b^l^oi^U^ql^ 

iM  >i  (Major  BattoU  gtvesan  un&vpUia^li)?  r»fprl»  oC  the  |trU>eS(mA^^t 
(tnrltkfs  Bcgioikiof  AAricai.  ►  liutoicaiii^y  tftp»^9t  9f,f  p*4flVTtft^%i' 
-i0ia<^r«vdriDt>vic&,  ilnd  it liaa^  produced  /^igeo^w^d^MOpra^i^^iW* 
.Tbb  p^cipaS  iriJbe  he/deaoribeB  as  ^ft.ibiuJijr/il^e  qf  1;MiKWiftii9y 
/#UU< liqrafau« iand. atridenti  i  voiqjM^  and^. with  ;m«uii|^C4 .  in^f PwA^i^t 
c«vki  to J iBsokitee  |'.  and  i(bke  nvoan^n^  h/e"  iss^ys,  oftqo.  excQ^fl  tl^ir 
f  QBiasteorsiiQ^rudctaesa  «BdivioleiiQe>:  ^Xh^sppfBQple  do  iHilivjb^wey^, 
''ap|)^ar  t»<bedatigttotu  latcaveUer^  .'  .  : ,.  .  >•!. ...!.,•  .\ 
NiJi^Xhe  Tpngaoyi^aMnras-  tia^igiated  by  M^QC»Bmr4^  ipiflr}Ain>a 
few  hours'  voyage- of  it»r  abrtbera.e):t3(WMty  ;t.b^t,)ie,,iy{VB /PH?- 
'>TOkn^IyiplDeT)efited,  by  the  impf^tiq^biUtyi^f  ^..^hi^(^  ^m 
-tprodeedingiloieJiploTeit  ^  ihlwuttit  Jiw>iir€v/er,  bjouk  ii^telligt^t 
i<llald¥e^^  who  werctrwcdl  acqu^u^ed  jx^xk  theu|>pcqr  ref^b.pf,  the 
•hike^.thatia  iiYer  enters  the .  TiM[igapyU(»  in  tb&t  d^i^eqtiw.  ,.,U 
•ithis'i:ifonB&ation  shoald  b«  •  correct,' w^icb  .ibens  is  .iio.rc|i^p,M> 
.  doilbt^.  the*  notion  of  cop^nexiogi^oit  this  lake  with  ,the  J^ile^,,js, 
' q£  ooorBe^ dispeUad.  ^ajor , Burtod f and  l^s  can^paxiipn  wei^.alfo 
MpRvtBiited.  iwrnoreaohing  .thesouitbfgm  ^d  p£.  th^  lake;,  f^t 
'^  it 'is. the  hard  fortune  of  aa<Airiaan  traveller  to  be  often, ^^4d^nly 
at<^iped!in.the  career'  of  discoTPry  .by  obstacles  which.no  coyr^ge 

y  '  The  gi»at  inlitiid/  ;iaa ..T$aiganyika  was  n/^yer  before^, visited 
iby  aa  Europeap*  hTW  sddes  of  iuts  basin  rise  to  a  height  qif  .2000 
OC  3000  feet  a^bov^^b^  .Wi^tei^rleveL  •  The  lower  slopes  are  des^ibed 
iM.bdsMitiluUy/wgocUd.'.  T>^"  ^lii'^ction  of , the  lake  is  due. north 
and   south,  and   its   shape   a  long   oval.     Its   tot^l  length  \^ 
fae^ iTcmgfaly  I  computed  |i^  250  xecti}ii)ea^  geographLpal  ipiles, 
'  asidila  breadth  at  from  80  to  35  milea.    .Its  w^t^?s  ar^  sweet  ;^pd 
-lipniB ;  its  colour  ia  sometimes  a  soft  cl^rblv^,,  sqi^^tim^  a  dqll 
riM^-gp^en,  but. rarely,  as.  far  as  Majpr  Bivfton'^.pb^ervi^tion^l^'- 
e^itibded^  ^deep  and  dock,  like  the  ujtr^nw^e.of  ythe|^]^^di^- 
^fauoan,'  and^  ^  under  a  stropg.wind,  the  w^c^s  fqaiQi  pp  ^9Wii^ 
tuvbidigreenishfiurfaoe^sind.  its^sg^ot  boconiie/s  ^^^aq^pg  ipc^e 
<  exti-eme.'    Soundings  could  not  be  tak^«  but)  the  Av^b9,t|efl9;Kd 
4thati<with  lines  of  several  fathoms'  length  tlitey  fpupd  bpttofnippiy 
.^neat^the  sbore^  .Xtandand  sea  breeaes  ar^  a^jegplar  as  op,t]^e 
shore  of. i the  Indian  Ocean*     'A  careful  inye^g^^qn^'  M^jor 
'  Burton  states,  ^  lends  to  the  belief  that  the  T«pig^py jj|ca  ^o^iyes 
and  absorbs  the  whob   riv^-i\ystem-^the.  net^yprk  of  ^t^^ms, 
nullahs,  and  torrent»T-nof  that  portion,  .qf  the  feaitral  Affji^an 
depression  whose  water-shed  converges  towards  the  great  reser- 
voir.'    But  geographers  doubt  whether  such  a  mass  of  water, 
VoL  109.— iVb.  ^1%.  -  2  m  situated 
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BituAted  at  Bo  considerable  an  altitude,  oan  maintain  its  hnrcl 
unchanged  without  an  effluent ;  and  we  accordingly  find  the  noble 
President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  questioning  the  cor- 
rectness of  Major  Burton's  conclusions.  He  characterises  it  as 
a  strange  hydrological  pussle  if  a  lake,  situated  in  the  damp 
regions  of  the  Equator,  subject  to  a  rainy  season  that  lasts  eight 
months,  and  supplied  by  considerable  rivers,  should  have  no  outlet 
whatever.  Captain  8peke  places  the  Tanganyika,  by  barometrical 
measurement,  at  1844  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  Dr. 
Livingstone  places  the  Shirwa,  contiguous  to  the  Nyassa,  kt  8000 
feet :  if  these  measurements  are  correct  there  can  of  course  be  no 
connexion  between  them.  But  the  accuracy  of  the  measurement 
may.  Earl  de  Grey  says^  fairly  be  doubted.  Previous  verifica- 
tions had  shown  an  occasional  amount  of  variation  in  the  baro- 
meter of  Captain  Speke ;  and  as  an  error  of  1^  represents  an 
altitude  of  635  feet^  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Tanganyika  may 
be  really  on  a  slightly  higher  level  than  the  more  southern  lakes. 
The  Nyassa  was  found  by  Dr.  Livingstone  to  be  the  exit  of  a  fine 
river,  the  Shire ;  and  as  the  Shirwa  is  only  separated  from  the 
Nyassa  by  a  spit  of  sandy  soil,  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  they 
may  be  occasionally  united,  and  a  connexion  may  be  established 
through  a  chain  of  minor  lakes  between  the  Nyassa  and  the 
great  Tanganyika,  and  therefore  between  the  Tanganyika  and  the 
ocean.* 

Th^  honour  of  having  been  the  first  European  who  reached 
the  great  lake  Nyansa  is  due  to  Captain  Speke.  While  his 
companion  was  prostrated  by  illness  at  Kaseh,  in  the  Unyambesi 
district,  Captain  Speke  arranged  a  separate  expedition  lo  proceed 
to  the  north  to  explore  the  lake  known  to  exist  in  that  diiection, 
and  to  enable  him  to  reach  which  the  Arab  merchants  had  given 
him  clear  instructions.  After  a  journey  of  sixteen  days,  through  a 
country  presenting  no  serioUs  difficulties,  and  inhabited  by  a 
friendly  population,  Captain  Speke  attained  the  object  of  his 
hopes,  and  stood  on  the  banks  of  that  enormous  inland  sea  to 
which  he  has  given  the  proud  name  of  the  Victoria  Nyanxa.  This 
lake,  of  which  the  extent  is  at  present  utterly  unknown,  is, 
according  to  barometrical  measurement,  3750  feet  above  the 
sea-level;  its  waters  are  fresh  and  clear,  and  it  appeared  to 
Captain  Speke,  from  the  nature  and  configuration  of  its  shores, 
to  be  the  receptacle  of  the  surplus  rainfall  of  the  centre  of 
the  African  continent.  It  does  not  lie  in  a  deep  hollow^ 
like  the  Tanganyika,  but^  as  far  as  his  observation  extended, 

*  Pt^ident's  Addl-688, 1860. 
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•preadi  over  a  comparatiyely  flat  country,  and  its  snrface-leyel 
must  be  subject  to  considerable  variations.  What  he  at  first 
belieTed  to  be  two  considerable  islands  at  its  southern  extremity 
proved  to  be  promontories  connected  by  low  spits  of  land  with 
the  neighbouring  country,  but  occasionally  converted  into  islands 
by  floods.  The  extent  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  is  at  present  only 
a  subject  of  conjecture.  It  probably  reaches  far  beyond  the 
equator ;  but  no  person  could  give  Captain  Speke  any  reliable 
information  on  that  point.  He  was  told  that  it  extended  *  to  the 
end  of  the  world  ;'  and  one  of  the  wives  of  the  sultan  whose 
territories  form  a  portion  of  its  southern  shore,  and  whose  native 
place  was  far  up  the  lake,  informed  Captain  S{)eke  that  she  had 
never  heard  of  there  being  any  end  to  the  lake,  and  that  if  any 
way  existed  of  going  round  it  she  would  certainly  have  known  it 
Its  very  great  extension  in  a  northerly  direction  must  necessarily 
be  inferred  from  these  native  statements. 

At  its  southern  extremity,  which  constitutes  a  tortuous  creek  in 
which  were  numerous  small  rocky  islands  clothed  with  brushwood, 
the  observed  latitude  of  the  lake  was  2°  24'  S.  The  mean  tempera* 
ture  of  the  elevated  region  on  its  banks  during  August,  the  hottest 
month  of  the  year,  Captain  Speke  found  to  be  only  80^  Bor- 
dering on  the  lake,  to  the  south-east,  is  an  extensive  iron-field 
which  the  natives  work  with  success,  making  in  large  quantities 
the  hoes  which  are  used  in  African  agriculture,  and  which  are 
articles  of  considerable  export  from  the  manufacturing  district 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  Tropical  produce  in  great  variety, 
including  rice,  is  raised  on  the  rich  soil  of  the  southern  bank, 
and  to  the  east  ivory  is  said  to  be  abundant  and  cheap!  The 
Karuqwa  hills,  overlooking  the  lake,  are  said  to  be  cool  and  healthy, 
and  to  support  herds  of  catde  with  horns  of  stupendous  size.  All 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  to  be  procured  in  abundance.  Of 
the  country  beyond  the  equator  Captain  Speke  states,  that 
'  rapturous '  accounts  were  given  him  by  the  ivory  traders,  and  it 
was  represented  as  supporting  a  dense  population  who  cultivate 
coffee  and  possess  large  flocks  and  herds. 

Public  attention  is  at  the  present  time  very  much  directed  to 
this  interesting  portion  of  Central  Africa,  and  we  await  with 
impatience  the  further  discoveries  which,  should  success  attend 
his  present  expedition,  iCaptain  Speke  cannot  fail  to  make*  These 
great  lakes,  which  are  placed  in  the  very  centre  of  the  con- 
tinent and  have  excited  the  wonder  of  Europe,  are  doubtless 
destined  to  figure  conspicuously  in  the  future  of  civilized  Africa. 
It  is  possible  that  a  connection  may  be  found  between  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  Nile,  the  slope  of  the  continent  from 
the  equator  being  undeniably  towards  the  north.     Engineering 
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bd^iY<^e»'ttnd'>ate«m'>may'overc6nie  anj  bbfttbcleS)*  Und  vessels  of 
lights 4b!iitfaen  mftyrpc^^^I^  ^  lu^aKiist^nt'iddLy^'^s^'ftdm  the 
tSfeditnefrrlin^an^to'  iiie  yerytdettere  -oL  Afncl^  andf  difi'dags  of  all 
bartons  floilt ^n  tie  Vict»WA  Nyania;     «      -     "1       ^l»r./      m 

<Th^' region  yet  tinsiirvejed  in  whicL  ihe  sounie  ofidde^'Nile 
itiu^t  li&  is  now  oo  circuibseribed  tiiaf> i there' 19 ''^vo^'l^^isbn 
tO'  Expect  a  speedy  solution  of  the'  gn^  geogralp^calllptobleAi 
iirhich  has  maintained  its  interest  for.' more  thah  .3000 '^f^//. 
To  the' combined  efforts  of  €kpitain  Speke  and 'Her  MajdSty^ 
Consul  for  Sudan,  Mr.  Petherick,  we  may  hopefully  aikd^<5^ 
fidently  look  iot  this  result  Mr.  Petherick,  during  a  resid«iim 
of  fifteen  ybars  on  the  Upper  Nile,  has  at  various  periods  p^fie^ 
tmted  farther  into  the  interior  of  that  portion  of  Africi  ihatitaAff 
other  travellen  The  farthest  point  on  the  White  Nile  reaebeJ^ 
until  recently,  was  Gondokoro,  in  about  4^  80'  N.  lat  add 
81^  50'  E.  long.,  nearly  1400  miles  above  Khartum  and  mdte 
than  3000  from  Alexandria.  Mr.  Petherick  was  the  fkst'Ettm- 
pean  'who  attempted  to  ascend  the  Bahr-el-Gazal  or  soatb- 
western  branch  of  the  Nile,  but  he  was  prevented  from  landing 
on  its  banks  by  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  people.  In  the  year 
1854,  however,  he  succeeded  in  landing  and  forcing  his  way  into 
the  country.  Since  that  period  he  advanced  his  posts  faitiier  and 
farther,  until  he  arrived  at  a  place  called  Mundo,  among  tribes 
suspected  of  cannibalism,  and  situate  at,  or  very  near  the  equator. 
Captain  Speke  alludes  to  a  range  of  mountains  in^  Eastern 
Africa  running  north  and  south  across  the  equator  ;<  and  since 
one  of  the  watersheds  of  the  mountainous  districts  >)vMled  by 
Dr.  Kirapf  is  towards  the  west,  it  is  higfcly  probaUe  that  the 
streams  descending  from  Mount  Kenia  may  find  their  way  into 
the  Victoria  Nyanza.  Dr.  Krapf  was  informed  thai  there-'soip 
more  than  fifteen  rivers  running  west  and  north  from  Ken]&, 
>one  being,  he  w^s  told,  very  large,  and  flowing  in  a  nortlM^lr 
diJectiofeS'  inlio  a  great  lake  on  the  banks  of  which  a  traveller 
itiigiitpkooeed  for  a  hundred  days  without  reaching  its  extremily. 
>It  ist<  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  lake  thus  indicated  is  the 
'Nyanza.  iJ/ 

^ii'iA  little  above  the  point  where  the  Sobat  joins  the  Nite-  dife 
^prmoipal  stream  expands  into  a  series  of  lakes,  more  or  less  ooi^ 
nected  at  difierpnt  seasons  of  the  year,  and  known  as  the  Bahr<r)- 
'Gassa},or  the  Sea  of  the  Gazelles.     Mr.  Petherick  describes  this 

'■-: a_ '    ■  J 

*  Such  18  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Petherick.  He  mentions  the  existence  of  rapids 
in  the  White  Nile  in  3^  80'  Ni  lat»t  but  he  thinks  they  irolild  be  no  obetnustiiai  to 
Bteam  pQwer.  ^  The  catarnct^  or,  as  they  may  be  more  correctly  termed,  rapids  of  the 
Lower  r^ile  might  doubtless  be  sormdonted  by  the  same  means,  or  avoideOkasia  the 
St.  Lawrence,  by  canals.  '  '^ 

sheet 
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sheet  of  w^Uff  H^.  liSO  niileQiin  kng^ov^gixiiKfi  .witbireed^r^iEMl 
lilie«i(ai^jdiJuJl^of/l}Jippo{)DUmiy  and  i^:  by ^  many' riyuletfldkS! well 
a«  V^a^ J|irg4.  itiiier^irumUDg  frain  >the <  soudtk-w^stt  btttr  tover^id 
with  weeds.  The  depth  and  magnitude  i  <3if  thecNile/tast.^^U 
9i$A>i^{tmBtiy  large  tribiUiaiieft  at  the  .latitudes  reached  by  Mr. 
P^thari^k^  'proknise  important  resulte  when  this  district  shall  b? 
«i«|TCriully  Qacpjlored.  The  Sofaati  the  first  great  tributary  o£  the 
.Whi$e  (Nile,  drains  a<  large  extent  of  country  to  the  east,  and  has 
JH(ft|i«  ndrigisUMd  for  a  distsnae  of  200  niiles.  At  ita  junction  witt 
^ip>Nij«  it  in  100  yarda  wide,  and  on  the  2ild  of  December!,  while 
'\md0V.  the  influence  6f  the  inundation,  it  was  .80  fetlt  deep.  Its 
i)Qunfe.  is  described  as  tortuous,  with  high  banks.  The  channel 
f]kf..tbe  lake  Bahr-el^^^bBtfl  Mr.  Petherick  found  to  be  20  .fe?t 
(jl^Be|v  with  9C  sluggish  stream  <q(  a  quarter  of  a  mile  per  houn 
fTihe  ftiiterest  of  this  traveller's  :  iBOent  contcibuti<m  to  geo- 
graphical knowledge  /consistis  not  otilyin  his  voyages  up  the 
-White  Nile,  buA  in  several  ireihkrkabld  journeys  from  its  banks 
iAto  countries  previously  altogether  unexploredL  He  had  some 
§eV)B9e'  conflicts  with  the  natives,  dnd  the  manner  in  whicb  he 
eaUricated  himself  s^ove  than  once  fro^  ^ery  embarrassing  situa^- 
(tions  proves  him  to  be  possessed  of  all  the  qualifications  requisifje 
&a  a  successful  exploter.  Mn  Pefchisrick's  last  expedition  was  froln 
4hei  extreme  end  of  the  Bahr-«I*Gazal  in  a  southerly  direction 
inland  and  intweBty<-six  days  he  reached  the  country  of  the 
Nyaml-Nyam  tribe,  leptited  to  be  cannibals.  These  people  have 
disooMeared  the  wfte  of!  that  remarkable  projectile  the .  boomerang, 
atp)paaod/tobe  confined  to  the  natives  of  Australia ;  but  the  African 
siivagei  ico^tmcis  it  of  irbn  and  gives  it  a  sharp  cutting  edgie,  and 
lin.itbe  Joiadds'  of  a  muscular  mce  it  must  be  sl  weapon  lof  tecriUe 
-power*  [  -  Tblit  the  Bahr-el«-Gaaal  a  aoiinected  widi  the  Yi^tcMria 
.Nuranea  Captain  Speke  considers  highly '  probable,  •foi'-inutbe 
bkMSO  where  Mr.  Pedierick  crossed  the. Idtter^piecel  oCiwateriiin 
4/7 i  N«  lat,  it  had  its  head  directed  to  the  soutlincast.»it  iTbe 
.geographical  problem  is  one  of  great  interest,  anditbeiKiiisQ^er}^ 
of t  anothte  great  practicable  highway  into  theiilvery<|fiefitre  df 
Africa  would  be  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  age.  It  is  totisfliitije 
■fihaUy,lf  possible,  a  question  now  reduced  to  very  narrow  lliAiiits 
4hat  Captain  Soeke  has  been  empowered  to  proceed^  in'o^inipenpr 
^ith  Ckpthin  Grant,  to  the  field  of  his  form«-  Bzpldmtionsv  He 
hds  been  instnloted  to  make  the  best  df  his  rnray^io'tbe  <sglathem 
end  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  firom  thence  to  explore  it  to  its 
northern  extremity,  and  especially  to  ascertain  whether  ill}  has  a 
•northern  outlet.  He  is  then  to  proceed  to  Gondokaro,''whe0e 
Mr.  Petherick,  proceeding  up  the  White  Nile,  hopes  to  m€*t  hipi 
in  November  next. 
.».,  The 
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The  discoveries  of  Dr.  Livingstone  in  the  south  of  Afi4ca 
are  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  a  very  cursory  notice. 
In  the  year  1849  he  reached,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Oswell 
and  Murray,  the  lake  Ngami,  in  20^  20'  S.  lat.  and  23^  2ff  E. 
long.  From  this  lake  he  found  a  considerable  river,  the  Zou^ 
flowing  towards  the  east  and  south-east  for  a  distance  of  300 
miles,  but,  like  many  other  African  rivers,  it  had  no  outlet,  but 
was  lost  in  a  desert  of  sand.  On  returning  to  the  examination 
of  the  district  in  the  following  year,  and  crossing  the  2^uga  to 
the  northward,  he  discovered  the  Chobe,  a  fine  navigable  river, 
in  18^  23'  S.  lat.  and  26"^  E.  long.,  having  penetrated  the  country 
to  a  distance  of  2000  miles  from  Cape  Town.  The  name  of 
Livingstone  will  always  be  associated  with  that  of  the  great 
Zambezi,  the  upper  course  of  which  he  was  the  first  to  dis«- 
oover.  It  was  in  June,  1851,  that  Dr.  Livingstone  first  saw  the 
great  stream — the  future  highway  for  the  commerce  of  South  Africa 
— at  a  spot  marked  by  Portuguese  geographers  in  their  maps  as 
an  arid  desert.  He  found  it  at  Seheske,  rolling  its  volume  of  deep 
flowing  waters  towards  the  east,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  300 
to  600  yards.  At  the  period  of  its  annual  inundation  it  rises 
twenty  feet,  and  floods  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  the  adjacent 
country.  'The  Zambezi,  or  Leeambye,  denotes,  in  the  native  lan- 
guage, the  river  par  excellence,  and  signifies  the  fact  of  its  being  the 
great  drainage  artery  of  the  country.  The  river,  in  its  natural 
channel,  is  of  great  breadth,  often  a  mile,  and  is  broken  by  nume- 
rous islands,  some  of  which  are  covered  with  timber.  A  portion 
of  the  course  of  the  Zambezi  is  composed  of  a  succession  d' 
rapids  or  cataracts,  which  oppose  a  barrier  to  its  continuous 
navigation.  The  rapids  do  not  exist  when  the  water  is  high; 
but  some  of  the  cataracts  must  always  be  attended  with  consi- 
derable difficulty  and  danger  in  their  descent,  if  they  are  not 
altogether  impassable,  their  fall  averaging  from  four  to  six 
feet.  At  one  portion  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  route,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  take  the  canoes  out  of  the  water,  and  carry  them  a 
mile  over  land,  the  fall  within  that  distance  being  thirty  feet 
The  Barotse  valley  Dr.  Livingstone  estimated  as  a  hundred 
miles  in  breadth,  and  it  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  since  it  is  inundated  annually  by  the  rise  of 
the  Leeambye  exactly  as  Lower  Egypt  is  flooded  by  the  Nile. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  fertile  district  raise  two  crops  of  com  in 
a  year,  and  the  saying  is  common  in  the  country,  '  here  hunger 
is  not  known.'  One  kind  of  grass  grows  to  the  height  of  twelve 
feet ;  but  when  the  waters  recede  they  leave  behind  them  masses 
of  decayed  vegetation  which  produce  malaria  pernicious  to  die 

native 


native  constitution,  and  engender  a  fever  that  would  be  almost 
certainly  fatal  to  Europeans. 

The  Zambezi  offers  no  serious  obstruction  to  navigation  below 
Tete,  a  distance  of  more  than  300  miles  from  its  embouchure ; 
and  steamers  of  light  draught  might  ply  on  it  with  success. 
It  is  the  largest  river  that  enters  the  ocean  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa.  So  greiit  is  the  volume  of  its  waters  and  the  rush  of 
its  floods  from  its  seven  mouths,  that  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles 
from  land  the  sea  was  found  by  Captain  Owen  perfectly  fresK 
Above  the  rapids  the  country,  although  abounding  in  various  pro- 
ductions, does  not.  Dr.  Livingstone  thinks,  present  an  immediate 
field  for  commercial  enterprise.  On  the  Leeba,  a  tributary  of 
the  Zambeei,  the  people  have  a  strong  commercial  spirit  and  are 
enterprising  merchants,  bringing  Manchester  goods  into  the  very 
heart  of  Africa  from  Loanda.  To  the  Africans,  Dr.  Livingstone 
says,  our- cotton-mills  are  fairy  dreams ;  and  their  productions  look 
so  wonderful  that  they  cannot  believe  them  to  be  the  work  o[ 
mortal  hands.  *How  can  irons,'  say  these  people,  'spin  and 
weave  and  print  so  beautifully  ? '  and  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
manufacture  was  followed  by  the  exclamatimi,  '  Truly  ye  are 
godsl' 

The  services  which  Dr.  Livingstone  has  rendered  to  civili- 
zation consist  in  his  having  traced  the  course  of  a  great  stream, 
the  existence  of  which  throughout  any  very  extensive  district 
was  unknown,  and  in  having  opened  a  large  and  most  in- 
teresting portion  of  South-Eastem  Africa.  No  one  can  have 
perused  the  narrative  of  this  remarkable  man's  travels  without 
being  impressed  with  his  noble  character.  Heroism  and  hu- 
mility are  admirably  blended  in  his  nature  ;  and  he  relates  acts 
of  courage  and  self-^devotion  without  any  consciousness  of  merit, 
or  the  faintest  approach  to  obtrusive  egotism.  He  will  now 
pursue,  in  the  double  character  of  a  consular  representative  of 
the  British  Government  and  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  with 
the  advantage  of  enjoying  the  goodwill  of  the  natives,  the  career 
BO  successfi][ily  commenced.  In  his  own  little  *  Pioneer '  he  will 
stem  the  waters  of  the  great  Zambezi,  making  the  British  name 
and  character  known  to  millions,  scattering  the  seed  of  a  future 
commercial,  moral,  and  religious  harvest. 

If  Africa  is  distinguished  more  than  any  other  quarter  of  the 
globe  for  its  physical,  ethnological,  and  moral  peculiarities,  it  is 
equally  remarkable  for  its  political  diversities.  Almost  every 
form  into  which  human  society  can  be  thrown  may  be  there  found 
in  its  simplicity.  Monarchy  seems  to  be  the  primitive  type  of 
government  amcxig  the  negro  tribes.  The  King  of  Dahomey  is 
the  most  absolute  sovereign  in  Urn  world.    Royalty  modified  by 
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•  aviB^er«cy>pireTuls  in  tbe  Arab  political  >«rgaiUMikaoD4  abdrrthe 
rule  >^  Hw  great  chief  a£  Sakatn,  with  his  iltiiiwWms.f^^pMiamt 
'Buhtiii^  ^mey  not  inaptly*  be  compared  ta  that  of  thai  hndifof 
otheibld  Germianic.  Empire.  .  In  the  diaixiet  /oS.EMxixn  »Afn€A 
repablics.  and  democraoiesj  abound.      In  Ncnrtheni'  AiHJcaithe 
Arab  ^element   predominates.     The   ooloniaing^  tribes  icavned 
thei  standard  of  Mahomet  into  almost  the  centre  ofi  t^e  bOntiqeit, 
«  and  the  Arab  and  the  Negro  blood  were  freely  intennJbiedLi.i!Ilie 
'Original  religion  of  nearly  all  the  African  tribe9  Wat,  Dku  BiKitb 
tfaitlks)  a  worship  of  the]  elements,  of  the  sun  and  0100%  andf  pf 
the  souls  of  itbeir  ancestors — a  superstition  common  at  thepofocfit 
day,  it  is  believed,  to  almost  all  the  African  races.     Bui  i/ilbe 
opinion  of  thie  same  -distinguished  traveller  is  correot,  the  ibnfos 
of  worship  which  now  prevail  are  much  more  savage  and  gio- 
tesque  than  they  were  at  a  former  period,  the  religious  riles  of 
the  interior  being,  however,  far  purer  than  those  near  the  coast.* 
We  learn  from  a  distinguished  African  geographer  that  wiifen 
'  the  Portuguese   discovered  and  took   possession  of  the  western 
'  coast   they   found  a   Negro  king   who  had  not  only  extended 
his  conquests  from  the  centre  of  Hausa  to  the  border  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  from  the  Pagan  countries  of  Mose,  in  12°  N.  lati- 
tude, as  far  as  Morocco,  but  governed  his  subjects  with  justice, 
and  adopted  such  of  the  customs  of  Mahommedanism  as  he  thongjjht 
conducive  to  civilization.t 

Europe,  we  fear,  is  chargeable  with  the  change  in  the  character 

of  the  negro  governments  which  history  thus  seems  to  indicate 

thas  taken  place  in  Africa.      The  negro  jraces,are  naturally  as 

'full  of  the  feelings  of  humanity,  their  family  affections  are  as 

'  strong,  and  their  sense  of  justice  is  as  correct,  as  those  of  any 

'  othei"  people  or  race;     and  in  the  few  regions  to. which,  the 

'  slave-trade  has*  not  yet  extended  these  virtues  flourish.     It  is^€hc 

i>  •man- traffic  wUilch  has  perverted   the  natural  instincts,  raisedidic 

i^^nk  4iS'  the  native  against  his   brother,   converted   rulera    into 

iiitheitylttnts  and  kidnappers  of  their  species,  and  made  two>thirds 

iHofta'Vqtft  continent  one  great  market  of  human  flesh  and  blood. 

J^iThis'ptroclous  commerce  has  tainted  the  very  souiroes  of  civilisa- 

'>rtion^'«nd  forbids,  while  it  lasts,  all  hope  or  possibility  of  improve* 

^nent.     The  King   of  Dahomey *s  butcheries  are  still  practised 

with  impunity^  and   meet  even  with  the   approbation    of  the 

people.)    The  pride  of  some  of  these  petty  lords  of  Africa   is 

equal 

^  See  Dr«  Barth's  Paper,  '  A  General  Historical  Description  of  tbe  State  of 
Huxnai^  Society  in  Northern  Central  Africa,'  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Joomal  of 
the  fioyal  Geographical  Society. 

t  See  Cooley's  •  Negroland  of  the  Arab?/ 

I  The  *  West  African  Herald '  published,  only  in  Febmary  last,  statements  from 
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aiialf t  tCK ) idMun f^^vodiy i  :  1 . 3{li^ j  r iegafd  •  it(h«tui«iivc|s vaftr snponor 
ingf^tfpRiiciaiinrthekiflokdmonrdvi^  ih^  lelbmBots^  Mid  tdenlwid 
i<diMru3l  liiiii[>iinrs tssf their idueiMiThey (sell' t^wir  ministras  intfitfsr^f 
daj[)tice;r'stad''biiry  tUsAFifelaAons'aliveilrpniii  latettrrof  bhriAfi>idan 
'  4tavdMb&ttB(ifieB>t6  dib  coiitbiiMki  prevslence  6f  kuvagoibtalpnis 
<iivM')tbej(irilole:!  fu9ld>iof   hU  late^  ^enploralbioqs.  'iTheliKikig/.of 
Ji^patida?s'jj)ailac«,i>a)inife  in>iMngtfa^' is  oft^nl^tmledhdowa'lby 
'>iIi^htAit^yi!andi  oii 'silcdi  ocbasiohs  the"  warriors  dbro/oUIg^fto 
^fttmmKls ^nd  endearvouDto  ^tiiigiiish  the.fir*  bj'  TQllingf loveji  Abe 
<flbmesii<<Thdi«  amftwdnvfeLnt8''with>!whiditthis  soTereigiv divAys 
iitfottlfed'  bis  iYi8itof«>:ioaei,' a  medicine  against  deaiih)<tbfeiOt}ieiv  a 
'>i^ikrm<^  avert  the  ithanderboli''  This  (diief  fell  iri  Ibfeittl^,^  pLraded 
-"'by  kn  an1>Wj  ^hen  riding  on  the  sluniidds'of  hisfiirime  minJcifer. 
-  ( >nid '  Arab  governments  in  Afri<ifu  are  i  free  irdm  imoe^  •  of  tke'tre- 
'i(vel«nig  usages  of  the  negro  dynasties;  •    The.  foreign  slave*<tnkde, 
•bowevei-j  is   their  cbief  support'    The^oMy  mode  'in  < which 
'  Dn  Bai^th  could  caxry  on  hi6  explorations  to  the  south  of  Ktiifca 
was'  by) joining  two  Mahoknmedan  expeditions,  of  .ten  tbdusabd 
'iben'each,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  capturing  and  selling* into 
Uavery  unoffending  tribes.             f  •-' 

Changes  of  gov^rttment  ave  frequeilt  in  Africa,  and  out  of.  a 
.  number  of  small  heredit^iy  sultans,  each  ma^r  of  his  separate 
province,  one,  either  by  intrigue  or  by  conquest,  attains  supiseme 
power.    From  the  20th  degree  of  north  latitude  almost  to  the  Cape 
'  inmtier  are  tribes  which   are  commonly  classed  as  Ethibpic, 
altheugh  many  avc/  undoubtedly  of  mixed  races.      The  most 
infliiential  people  in  Africa  are  the  Feiatahs  tcnr'  Fookhs,  sufp- 
•  posed  "^  to '^be  of 'Garthaginian  origin,  but  probably  '  descended 
•  fvoito'  the- '  Arabs   who  invmded<  Africa  in  >^e  seventh  Qentivy 
'  tlnd>  mingled  widithe  negro  race*      Throughout  t}ie  .jivholB'of 
M(^fegAUand  the  Fonlahs  maintain  a  panmiouab  iaflueikoeL  -  They 
'»ikrb  found,  according  to  the  authority  of- Mnl  Hbdgstoy  spnwid 
<'^over  a  vast  geomphical  region,  extending  from.  tbdrnitocidni;of 
die  Senegal  and  Gambia  on  the  west  to  theikihl^oraBof/iBoiliu 
and  Mandara  on  the  east^ — a  superficies  contaiinngk  niorer:^n 
700,000  square  miles,  equal  to  a  fourth  part  of  iBurope^ifSid 
embracing  a  tenth    of  the  African  continent**     The  isupratie 
*•■  ■  ■  .  I       , — .' — r— ^ m'wft — 

6ye-witnes8efl  of  the  barbaric  custom  then  recently  perpetral^^'  in  piliom^yi  ff  In 
this  fearful  narratiTe  we  learn  that  the  late  sacrifice  wps-o^p  i)f' t)ie  mostFe^'P^^ng 
which  had  ever  taken  place.  The  nomber  of  persons  slaih  on  the  occasion  was 
estimated  at  2000 ;  but  another  correspondent  gives  the  number  as  7000.  He  states 
that  he  was  present  by  compulsion,  and  that  the  blood  swept  past  him, like  a  flood 
into  a  large  reserroir.  Another  correspondent,  referring  to  these'  Inhuman 
butcheries,  says, '  I  assure  you  it  made  me  quite  sick,  and  at  the  same  tix^et  felt 
stunned.'  The  victims  are  said  to  have  met  their  death  with  perfect  indifference. 
•  Notes  on  Northern  Africa.    By  W.  B.  Hodgson,    l^ew  York. 

sultan 
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sultan  can  bring  into  the  field  a  force  of  10,000  horBe,  and  the 
contingents  of  his  tributary  sultans  much  asceed  that  number. 
There  are  a  few  isolated  Negrro  nations  governed  by  native 
African  kings,  who  live  in  secluded  state,  and  disdain  to  visit 
even  the  wealthiest  of  the  Arabs;  and  these  native  princes 
sometimes  display  a  certain  dignity  of  demeanour  which  indi« 
cates  a  mixture  of  foreign  blood.*  In  the  regions  of  Central 
Africa  there  is  the  greatest  diversity  of  nations.  In  some  the 
kingdom  is  hereditary,  in  others  elective ;  but  where  the  prin- 
ciple of  hereditary  succession  prevails,  the  sister's  son  succeeds 
to  the  throne.  Malte  Brun  mentions  a  singular  institution  of  one 
of  the  negro  states,  which  may  be  thought  by  some  to  provide  as 
effectual  a  security  for  good  government  as  a  constitution.  A 
council  of  grandees  has  the  power  of  deposing  the  sovereign  and 
putting  him  to  death,  and  one  of  the  regal  relatives  holds  the 
office  of  royal  executioner,  his  duty  being  to  cany  the  judicial 
sentence  into  effect.  It  is  a  place  of  the  highest  distinction, 
and  the  individual  who  holds  it  is  said  to  live  on  terms  of  perfect 
cordiality  with  the  prince  to  whom  ha  stands  in  so  peculiar  a 
relation.! 

European  articles  sometimes  find  at  the  African  courts  a 
use  for  which  they  were  never  designed.  Dr.  Krapf,  who  had 
presented  a  hospitable  chief  of  Eastern  Africa  with  a  silver  fork, 
saw  it  on  the  following  day  stuck  in  the  woolly  hair  of  his  host, 
where  it  was  proudly  worn  as  a  distinguished  ornament  during 
the  remainder  of  his  stay. 

Travelling  in  Africa  is  attended  with  many  hardships.  The 
slowness  of  the  rate  of  progress  is  not  the  least  of  the  trials  which 
an  explorer  has  to  bear.  The  impedimenta  of  the  march  are 
necessarily  great  Bags  of  beads,  rolls  of  brass  wire,  bales  of 
cloth,  supplies  of  food,  tent  equipages,  cooking  utensils,  boxes  for 
clothing,  and  cases  for  the  more  costly  presents,  require  a 
large  amount  of  carriage,  consisting  either  of  camels  and  horsea 
or  of  the  sturdy  porters  of  the  country.  Major  Burton,  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  relative  cost  of  travelling,  states  the  expenditure  in 
Eastern  Africa  at  half-a»crown  per  mile,  while  in  most  parts 
of  Europe  it  does  not  now  exceed  one  penny.  The  roads  are 
a  mere  track  which  a  party  must  traverse  in  single  file,  and 
it  is  soon  overgrown  by  almost  impenetrable  brushwood.  This 
mode  of  travelling  differs  materially  from  that  of  Northern  or 
Central  Africa,  where  the  camel  and  the  horse  are  employed. 
There  is  one  source  of  expense  common  to  the  whdie  of  Africa, 


*  Burton's  Lake  Districts  of  C«&tral  Afrioa,  voL  ii.,  p.  368. 
t  Maltfl  Bnin,  voL  iv.,  p.  18S. 
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namely,  the  kuhonga,  or  blackmail»  which  is  extorted  from 
all  txavellers  by  chiefs  of  every  rank.  It  formes  a  consider- 
able portion  of  their  revenues,  and  is  a  recognition  of  their 
territorial  rights.  If  any  hesitation  about  the  payment  is  made, 
the  first  question  put  to  an  objector  will  be,  ^  Is  this  your  ground 
or  mine  ? '  The  chiefs  have  no  conception  of  a  right  of  free 
passage  through  their  dominions.  Dr.  Livingstone  found  the 
custom  universal  in  his  journey  between  the  Zambezi  and  Loanda, 
and  he  was  repeatedly  called  upon  to  pay  the  transit  duty,  and 
was  told  that  he  might  do  it  either  with  a  bullock  or  a  man. 

The  moral  and  political  degradation  of  Africa  is  a  subject  of 
mournful  interest.  A  modern  geographer  *  estimates  the  popu- 
lation at,  150,000,000,  of  which  three-fourths  are  in  a  state  of 
slavery,  and  the  other  fourth  constitutes  a  despotic  governing 
power  under  which  it  is  morally  impossible  that  the  people 
can  make  any  important  progress  in  civilization.  Domestic 
slavery  is  interwoven  with  the  state  of  society,  and  a  complete 
moral  revolution  must  take  place  before  it  can  be  abolished; 
but  the  foreign  slave  trafRc  constitutes  the  gigantic  evil  of 
Africa,  and  throughout  vast  regions  man  has  no  property  but 
slaves,  and  no  articles  of  merchandise  but  his  fellow  creatures. 
The  sultans  regard  their  people  simply  as  a  herd  of  cattle.  The 
almost  normal  state  of  war  which  exists  in  Central  Africa  is 
maintained  solely  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  foreign  markets 
with  the  human  commodity,  and  every  crime  is  punished  by  a 
forfeiture  of  liberty  and  the  immediate  transfer  of  the  offender 
to  the  slave-dealer.  Accusations  of  witchcraft  or  adultery  are 
always  ready  when  more  serious  offences  are  wanting,  and  the 
population  of  a  whole  village  is  sometimes  suddenly  carried  off 
in  satisfaction  of  a  debt.  The  effect  of  this  commerce  upon  the 
African  character  is  apparent  to  all  who  have  penetrated  into  the 
interior.  Dr.  Livingstone  states  that  he  had  never  known  an  in- 
stance of  a  parent  selling  his  own  offspring,  but  Captain  Speke 
says  that,  on  the  shores  of  the  Tanganyika  Lake,  the  women,  for  the 
consideration  of  a  few  loin  cloths,  readily  parted  with  their  little 
children  and  delivered  them  into  perpetual  bondage  to  bis 
Belooch  soldiers ;  and  in  Eastern  Africa,  Major  Burton  informs 
us  that,  in  times  of  necessity,  a  man  will  sacrifice  his  parents, 
wives,  and  children,  and  even  sell  himself  without  shame.t  It  was 
stated  long  ago  by  an  unexceptionable  witness  that  mothers  were 
frequently  to  be  seen  on  the  western  coast  selling  their  children 
for  a  few  bushels  of  rice ;  but  a  stout  African  once  took  his  little 

*  Mr.  Maoqueen. 

\  Barton's  Lake  BegionS|  yoL  li.,  p.  367. 
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^im  tQtSieU  him  tp  a  European:  the  Jafd,  Kow^^ril  .well  ac- 
qiia9in:(ed  with  the  language  of  the  foffei^^neiv  cuhnkig]^t9Vgg]3fted 
that  c-^rman  of  tih^  size  and  slarength'  «f  hia  f»|:h^:iiHl9}^he^pfviar 
B^OTe  value  than  himself^  and  thus  imjuoecilotbe.  tda^WrfleaJ^f '  to 
take  his  father  in  his  stead,  notwithstanding  die  ivooifeipus  |i«y>- 
testatioris  of  the  man  that  in  Africa  a  3oa  had  Jlo  nght,  .ti^sell 
his  own  parent*  :  i   »   •  -u  ,, 

.  This  dark  blot  on  the  continent  of  Afrka  can.only/bt  egf^fed 
by  proving  to  the  sultans  and  chiefs  how.  muchntnor?  pst^itr 
|i,ble  it  will  be  to  employ  theisr  people  in  develapiilg  ^the^-,ll^ 
tural  riches  of  the  soil  and  raising  produce  tor  whldkiimx^ 
will  be  a  European  demand,  than  to  export  them^  as  th0  sl^^filt 
ftonunodi^  of  the. country.  Commerce  must  berthe  gt^t 
regenerator  of  Africa.  The  Arab  governors  are  unanimous^ .  in 
their  desire  for  an  increased  intercourse  with  Europe,  aUsWligk 
they  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  slave-trade,  in  which,  thc^  aiPe 
deeply  financially  interested,  cannot  <  long  survive  a  closerr  oom- 
mercial  relation  with  England.  They  doubtless  feel  thatiheir 
revenues  will  greatly  increase  with  the.  extension  <rf  le^timate 
trade,  and  that  their  position  in  the  country  i  will  become  mofer 
s^ure.  With  the  cessation  of  the  foreign  slave^rade  an  ^enk  of 
real  progress  will  commence.  Native  merchants  admit  tlus^  and 
declare  theit  conviction  that  the  coimtry  is  ca{}able  of  prodjuciag, 
in  almost  unlimited  quantity,  every  commodity  that  Euiope 
can  desire  from  it.  Tne  greatest  eagerneiss  i^  dbownto  pos* 
sess  European  productions;  and  recent . 7 tm^vellecs  ,;hafve-. been 
everywhere  questioned  as  to  the  probability  pf  a.  xfgulMrinarlcet 
being  opened  for  English  goods.  An  intensely  eomntescial  apixit 
pervades  almost  the  whole  of  Africa.  Sailing  close. in  share  g«i 
a-' coasting  voyage, '  south  of  the  river  Femaod  V^  M«»iX)a 
((^haillu  was  hfldleidiby  icanoes  full  of  negroes  beggiilg  i^iip^.to 
^tablish  faptorids  m  their  villages,  and  in  some  places  be  M^t 
fumi  theliseay  th^  large  house  already  built,  as  he  was  told,  for  4jh« 
future  factory  '  which  was  to  make  everybody  rich.'  It  is  satisfiac^ 
ttfioyrih  the^mebn  time  to  find,  a  recognitioh  in  many  quartern  of 
^)|4imthjith»ft  commerce  in  Africa  must  be  the  pioneeri-of 
kihnidtlanity.  Dr.  Livingstone  has  given  expression  to  a  adn^ 
flrient^whid^,  emanating  from  so  zealous  a  minister  of  the  Gospel; 
ought  to  (\>e  Adceipted  as  a  maxim  in  our  future  dealings  with 
heathen.popuUtionS'*— ^No  permanent  elevation  of  a  people/  he 
emphbtic^y  ^eolates,  ^  oan  be  effected  without  commerce.'  We 
caiii!iDt[(but  regard  the  commarcial  intercourse  of  nations  as  one 
«  of  the  appointed  means  of  bringing  them  all  into  a  closer  union 

*  Ttavtls  in  Africa  by  MoUien,  quoted  by  Malte  Bnm. 
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with  eftcliiolii«r,<^aiict 'of  inculcfttipg  those  greMi  Idoc^trinttl  Mid 
mor^  4amthls, '  witbdut  whose  deception  and  iiSaeiice'  dfy lHiatiot|{ 
hdwW6t's)»kMdid)  is'lktie  ibetter'thM  i>  polished  l>ari)amitir>  "  "^ 

Ttl«»  'diffifdi^tiie^  <of  >  imparting'  cihrilizaXdon -to  Africa  «ie  ^etev^ 
th^lesi^'^^beedingly- great.  The  •  idiosyncrasy  of  the  negrt>  ralc^ 
is'^p^culiaf.  -  Indolenee  has  long  been  the  habit,  and  enjby- 
ment  the  business,  of  their  lives.  The  higher  ihstinct$  of  thdt 
bdtnie^  hivi  <not  beeA  d^eloped,  and  they  have  existed  for  ages 
>itid^  eonditkms  entirely^  incompatible  with  human  progress! 
There 'is  doubtless  some  deficiency  of  energy  in  their  origfin^i 
conbtitatidn.  They  hai^  never  shown  themselves  skilful  in  the 
htttft^  they  have  not  subdued  to  their  use  any  of  thq  nobler  anitaalaf^ 
hnd  -they  are  not  addicted  to  riding  except  on  the  backs  of  theit 
brother  men.  There  was  not  in  the  time  of  Lopez,  a  Portuguesift 
traveller  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  single  horse  to  be  found 
throughout  the  whole  of  Congo.  The  mule  and  the  ass  are  equally 
objects  of  disfavour,  no  true  negro  having  ever  dared  to  m^ufit 
eidier  the  one  or  the  other.*  They  are*  expert,  however,'  in 
swimming  and  diving,  and  will  face  with  resolution  a  stormy  sea. 
Many  of  the  arts  are,  nevertheless,  carried  on  by  the  black  popular 
tion  of  Africa,  and  have  been  brought  to  considerable  perfection. 
They  show  much  skill  in  working  in  iron  and  gold ;  and  in  Kano, 
Timbuctoo,  and  Bomu  they  make  swords,  axes,  knives,  gold 
ornaments,  and  other  articles.  They  have  little  taste  for  any  but 
the  coarsest  food,  ihey  feed  daintily  upon  the  hippopotamus, 
and  disdain  not  lite  flesh  of  the  crocodile ;  the  wolf  is  far  from 
being  unacceptable,  but  their  greatest  luxury  is  roasted  dog ;  the 
elephant  often  supplies  the  ot^  de  resistance  at  a  negro  feast ; 
die  boa  constrictor  is  laid  under  contribution  for  his  fat ;  slugs  a$ 
lai!ge  as  the  human  arm  are  served  up  as  delicacies,  and  grassy 
hbppers,  beetles,  and  bees  are  esteemed  as  minor  relishes.  Ad 
African  epicure,  on  hearing  a  description  of  the  European  cutviin?) 
replied,  ^  Ah !  all  very  good ;  but  you  are  not  acquainted  >in  Ettg^ 
land  with  the  delicacy  of  white  ants  1 '  .  '     .  u  v  ^'\ 

That  there  is  no  ibherent  incapacity  for  civilization  >in  f^s^ 
negto  nature  has  been  proved  by  the  success  of  the  free  c^lon^ 
of  'Liberia,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  where  the  Afrieka 
has.,  under  favourable  circumstances,  imitated  with  success  tbs 
policy,  the  arts,*  and  even  the  institutions,  of  Europe.  ^The 
progress  of  this  coloured  settlement,'  to  quote  from  an  exoeU 
lent  little  essay  on  the  African  kingdoms  and' peoples, t'  *"  dinfing 
the  last  forty  years  has  hardly  been  surpassed  by  anything 
■ ,    ,•''     J,.' 

*  Malte  Bran  states  this. 

t  PabLiibtid  bytho  Society  for  ProoiotiDg  Christian  Knowledge. 
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tecorded  in  the  history  of  civilization  ;  and  it  may  therefore 
be  said  with  truth  that  the  negro  has  given  the  lie  to  the  as- 
sertion of  the  ethnological  sciolists,  who,  presuming  on  his 
alleged  natural  inferiority,  declared  him  incapable  of  taking  care 
of  himself.  He  has  taken  care  of  himself — has  provided  by  acts 
of  courage  and  self-denial  for  the  growth  of  his  prosperity,  for  the 
education  of  his  children,  and  for  his  instruction  in  the  truths  of 
Christianity ;  and  in  so  doing  has  for  ever  solved  and  settled  the 
question  as  to  his  capacity  for  self-government.' 

On  the  important  subject  of  African  commerce  our  remarks 
must  be  necessarily  brief.  It  is  a  startling  fact  that  the  whole 
existing  commerce  of  the  vast  continent  does  not  exceed  that 
carried  on  by  Hamburg  alone.*  The  total  exports  from  Africa  at 
the  present  time  are  estimated  at  little  more  than  20,000,000/., 
and  the  total  imports  at  about  17,000,000/.  Assuming  the  popu- 
lation to  be  150  millions,  the  exports  of  the  country  would 
average  2s,  8rf.  per  head,  whereas  from  Great  Britain  the>' 
amount  to  865.,  the  TJnited  States  to  54t.,  France  to  41jr.,  and 
Russia  to  75. ;  but  when  the  exports  of  North  Africa,  Cape 
Colony,  Natal,  and  the  African  islands  are  deducted,  the  amcmnt 
for  the  remainder  of  Africa  is  reduced  to  only  9rf.  per  head. 
And  yet  this  continent  abounds  in  natural  wealth.  It  possesses 
a  population  able  and,  with  due  encouragement,  willing  to  develop 
the  agricultural  capabilities  of  a  soil  which,  over  enormous  areas, 
although  of  superabundant  fertility,  is  as  much  neglected  as  the 
sands  of  the  Sahara.  The  commercial  classes  are  anxious  to 
barter  the  produce  of  their  country  for  the  highly-prized  and 
universally  coveted  commodities  of  Europe.  Vegetable  oils, 
cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  sugar,  indigo,  ivory,  hides,  timber,  gums, 
and  wax,  might  be  produced  in  unlimited  quantities,  and  are  sure 
of  commanding  remunerative  prices  in  Europe.  Of  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  productions  of  Africa,  namely,  palm-oil, 
40,000  tons  are  imported  annually  into  Great  Britain.  The  trade 
of  England  with  Africa  greatly  exceeds  that  of  any  other  nation ; 
and  if  the  great  channels  of  communication  are  opened,  it  may 
be  increased  to  an  indefinite  extent.  The  Niger,  the  Zambesd. 
and  possibly  the  Nile,  will  doubtless,  at  no  distant  day,  form  the 
great  highways  into  the  interior,  and  millions  of  square  miles 
will  thus  become  accessible  to  European  enterprise  and  afford 
an  invaluable  market  for  British  commodities.  The  caravan 
routes  through  the  desert  are,  as  Df.  Barth  has  shown,  too  expen- 
sive and  dangerous,  and  the  quantity  of  goods  thus  exported  and 
imported  has  of  late  sensibly  decreased.!     *  But  from  whatever 

*  Appendix  to  the  Travels  of  Dr.  Krapf  on  the  Commerce  of  Africa. 
t  Paper  on  Nonhem  and  Central  Africa. 

quarter/ 
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quarter/  says  this  experienced  trareller,  ^  Europeans  may  endea- 
vour to  open  intercourse  and  regular  and  legitimate  trade  with 
these  nations,  the  first  requisite  seems  to  be  the  strictest  justice 
and  the  most  straightforward  conduct,  for  almost  all  the  natives 
of  the  interior  of  Africa  are  traders  by  disposition,  and  at  least 
want  to  barter  for  beads  in  order  to  adorn  Uieir  own  persons  and 
those  of  their  women.'  This  demand  for  beads  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  present  stage  of  African  civilization,  and 
will  give  way^  we  trust,  speedily  to  the  desire  for  more  rational 
and  useful  importations.  They  constitute  the  trinkets  and 
jewellery  of  Africa,  and  since  the  day  that  Yasco  de  Gama  first 
visited  die  eastern  coast  thousands  of  tons  have  been  poured  into 
the  interior  without  glutting  the  market  or  diminishing  the  steady 
demand.  The  natives  rejected  the  gold  and  silver  ornaments 
that  were  offered  them  by  their  first  visitors,  but  grasped  eagerly 
at  baubles  which  had  no  intrinsic  worth.  Children  then,  the 
natives  of  Africa  are  children  still.  A  string  of  bright  scarlet 
porcelain  beads  excites  the  same  tumultuous  delight  in  Central 
Africa  that  a  new  diamond  necklace  does  in  more  civilized 
regions.  The  passion  is  common  to  all  classes  and  to  both  sexes. 
There  are  at  least  four  hundred  varieties  of  beads  manufactured  for 
Africa,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  name,  value,  and  local  demand. 
The  uncertainty  of  a  continued  supply  of  cotton  from  America 
has  recently  been  the  subject  of  grave  apprehension  and  of  anxious 
inquiry.  Its  extensive  production  in  Africa  would  give  an  immense 
impetus  to  the  civilization  of  the  continent  There  land  is  cheap, 
the  soil  good,  and  free  labour  abundant.  Cotton  is  indigenous  in 
the  fertile  regions  both  of  Eastern  and  Western  Africa.  In  the 
country,  between  Zanzibar  and  the  Tanganyika  Lake,  according  to 
Major  Burton^  the  shrub  grows  wild,  and  the  virgin  soils  of  large 
districts  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  its  cultivation.  In  a  letter 
which  this  distinguished  explorer  recently  addressed  to  a  public 
journal,  he  enters  fully  into  the  capacity  of  Eastern  Africa  to  supply 
any  demand  for  cotton  that  could  be  made  upon  it,  and  particu- 
larly specifies  the  territory  lying  to  the  north  of  Mozambique  as 
far  as  the  equator,  and  extending  eastward  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
to  the  Ghauts  or  meridional  range  of  mountains.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  this  area  the  climate  is  hot  and  damp,  the  soil  rich, 
and  there  is  an  industrious  negro  population.  He  describes  the 
land  a  few  miles  from  the  sea  as  the  property  of  indepeiident 
tribes  who  are  settled  agriculturists,  and  the  country  as  traversed 
by  rivers  navigable  for  large  canoes,  so  that  the  transport  would 
present  few  difficulties.*    Turning  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 

♦  Letter  to  the  'Times,*  January  30,  1861. 
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we  find,  proofs  of  success  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  as  satisfactory 
as  the%o§t^8Amest  friend  of  Africa  could  desire ;  and,  inasmuch 
as  the  dis^nce  Yrom  England  to  the  west  coast  is  considerably 
|fi«Mi^l(  f^£ifltorhaAfiiQ|i](*'*^li9gtAil^/frei|n.  lijr^^         reach- 

IftH^^l^v)^  d^j^]m^,5*foU^be»lIdli()^$HtS«f#s^(9£cieqim^  ad- 
y»»lag(toii&)<^Wlttti»t<^i  4n4<)p0}^At«99i)d¥4U(dQW}»l^«9>tbei  first 
tfi^ii  ifS'Qf  tMe  |«fi9Q)A%  jiA^i»^)(JJBln^^')SpJ>^  Ijpflom- 

»»eiidt A«^  QQt)pii«l$i;^Q]»i<$^  ^i^x^^o^vtonfmn^  pfo^b^d  \^  >b. 
PlKldo^)t)mt^  |NraBmi]i|ri«ieto9toncM)i»0i^  «i^e 

»i/^P^i^i^filP<ifc$<Mfr/A)il()thihiWf^tamna«»lt1«  oMr/  Ci^ggiiJiifnnUr 
Qffrnes  )9fnAfa^mrhaitei^i:tC!fi»mtr»ge(lijl^  tiboj^siMcMbJOifi  4k)iptdkn- 

^tOudre  ih^^/uwcte  l»gM^  lpur«b»iU^b|priitlMujtiaUi4es^t  wikitthiM 
»i^ki9d  t^C/tot/iDfoebaiiia^ittHfir  i»wnjf^ttap  |<<aAdii<mr  iti&iairfiii 
cilMofsbjsaoatitftarMrardi  Q^ii^  >froid> £tl^)uuli:<abd.  i^d  ifo^^liifi 
|<yd»tt]Et  rpnfaseifiivhtlchciKeTOoiiscbftsarjiitQti prepaid  th»  aottiDtt/foi 
ektK)ftati€Mi.  i*lfc|i8iii0fdn,i;hdwievcz^if(toitu{t{)oseidi(Bt)wil^  iu 
tieAtcniskcsitily  foDjIii€iandt{iBO{i^jtyiJtii«i>gei)eraIl)/(  pnlVMlst  enlffc* 
T>B;li0ntCBn)be;6tifadil^<Qartiied  Qiii'nl  /ui  to  onu,'!  Miii  -i-  u/ni  ni  h 
bi<11ie  jhreaJ2A0pti<whJdhlA£ridaihasi>eJ&pori^^ 
;iK»t'.aklyanced>iaiiciiriiffizatiaD[|di3%]lMulljii}e0^ 
o£  tbdir  hisfoii)r{  andiibbijoenaequeiubs^jaielt^  teoyasiUeiintthe 
ibosait  asj^dt  4)^  thejgpeaA  eootin^nt  /itselfi  I  >llheislairiB<ftnkde-  is  sliU 
liifi:gig^tiii  .wron^bf I Afmcd.  1 1  iF^teitiien tinsfcHfe^^or  d^nimdiatiAii% 
nfrifolodkattUa^  squailftoQsdifeMexben  iabfe  toi'Eupprkfsii^idBj  a 
ju8ttrtetiiibilDllkui)tae(B!vil]wluicii  ciAriliz^aimnttiffBiiBomBiittBd:)la« 
eateni  Ubsiai cancer  intQ ;tlieir: oim  iomSai  abdrpolittoaliiifjp.  < « ;  Spaiii 
}iraseht8;fliiiUi^iliaitliiy|g;)«lb(ttaUlcdof  d^i»piid  dUoa^/>r£brto- 

gdly  whfiGie  daglopnB:  fkidhed  ^fODudljri  olir>ev3^r)\x)eeul^  faus  >&WiddlMl 
toi  tbe(  ^itiigm^cmte  bfl  a/'Gemauai  pionoiphltoy.' )h  Wei iilow>ibehoU 
die  1  inighlfest <idebf edeiiqyfty^l  of!  rfieel ;  siateig  'thatylihe  limiid  iuni^ 
Weal irii^ttarftKi(>bjt idia|»iB^oni^x>ifigindtO(ug  iDMtlie  'f)i]aiitilntiattfi|b 
tohuQujoheifseotiiaicif  iliUevtpmmtdityipais^ic^  as  iifa 

g^fiale^gaid)ctod[  jisithk  tiiafSc<wfaiGhdi0n£ttioif  hh^  iloa^z/cooi^ 
niveA ia^; <  •  fiiigiabdf  i  onoej  dcspl J9:staikt^  wni^ i faunilai''  guilt, . boi^ 
stuidajakbosttaiOdiietUe  enfa^gvlid^^iotrtiorj'dfl  thei^egipo  ondocy  and 
hfai'i>iC9min«kto'.sii^iiiioral«  >asbeiidenGj)  especiaUripioukllfy  'ht»l  for 
nsdiisssiiig)  th0fiB§usidcd'jdEiioentnraiaS)ikt^  ifaisingJthft>^)ee]bld:'of 
Ajfrka  jfroodiitbriD^^resent  slbjiectiitBleiitlndit^iviiig' ^m^  kjiik 
positiha/in*jftleJ«rpriobni '>'!  ''i.  >//  j(i')nioiw  .Jj  io  c 'L^.i.--*  .  :i».. 
*)i{)    III     r    -.•>')-)ri    ir-iii    ')/h    1.    -f    /'jiil//    jmi/ri    m    ^l-it'l      .  »  »i" 

'    l>I"«»/[^  ,,    .;;j.') /<|/.'>  i[;iii!   j.,!'   !i,ii;)i;ii  r.l  jl       . /- ii /m.  Ino  >   |»    ; 
j^'  •      ,':i:U'      Ji    '--.«:•»' r.  J' J   TO' InJX;     *e"iii//    .111//    i-    ^J    li  .Jl 
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AnT^^yiiy-ltfe'of  the  Right  HorwuraiU.  Williaxa^l^T^^ 
i.if.:  >!.J^^^Stanliope..   Vols.  Land  II.    iLopdyn,  IS^J,^,  ,[[\^  ^^, 

IN'Uiideiftokiilg  to  wtite  the  Life  of  his  distinguished  kinsntmnj 
'  Loi%l  Stanhope  is  not  entering  upon  absdlutely  uhtroddeti 
ground  ;  btit  his  predecessors  have  done  their  work  so  btkdly,  thart 
to  <the  generality  of  readers  a  Life  of  Pitt  will  be  absolutely  new. 
Bishop  Tomline's  performance  has  been  described,  by  a  high  aiitho* 
ri  jy,  tt^  having  the  honour  of  being  the  worst  biography  of  its  sizii 
itl'tbe  world;  The  small  portion  of  it  that  is  original  is  undoubtedly 
dfotiinguished  by  the  solemn  emptiness  of  which  the  Bishop  was 
an'aoknowledged  master.  But  ^e  sarcastic  observation  of  a  con^ 
tc^tepdrary  reviewer,  that  *  the  work  was  due  less  to  his  Lordship^iS 
pen  than  to  his  Lordship's  sharp  and  &ithful  scissors,'  is  reaRy 
applicable  in  almost  as  great  a  degree  to  the  wovk  of  his  pr^ 
d^eesBor,  Mr.  John  Gilford.  Gifford's  Life  of  Pitt  was  <oon^ 
ceived  on  too  large  a  scale,  and  drew  too  liberally  upon  Hansard^ 
to  be  an  attractive  biography;  and  a  biographer  miiseH'^is 
cihief  function  if  his  performance  is  not  attractive.  His » business 
is  to  increase  the  fame  of  his  hero,  and  no  hero's  fame  was  ever 
increased  by  being  associated  with  a  dull  compilation.  Lord 
Mac^ulay's  essay  in  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica '  is,  indeed, 
asi  fascinating  as  anything  that  ever  issued  from  his  pen  ;  but  he 
Was  necessarily  limited  to  a  very  narrow  space,  and  the  sketch 
with  whioh  he  was  forced  to  content  himself  is  too  slight  to  rank 
as  a' biography.  The  field  is,  therefore,  open  to  Lord  Stanhope 
praciioally  without*  competitors.  Few  persons  could  be  better 
fitted  to  perform  a<  itltsk  whi<^  every  Englishman  must  wish  to 
see  dtine  well.  The  bic^r^phy  of  Pitt  should  not  be  abandonedi 
ius '  ike .  biographies  of  great  men  too  often  are,  to  writers/ Who 
hive  ho/other  title  to  literary  &me.  A  life  that  was  allipublioj 
aiQaveer  so  closely  intertwined  with  English  history  that  tail  ib 
Ughts  and  shades  correspond  with  the  prosperity  lot  the  'p^ilsMof 
the  whole  community,  is  most  fittingly  intrusted  to  ^^e.  hands  <  (of 
ono  who  holds  the  first  rank  among  the  living  historbuDS'Otf  lEngs 
land.  Lord  Stanhope's  political  position*  is  also  IaVouDa;ble /ia 
hifl  undertaking.  That  Pitt's  biographer  should  Ikave  b^iv.ionile 
84  House  of  Commons  partisan  is  almost  indispeosaUe'tOKeBabU 
him  to  describe  with  fidelity  a  conflict  whi^;wak  o»rried<  on 
almost  entirely  within  its  walls;  but  a  very  keen  interest  i»  ^e 
party  struggles  of  the  moment  would  be  inoompatihleiiwithitfaaf 
judicial  habit  of  mind  which  is  of  the  first  necessity  in  the 
chronicler  of  deeds  which  have  been  the  subject  of  such  embit- 
tered controversy.  It  is  natural  that  high  expectations  should  be 
excited  by  a  work  whose  author  possesses  so  many  qualifications 
.  yol.  109.— No.  218.  2  N  for 
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for  I\is  task  ;,^and  the  work  itself  will  not  disappoint  those  who  have 
ibrm'ed  t!l|[ej!i^?  ^t  i^  agr^ble  and  livel j  in  its  stjde,  and  at  the 
siiiie^'nine  e^^t  and  ampler  in.its.^detp^'ils,  without  overtasking 
^t  "^MldCTS  klterition  by  the  repriqt  of  tedious' stat^  papers  or  <rf 
the  Jjfej{ihe*  arid  lifeless  al^stract^  whlqh  are  all  tjiaiis  left  to  us  of 
iWe'Oratb'^y'oif  those iimes'  'Its  solid  merits  4s  aiji  historical  con- 
trthutibn  will  lie  "generally  recojrnized.     Ihlie' pleasantness  of  the 


efhxi  mW^^fi  jyaaj/not 'be'  p6Wi][)ie  .'to  maintain  an'aDsolut/e^impaT- 
nallti^i^'fcutXord  Staniiope  seems  to  have,  approacJbied/Wic^  nearly 
tnan  kuV  brevious  ^riter  upon  the  s^me  period  10  uus  tgiattain- 
attte  ideal.  ^'^/Inaeed^'his  ffentleness'ol'judffmenr  ofterf  bversBoots 
me  requirements  of  equity;  u  amounts  to  totio&ism.  rife  de- 
stupes  the  prQceedin&:s  ,01  an  ase  wlien  political  k;prruption  had 
npt  died  out,  and  faction  was  iookea  Qpon  jatn£f  as  a^meru  Uian 
a  sin,  With^as  iare:e  a  cnaxity  and  as  unsuspicioua.  a  lalui  in  the 
yirtuA  of  politicians  as  if  he  were  writing  01  our  owtlduieteft-jaiid 
^Wt  linies,  |  It  is,  imdou'fetedly^  a  ^iiltpn  the  righ^siae/^'tteaAeTs 
wlfl  be  more  competent  an3  more  willinfi:*  to'  temper Xora^Staui- 
Bo|)e  s  mercy  w4h  justice  than  to  perforpithe  op^site  proce^  5 


Say  not  be  able  jlq'  represfi  the  consc;oiisne^?l  ,  ^ 

egrini  huipan  irp^lity. '    ' 'j  •     .'lit'tfi    -       A'  Li'    /'mJ* 

''  l^xe  materials  a|ready  ip  exis^ncelor  the  rnsto^ 
are  "Very  ampte,   a^d'  have  feeen' liuag  ^Defore  iue'Vomi-     ^&(I 
Stanhope^  however^  V^^^^S^  1^  ^^  [^¥^9^  4?^. .  ^^°?^*^®^.  cbnnir 
butions  of  Very  consi^erabtc  interest '    P^ili^s  letiers  tbliis  moSbeL 

th^KI 


care      _^^  __^^__^_^., --c-r .,     -      ,  -.    -   - 

dp*  into  tlie  iia,rrative/  That  they  should  introduce  any  new. 
facts'lWo'  a'lii^tory  which  has  been  so  exhaustively  inyeski- 
gkidcJ'wasI  61  course,  riot  io  be  expected;  but  they  enable  mm 
to  give  fresh  life  t;o  an  old  sto^y,  and«  here  and  there,  to  .tl^w 
a,  new  Ijight  upon  a  controverted  question.  .  ^^tis  suggestipzi^,^r 
instance,  that  Lotd  Temple's  sudden  relirement  from  office^  tw^ 
days  after  he  hiid  overthrown  the  Coalition,  was  due  to  his  indigna- 
tion at  not  being  able  to  extract  a  dukedom  out  of  George  the 
Third,  will  probably  be  accepted  henceforth  as  the  solution  of  that 
mysterious  episode.  It  is  certainly  more  probiable  than  the  theorr 
of  that  most  inaccurate  of  chroniclers,  Wraxall,  which  bodi  I«or<l 
Macaulay  and  AIr<,  Massey  have  endorsed,  that  he  retired  in  disgust 

because 
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because Jhe  could  qbt  procure  fiii  Inimediaie  di^floIu)j6iv  ),L9fj!^ 
Stanhope  pfciiiuce^  a  Mt^  ;pf  .Geprg^^,  th6^:rjurix  liitWo.,»ft: 
pubhsl^ed  whi.c>  i)rpv4js^^^  tHe  King  Wa^  very;  angr/  at;j^^mpX9;a 
dese^on^ptf  th^s  ^p^^ion,  ^^ikI.  stigmati^  it|  a^,  '}pa3e  <copdpc^  j^ 
jet  lio,  one  pressed  ah  iminedtate  ol^Iution  more  aipdousjy  upo^p! 
M^T^itt  tlifin  tfie  K^g^  ^mself,  ah^  lip^vras  not,  likely | to. tjreajl^' 
as  ,*  base  conduct*  an  over-^a^lous  ,mamtenan(;e,  pf  the , \sji|a^^^ 
opinioh.  ^On  the  other  luaQu,  Templets  later  correspoqcte^Ce 
betniys  ti^a^  tiq  had  at  some  ear^ie^' period  m  for  9^  dj^I^^domy 
ao4'^l^at^c  ^^  very  sore  at  Wvjnff  beenTef^se<L*  Tne'hii^t  wmck 


is  hirpished  by  djiej  wdrtUessness  qf  die  eicuse  w]ucl)i|^e  insfrpi 

inQns,,deserve«,,tc«,  to1)e,;token  11^  c^^^  b  yra?  bp  % 

nept.that  Temple  had  resigned^  in  omer  to  be  m  a,  better  jx^j^- 


<?nice,  so  tnat.  if  tliey  ivere  enoufft  to  induce  mm  to  resiffn  it,  ttpy 
would  have  been  cnouffh  to  induce  mm  never  to  accuept  it.  Every 
one  §pj^^  to  be  aCTced  that  the  reason  thus  publicly  givei|  jf^^ 


not  me  true  one ;  but  If  there'  had,  not  been  spmethirig  m  hi* 
f^ouson  for  retiring  which  he  i4as  ashamed  of  ^u'blishing,  he  uever 
would  have  put  forward  atransp^entty  false  one  ip.  iia  stead. 
The  most  sensitive  of  men,^  whicnTemple  vras  not,  would  "hardlv 
feel  tnat  It  was  dMgrac^ful  io  have  tad  his  acTvJce  on  a  matter  of 
mere  tactics  overrulea  ;  but  most  people  would  be  rather  ashamed 
9f  letting  if  be  known  th^t  they  had  abandoned  their  Spvereim  in 

^  S5  ^''^^VS^'iy.^^^^l  23^.^*^  ^^^^  tad  heen  refused  them. 
J^e  letters  oif^Gporgc  th^*irnird  are  the  most  interesting^  part  QJ[ 
the  jiew''matter'coptributecJ't)y  Lord  Sfeir^hone. '  They  ffive'a  very. 
dif'lferent  pictur^  of'tjic  King  from'tha^  whicnTfeias  been  drawn  by. 
parti^n  humourists  "and  pamphleteers!  Thev  s^iow  a  shrewd^and 
l^tfjttigent  mind,  thoroughly  familiar'  w?th '  public  affairs.  Tlie 
s^yle  of  them  is  "hasty,  the  firammar'not  alwiEiys  irreproacTiable  1 
but  the  sound  and  practical  character  of  the  Kings  opinions 
would  have  done  honour  to  persons  who  have  far  jmore  oppor- 

,  1';  1 1  1  .      •      *.     i~  '    '         I      »>) 

♦  A  letter  of  Mr.  W,  Grenvilte's,  to  which  Lord  Stanhope  has  not  adverted. 
shows' that  aboQt  eight  months  hefbre,  while  Tetnple  was  still  in  Ireland/heirai' 
tfolMftiiaf^  to  obcna  a  step  'm  lbs  p«tMf^«  «n<l  wiis>Mily  wiihlield  fi»u  ]irt*sti«kff  i« 
on  the  King,  by  the  King's  resolutioa  to  grant  no  psktesu  while  Fox  was  minister. 
It  therefore  strongly  confirms  the  idea  that  he  seized  the  first  moment  after  Pox's 
fhll  and  fais  own  accession  to  bftee  to"  nrge  his  claim.  The  fbilowmg  is  the 
puaage*  in  a  letter  dated  April'  l»  L78at--~ 

'  Yoa  will  observe  tfaatpart  of  the  Kiug's  ground  is  a  resistance  to  adTancements 
as  well  as  to  creations.  This  seemed  natarally  to  throw  so  mnch  difficnit  j  upon 
your  ^ject  that  I  tfaoaght  there  would  he  an  mdelieacy  in  pressing  it  at  the  time 
yam  woie  lamenting  the  msvoidaUt  dSficukias  nndor  which  he  akcad;^  latears. 
This  d^y  I  firmly  believe  will  be  very  short  indeed.' 
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tanlties  of  mixing  with  the  world  than  can  ever  fall  to  the  lot  of 
mpnarchs*  A  taste  far  useless  and  costly  wars  has  DJiten  been 
macle' the  reproach  of  his  policy*  How  ill  those  who  make  this 
chargfehave  apprt'ciateU  the  real  nature  m  his  convictions  atid 
inclitiiil{orL5,  the  followirrj  pstratrt  will  sufficiently  prove.  It  if  a 
Jle^ter  wri^^n  to  j^fi^, ' Pitt  r>n  the  occa.%ion  of  the  introduction  of 
the  *i  n  K  HI  Of '  fuii  a .  So  pn  e  po  rt  i  c  rns  of*  It  Tea*  i  1  i  ke  sr»lccti  ons  froai 
one  M\h\  ftrWht^s  atlack^  iip6n  Potcm-h-oflfice  Hiplomacy;^ 

!iiiMfi^fl^^HFi^R§  iP^r  T  "  l]^^ft  ;uafX  the  unplengant  office  of  proTidiuir 
%^ihn  ajcpenses  incurred  hy  tlii^  loSt,  war,  ft  is  but  just  ho  ^ould  h«i^ 
ffi©TOl.m'etrt^ilf'flMM&  A"  !?aving't]ic  public  knni^  ctnd  feel  that  be 
^*iil?Jt,  iBpBd'K'nitJasi^u^  xmdex^  ^m  uition  Ageiii  nv 

'^p^y^i'o;  i^Vthici  hJk^  kh^'aeiltol^T^^iiJMn  <iuiet  aomo  ykirs^iimd  ust  % 
WAntiiijg!  ^^^ifik^ii^Bh^^Vf  f^ft  ikj  t}r«^  tmnfiactionfi  xif  Ikubpe  ft-gun  W* 
%if|jr^  tihc  i^t^ity i)f  4il]ior '  l^c»vvors$  >  kuA  irom  ideal  .^catatiw.  dr^it duffidf 
js^  la^tiilgi  idktmk^  1 1  ■  The  r old  i  JlAgli&li  ^ayi^g  m  im    ^ '     ' 
eilil0t[QiL:  if^Ellgluildlrai»M^t:Qntr,t|er,ei^^^cor0iiig  to  J 
•id  Tlkel  KtngV  manneir,  Hkb  llisM^trrle,  iM?viT  di^l  juMic*;?   Um 
^lkrKtigH^ltieciftheshFefMdrthuu|E?ht  artd  honest  f^motionaf  tl#4il  it  t 
^i^l^,  l>''M4»kindv«ind*iespoc^lyJker^ry  in^aklntlt  are  the  tmA^ 
lllx^lib^bf  a  iqiiihH)P  ofnUcririditiire  3 and  one  itklicutoki^  trait  of  habit 
^wiil'  diteb  odt^veigh  iatheit  jutlffmttft  tijwlji*!^  c^iialu^ue  of  vir- 
^m»,\  G^I^a:«^iihe^llifds.|Telljb^itdf^  '  Wl^       v^      '  "   '  l^t 

'dp^p«r  iln^assion  ^i j^on  iihe  m iiidu  oj-the  .  ,  aj 

*^y^rs  than  hli  tfao  oortrsemssjoi  hii^aDlifatiirJr,>  <|raVhQ^t9iH,in«ti^ 
IkHid^  osfi  kit'  sont I < !  iThi;  letters i  pftililliilwtii  \%\  (Ik^-  ^"^  ^ I ''  ^ fic^.  w ill 
'd«v£bmdchifig<^tQ^rtc3torit.to/it^  piidpcin>fjbi€«i<|i|ti  p»r  .<n«tlioft 

^he  ''fbaKiMer ■  of  a^CMobarak  rwbt*i' tnayt lmy(ii,tCi>*yM«i iw*J*i  rmspi^ 
^bui? '  whi>^  hac '  bedi  >^9^maAi€«Uyi  r  aifcil  igriiKLr  f  im^  ^^  ^^i^lSMMt  nf 
I  Aoai* »  errl[»ts,  Ijht  r  bn   mofsjjmfe  of  hlf  faoti  ility  ,  m  the  f  f>n^[^ilr 

•  tolnifi^nJ  w^Nim  thd  i  Wlii  ^i  Imve  itkl%h4rd.  ii& .  h^^our.,  ^  h  ^  >j  m  i 
*>*(r Ti**  ¥4liimds  .ef^tiie  biocrnipliy. have iba^n  piiib]iiil*€^l,g  ^Mrndj^ 
< As i  litr J  ttB '  th**' lyfar//  17M u^  j  fcwo*  morev  i  iwhlcJb ^  wi U  .ciji  k  I ' ' '  i-  i hr- 
J^WM^^f^ifH  shfjkly  4blloiir.  s  *J^^  eatUct  piirtion  pf  tb*'  i 
<#Kkfr  dwalsmllli  tfae  brief  intl?<^aUh&t  eJip^lMgrj?  41^  iJiK^iJie 
I W  fpu  btf dl '  teitd  er;  ► « i  miri  csl  leil  i  with  a  f itins  i  dec*  1  >l«?  wu  ni  4iar  of  PitH 
*^')klt>f  r  to  hii  mother*  Thoy^  of  cduiiK%  ^rei  s  4  lea  I  ,  r  . 
^i\\^  rharactet  of  t lit?  man  than,  it  is  pdssiAil^il^  tibl  nr,- 
"  tii#^  posse^tion  fjfipoliticii.1  powtr  had  triadi^  rt>ininuaimliviifiimi 

*  crimen,  As^hUvlLh^  adva0oerl;  and  Unh  businc^ii  luid  ^cr^ti  oM- 
Cti  pi iy^l  >  upofv  (hi  tni^  1  hin  ^  pr i  vii t e  cdrjre9|i0fu]  cnch  Wc  tt  ni«i  ni  u  ch  itioffe 

scanty.  He  could  no  loiio^er  apeak  freely!  on  the  hulT^cct«  tmircst 
I  ^to  kis  htiirt:  Hlff  whol©  life  was  lerivcli  up  lu  politics,  laod  politics 
Waif  pr^cisi^ly  the  s^bjjrct  on  which  he  was  boiindi  to  be  dificre<»t. 
Consequently  his  letters  come  at  rarer  inter vii Is,  ami  are  written 
in  a  tone  which,  though  kindly,  is  obviously  coiistrained. 
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We    sball    not   accompany    Lord   Stanhope    in    the   earliest 

stages  of  Lis  biography.  In  a  previous  nuniber  of  this  Journal 
{No.  194)  we  foliowed  Pitt  thruu^b  his  boyhood  and  ceaiuiest 
youth,  and  through  his  fi^t  political  stru|^^|es— Ills  ac^eptarice 
of  office  under  Lord  Shelburne^  wbi?n,pox  resj.g^j^*d  in  pitjine  at 
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Lord  She  1  bu  rne^  s  a  ppoiutij|ent — ^bis , ,  ^pii la  i  qn  jirpm  J^^-w  e r  u  pon 
the  question  of  the  American  peace,  l^j  tie  coal^tioii  of  jE^^ 
North ^  who  bad   oppo^p^   each ,  utl\m^  all   the^j  Ji^w^;;^'^"^ 
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recall  to  it  as  Prime  Minister,  wht^  the  Kingto^k  advantiige '  of 
the  India  Bill  to  (|isiiii^  the  Cualijfliin. :  We  'iiced'  iiot'i^^count 
how  tlie  .di^i^s|i«4  Mini^tpr^  defeai<*fl  i^iwf^  li^  cT^ vii^r^tli'  aTt^f"^  m 
sionmho w .  ilia  piipMlarivy  gr^w  t  ,^^i5( j^^iji^'^  the\  t^^^^Uy  ^ jy^  [  [  spj^|e 
of  the  mc»^  !lhre»teninj^,|rQ^l^ti;0^  i(]rf^,l^[^l|s^jpi^ 
— how  he '  closti;dr  <  the  >csxa^^B$t>  t  hMism  appeal '  tg .  the  qqu  l  '  uid 

bdw ' ith»  app«^l'  wa^   dnsworedl 1 1 thw.-iti-i  itiajonity i . wlui^  ^^ 

bis  Miprenikciy  lin"  life-.'^^  A^t^tmJlui'Iof  slranjMpJiiiiigkid  ..cs^Li^es 
had  coWhined  to  fUW-  hi  At  to"  lin'  'emi^nMk!:&^!iriich  loo  >  lolhcr 
English '  s*atesmitn^  ha«i  odoilpied  siticb  ,  Eafflaitd  $e99^d  ^t^  be 
de&]ildti4e!dlly  rul^;  To>  khe  ^jiEtcasurrblessiastcxnishnientiiOl  rhp 
adti^r9«^^ies  he  hiid ^  ftt '  the>  t^ge!  oi  t^enttfp^fcuti^ i stlattt^ed  by  ih^ 
o wri  fewigl^  I  artni  ^a  ^  ^i<Mnbin;ition  ofj  jalt^  that  ^^as  >  ^aioquent^ ,  afulj  M 
th^t '  wati '  pd w^rful '  m  the  Hfinsi^  -of  Gommnm*  >  ^' boy  Itad .  iteFArr 
<1rm¥nK3d'  of  M(Ai  aai  1561^6;  llt>had I oc-oarredl  t43t,thetu>  as  a  possi- 
bility tfeat >thd  King^s  idndb^titse^  ddslJikQiafr Fok  mi^t i breajf  oUt 
inW i^M^>*kmV  «*iiitr  1  Utermuf^  temporary  ii«recse*  Thmi  letters 
ihowtH?ifi^lheTiie*^  iio«iMiiiii|  toi  tbd  pd^iblof  continjEieBeyriOf  .|i 
jSh^'^t^urtJ^^ini  oppi»]rJtfi4)nr;;<ibu^  theyrnereF  bacb^nr^fd. ft i doubt 
that  tbbi¥ ■  t)¥ftw  ^w^j'^t^ity  wimld.  rfmoe^  dad  ICiji^  <  to  swnllow  hi* 
»ntij»ttthies  wnl^  anbibvtHti'fiw^m  hl^paitit-ijWtfhc  rJJaiiseiof  Comnipils 
'^^MiMr  ftb««j^'  thought  That  tii^y'  wetmi^  unas^labld  ,  T1j»  .  idea^  l^f 
danger  theW  neVc^  cir*ii^Bd^  iha  ^Biind :  jt>f /tbd  i  moat  ^l^pv^ndent* 
;^b'  till^ltetb  W^  irWiri^  tJlif  1^^^^^  ^bkr&,^liiid?Jt(iriuetl  the 
^dfop^Jbitig'hosti^ ifl  pirlibfrMmtary  €aTd]mignsfwQi«r/nei^unit^l!  intp 
^f*itt|f4Bi^hmikA5tj !■  'Tiwi  doF^aters,  %T*ho.  iaad  ^feu-  bfted:  iu  ^h.^w^^t 
►pw'kRls  'befiotig4itUb«jmtii?>iiit<Jj'  bi-licre  in  eajcb  jt^tlwr^jiftc^v^^ily 
^dinV  treascAi^'  Effort  ■  fiowi  mlMiftl lund^r'  ii  iGommQ& » jiitiy|c]RtrUjipil4 
^U¥r#* ' previa pc^tl '  tri  «fliii  bine  fthoir  vituperaiions  a|^ninst  laiiy  4>ne,  wU^ 
^fe/uld'  attefftpt'tij^isjWts^  thpir  ^pi^macyiir  Tlierc  wasjWiVi&ibt<^ 
^fmw^p  tlmt'  «nubii  tnakteJ  iieads  ^gaiosfcajubii  laii-  arrtiy  ani  ib^  ea^isting 
H«OU»*r"«>f  CifflftTnrtne;  fthd'  tkb  iead*^'o£/llie  C^ialitioA  had,  per- 
iUttdell  themsP»t>red  tbatdmaippoal  to  thcjfi^n9tilu«nd^  ff^i^uld  only 
•aild'ft'eshf^fpnnrth  to'tlvnir'iiodftion,  li^iI  ^ui  [iijnuj,*  vfi- 
'  'I And  y**t  whc^  til*  trial  mme  tbeiy  w^d  d«ffEted  byrja  mere 
yontb^  with  no  majoritr,  ^o  eloquent  supporters,  no  organized 
party-following,  no  antecedent  fame.     He  not  only  utterly  routed 
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them,  but  he  c&ptni^  all  the  £taiiila.Fds  tuider  wlucli  ihmf  IsmA 
fbiigllU  He  proved  lilmself  the  real  owner  of  tlie  wml<:kwisilx 
t|iej4aUEl  Plolff^  the  true  (Immplufi  of  tL^  variuiim  intpri*»ls  wkick 
i}wf  hftd^  !c*i*detl,  aiKl  LT    tiie?  lad 

betTaji?<j;>  orlli   liaij  mi  -^uloiMy  far 

3^earB,  tia^  bftacd  iiie  prJitmvl  p(»^ilioii,  ati  me  Ktnj^^s  In  toot,  and. 
Jot  tivp  sake  «l  j;etaHUii|i:  it^  Wi  ^a^f^,  liiiasell  \l^  facings  toul 
wbrailir  Kin^  wa«  mamif^j  in  tlif^  w^i<jwtf.    ^i>x  Itatl  liffoi ; 

ftireita  ^oEttfa  rtbi^  jn^oplii  .^^^kI  lu  ^kijritile  tl^  tin 

^iwtttfWprtblDC  kbag  ^  ;pf<t»pk>  c(^ui^l^^^^^^  > 

t&fdrr  coal jiiao.  iWfknifrh^tild  tiei  iitdinoii,  ia  spifie  of  IdJad 
■Mm^t^ulmy^&dictt^m^tft'plH^i^hem  at  the  \'my  hagimnn^  tbf?  Ifur 
culinixiatif)a  ol  Mr.  PiuU  (arettr.  At  a  J^ic:^  peri<Ml  lia  ^^ittud 
et, wider  power,  Mttl  war  tlit}  <4)feG£  oi'  m  more  i](il^f;iiicie<l  miifSt' 
4i<is.  J  But  the  greatficis  I  of  sku  ailjH^vemeiit  m  nifAstirod  |iv  tibr 
ima^itiKle  uf  the  oUttadas  in  tlie  i^tce  oi  wlilcb  it  hm^  tiTcft  ppf» 
ii^on^*  Tu  have  gained  tiuis  ^aiit  puwer  iu  th^  5r:^i  iiuLmdv 
vms  A  more  »earchiii^  Urml  of  !iiren|E^th  than  to,  have   :  i*d 

it  i»'iif o  it  was  ^uuhL     To  «^imat€  the  dilBciilL'''  ''lU 

Lnd  surmounted  whrn  thp  fvitti^^i  ai  hi^  appeal  seti-  *^^ 

Hwtekain;;  iiinjorkyto  Hippfut  hiei  Ag^iust  a.U  ivlikii  Umi  hiti^B^ 
IM«i|.A;ntitoritj  in  FarliumcrU,  it  i&  laecesbary  to  reiiH^^EsnlM^ 4hNI 
Narili^  Foat,  HWritlan,  iwmI  J^iirke  we^e  hi£  oppmients,,  that  h$ 
had  110  suaf^le  eloqytcnt  d<r but^cjit  .lu|  sjtlcv  th^t  hi9  had  no  p«lt 
p«ffi'urinan4!e»  to  Jippml  l^i  lyi  hii  ^jtmlmti^ls  jfor  rfi^turo ,  tT;ust,  md 
llmt  he  took  oflke  in  eoiiBeqiieiM^  oIVb  tmn^iKM^m  in  '  '  '  hr 
fllAied  i^id  DO  sharr^  but  wMeh^  n^f^lt  well  Im  look 
jjiiihffiniii  111  J  I'll  who  wr  i^utiitiod.    i\ 

eonqiicred  uU  tlv^se  dHm  4  in   th^  cou^fe 

two  mcititJia'  delmtinf?  B  mnjofiiy  of  Hj4  to  a  innjoriiy  of  oof^.^^ 
lo  harf>  so  oatiri^ly  rouv<:*rt«d  imlilic  opinion  in  the  c^iurse  of  tliii4 
ibfitlj  strii^la  thfit  his  rivaJft  never  li&ld  ap  their  henda  a^in.  wni 
madlifafrii^mt  tlia.i  no  V      '    '  j  ever  pc^liif-mcid  befiM 

MMlinoiEo^lijdi  stateii|ti:ii  >  reprat.  i     ,  ;^i^,, 

r\iiM mny  exphtnatiotis  o f  a  ^ uc cfs^  4o  > tar iii n^  1  u  &u g^^v^Cttl 

lif  ^ttf-ioQs  carra^tioiii,  mQi3orditi|^  Ho  tbejr  rcspec ;  ,  |^f>fiii*mqm 
K««^  hintseir  used  to  attrihut©  a.  iar^e  shaie  erf  it  t«i  iho  urtn^ 
d^fut  popujarify  of  tbn  Cnrio  Khan  caricature :  Lord  Jo*  *^  ^^^  -f% 
JmnkIv  n  ho  was  oiifi  of  Irqx's  most  intiinai;e  frkiids^  vet  lil 

to  the  ^  wronqfhf!ad(Ml  intfinperaiwM? '  o(  Mv.  Burke.  Mr.  \\  Ji^hl, 
wlios«  iLulgiaeat  b  diitixrhed  bv  a  bia^  fieri mps  more  vinlrsat  thaoi 
rv<s»  tiwit  of  Lord  JdbliBuA^eLL  talks  tif  tlie  power  of  t!iQ  Kiog^ 
1  qL  jthe  slaiKbii  prop^pi^ad  by  the  Court-po^rty.     Bat  the  yom^ 

of 
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of  the  King  had  not  availed  to  save  Lord  Shelbmme ;  and  the 
party  which  conld  boasV^f  the  pen  of  Captain  Morrn  and  thetiiegacii 
of  Rowlandson  onghfta^  to  have  shmnk  from  a  conlMt  iitf(<rfaif(h 
slander  and  ridicule  W6|^  the  weap<^ft».  .L^dhl  J^n^Htttselljiib  niodh 
the  sam^  Wrif  Yeft^'it  to  thfe  '  perven^  tkill  anJ^^iubl  dbxtjnii^' 
of  Mr.  Pitt\  paiKisans.  Skill  'itiid  dektetitif  ^efreniobtaxi  <|»lilm  Jn 
politicians;  but  it'is  Very*  tiarely{thatitbey'Met«ew4idedHbjt>k 
triumph  Wo  WerwhelttiAg  ai' that  whiohncondemnejl  Fbirfto/a 
life-ktig  6pjiositknii.'M>Il^^  '8lttid»obe  Jtaftisvi  vei^\wxixtoakt\mpxf 
combining 't;ai3(i«e^.i'^^>(aAow9  fdf  'aie^'h«)(l^of''ir(mimdibTbnlen^ 
tioii^'that  £^ill  gSW0ifeiled>li'odHd.1^  txiMttcrryiof  {Chktkbmj  fitr^l&fe 
jdl^ 'Mim^^r's^ii^i^' tTAibasndeht? ''Mflebiti^  a3nid>ibilithb'^ptehelt- 
^a^  bf  a^t''tei¥ifi^><'i[^oraiSoii9"wfaom/^o  pavfjrUiiscipdid^ 
iiH^il^  td'}Mittfy<Wh^tf  orite^thfey>lkeaTd  (>f -th^iprcrHfamixof  <^ 
iMiti^Bill,  ^ndf  L^'fi  ttnfi^tuxft^'de^cii  ol^t^^^'Whafr'ik'a 
dd^hfei^?'  "lA  ]Sttiicli»i^ift  wkh  4'«eM  dahglki^H^  /mer^epd^loif^dtif 
Biiit'l(k^''8eetnhoi^'jtis%'  ^ttrib«lies-  the  ohi«f:ieiiiK!at)V(in.pn^ 
d€k^iilgthat  tremendtMisitevuUioii  of  nadotnAieeling  tJeetutne^of 
fa4'^'ft4ypl«r'&ttd'  itt6re>peilmanent  opbrbtion:*   Thti  ginenil»««ipL 

SM'i^hi^  Pitt ' obtained  pdintsd  to  stronger  itiftuences'  than  ^ny 
etely'tettiporarydfegust."  Id *was  tke  judgments  of  thematioftL 
pittootittced'  at  last,  afw  long*  avid  patient  forb^atance,-  agaihult 
lAe^'if^volting  ftictid^eMof  ^irhidh  their  dea-restinteretfUkbd 
fo^^sd  ttAWy  yetti^'bi0eA>'Made  the  sporli.  '  They  had  bonie  >*t 
Itin^,  'j^e^te^lyi^aci^^iei^c^t,  as  is  the  English  custoin,  wh^e 
fiMMioft'  wrebtied'in^  if*ttSo<i,'«irtd  «liqu6  with'  clique^  for'tiie 
feWfiaiwi^bf^the'rJdk^prfil  which  then  wai  the  regard  of  'powev. 
^*i('ftlfititthsi»l^iitt«*k»  fh*"  meawing  of  this  apathy,  and  eoii*. 
«fewfed»<'ifc  '^Sr  fconietity'  't\k^f  WOnld  ftoH  reoognisft  the*  grading 
ia6^ihillali»n^6f's^lei)t  •disgust  whiiih  theifosieti  wek>  cameling 
fei  tB*'  ptrblic  'tolndj  They  im&ginied  4*ttt  «v^  ^(Asession'  of 
ktt«ibers  fhyni  'w4iMever  Iqoaiter  wa«-«  he^''to<ioH]'ee,*!«nd  that 
l«44-y'w»jority,  rio  matter  how  gaiiled,  wfi»  a  ^mtimhr  It  v&k 
wm  of  error'not"pechdiai*tothepolit&rian«  of -Aatieby 
iVifel^l^d  alMos^  eveyy  generation  of  ParHaftyeklturyt  loonilisrtaiittt 
since  Parliamentary  government  <jegwn.  Thl^rfe'  ifefao*  Uindhen 
to^uMacconntable  ats  -the  blindness  of  English  statesmen  td'the 
fitllitieab  viilne  ^f 'a  character.  Living  only  in  and  ftir  the  Hoosfe 
f^f 'Commohs,  moving  in  an  atmosphere 'of  eoditant  'intrigile/ac^ 
ettstotAed  to  look  I  upon  oratory  as  a;  mod^  of  angling  ifov  political 
abpport  and  tpon  poIitieal<  profusions  as  6vkj  baits^vmore  or  lesk 
alttmctiven«s,  they  ric(\pire  a  very  pe«dH«r  •  o^dte'  'of  ethfc^y  'and 
they  are  liable  whrtiy  ito  lose  sight  of  ^the  ^oe  that  there  is 
*  Miffi^r  and  less'  comij^ted  moralitv  out  of  'Amm.  They  nbt  wily 
comet  to  fcrg^  what  ig  xi^^  but  i^ey^g^  t^at  llwreis  aziy  kmie- 

who- 
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who  knows  it     The  educated  thought  of  England,  before  the 

bar  ^f  whbse^pinioik'all  political  conduct  must  appear,  measures 

dkQ  aUsnisuKir^  t>f  ^txliticians  bjp^mo  more  lenient  code  than  that 

oii(hiioUvit:rs^MS  taflthficafiaiitrwiif  4>rivate\Ufe.     Ordinary  men 

utiin^tieaul^  faidli^  theinsfalves  iodpass  ovtn^  as  judi(:ious  tactics 

iivolslBtesinaa^cidieiicbildiicI;  whidbliii  their  ac£xtr-door  neighbours 

thiby  iWonldiieoiidstiiDi  asi.  impuddiltr  insii»DerUj.     On  the  other 

.faaiid^  Ad  poUddJEM  .nanncft' hnbftg)  himself  J)to  believe  that  the 

'|krtt^  stvittogyihbd>peDsimaI  ioosbpetilion  wlvkh  ate  ev^iytjiing  to 

Ais/otnid^  -BibiftriAed  tcid  diighti4o  Uii»k  abputoin  thc^  ^yt^  of  the 

illailiMi  lttvBsi9ifeJ>niH^ig«esidniwkiiliyilhis  gamHi^jeh^sSyrlm  which 

-niij^hrtyipnficijAiMiaijkl  hhacpigedtgd  ^ntimeiifa^e  the  iptfwns.  to 

«b^lsaib£[i6e^iiairIj8]fBhalagflrinas'>th«  ixm^mentiil  convenience  nuly 

etujg^gnrt)^  ii(L[^ei>sin^di  fiUth,{bafiiitllislds  thejireai  business  which 

'j]ieriLa9d}een'«sih>  £h>  Pariidaicnfiitooilatitaactaq  Aiid  thus  we.J^ve 

-hfild  ihelspes^dci^  dfok  id  latBtfid3i|e{pof  paiitjriisaders  of  c^B^ifler- 

ivMe  intMe<hiihi\^qtmsk\^hiuL  (^oAllly  rui||Aiigi(thffnse]Kre^  in  ^the 

'ifitfttemioK'di^aisdiaii^xandfaeapisi^h^^  n^hich 

It&t  mcaiHtoo£rdienr)fiiiio^era(9fqiildrlba)ae>beeiir€OBEip«Hit  taiV?^ 

c>inwit»i];j!ritoutfa^>thal  aodiisa'(3teir{fQK)UodcbBsii  hoijcMji  is.thftibldy 

i»Kut:^4pi|ds]|mrtlliteiihercM^  £f»gU^p^ld<ut«Jts 

^daoet  caatijoeverci  bftnsnppliedrMJi^igh^  or(t(ieic|^9iotts 

'  fi9ihpw|(in  ^ptzrtiim  Miiih9f:miMaJi*|iid£^e9g;»iimii«^  likMes 
bWis  rdadn9e}}^loWei*)in:CDmpGl]tiDn(i^^ 

•*Theliciiinhibaiianzofl  pol^ciaasTivhnmilthef  Kofig^bad-^uabdriYAn 
bfrmmi  hJBueoqncilsfjiiwfe  i^fspebiaUirolb^  feictiarisatmdJutodtbiiiip. 
'iAt  tb^icrisiffivf}  their  ^qiiit):Aemtotk6803i  dbdt  haneitiofclln^aio 
Ui»ni>dhd1r>  tjtteurx]^1;^iilni»b«Qndi^  ^Qttld>]WB9iU^  Wvo-ii^tVlld 
yA^pdpuhdit^  \fcldrith»tnati©ni(>h{i»>jni  noifnuib  Imr.  ,')1cyi'^[)o^q 
'oluSdtL  hadj'faef  unldifeiah^dXafyy  andiddud>a«dfliaiiljiiphiiigf(xlv«^ 

zi^j^uuAcsat'^itat'  >  tni  jpjih»i  {0uitf  lNQrti!^)iiihadi  h^duopposedif  l)bfe  I  Aitt^ 
ydnhsEdpBkokio'^hiiQht»€ikel\i9m^^  rhadomov  bombvledicfor 
zitl\hasakaRo£tbffwDB  MAAhhvekyiii^Bm  whomihe  hdd  ^pent.tiieiftfflrieT 
ifisiEf  hiiopoUticaLiliiis  ahivdenovmifiiilgvas.tlreaehtardiisiiaQd  :uCiQlfm|it. 
ct(Tbfa;iBlguag6  >in'3iriikiki  Jie  apd'fiirkd'  ihadoilLel»owafcedj.N(n<iH)lip 
f  >to  it^  WBdyiBiitii€£ii!kMtj}AicAtm^.dBT<eaMfmdeAdi^^  /iAfi^t 

-  would  nmriiiie ')tolkaiiedil in  iPurUaicieilti  ^{>Fielir  dU^gsFtoldf iso 
(\vpow)dfuiB3r^iagaiBsb  4ht  /Ooalitioil  f«8>ia)iooIlebliDii)  dflvlhct^imost 
i>abhsiYtii6f  thiEi9fllpas^ges,/pufclishiid  <uiidai  tbe-ItitleilGifiP/BBsnti^ 
lidf  Ebo^  d]xL.Bbtfk«.'<:iOiAj!  tmrb  yeaib  be£ardJthe.Goallitieflb'Foit(h»d 
.1  t61diiLatd;Jhrcirthj  thatih^/^rdstedi.tthat,  iib/the  ArottsediindigiteliM 
jand'  vengeance  of  an  injured  and  undone  people,  the  Ministers 

would 
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would  hear  of  tlie  calamities  of  the  American  war  at  the  tribmial 
of  justice,  and  ei^piate  them  on  the  public  scaffold.'  Barely 
twelve  months  before  he  became  Lord  .North's  political  ally,  he 
told  the  House  ot  Commons  thsst,  Vfrom  the  moment  when  he 
should  make  any  tenns'with>one  &f^  them  {the*  Miiiisten>],  he 
would  rest  satisfied  to  be  called  (the  mobtKinfaiiiousr^afc.  mankind. 
He  could  not  for^W'^ixHtatitjdilnk^af  a3coaiit«kir'with!.men  who, 
in  eveiy  public  atldUrivaib  t^aiwicflion  as  Mui&tiecS|  bafd  shown 
them^tves  void  of{w6vyimhidipkiC)of  honiniraMih9||e$ty^?  hr  the 
hands  of  suc&  m6h'<]ibr>W0uiU  nbttitnik  hii^  hafionrficir  a  jrainute.' 
The  public  itottFmliyttpokilhililAv&irihistJiTprd,*  andabdxevttl  liinuto 
be,  Hrhat  by  anticg^attticttlnte  h»ri?')Myarid  ihmiarf4^od«qiB0fl|^iin- 
famous^iofimeni'  >  Burkcahod  Babde(Alrai^ii^DalTshi|0BxtiQkiOf  ^ 
'g^od  fauk"((Hlr)%bdbe  ^bf^JLordr^iINdrihl  hk^iiseatdtlyi  bfieqis^^ss 
Vi^ietit^  and  ihiiv  ps4(e6«Uiigs>iiilaaad:ibntL  ofi  dffiaenivcJirti^ilioife 
^krillgiydnr  ioi«ittkist7>'^c{jioQ»^  hs  hash  ^htirtyn]«h«&  Ikud- 

thnett?  :^iHe']Wtt9  t]w'gl-eKtidhlii0pk>aiof/eibikaraibal(>rt^  £bt 
'4he^liffe#ehcel<btftw«feA  4Uof3ikndi{Rc^ 

cf  <h£|iferftt  aM,i«ii  itkdiokm  ai[)thDlG<miiJUoB  QA^efAaatrs^mmt^ 
res!tQfik{iJi»^Ski^twd  ckbks((who(lidbdBriwemiiiisHlidae^i^lPittiJMd 
w^l^^^the  mob««|^unddrgi^gL}aifafqn«nailpioseaiti0n  fciDjdip 
teaat^ttMwriio£(puUi«  vioaeyjft  1^  »»■»/ arisiiii:konune9itMrj)r:iQn 

m^ik^m^f^sAy^^  brillittntl^oitB'Jtiphiii  Foxfa>3ndidLiiBULi[  lA 

•itimJtltniJIifefl^eefaBhELd  ddboiitiocdifiapropmaklbinpaMiiiigiaA^eitd 

otoili(er<La&trtnr«f  dife  fiosOindiifloCdmp^hriiadl  dbamehnristib  eiu- 

profligate,  and  drunken  intentioiii«ii«n  hitabiih  ^bHhefai ^bq  public 
Bsuvl>cteidL^eiid<&i)vocUbibUa7.  ex^  afdulo- 

'>^Hztny ^<fd^iiidb^  -propdad,  tk»;y>c[iy»tuiiiily>JtieaetB^i4|^dcptHb^ 
•'^di^^bkbi^»  W(|saudlkfi  ifaaincddei  /BtjFfibheiigliitofj^esGB  noiMsta^ts 
'^<thdy>Mnied  Iwloolbjoh  ithe-eppiMilioili<^GiriIionifJ^ollfeinr|t^^ 
'r'testti]i«b,ntt»(t  Ithd  'olUaiMler  adAxLordkiCNUUi  wf)thik)SK^0fid4fto 
.^^litniiiiigimoreithanrsatiliftity^iai^^  iili  lhb;'^aih«[of  h^lish 

qof9te>i6ab  >lAKf(JStdkel)iii[rhd  ili^i*i]Ri)fbd^ 
t  iiMy /«M)&raiedithfe  )iixpi«ssiotisi  rirhk^ 

'^<aUrW.'':u('inb  sfarlds  D£')diaiiMs(ir  (vrhtok^rdie^  fifkrions  tiknsaK;- 
>  tiitiS'ti4dilefti<ttf  itlWtereRtcBii  froihfitiBy^^  diiBcoxery/^jtho/ci^|> 

^Ite^  WhkhMltilked;  jni>die  iraiicliikiary^iidwf^ndi^i  BiUyii^Jiiird 
'  Jbkn  Bm^^his^ik^^BsA^ieAiito  defenAiithis  olhMaljcd  pldt  ifior 
' '  'is»kiti^' the  'crownrtdffvtb^ .iKin^s}<htii<lifalidi  plaoiiglit )^ri) IMr. 
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Fo%'i/  liv  pleading  that  fke  Boarr!  wbj^  was  to  wield  in 
iolMMi  iirespomti^  p^wer  over  300,000il  wortli  of  pat 
HWi  only  appointed  for  Ibor  j^rs.  Mw.  MnjBsey  has  jvitl? 
Inqplied  titit  that  dr«tlm9laIlc0'^Milild  cifilr  maW  tlietn  mm 
^tatfmmt^H  em^er  to  ki»€^  m  l^^h^^^^tr^finktry  ihnf  ^ns  llkeh  to 
smipctiiit  tWm.     But  Lorcl  t^filiop^  sUM^sts  t  imwer  lu 

lUmni  ftditiir^TS  who  arieiii|^  ttr  f^'pffsfteitt^^is  ._.  »^<  f^fbit 

olfa4^r>frfi9s  mkccnsiitrtied  fti*t  i^pktrm  If  t!'  heta 

in  Fox*s  nil  ml  the  faintest  desire  tlmt  tWfast  patrrnr-r^T*  nt  [nt^ 
lxriL«efl  for  airr  i^tii^  piirjj**^  Itut  t^  kc^i  him  iif  oi!k?e^  it 
hfiv^  be^n  easy  fe^  him  !#>  laa^e  ^W^n  effert  to  it  hi^nou  ~~ 
ig^  a  ii^tittal  Boaiti     Tlie  fompo^rtTfTn  of  the  B*^t%I  ^vis 
jvfil   tJmehBtmie  uf  tbe   rl*anK*ter   of  tlif*   BflL     T* 
Comiilksioiiers  were,  every  wie  *>f  theni,  Hk*!*-  -m--'.^^' 
botidd  br  e^Tery  prtliHcuf  uml  fainilv  tie  to  ^ 
Qoslition,  h  the  Ir  ^    '      -^  .  g;[|  ^^^^  pp'ijKys* 

awiL  the   piKlft   ^  b«-»r   fitted    t^ 

greediness  of  place,  **l   which  tiiia  intrigue  con 
tfllstuqikioiia,  stimiiktiid  the  King  to  strug^t^  a^ 
and  tlbefit4L-ijite«l  ihe  nation  of  their  last  illiisimt  totiet 
piiiriotis.iii  of  tV^  Roclcin^iiam  Whigs.     TTie  SoVefei*ti 
pefj^iie,   a;iter   maiiT  diffei^ceSj    were  itt '  last  of  niie 
tJii^,  that  thev  k  at  heart  t>ft] 

the   ^jTPat    rr "^  brtuscs   had    mv 

patriotic  plLTases,      When  the  Em; 
iW  fiimtices  seetned  cotlnpsifi^  iimi: . 

y  were  weary  df  intruMTrt*  their  de>' 
the  fi^ht  i>f  principte  in  the  spirit  of  piMait m  r 
wtm  the  pecidiar  adrantajie  whieh  fortifne  threw  i 
amf  whirh  he  inv  sn  mueh  skilt     IVIt^n   ^K 

temper  to  yield   i  ►  almost  any    cftndidate 

iiVonr  who  kvss&  nnta\nt(^\  with  ilie  intrijirues  thet  had  erntcit 
db  lonfit-     T^*^y  t^wic^i  t<^  Mr.  Pitt,  in  spite  of  hb  ^^Mfh  and 
ippafciit  TPAfte  of  pHfHament&ry  snppoit,  a»  the*  tmW  miiti  wl 
pfRihl  fri'p  them  from  the  dominion  of  selfis*        *'  ti.     His 
fieter  rtood  hi.*h  ;  his  mora!  purity  said  srn.  ii*r  h%s 

ttpJo*  hi  J   known   pritle    wns   some  pinmntee  for 
cjid  fit  least,   if  iintfied,   lie   was  nnjK^nntefL     His  <- 
fMit  of  the  Of^k^^h ip  of   the  Pelh  evinced  that  from  the  \m\ 
9i  money  he  was  nhsolutejy  ft^e.    This  eontmit  between  Kis  vh 
IBCt#rM«d  uliiit  of  iif*  i^rpponeiits  waa  the  true  seeretof  the 
Vity  Willi  whii^h  he  rose  to  the  himd  >Gf(^fk\r».     E 
rovnl   fATOtir,  would  have  done  fttf  little 
tfiyinph^  bilt  for  the  blindness  Mth  which 
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tioa  laid,, bare  to  the  publip.,i^e<j^  v^fBxmemt>'f4\  i^fltiYe^md 
the  holIq^iTf^ess  of,  coi^^iction  w^ich  i)W<ff}ajrttflfti&fV^I)r-iihflMSfd 
patriotkiffi  o/j^lI,^^jdst^g  stf^ffW^fs^uA    lot    .r,)iii..(j,ir»   vino    -j;w 

The  si^ff|e.^ntfa4,]9rhicl^i/rP4Pe4))^ti^ 
support  T^roughmt :his  cmr|E^  iit\9^9f( i^iOQitipavi«flin'p£  Isb»fa4ftet^ 
&r  mpr^  tb|ia  oifiixii^^i^ure^  oif|0|(^j^Mei>c^9ttbltt  fQmM^ihi»(gTMt 
polkiQ^.s^^i^gth.  ;.|I4^  (^p^Wp  Mi  lower. twd.low<»tAQ.puUiic 
mjti^n\,,f^uA,ffil\y  jui^fie^ -^  iiati{)PiJ iPondentfHitiQa.'whieh  ttk^ 

i I  Tlifor.  ^U,  q^ipa^Hp4  t9i.po9S0^iiU  th(^pQf««r9< 0f leloqudnbe  mH 
8^1,^6,  ^a^iaJl|  fii^qimtio^  .vbicb  to4  la^aden  thwk i  sO'  .fMolvtenfiil 
irfojft^,  The!  p»a#|e|piflfi^  ofrop^loi^  tMrhiehr :«ioMtimt«  the  iaiM 
^.Jpa^i^  9wrl(e9  aftd.Shfpiidftm  Ti|!jCff«i,j()eJivyHqe<id«riiig. their  bag 
fp^\^QSfi^Qf^,  ,Bnti\fii^\Q\^UWTftti/iA^w  t» 4heaft4  •  TheyKre^- 
^ipfi^i)q|ed  /ft$,iMMid4a«;^v^r.ip  tlHsiTvMUAiOf  fp^UliiCfil jeharacttery.and 
^if^T)  conI|p^li^d,Al»ffipi^nt  ti^xmslitito  J^go.itsim^  chance  Of 
iiflQicti^g  ^^,  t^^poTiiTy  ^»>aiTawinf}nfc  up4Hai^  their  rival*a:goyi»iie 

.rnT^l^jr  tOQk.tbeeacIiest  «q[>poEtuni^y  of  |mctifiittg  thi»  wijUridal 
4tr^tegy«  On^^f.the  wrlie$t,  object9' that  attracted  Pitt^  atttaff 
tiqniineas  th$;[;e^arm  of  ithe  oo^wercial  code  lilhijch,  at  that  ttroei 
^^fl|i^,  the  .,uidmtiv^.  ^f  4be  cwntry*  The  syat^m  of  paiohibit^iif 
lfi999ii^aJiD^|i,f^  WtO0lyt9i(iard9  foreign ,p0iuitrie»,  in. which  caile 
it^fsm^  aV.leasti  ooqsi^t^t.  with  the  eKtsedne.  theoriea  of  protedt 
^p  thAPigmec^^ieptenained,  but  towartU' Ireland,  whose  proj 
mmty  and  piJOg^^^^vi^E^ ^iHlis^lubly  linked  iwith  oar  own«  Mn 
]^.*Tr-ctt|^/  fy^  J&!^inj^^  who  enteml  at  all  into  the  philo* 
^pphy  ctf,iv^^,,,Xi1^^i!wJ^ifh  modem  Whig*  are  gather  apt  tt> 
Ijljfi^of;  fi^{if»<tbe)^.Mi  ftir^tudifleovered  it^and  liad  never  been 
p^cp^y.enihusmftjic  ^other^^if^yr-amlif^biiBA^lf  to  remove 
if^  glaring  Aiancial  f  yi^  Of  course '  04%  proposals .  excited  a 
Wt\ml^  p4ni(C  among  thd  .Lancashirel  MnW^^eUmet^  who  were  thil 
gK^iVotectiontsts  of  those,  days*  Tt^iar*n|iUa  wrould  be  stopped^ 
ttek  bands'thxowftoul^  of.woirk;  the  eh^t^per  ilabvuv/ofilrelai^ 
if!9iuld  iqevitj^Wy  drive  them  out^iof,  <be  KnglMh  nmid^et^.  i  A  pBOt 
PftM^l  to  allow  lireland  toshar^jni^hdhen^f^  Of:  the  Colonial  tmdff 
w^p^-repres^ted  asi  »;  deatli-'hlow  to  the  Navigatiott  Lalws,  hpA 
a(^  hei^g .  GB^tM^  to  make  iQwIc  the  jrnifwMm  of  the  Empmi 
ThiB  siJUy  papi^  aratsan  embarrnssoient.to  Pilli,  but  it  was  om 
irJdch  tiie  party  .led  by  f  os:  and  Burke  wiece^  spedally  b^olden 
t^.aJUay.  in.th0Si,  if  in  any  one,  should  haiv^obeen  CMind  tho 
ciiampiona,of..ihe;4)ew  truth  against  the  -aitejiynt  corror,  of  the 
Wf^l^ikre  ■  of  .the;  ^at^^n.,  against  the  vested  m^restsof  the  fei^« 
Blurko  was  hound  ^i  have  ^pported  the  meamve  by,  evftryi^ieof 
huppor  as  well  as  of  patriotism.     When  he  sat  in  opposition  to 
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lAitd  North  lie  liad  suppirted  with  all  his  powers  a  similar  mea^ 

^^ro  o^^^dif'C,  i^tid  Jb^  rj^^jgped   ins  $^t  ^t  tjri^tol  fi^tber  titan 

L  JSif"^  -«M>'-tRj  I ^1^^  I ^^^J/'^'T^TkiMI?  <?iafpj>pr .  of  his  ntercantile  consd- 

|tflyn  lhr?J)f?gil^^i^g,gf  Jris^Ujtri)i;|>l«*a,  |  It  >%a^,  WT^r Xy^U,  AMtlis 
oi^jVg)^4f^f^.???l**^^^  A*'4iL*^  Ml  4i9^^^Um  Q^^^iMnjm  to 

^nip.Jiaj:i^e4,^^oDp,pf^^h^^ttly;ea#t^  rU^ii^  the 

^^ipii^lW  ql^  i?ngl^^l>;  fllld  ,bfiA/  j^s.  the,  l^yv-   "      ^     ^   -  ^  i- 

IWfli. , ,  ,  Il>5?y  tjuc>y,  f heii^sql v^^^ ,  ,4^^rii^^te  |  > 

pJ^erf,^,J^if^t,F|9^  tric,^  th^^,^Uli|^  itiit-  di^t^v^uU^niAf 

I  |m5;ii^^f4;^i;i|?  |  Pi,tt>, ,  prqpyj^i^l, ,  ^ , ; , ai^L  aUt^i^pi^  ,tft,  ji^it  I  roJiUi^  th^ 
grran^  .ari^|r«^  ^f r  ?^l,  t jje, ,  /Qo^prcial  ,  if}^f^\&  qW  ,  iinr  fmipir^' 

pji'  hii^,  ppgii^  prapctsjijiop§,,^,a       tt>  give.a  lAt/re  Rii^lidi.^vl^ttr 

[  p)  thp  ^bpnie.    I  No  ;sg^)4icr  %\^,  tlus  effc^tq4  iMiaOrW'  *-l*?iti^*Hl  bi^ 

tpm^^,  Aie,  nufX  k^,  i!Oaffjytors  w*>v  ,^»e|.viim^fee(jM^^  ^<* 

|i;jf|i  ^t^^;^,  ^T]^  Ml  %  ^fejt'Pti^iis  tJ^t,,  Plight  i!#p  t.  -    .  .yp 

JpljiJ^  ^ ; '  fi^,  t;^me  ^^i^ef|^lp^,.p£.  iJiQ  ,i(^a^uJ^ptuir*?(s,,iUHl  <  Qunu^rf^i  ^ 
tf^Pf]jJiH^  Iftf^lwd,    it   ^W  aqpepM,  ii,    WK-^i 

feji^^ll! kPX  ^.  iPWnfl^P^^   f^R¥»^ry.  ;,,and ■  ^h^nd^in  4^m\ 
I  3^iirlj^i^ri| ,  jt^  jpiVi^^^^cJv  (^qgiadii^^  rf^*^Liitic^MS^  m^j ,  pi  j 

w  ;i i|iHre  d it| , m*!  ,Xail  9f  '\V^^  J^M^'t.. !    If  h^^  my^K  1 

luriou:^  .tiMiu  thi^^  [^hi^U  }|s^d  g?rrafpttrit.rMi^i,tngJaivU-sw*l  life 
I  tinblushin;*  Jactioysnea^  *p{  tlia  JiJiglLgh  VBP*^®^*^N'^  >l^  ;r^wi^M 

Jby  the  al^audpninent  oX  (Jic  I^j'l'        r  '    :  /i     .  i,.-  ^  i' 

What  they  liad  done  agaiiiat  Irebind  itr  was  too  much  tp  expect 
i  t]mt 
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that  they  should  not  do,  or  attempt  to  db,  against  F^atice.    Burke 
had  already  swallowed  his  conviclftjfis-  li'^iki  Fi^'Tfad'e ;  3od 


treaty  of 'c6«liHeftJel'*f'\llidifi"tlite'  «MlriSjH<Hdli"df 'tfie 


French- 

Methoen^ , „ r-r- 

sion.-  A«  th^l^^i«teWiatiy;Puit(fot%i3i''a«stShgflAani!iaF^Bi!^ 
the  veyy-^ia^  <M;'>Pi«A'i«  1 1^^ f^  'dtlgii^  &"'''%i»^>  liHiiiy'W 
PittVW««llWfre47*'h«rb6eri'«4bi^!Wd''BV'flfe'*tH^t!^ge^ 
n)icry'oi>4ft4i«*«ItirM)«.Jl  Bat'<tlllS»\#fei-'PfcI«lfie"Hr'Mt%"rea 

did  fiiUil  ite'jwortiye,'  «Pa#femli^'i^vte«fe'itd''ifeiHtttolM^ 

It  w*'ta'>*«ai»*^>W*}>H*  iA  *|*,li&d'-Htr!f'41M<*'T)fepla' A% 
Libe«l"l«a«te.«'ldfi4reV!<'-  'ff^^  hJtf-tfejW  ^ft4tf»«B51^W»'(4 
it  all'the''Sarti^»«»lh«W''feWJfilia'>'aS'»tHia''iirliicW''fl)e 

oppoting-Piff^'M^b  j^i^y>4h(rf  WdifAi  idifiriiyM 

charg6'or%iriritf4a^itls'rtfl!»Piifeftfe*drfli«ffi«^ 

prof«4ed"tti'l'«da «»§'V«rf.>'H Bht' thlH'Qirf*' jfefeVMa^  „ 

n<in<>liU'th«-aiSp)4y>M<«hb}i<  iMktbe<<^rStyai^i^"' W'^^^^ 
&ctttt«ik>1^d4MhMl<P<l0<f^^>mM:hl€<Mfi{»fa(!^WFm;W'e^j 
did  Wtt'v^tkute  «>>-<HS|^ie'h«'a««"dn'i»  SSm  WWHfick"'"^ 
1f«»''lW<'lisel>the»dfti^/&tt>t»tt^  <e6  <tiliK  bf  <^  <tliM'^6^!i#r'.W 
-<Mt<<«»n^^t!«»J'  '>AMo^i«^y>UM^-w«M^iA^iU"fo  kl^W'txiUi^tt 
Ik^  JMk»i4f  -^V^^iumfhitit^  lMihimV)H|<'^l  '"i^^'ffi^^W^ 
sfac«e^«M>4)d;l#e'>t)y'«<Qett!^ni&tM:y^)^VW  i^ttoiMF  aMpatlil^ 
aef«dp«a>l(d  1Mlc^M'(by"t!^«^Mi«i'UA-^ili' Ji"^!!!'  ■'^H'tSe'Y^ 
-^t^<lii^ltt«T>Atd:yisi-M{UF^^'thlibdVh^>Ugaiiii$t'41i^''iaUi'V/M 

^hM'tittt'amniM  ■#»  inkKF^  ib^''-<Vv%M'vto'iHi5^  f^6i>4 

1^  Ut^Se'i^ a.V^tied>4n-A^  {(as^  itraittl'''^Me  <irili"ffi^  imff- 

k^f««a  ««  4>"ttKMy;  twA^i  it<  tf6liti4l4ld''ioi«y'"tf{!SFibe  -M'llflUifb 
i^<-.niQt(^,  WW  iUad^'h&'Wftib^A  Sffim'm  t&W  <yiH>JfiiUfiT!rei«^ 
^ted'lh^h^ifer(i6n;t»afti6Pi4hcfJ%i»fititfic^V^«fe'Wft9'WH«^. 
^ii^«>'WgliAtaita^l'<(Jbttt^''th^'fwo'.<^«iot>s'>'n^aP»^n'-^B!i^ 
<»y>ditum't(i''balaH«W>i|l«e'ii'  d&^'-ii^'  s^m^'miOiinlf^mfliVfA 
WAUedfinf  liUpi^^iil'^ilV^iV^  ^iti^^1nt6"afBeil.*r  R4<d(iU;W- 
VVIty'thl  ^Md«  of'blathatfti'Aiitd  t^ui^d'Pik'With^fi^itlUg*'*!)^ 
tUtoibpHd'Of  Hii  i^thfer'^  t^^ik(n{tiaM<<&tid<^kft!k'M^m¥iU{l 
!fc!ai»Vfofti.""BtttitbMi»'<if*irf'lcftid"W^  'ffife  m<' j«Biirtfe-^f 
'd^pertrtioQ-.  "Tte  <4>^'Md'-gbn^%'-Meii'fhA  cd«l(l')tiiIti^B 
tli«  IfMis^yyf  lG«iAnMhs,»oi>"»nMI  eVy  ^'iSUJMili^''6o(isili{u^U);V'V& 
tol^'fc**ttnttgfes"ttP'*'^«ifle'lpbl}c)'.'  •  Thfe-  Vfmt^^'irmf'M^ 
both  Houses  by  a  large  majority  i"Ah<f'tbi^'o]^^itfih  #it  prd- 
dncied  nb  other  <t«iuH'than  to  fundsh  a  hcw'prbiof  tbat  in  Fox's 

hands 
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hands  Whigglsm  rti^^^^^H  ^Viid^dV'bf  all  that  was  ignonnt, 
antiquated, 'ttiwJ^iliKrtWi''  '-'"^    r..-  .  .^i  >i    .:-•  ;' 

»SArtk^fii'  pDKey''ks'iM^';pta^ed'iy  mace  and 

progress,  bhiy  d(mfit^ed'tfcb'gthiemf'liip  tliat  there,  were 

iHf^iintiTi^,  h&keV^  6h^ls^6dy  of  xvUichVoi  wwilil'iiot  die»- 
firilylig'Meft'hlttiself  irt  the.  nice  ifor'idffice;     He  appears  ^^er  to 
hn^e  befti/gMideA  tjy-i' passionate  ih^JM^'iSf  rivalry  !tl^ 
defl!ntt6''^^cttMioti  of  the  pditicaj-bdncf!'^  yftiich  his  yrqc^^fp^ 
y^tii  likely  to  ;fMd.  "Btit  Whbfliei^Jl!  wi^^^^^kgonisiiqliiipiil^'or 

blotideyitig  ^iiidition  'th^i  iU!khp#.df'hi^'e(i^i^' the'Atter^ataf^^H 
dfefklitft'cbttVfWSlWJs'Wiis'^q^alf;^  fnaiifci^t  throiiffiiqjatrfiie'wholV 
<rf  iti- '  'Il%ai*tilft'  tb'fev'  tefalV  ^hjlt  he 'iiii  seek '  pr  wiieffier'' 
Ua  oW»  feJteft&ftdW^or'ffi^hiimftfdtffth^ttr  Ktrwas  neaj«l^to  ^--' 
to^rtJ^   Bli€ii'!id^qU$t^''i^^\'t^>tiW{ikm'a^^^  seek  was 

tti\iiitph'of*n:f  s#tV^r^«jflf£^^  ii^iut.it.i.^L,.:r/.^  .Ill    t>iM 
#tt«  still  Wantih^,^hife^^<*Oiidtfitf'« 
ili  'T0'C6f<stnict''F6xWliiirtfnfcti;*t^dtb^ 
fi<om  a  Mod^  poiht^f  y}^.  ''Iti^p^'<^i 

of>Pttt;  itt'th^fy  bfrprblteWlto  h^at'VW^.     

liDDle  kv  o<#rt/nOn^'felthet  '#ith'  the  WhlW'  i*4b' wiiii^  hcW  Imw^" 
oi-the  W^igft  'Whb'hj*V^'C6ra^^aftef'  hiM.    '!^ox  .voted  with'*!^'' 
o»RelM^iti;' thotLgk'h^  h^v^  iAtrcidilded'^a'fte^nn'Bltti 
tiratsA  hito  out  of'bffid^  ftor  s^p^W^g^eaceJ/ a^d*^  i^iii 

niea^t^  f0r*Js<e^uWn^'retirencl^erit/''T7iet*i'*TO  IS^°^  ' 

oil^  only,  'upon'^hich  any  kinihip  'bl"'  cWMoa^jC^n 
Ikhed'  between  M«  party,  tiie  K^iMioW  WfiigsJ,  an^ 
of  6ntWwft^9Lrl  ^tid'ibkt  "W^  the*  d^tK^Wmch  ^i  ' 


'p6Wrt^t6^l  it'  li^m 'pndo  *»  ui%^xi  9ui:(iAiv  iciiiittu#i,  y*  i 
cimstts«eflcy:'  ;!Dtft'aii  Uttfelteringf  opposition  to  a  Kmg/who  Kas' 
dfecl:««kl''hittiSdf  to  be  yotir  irreconcileaWe  opponent  is  a  ypiy 
dUy  &[hMii6W^^  petttieAl'  pHhSple. '  Wonld  he  ft>14  the  ctoa^ 
of 'his  patiotism  so  closely '  ronnd  him  when  do^rt  sunsli^M) 
be^an  tx>  warm  hhn  ?  He  was  never  actuaHy  trlea.  The  smiYes 
of  royalty  never  lightened  his  career  from,  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  But  on"  Ortfe  occasion,  for  a  few  short  weeks,  he  thought 
thai  he  saw  ihi  front  of  him  a  feint  glimmer  of  that  invigorating 
ray;  and  the  extraordinary  metamorphosis  which  this  distant 
gleam  effected  in  his  principles  enables  i^s  to  judge  what  sort  of 
Minister  he  would  have  be«i  if  fate  had  destined  him  for  a  Court 
favocnjte.     The   Regency  crisis   was   one   of  those  sharp   and 

'searching 
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sparrhing  ordeals  wluch^put  Jtnen';^  pfdnc^ilfa^  tQt^t^Q,]^,j.AB(l 
show  how  much  of  them  is  lacquer^  iiow  m^^,g^i]m^e|9|f^U:;,iP. 

it  seemed  fifijeljr  b  arrest  pittj  S  c^^qer  }ff^\^f^^^  Qf  .^s  ,w<5^»Vi 
offered^  prpspect  9?  fecove^y  to  i9?,^^d^peiakte  ;tortuo«fr,pJf  .Fo:^i 
WhetKer'Sie  JtCingc^J^  qx  went  piaif},,  the  Ppflc?  <^f  AY^lespvi^i 
succieed  to  the  Roy^l  JK) wer  ;^ ,  wd  ,Ui^:  VtA^^  /iff  Wale?*:  ^Ras>.  Fcq^'i*  I 
friend,  bound  to' m  the  ,tief^  that.nni^  ,99^  !yborb?^V4|. 

dilQiiAjarth^  ^me  d^  1^1^ fhe  ff^f^f  tfMmi'Timi 

nivett^'lbf't^e  p^^  ^fJi^b^Tiff^  <te*eflmrt! 

Was  ^kmuigly  s^ddeii^  ^9  Fq?^  it<y^^iV;W4wW^T9f»opf|Ml>gf) 

twer  and  fame,:  , to  Pitt  i^  wa^  th^,;jn9fja^,.p^iiinf#tfievaWfi> 
;  and^he  T?ad  fjcpro^  to^^prnwd/^^^Jbini^Jfj  W*  Wjt  oltAfti 
smecurey   iq  >hicl)^ '  stat^xi^^  .^j.Jmf^^,,m^^^^^  ^A^ 
fih^^jy  harbour  of  ref\^g?,  .  ,Tj^f  j99i:fl^  ,q$, 

the^Wd  antagonists  ii  Ito  JW^i^ 

the  contrast  that  had,i|aarik;9(Jj,,t^\4^  ijr^^Je.Jlivf?!....  X{i#». MiftUtefii 
dfepla^ed.  the  same  ^l^i^^i^e^  ofi.jfffgoi^.th^  W»^;il9fty:  di^feix) 
gtod^f  Vs  prrvate^^^terept,/^  hp.^^it<d„%mgh<mtMtMI 
lAtne  carecjT.  He  tyok  jf^i^lj^Ak^.,qQu^ff^jb^  /w 
tdj^e  Kuig^  '.and  Viiytsaluti^Vy.iic^  tiu?  Pf)u^tr]i,  bu^  ^»kfc.>r%lo 
alte'iKe  course  that^seenrie^jfl^^  fiati^l.  tO,,bipiselt..  JHU'  tWwMlt 
easily  have  saved' hiin.scjf^  froin  all  risHy> ,  if  .  1^9.  had  choppy 4. ty^L 
do' s6;  '  Jlji  mighit^^ve  iinitf^ted  , tl^e  9qnciu,9tiypf  tjbe.  C^lUioi^io 
and't^Ve  V^^  >^^  tbe^j^uipose  qA  M^i^riitgt  1 

*^m?f^Hn.'^^P^  fp?S?p  of  ^poyrer,  Prece^p^tf^iy^rf ,  pqt  ^waqtinft.. 
*^,^fi?,^;J^*???^fii  y^SfP.!?^*?  p.pfpwjpnt,  of  the.  appixinlryi 
meif^t  of.  a  Reg^yt  jcj^c^ly  Jn,  pow^  U^^  t|^fi,.pi:tnent,iQiwrge»<y  j<> 
loj  the^ea^  of  an  iMaJie.  Sovfii^f^.,^i^|  a^j};eirr»ppf^fent'p£i 
filfl'|age^  Jbad  fieve^ ' befoi^  oiccurred  ift^JE^g^j^  history*  --Bttfe/ 
tt^^^alingent  appointment  of  a  Begfpt  im^qw^.pif  ljb«^,4cmi^^^£i 
tlfe  'Crown  during  the  heir's  nonage  w^  i^,pp?ec«uAion]|Jbal  h|4f; 
been  frequently  observed  ;  and  in  silch"  cases  it.  had  ibeep  »hbW9|LiIQ') 
appoint  a  Council  of  .Regency  to.,  control  th?  ?;Keci4il^(p^WfW1^f) 
the  Regent.  Pitt  might,  with  gr^Jt  show  ^  .rQasQii^ih«^0APt»d;'i 
on  ^  a.  precedent  which  would,  have  prevented  the  Princ^Jofo 
y^aies  from  disturbing  a  Ministry  to  wl^ch  he  ^as  knojvm  tQ  be^i 
hostile,  and  to  which  the  King  was  known  to  be  attached*..  Wdu 
know  that  the  Opposition  leaders  ent^irtained  4)Q  doubt  of  hia . 
power  of  carrying  some  3uch.  scheme  into  effe<^|;,  B^t,Pitt  had': 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  more.  vigoiouiB,  executive  was  1 
necessary  than  a  Council  of  Regency  oonld  b^  expected  to  Iwdish, 
and^  therefore  he  resolved  that  the  Regent  ^oold  ohoofle  hU^wn 

Minwitem 
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Mmi^^''^  h^'lik^i  tt^^  ^f^f^i^  ttvdkuw^that.tlie  first  exercise 

"was 


ox  tnaTDowerwomcp'wef'iiis  ovm  ci«!»isaui'^'"'ij'*     <'i    *  »    i 

4;S?i:^iF'^si^i:^  u'''^;3)«;Uu,'';i«ib'  wi;"»>B«wja¥5A*^  4*iitt«.  -M; 


'  such  restnc'tiops  n^  .hiid'  nrft  yet  aet^B^^i^  ijaH  

mmd.    cBiit  lie  ^aa'  Wf  &6  'l^fde^Tw  ^i^'^^i^^' 

oiniammearato  uisifiissdi  ir^m  ili( 


'^^J^^^MS 


Touseci  , 


some  re- 

a 

ihpks  of 

"    'Mb 


rugged  honesty  ho  concealed  no  small  amount  of  selfi^fi^dhUt^'^  ifie 
^'vm  id^<^^6*;griib|)natrtwb^oi4if^^inft*>A  wasitidfrdoiig  entfmsnoreijtm^ 

<>ftf  h»:(piraaDWUk.O»pt«aa  F«^%  inpim^vrnm^f^Md^^^Ja^  ^^ff^ 

- it» nftt  t^ fe^fjipvp^  ttvrt ?itt  lYfflildt^/iti^fiH^ ^k^m'SS^^ 

'';  '^^^tWe'^eWKJaiia''^^^^ Vllb''ftiiltt^»s«i(terifr;"t^tefelWkifefe<«^ 
^'ilpn  krteh' t^  lliiMdV  M^i^  be^r  W  WW^(«W»llMriin'^ 


fbuld'  <i6'hi^'titili^€4ti*d«fe»ti  fad/^4tfd$tiol|i^lM4te'fi6^^^ 
Tiitwtn  *  W  <  [§iio1lld'<4too<)tiio^  fMiiieiAl<  klf  :4htfi0>inail^dn  riU  sAr 
'  b^iiyii^tvfttiMi. ' ■  Kut < •Ih^vbffdr >iD&rtiKfi)iPrMddMjrdwiit)iipunie4Tl7 
iffThittlow  r'he'dnBiBiecbxfp  .flhiUiajftiuMi^  ^9  jQf^t  S^.>t?)M^iT99S^A 
/ikb».d)ffi3ifli.i»fi|il^  fwmlHiA-^pgt^mwh  ^f%f^«J^T*fi^)ip4flwl 


f^l^T  v>^^?p|^iu^  TfiMbw'iiJ  «bii  I^tti»§^t((m'syD^^littto'iw  ttMd'bf 

"yi^i^e  }n  dtir  lucent  atiyi9>h^'#o''f^4l5KJStfdi^f:(id0^^ 
^4q  it;  '6x66^t  iiiiSh:^!^ 'ifi'4^'(^6t»^ 

^ L'oti'gl^bototrgli'.  *^''''^"T  '•  ^  -J'' "^  '^^'^    •'"■'■  ^r  •/•.'-',{  .  .mIi  ri  -  <.  •» 

'      'Lr^d  Th^fUw'  >rdcc^^deJ  tfffifdt  iti'<)bn»0e6ii]l^^  kboWle^ltf  tile 

^ydUetUb'^^tt^'Pitt."  "ttt  thi^lic^ ^vM  m^bM&slMed  byittvikot'tiHit'from 

'''Wts'time  foi'tV^Mtte  (Mtfnet  C<!^^ls'^W0i^^fi:^iieiitiy  ihala' At 

"Wifidf^f,  Qitts  liffdidfiig  hiht  good  op]k)iiMnilfi4b  4to  riifq^ittg  i^ftlmd  in 

^i^6it^  iq  jtbe  dp^rttii^titg  of  the  Prince^  Wateii^  ^  But  ft  tiM^f Mdight 

incid^Utf  In-onght  to  Ughl  ^ef  Mysteiy.  '  Sib  ettltls  wtoe  deteoted  by 

•  '  "'f    >  f '  -^     '  '       .     his 
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his  own  hat.  Thus  nsedihe  story  to  b^ttoU  ]i»]r)ftjate  suryivqr  from 
these  times,  my  lamented  .fin^^  Mr«.  ^^oi^^jj^ronvi^le.  .  Oi^  d^ 
when  a  Council  was  to  be  Ijieild  ftfe      *    '        "^ 


departure  bemg  coi9e,.|iba.Ui^^(^o^^^j^|^at  ly^  ^HiP^  i<tnnm. 

After  long^arch,  ^^^  .p\iP^ft.BJi69f  J<^5^^'  nairimg^  lijr^vrtlrflir  }iW  In 
hJB  handy.and  ^ay^^g  oJj3imj,**^S^I^p^^^  U*uiul  it  iu  dif  cloi^r^t  nf*^s 
Royal.lBlglmosa  the  ,Ff:  ^     ^     "*"        '      '^*^*  *   '  '"'**' 

the 


i  of  WalQft.    .  Tiiy  <iitIicr:Sljiiiiii^r3  fttrc^^stfll 
jr  carnage^  ami  the  i.^vurLni  comn^im  bi 

I  t^  J^J^IJtT  VUlCll  tlKV  <WW,  ^      "^ 


in  the,j£^  waiting  for^f 

Lord  TJhiudow  i^orrbt^^^- .^^pj^^  ,.,,,v..  ..,.^.  s..^,.,         ^    . 

^  <Th]iS  niigljit  Vit^,^niE^(fC^^^^  ihun  t^ns^;a^t'^  tl^o  f?h4A- 

coUory^yAl^©  deali^^/j  Bjig^fjiJ^.^nOjpail  ui*  positive^  |>Mof  6f' ttifctf; 
andiie^^^^^^^V":^^^?^^'^  ^ftf^FJlT'^^^'i  >^'i*^t  '^'^  uiajiy  t-^isr  i' tfie 
best  defence  agoin^^  .ti;f$bp^)^]^  ^i{^ > ^ ^  '^ ^ ^  ^ ^^ ^'  ^ ' ^'^^ ' V'  >^ ^ ^  .  v^  ^ ^*  't^liVsy 
yp^Vj'frJJ^^^ftJw  ^fty  pQ^/,9tfiffy^  hciurl^oiL:  frvi^  all  iiutiiu'//'^ 

*'  '-'*-■  •••J  •!      *       T  'I'll      J  l^f  ''11(111     X  H'         f*^..,.-'  r  ^  t    9       '"^iif        Uil»i»iiii/i  1 

.^?P^HwW^ftpliM^  'io  jnijomj;  JIj:.rf>  on  I)mI'.  duo-)   oil   v}- ,f(...i    L  o  ^rn 

'ffit»iMKB8J^te  9^podnlibrtiiiiw  tfiaft^iPiAtiJiad(bfteQj.a|)l^>tQk)siLpji^^  bp//a 

»^A^dM' settle,  iii^irihiliin^Hi^^  poi^cs9iA«h'Qf 

mj^^,  ^»t\W^tfae'iif(^toitt^tff  o|t  apte<r*4  (Hntip^teMevf  eonijiwdc^to 

Wi  firft^i«ht^  ctf^^'bri^^^  "^^'Bn^lfeKi'^fatefw-y  dti»r 

^^^+d^s  cif'StiafeittynVltt^y  ^ie!dWi  tekKr^W^  Itv'^- 

;;ir^(ng^ffieiYaM  ^rifklsi^t^^^tednek^'f  khi!  «iW7!irf^W>t 

fail  to  recognize , it  yc^  JinjDj  pxjc^en^  ins^^^^  Ail,  tn6  TbnllwnrT  6f 

-'^^^im^'^ii^^h.^W  frpnij  W  JUaApn  jt'Kc  ^smallest  .oi'^Kbke 

olPk^ifjfiWJmiwt^fwijUjh  iwerf?  re?^Ul^ry^^.fded  jto  Pi^t^^  upriff|it 

/Hht  hlmii>}diDaiBi^niiig^')l)6ftio£iJ?«>3tV  irien<dsrlQoiHiiv,fitq  )^^,  ,;In 
Zf 790n'WqileB»'^b|^f>iafif  ict&is}  testiftedifto  iibheir  isiereiis^  :9,pd 


^si^^^^ee^.^  ^^^1?68  ilAfM^waUnlib  iqu^Btioa.bf  electiota^  Ittit 
%&^y(^frft»6iif'6i^^l^  t^d^y^'^^tkhklW^  ^lc]^t«tt^^  if  Tk)89iUe, 
'WffWTOi^^^rikfe^'^^^  -"^^^  ^'-^  "^  -^  'V^^^^M  /'  '\  ''^-')  /   <  ;t'to 
rrwo  niii   iKxjH    )rrii:-j-,><    ,\\  pu/-:-    /.-W  in.lT  i/ioj  jr.il).  i)t,>  ,  na   ^.••'.'a«U 

,:4»lUip  fi«le«k  ^.ftpi>rpbatiQn,r;  It.;^a8jY®il^tau^ 
that  Piltti^QBlft n<Miilp»  WWrtwu<9d,  qi^q,  l?ipnr,j|i,  W9q  ^Xifif^.i^^ 
hItlmMI  faioimrthrtrb^  Wj^dwAj  *ftheft,Dfiew|TOp  for^j;pm%,to  his 
-(ft»t  profidjBaimi.T-Itr wa* rtw  Jpipffp>.fi9ri^ajpBy  fii^ , tiiS  pogtept .qli^Ws 
LlJiiwIp  4ftfrt>iIiwl;mftii^I  Wfniji  jippff^  491^^8,  ,wVi9f  ,h,9  W^W^t}'^ 
XiMiisttg^^m^^  Jiu^  jt^i^a  iat  .fhe,^^    ft 

this  very  time,  however,  there  was  held,  by  public  ]|^Y^:tiseiQ^tjp  a 
<^4ti^s^si^-^\Ai^StiSi\\iliK^^^  ifm^is^jjii^        tojndon, 

irfoikiMAttchifeiidor^bi^  Ji^Jli^I^^  ^^ce^iqabfjb^^ 

♦iOf Ithrfr  efttewf.  nfl'b©>«m5^fOfffij()»O0QA.,WM  4rrttP^pfi9^%  W\^^ «i^* 
alRrteiithe;!:««0f«^a6l^;tb«tiii»((t^  .space  p^ifc^t^^ift^i^^^ 
irli^d«abl€rfii46d  MiLQ^c^e Bo^  iwMiJ,  SftFP^W-P^ .ftO( "f^vyy, 
-'*riii,iw4<tet(ri/.t<fclpfaes*lf3n.M©^.ift  ^d  i^ai^f^  pwpt .Jikjeljr jio  be 
'tabceptable,  a  free  gift  of  100,000/.  iBut  Mr.  ti\X  answered  his  friend 
Vol.  109.— iVb.  218.  2  o  as 


HI  I J  8PT#«.}^,T?  m  Hl¥>5f  reMo%A9r  iffqi^^^  ^w  ih^^^  jar^  of 
jriyale  frien48Wi  ^lUiam^airenTm^^^at  afiappt  .flfp  w^b 

date,   ^xclalIn  to  nis,DrotncT,  "Thero  certainjiy  never  Ta^.in,  tms 
iountrjr  at  aiiiy  penoa  such  a  sftuation  as  Ifc:  Pitt's!"  •■"','"■  '^"'' 

., ,.  Fo^(  Wfi  ^beri4*n|,'thougU  .c^l^amly  ■  W/i -less  .amb^rrsMWedj^p 

.q^rqmps^n^p^j  r  WerP  nevey.  expose<J,  to  Jj^e,  perplej^ijy  .a|  ^^vipg 

.t(?pi;^fu^  W>M  te»ptil>g  an  <j8qn,,Ja  prqpi>rtion  as,,t)>e  Rf^f^^' 

,40bati9  r^^4  tlie  Miqistex  m  pQpu]a;r  estimatipn,  it.lawered  ,h{s 

.pppooeotp^    (They  ^vaiL^c^  themselves  pf  tihe  ppportauity  to  fjop- 

vince  tbei^^tiQn  tt^  tibey-w^r^i^till  the  l^crpes  pjC  th|e  h/dLf-fprgPjtiticsn 

CpfJi^ipn,;  ^phaqg^  l^y.^flpctipq,, ppta^ght ,by'exp^rji^iii9^. ,  A* 

tlji^  thea  ^llifld.  ttqffis^ly^«i;,^itJ?i,,LQrd  ^^^o^h,.  whoiOf  it  hft4  ,^)^ 

,tbfir,«if^in   par(i9imwt?rry  1  wcji^pa^iioa  to  deppunce>  so  iuf^%,\o 

.l^umpjujf.  tl><e  Prince,,  tbey.^gpk.  u|id^r,,th^ic  jTkrot^cjtioo^  ih»',yj^ 

^pripcipJLes  wJuch.  they  .^^^isjbed  ,as  «,  party  tp,  oppo^e^    .       ,..,.«• 

,,,.  A«.:^09»  ^  thi?  Kiqgi^.iiUn^^,  hadbepft  ^ascertau)^  >y.,^n 

j^jLamiufttioa.  of.  the.,  phy^^icians,    Pitt  proc^ded,   aqcwj^iag.^^o 

.the  i usual  course  in  any  cas»  of  opnstitutioijial,  difl5,culty,  to  moye 

(pr  ,a.  .Committee  to  ,;^aych  for  prece^lents,    Jt  ^^$   natuxaJl .  jto 

^pe^t  that  t)iQ  motion  would  be  unopposed.   Conw^pn  prudfsnc^, 

as  wqll,  as.qomPlon  .decency,  shoiM^  l^aivesv^gest^  to  Fox  jbo 

phserve  punptlliouslyev^, formality  in  tjie.pi;oce;w  of  t:f::9ifqsferT4p^ 

ppweii  frpm  the  Spy/^reigja  who, hated  hi^i,tp,t^,](iegen^pJ!ji?f)^o^ 

|lavowr,h^:»faS' secure,.  But  either  the, jW^^.p^o^pe^t  ^fj^i^e  ^nitig^ji 

ojf  hopes,  so. Ippgd^ferr^w^  U)p  TOugb,i6[|i;.hi^|S9)/"-ft9fttfp},  jpr.^^n 

inatiijctivp  distrust  of  the  PrinceV.g(¥>d  faith, WfN'i^j^W'f^g^  4t 

qi)ce  to  secui;e.  hin];s^lf  ,in  hift  patfipn'&ng<?>^'grace$t  py  ^.sts^ki^Of^ 

di^pUy  Oif ,dev,ptiop,t  ^hichev-er was  th^n^otive, h^ iff ^^,^.:vi|9i^t 

,ibr  , Pj,tt|'&,, tedious, though,  deooroi93  forms.  .  Hf  i^iste4.an.it  tlv^t 

]1^^^.  WAS  n9i  n^pjEjd.farMai  Committee  of  Precedents,  .  It  ]yaA ,  pp^a 

.^,Ve§t{oft/Df,prGC^rtflnt,;t  By  .virtue  of  tbp  Constitjutipn,  byhi?M\v» 

ilj^h^fej^fij-igh^.  tl>e  .hei^-^app^reiit  was  entitled  to  ^ss^me.  the  fi^l 

,j(^gf^l,Mnj^  j^t.as,muph.as  H  thcVhii\g  had  been  ie^A;  J9nd,;it 

j>^ft%QOjfcftifig;lwt.ihU:  pbiipdanii  iWPTtPsy  ^t.prqyent^  hijm.J6-9^ 

4af^ti^'.up<3i(^  ^U  ^^  rj^hts'  the  very  .moment  ,th|i,t  tb<^  King's,, ip- 

_i?ft parity .  was  ascertained^.    It  wivs  the  proriiH^ ,  p^  JP^Iia.mf nt  *|o 

.a^oeortiUo  th^t  &^ptf,.)!Hlt  Ji^rther,  than  this  Pavliaix^ent  had.  np  rigJUt 

to,interiere>;..  }?ij(|ili6tened  with  unconaealed  triuitiph  to  thisliig^h 

prerogative <iloptrine-^higher,  as  Grenville  observed,  th^m anything 

t^t  had  "been  heaj:d  sdnce  the  days-  of  Sir  Robert  Sawyer.     The 

Minister,  turned  roUnd  to  a  friend  who  was  sitting  next  him  on 

the;Trc^pry  Bwch,  and  whispered,,  *  Til  wfMhig  the  genltcxnaxi 

I  ioT:  A\e^  iT^t  of  his  life/    H^ ,  amply.  re4e/^m^d  bis  .promise  in  the 

.,  \  debates 


A^btttes-  thfeit  iftyHowed  ;  but,  in  truth;  ttie  great  Whig  teflder  hjuffl 
.  unwhigged  ^imse}f.  ,  Since  the  Stuarts  had  disappeared,  the  only 
]^<yint'  (jf  cdntact  bcitw'dett  the  Whig^  df  the  time  of  Raiiirigham 
aud  ilie^Whigs' of  the  time  of  Somcrs  had  ];)e^n  the  aesire  tSo 
exaK  Parliament  abpve  ;  prerogative.     And  now  their  leader,  wals 
exalting  the  inherent  prerogative,  not  of  the  reigning  Sovereign, 
•biJe  of  the'hfeir  appitc^nt;  to  such  n  height  that  the  iriterfel'ence 
'^r  'PrirKAilibnt  iin  i  chie  unforeseen  by  §ie  Constitution  Was  re- 
i5«|nt^l'As  impertinent' the  moment  it  proceeded  beyond  the  formdl 
diitj^  '6f  "eerHfyittg  to  an  incontestable  fact.     To  make  mtitt^ 
'Wotse,  SheHdnn  <ilosed  the  debate  by  threatening  tiie  House  with 
*"l!fe^  danger  of  provoking  the  Prince  to  assert  his  rights.'     An 
•'iiiconc^vabk  stoiW  w^s  hiised  in  the  House  by  this  indeceiit 
'kh^nacej     William  Grefivlll^,  wfco  had  ^t  in  Parliament  during 
'rilltJht!^  ferocioUsr  pArty  sttu'^gTedi  Which  sttceeeded  the  fall  of  Lord 
^Ndrth\i  Mtninistratibn,  wi-ites  to'  his  btx>th^  that  he  never  x^ 
members  to  have  witniess^  iu^h  an  nprobir.    Two  or  thr^  dajs 
'falft^Wards,  Pox,  who  felt  he  had  committ^  a  blunder,  made  an 
'iiwkwAfd  attempt  at  e^splansltion';  but  it  was  impossibl<^  to  db 
fetWttythe  impression  that  had  been  created.     Spitef  of  all  tlie 
'  disrtnrbing  ihftuences  Which  the  near  pfos^pect  of  a  new  reign  arid 
'ftfchang*  of  Ministry  woold  naturally  exercise  on  a  Parliamentaiy 
'  foHowing,   Pitt  kept  his  inajority  together.     He  Was  able  with- 
'-biit  diifeiiltyto  pJiss  his  Regency  Bill  through  the  House  of 
'Comulbil^',  ^(^tighit  Wias  a  measure  calctilated  to  test  the  fidelil}y 
bf  tttf^  ta*ajiirity»tb'1lhe'titmost.     It  contained  restrictions  which 
Wei^A'kridWtt  to''b*';odiotis  to  the  Regent,  though  they  did  not 
•Ie^s^lliy'0piy61»ttihitie8  of  revenging  himself.    They  were  goading 
'MAie'''tSge^  Jit"  the' Very' hiomeritifhey  were  opening  his  cage.     The 
^R^g^hc^y-Bll!  was  h  patriotic  Yneafeure,  bitt  for  p«irty  purposes  it 
^ks '  a' Vfei-y  unwise'  bne.     Its  object  was  to  ehaWe  the  Prihce  fo 
'igbVfern,  Wiliiout  enabling"  him  either  to  trouble  the  King's  present 
^k^dhtnfoTty  or  io  fix  his  own  policy  found  the  Kiing^s  .  neck  in  cajte 
^ttie  king  should  recover.    Thus  he  -was  to  do  what  lie  lik^  WilSi 
'thfe  Minmry,  but  he  was  not  to  confer  peeifages  or  14fe*-p^n»idttS, 
» ttt*  'to  meddle '  with  thfe  Royal  H'onaehold.    The  fear  in  Pitt^'  mind 
ttbviously  WUi,  that,  if  the  Regent's  Ministers  should  discovW  thttt 
'ftcJ'King  was  recOvt*ring,  they  Would  attempt  to  repeat  the"  <mA- 
ttosiivre'  of  the  India  Bill,  and  make  themsdves  sale  againist  future 
aocident^  by  filling  the  House  of  Lords  with  theit  own  creatures. 
The  Opposition  were  furious  at  the  suspicion,   in  proportion  As 
they  felt  that  it  was  deserved.     They  lost  their  tempers  as   com- 
pletely, and  blundered  as  recklessly,  as  they  had  done  in  tlie  few 
erentlul  weeks  that  followed  the  fall  of  the  Coalition.     They 
abused  Dr:  Willis  beeaone  be  vrould  not  give  as  bad  a  report  of 
>  2o2  the 


5$0  Lorti  §ta|i^iop^^  I,^^^  pitf. 

the  Kii«!^  fewditiwiiV^  tb^Iidl^^ ;  .they.'HiCfiiig^didito-Qu^D^.of 
coi^inngtiwiih)Um]f(K)rki^idid9:Piitt^  ^nft^Juftcju^t/daftiiBS^  by 
issuinipf^lsf  builetibiiiGijQie  Klngi^s'iliGKldu^  aiid vjkh^>«cciised  her 
of  'JbiWi^rih^'  ^^hh  Pkt)<  «0 j  rMiinMiin/lik  iliin(te<  'thenpatralm^  of 
tfi&''ncttisebdm'<fdi^«^e^iyiit^(^  ^Jtoiiti«diIi^g^  l^tli^lhefttW'*-  Pittas 
ai^t^fei'^  M^Wi^'-^^ms  W*  di4iiAy,'J^llkt>>lii^^I*hiibli6W  com- 

sion  went  agai^Mihi]^i(he|)thlei^tei^itH^itiouAe  mtfVttllQipiliiakbs 
of  )i]CB8p(niatiiifl£riiibe'stliniv^/or(tfa^  kad  paticd. 


high  character  for  fitlelj/v  )^j^ tPW^i^ff d 

9)^QSS|,(^r  lfcp,{.Pri«iW's>ipan!ri^3»prrEYW  .I^flRiM-g^  iftofla. 

wlMi9et^p«A<wx}rdA)o(j  (M^mknt^i^tk^ii  ,fli>irolFpb)at^nt]j)^iih^ 
ebvioiift  losses  of  ginUt^.ilbae&rsoitecthiiig>df(ki»(||eiiftliueis  i^ca{kBi 
o0ln«i  itoi  flU^k'  oftiiriiar)ol¥;>;.  lEiis  dbsiiYiibtianiofiithe  IMMfincnn^ 

might  ho  a  loser  instead  of  gamer  hy  his  projected  act  oi  treachery. 
l*h9>t«4pJ>iWbl>^/)WiWi  w&d  iirdw  lOcnirB^tstibkittedr  t&ikilkr^iriEe 
mifldt  ohAerveitiHit^dayiby  dayiifchGrpQajIre^B^  ar  confiAant  hope  <if(itli^ 
^ingk!BeeaTsra[|rui  .fl5kiiigltfiobiei*}(fetihat^UHtb9fA3l;hr]lh»  Qn^cRdw^f* 


mtexyiew.iwh^ch.  lasted  half-fln-hOur.,\tThe 'mtio  Frmces^  Amelim 
who  &om  her  infancy  nad  oeen  hiis  faTQunte  phild,  sat  iwon  nis  lap. 
'  Xhe  Chance-nyPfeJ^^tfia^^^^^  li6  loii^'mibW^ 

risk, to  hi8^ovv4i  ^cfattW'     Wlth'th^  Wfop'cJs  of  flhe^Klri^^^^ 
which  D^;'W?Hfe^0x^6;'he^«!blinilii3a'«ti>«^^^^  «n'f 


,     ,^     .  '«h« 

next  ooca6i(ill  in'A&>H61is^'>0f  Loid»i<  'Tlial^'li^xt^'tckJ^^^tt'oatno  ^^ 
the  15th  of  i)ecemb6ii.  Thdn  >ih6"lDtikO'U^'Ty^kfddade^a  go«Mlaiid 
sensible  speech  (his  first  xi]fiBfl(rliameht)y  clxBaTttwingmost  crxpreaaly  in 
his  brother's  name  any  claim  net  deriyedfrom  tbe  will  of  the  people* 

Tho 


Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt. 
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I 


1^  D«gan  py  exp^osHing  m«  gi^M'  futlaytat^iiioh '  tlmt i  ma^  dlitiiH'  cif  rvgbt 
wa^  to  bu  TMised  liy  ithe  Pdmbc  >  nf  WaloB.  -  .BtJ*  ae.  i&b  i  iiaxt  pi:i}ci^rjdiii  to 
thtj  ai^-tett tKjnditiouii )ut\tlm , King* i Ititt'  emutifla^  [^«:ioeti iti>i  gmw  aib* 

had  iWV^d  bii^  tgacrutt  rg|jgjiTd  to  tlio  ^>iiii copies  wlucli  s  isLiiiily 

Tipoti   t1i<^  Tlirynt,'.     Tliou*  til's!;  iiiiy,   Lo  isiuJ^^viiM  ^     ^.L.,urvd"  tto 
rigiitt  i>f  tlmt  j^o vorci i^^n  critlrtjj  sii  f nkt^  wtion '  Go4  'elioiiltt ' t>&i;x^li '  ^^ 


lie  16  eaitl '  id  ^  Kii^e '  biKJied' '  out  ~( ^i 


Tliiirtow's  iiinph  <:jitioiit  In 

ekaafe%a^v&aJ'^  "  -  •  - ;  ^^[^^'^ 

kiiOhl^— tlieyJtv^rt)Jwut^et%l^4usp^i^;'"'^Hef  WttAaoiokoit'  iipori'8^^thd 
l(»tiAB6  'liAsortdt '  of  hid  Sotiipfc^e  iigbl«Uu»9  a  'BtricUf -^IwHw^Bt  ►tmuy, 

prosaic  ihidf  sdntbiifB  ^^IdK-  Ht^  .Jb&A  just'  'pDOiidnuccd  i^U-  Um^j^tailp 
wife  ^  jfcWTfttilrpf iPftit^l«|4'i**iUug 'tit  tlm  tmi^^j  •  ,TJi^iit<*r4H  fi^^  ii-sm- 
moutli  to  nn>utl^j j  ""'  J*  -     .  1  -  ■-' 

arouBd  portJuitH 

finkn^  ipet  u^ifli  ivcry  IHiWi^imiilfToihytli^niiatti^vviAit  .i^hrai 

thH'  'looked  ftn^fttrf  with'  l*t*1*^  lfe*y  fcmi'  tK*rtit**rn*t^w¥:ft')tt;kd 
^^'^Mtd^k  relgiln^  tlts^oflilte  atrf  fhtitioj^'t  Males' ^b  Hfcc/^tl^.   'iNw** 

t«tea'admito^d   social   prufU^^^^  :^f>  %  Xriilrt^#^lUa^  j^^ 

Tie  Begciicy  ^;i^  tlic  J,^t  ,Uirt^W;iJi;^Wi'  i^^*j^^^^  jp^riy, .  Tbcy 
narrow  iy  mi&sGil  nil  ,oyca:^: Jf cj^i^ng  vipto;^' .  ;^  \  iQ.v,  ^^D Q<Jrgw;  tJi^i  Tilncd, 
afciwaida^iteeUred  lliatiJ-:  whea  iec'Q3|;<^efU  ^  ha^l  f^uiitl  tlie 
Regency  estaWisht?d,('notliinK  should  ihrtVt  itulut^^eU  hhtt  tnj^ireiume 
die  Teins  oi'  power;  But  they  did  miss  it ;  and  it  weis  then-  forlorn 
licipe,     The  passiunate- greediness  with  which  they  had   rushed 


vcffdh  ttiA  'lipbll,'  ev^  befdrd' !«?  eotild  be  -l\6gttHr  ttM^^tflddj «» thefaiV  • 
hfetd  marked  them  mAer'aji  htftig^ry  adveMnrtfi  fhiti' us  Istttte^oiki  t 
Th^'imjrt^^^iidn  irliich  fhe  CofeJltioirhad  *ori!fiha]ly  fefP  deedrfM^i 
tte(^j[>dr  ahd  toord^ierfifiinent,-  dtid  the  lifetioii  icdntrid' itt>fiittAbh^'> 
iriertt  moiv  and  more  exclusliv^ly  on  Pitt.     Hd  n^ver'lttit'lt  lip  to' 
the  day  of  his  death.     It  gathered  itself  more,  passibnat^ly  Toand 
him   as  the   clouds   of  the   French  Revolutiori   odlcCCed  •  op^p 
£tir(>pe,  and  hii^  name  was  assfociftted  with*  th^  ca^i^s^H)!*  latr  and* 
(rfder— ^his  riVaFs  with  the  Woodiest  ^ce«8^  |hat  havie»:ev«t-i>e«ii 
d6ttimitted   iii   the   name  of  liberty.      Ereyy  new  '6^l^get  llhMU 
direateiied— ^a<ih  stiecessiVe  phase  of' that  gi»eat  eoiivtlsifoiiifc^^m«> 
a  'suppbrt '  to  the  -Mimsti*y,  and  a  blo^tr  ■  to  the '  Opp^ti<^.  ' '  Thu^ 
more  the  mlddlfe  and  appe*  ciasses  treii*  teirified  by  ,th«'«pniiid< 
ol' Jkcrtbin  doctrines,' the  tridt^'th^  HiSLtig  t6  the  Mihiifttt  "wki' 
pnt  down  those  doctrines  with  a  strong  han^A.     The  greater  the!/ 
t^ror  of  the  successes  of  the  French  armiesr,  tJie  mdre  r^soJlitisly' 
they  turned  away  from  the  apologist  of  the  Reroluti^i!!  and  th«r 
admirrt- of  Buonaparte,  '  //        i^-. 

A  different  explanation  of  Pitt's  succfiMs  is  tiatUrally  popufar 
With  Wliig  historians.  Lord  Macaulay,  whose'  afibetien  foir  Lordi 
H<^lland  hever  left  him  free  from  bias  in  judging  of<  thi^  chajmlcter- 
df  Lord  Holland's  uncle,  prefers  to  ettalt  t<l>  ti  pr^ternatuml  height 
the  po#er  of  eloquence  in  the  Hoasie  of  Comthons^' atid  thini«d' 
attribute'  to  Pitt  a  pre»^minence  as  a  debater  which  'Wpi'-meBt' 
atxient  admirers  have  seldom  claimed.  TTiat^Pitt!  catt  Ha^^e  ttfled- 
by  sheer  eloquence  in  a  House  where  He  tvab  oj^osed'  by  'Fo:^ 
Burke;^  Sheridan,  and  Grey,  is  inconceirable.' J  The!  earflf' 'deve- 
lopment of  his  eloquence  was  vevy  reqnarkable*;  fcirt '  if  »is  nevter 
recotxied  to  hare  produced  the  wotidieriul  tfhit  yrhAch^li  aittrii 
buted  to  Lord  Chatham's  speeches,  it  was  a  <}ii»Htyi  wUcb^b^* 
no  doubt,  possessed  itt  great  perfection,  but  wtitch  he  'poodessed' 
kt  common  with » many  g^ent  statesmen  brfore  aftd  sitic^,  wfa6  ywp 
Mve  ttoi'  been  able,*  witbthfe  help  of  it,  to  retain  on  widi^ 
pntcd'abcendeftcy  over  their  countrymen  during  tw6-anrf-twen<^ 
yekrs.  "TRe  |Aenomen6n  inequlrcfs  some  mott5  adequate  explaTu^ 
tfion.' '  Th^  peculiarity  of  his  J>osdttt)n-^its  strange  and  impregnaUq 
i^fe^gth-^lay  in  the  contrast  between  his  owA  chawwcter  and  iUat 
of  Us' opponents.  There  have  been  many  statitemen  with  wdr^ 
characters  than  Fbx';  there  may  have  been  some  as  ^rer^as  Pitt; 
But  the  extremes  have  never  been  contrasted  with  eaich*  otber  as 
Aey  were  in  that  genttatlon.  ITi^re  newr  was  atinle-when  tlie 
reputation  of  on^  rival  stoo^l  so  high,  while  that  of  the  DCher  stood 
^  low.  "So-  long  as  the  political  and  private-  characters  of  -F««^ 
Sh^Hdan;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  remaiiied  as  a  ioil  to  hik  own 
wnimp^ched  parity^  Pitt*  was  ubahsailaUe;*   Thj«  i»^  the  ti^uo  kef 
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ojithiit  iMijKt«»U«kKl'6U«c/$ss«  Nq  doubt  .h^,i|oi4<l  AOt]i)>^v^  icnaMin, 
t^wl  aQ'Jaatiogty  his  ^mlcUo  elev£^ti4>a<irbiB  high  ch^^<p^j:.b^(l, 
m]il(h9«A  i)iH<ifo?ce!d  >y  talents  equ^Uj^  lofty,: .  B»t  .^jpaj^o^TO^ 
eaidil^tind^ifo^^hility  ;'il>  rajfelymiscopstrw^fts^  jliigh.?pawiiti>»  Mr,j, 
for  a«iy;)engfh!Q£  tim^jlgivreckonoiMjtoawotives  tK^A  ^i;^,.r^Uy  b^^e. 
The  secret: o£.PittV|  populavity  is  betrayed  by  the  vitter  jab^enoe  of 
any  re^etioitlin  favopt  of  his  opporieut.  Befar^his^li^e  jjcJo^d; 
Bogland  had  passed  ttb|t)ugh  P*a»y  vicisrftudes  ,of  fortune,.  ffp<]|d| 
barviata  and  bad«  peace  etfui  itrar^  cpntentm^nt  aud  ripbelUpt^. 
inctorie^  aiokl  rever^ea-Hv'iciapitudps  whki^,  in  o^heri  tiia^a,*  bav9, 
constandy  chaiiiged.  tbe  cutrait  <d  ppbUc  fiE^vpur.ifriom  w^  com^* 
petftor  for  powp^do  tbeotb»T*i  But  Wy w  dVJfiwg  all  that.poTfpd^ 
Under  any:  pse$sikr0- of  Uzation,  or.  in  tbe^fpcei  of  ai^yidis^ister,  ,did 
thi^  matioii  nMiifcfit  •the  |iiAilte$t.^pibiMon  to^be  again. goyevnodl by > 
Mc/Fox.  Withlthe  ICang  4he  siaxn^  ioicted  lu»  a  ^ell  to  tam^  tbo, 
wlU'  tihat'had  neyetr  bee»  tami^  Uefore.*.  In  Mr«  Pittas  hanfl^itj 
was  iMwand  of  poWfer  whigh  many  pf  Mr^  Pitt'&  prfKl^osf^o^s,  i^« 
office  would  have  given  much  to  possesa.  Tbfi..)^inplQiiM4VT; 
mflttion.-that  Mc  Pilt  JAuat  retire;  (  ok^  ifk  oth^i  w;ord^  ^at  /the 
jloswility  wouldi  be- opened  ior.  lke;r^ti|m  aii,Mr».Fox^jr9duCfiHJl 
the  King  to- pliability  in  4  moment.  >oa  any  eful^ect  m^  (l^^^ri/^ 
Qpoui. religion.  Erv^ii  hb,aS?otion  ioF  Lord  ThmrlofW  iDDiild>  fipt. 
aland  thd  atraim  Ia  &ct,  (to  the  a4l  ofMt.  Pa^'s  life,  there,  was  butt 
one  «um(dct' outside  tb^  domain  of  religion  >ii|  legat^  to^  which  he 
^cfar:fo«aid'&e.Ktit!|g*  impracticable,  uid  that  was  the  rastor^tiioii 
of  ftdy  portion  et^<p<J4ticaV  powfsr  to  Fojci 

■  •^ManyibardiiJElineshli^ve:  been  flung  at  George  tjbe  Thi,fd  for  hxfi( 
refusal 4n';1804:  :toMao,me' to  a»y  terms  with  tl^  Whig  le^d^r^ 
I^rd  Madaulay  disinis6ie$'  him /;witb  the, gentle.  epUhet^,  Vdutl^ 
.  oUtUuut^^i  unftMTgp'ing,  -  add  half-^mad.'  /,£lut^'n&yerth(^es3,  lit  ia 
^aay  to  aee.  ill  Lord  Macaulay's  pwn  .esss^y^  (md  in  (m^ny  otheri 
quariefev,  that- on  the  subject  of  Fosis  politi^al-ctaHe^r/ tbe  opM^iq^i 
ot'omt  feneration  is  gmvdtating' toward* that  Pf  the  mlich-iievil^ 
MonarctL  The  truth  is,  that  aflectiipnate'and  interested  efioiq^ 
have  thrown  an  aftificial  halo  roUnd  the  fame  of  >fr.  .P^^.  ^|ii^ 
p^tfsonal  fascinations  were  so  powerful,  that  almost  ^dl  ,^hojiett 
within  the  rtuoge'  of  his  influence  felt  bound  throughout  thef^fy^ 
of  -their  rlirea  to  defend  hia  memPry /againsit'  |ill  comers*.  A.  pplin 
tical  potrty  who*  for  the  last  thirty  years  have/,b^c^  powerful  in 
politics  aAd  still  mare  powerful  in  literature,  being-aJBticted-wiA 
a»  scaroi^  of  heroes,  have  centred  all  their  berprvvorship  on  thits 
single  image.  This  |x^lical  canonixata^om  has  effected.  trat)$foi:m** 
ations  in  history  a»  stcange  as  any  that  ifrere  ever,  perpetrated  by 
any  Acta  Sahdarwn.  I>  Xbe.intrigueiy  p£  a  raHjless  a&nbitioit^'  th^ 
DeTier.'Jmei^aerupld,  or  >irbittiod  itself  jabout  prinoipkyhay^ib^w 

converted 


;  iuim  giyhBMiiwfi  e^s^araaiiJ  sill 


i«tL'ies^  efift<i/t&mi%  II >iCrai^dEflliliel0 

)ir]tk  iii£  Afiimttna,  hiiiecl  iliair  lbf«;i 
slid  fell  ^iki^  ts-iimpfasiTas  lu£  owri. 
tlmi  lie  took  as  iivcitv  an  iutifn?^  in 
HUT  pan^-Tvhip  ojiiiil  «li.x  «. Ccn!e^<|i 
ikitiMp.  George  Rme  kimsaJl  cimtii  leul  «i 
uo  vrfs.     The  iActttnisnnis  mi  i  7l! 

-oaiaiuaiuit  tff  hanc^.in  the  Kki]^'^  niiiiil; 
iC  a  itnifi^  iicceiidi^y'  couJd  bave  indiKied  iiim  J 
akcir  iros  aiiathf^r:  and  a  more  persooal '  cmttair  4 
.  ^bxtst  frum   hi^  inemorr,  which  cbepened  b 
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gi  w  id  ^rw  u  ti  c  b '  fer  J  f^t  t  tiUnt  i  ii|r '  to  -  M  K  #0  x^s  -  ad  \'i  de  'an*  I '  i|n^  i|t<  vrknn 
tljt^  i^iwit  alili€tiiiii"#i>'»'liu  JHl'ei-^lni^sc'itlidak^a*  'ha Mt si •  ftriif l,y till 
imire^  the'iie4>t^lHfiasnUiutie  of  ti*^  Frillies  ^^  Watowjf'  'i^>  wk^fJ- 
tain  iMitciib  tltii'  im[ml^Ci*(m  W^  ^ijipdhs^l  by  ^thir  tnt^^'^iTo'  a  ^tltl ' 
gi^uter  c!|ttent  in  Ivuft  MifijKi^e^  b^  ^pp^ramtjes^  ^iiicljf  tk^tB-  w^t^  I 
thm  IU3  wiaibi^  of  ti?«iriti^^  riml  fr^m  whicb  the"  f  Kingf  t^miUJ  wty  ^ 
hav0ii<<dCa|>kllty  a^c^jldfig  *n  cKplanstioil  of  the*  ^mmi  pritifui^ 

kitielr^J^'^'^  ^I'J^     I' J      '«|J-  trj'.j|i  ,''J/U<  -n-na   (Li.-_ihi,    h'.:^  ^lu  1  .m    ,:i-.!i.iti(I 

c^Mxlm^tki*^ 4,>tilK^'  < 'SHl^iKivittKUllii^  ixi  the  ^ifttlifistaliet)' limiiKi'lUf 
an*se  from  the  Princes  discontent  with  the  frtig^l  faare  and' ' th*^ 
rigid  tadrdiitin t^ti  lUii^ikiiighanif  H<»i:k9a tnkk'^s  iitie  ImiliJ^  4iiid  Jrlr« 
Jibx^'S  {»olitiic!ii  cJikolatmiliiLiiliJthe-olliiih'   TKoiKIn^'i'  iM'atth4  llioi  » 

thwtt?*  ithe  y nk©  ^f I  Weiliti|^i4Vi*  wild  Bciit?ftLl  other  Wng^-lived  pt^i^J^ 
s<*hs,  Was'nbt'  repttt^l  m  b^pmliti  hi%  itiiddle  age. '  Th**  p*^ 
l>a^jility 'brf  ijil*  e?irlv  rtckT'^^Was  "pfLJretlv  reekonej^    ^hkI   JVag  the 
subjeri  bfrttaii;.  Hio^^ks^s  Hub';  aM  Mr;  foj 

turiiietl   to   the   w^u^ini/   i-i    Uu-    lisiii'^   iui|, 
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wip)|^t^and  the  cliarni  *  of  Mr.  I'Ws  jaanfierjJ  t*?, .  clios^.  tu  undepr-  ^ 
taJkc  fJ(ieir  subjw^atior^;  ftwl  he  cjoi^lcl  offerr  l|o  tW  prince  tli^.j 
ad4ifi|u»iiil  Wii  yf  aji  ioitr^rflurt^u  iii;  f^  |>apwii*i",  of  i*aw  ylt^^i^iir^ti. 
upi^ni>\vn  jritliiii  xh^  yinuQuH  jlifreincto.iif  ,lu»  fntkeWti  euiuit*.;  Ari 
frimitlrthipitooii  ijiran^ mt  of  the  ciloscist  kunli  Tha  l^rinco  med' 
to  J  LMldxe^^  the  stxleamian  in  nil  their  corrasplindcficc  ht  '  *  Dailv  ^ 
Cb^|i0#  f  atKl  ■  ih^ ■  m^t^^ihiiin^  (hiM^li i  mlnii:  tmtre  rf^^tHlid  lati-' 
gite^/ hji^TVissi^wk^  his  mtrrd 'with  ttie  iTrf*st  tiTWc'AtNiiied  freeflom 
to^  Ihr  PHiiV^d^.  ^^'ll^t^'  I-  terms^iif  the  strictest   iuthnacy,  _ 

Ftx Y-r>m bihiai*^  iW 0!i(>  tin  trT  rtf  Mentor  aiif  1  •  pf  I 'jJ sUifl^  antl  " 

suppl  yin«f    Ixjth  jol  1  y   com  p."  h  ^  ^  j  -.  h  1  p  nnr I   jn  jlitieal   advice.      It 
ia'!jiitfi*raiiiibl0  J&aiti:fchb  ilnriutr  wju*  i>f  l^lrfer  (prntiiy  4haiit  thol 
laMnii  fit'  the  fjtitmdiibi-p  ^  wciuUl  no*   hhvt  diiistici I  > vt^rj  l^i^,' »J Jk  » 
\¥mLreinbatodi  on  both  ddos  liy  mutimi  sei^rkieai'ii  1  Sixty  IhtJllstnJ  i 
pmmds  a  yeeu  w^rti  ^  atiowpd  1  by  iJkn  K  ing  tf»  the  Prind©  to  I  i^ipfiof  ti  i 
lib  I  prttj  Court,  a.  -satri  that^  tiu^t  tci  have  bmiii  ^Tiipld  tsd  liinp:  ai ' 
haittmained  uamarriedj     He  hKsrkid  on  iu,  ihow^ii'^^j  ^&  m^pkindiyn 
iif  jtho  oxQr4!Tn0|Mafid  dnsifA^zd  thatut  cnjglit  to  be  d^^uUl^l^  ^    Bdrl 
ftraiiiedf'^^c^y^ner^e  Itb  procurr^  hitx^  l^s  ^iirtfcii^  supply  off  thef  • 
soietis :  of  I  ds'Mji  uah^ry .     ^Hie  eflbr  t  to  f  fo  rce  it  ^^t^^l  1  hit  tivr  d  son 
the  Kln^  vtrv  nearly  broke  np  the  Coal iti on 'Ministry  before  it« 
time;  but  the  Kiof^  knpiu^  toleraihly  wclB  tbi?  pdrfiostiAi  to  irkick t 
thai  increased  allowon^e  ^was  destinad^  and- stnod  finn,  ■  Tbe'  de* 
maod  iiaturaJly  did  not  meat  with  more  foTwur  whtm  Pict  'was  in 
pciwin-^     Pitt  ivos  ahtme  all  things  anxions  to>  reduce  dobt^'  and 
bnng^  the   finance!!  into   good  order;  and  a  hundred  thuusatid 

^aund& 
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poand»iwds  'atcohflideidblel^uilEr  id  »  peac9r«xj^ni&tvtniilwlm}f^n' 
dHasivttitif  •debt4^diil!iiot>mcce0d  si^  millic^ns^r •  'Fc&ied/ ini ihisk^P^ 
p^ieatiDil^itlid  PrkieeiioHsQiiaG^aiii^rliad  reoo«rse.jto^4he!^<9^ 
dcpadient>  of  ^ln>ti  paj^ifi^  <hi»  bills,  and(  lived ^jub  thadlite]  bf  t^  bitf^ 
died  and  Mehti)r-  thoiMaild'^  year  itfitb  an  incbmu^*  of  awtlT  ;  bat 
^ftel:  a  l&inle  the  tradesmen  bcicaaneitirediof  iU$  pllin,  and.Jie.vas 
compelled  ^  bMbink  bim'df. another^'  iA^>oile>tijm&(h«!wa9  vtefj 
much  inclined  to  accept  a  lifa-ge  preBtetloflmcoey  fi^m^fth^riDuto 
id.Ovl9BLtk^the  tidtorioufe  Egalifee,  ^whoinrBs  Sported  .tO:  b0<  tbe 
ridieatisdbTeet'iki  Euvdpe^  aml'itfha»felt  .a/niitiiral  iSjKdpatbjffor 
the  difikmlti^atcf  *  kindred- >«piHij >  lAlr.  KoB,  .who  iftos^  wi0 
enotkg^h  i6  (finrfese^  lihe  dangers  of  skieh>  atstep^'  persiuded!  biiM  <o 
dbaoodon/tlieiMl^;  but-  be  .soggiestedliiti  plaldeof  it'^'«levfic»[|lMl 
itias-eVen  more>affensire  taitbejKjdn^.  •  b'Wto  tO  piiie'«doiiin  >hi» 
dourt^  give  op  all  bia  dutwaid  siboi^,iBelLthi9  bosffee,  dUmi^  )di 
Lovds'iof  the  BcjddbaBiber^  ainidtbus  coipe  before'  (be, nation  le 
sne  in  forma  pauperis  ick  relief^wio  dippctil  to  tbeia  bj  «11  the 
exlemal  signs  of  poverty  against  the  ri^Ur  of  ao  •  avadrioious 
fatbqr.  >  This  did  not  tnean  that  he  was  to  abandon  the  subAmd^ 
ef  bis  pkasutes^  bat  orilj  ihe  fihow,.  Mr/Fdxdld  not  siiggest  W 
bim  that  ihe  should  part  from  bis  -mistoessy  or  Sgive  'upitbe  Gtipre» 
oftBrigbtCMDi,  in  order  to  pay  bis  debts;  '  Infac^  the  nifiQlnwitht 
during. which  IMS  self-denying  FesQ]utian.>wa»Tin'^HmitionyilHe 
principanys  sp«it  at  that  ascetic  residencej  Hi^iWaisonly 'togi^e 
up  the  royal  state,  which  be  had  received  his  incoB^fez|>feis8ly  to 
maihlaiiii  NaturaUy  this  peculi^  biddeTpff^sbfowlngt.p^itiMce 
did  not  excite  knubh  sympathy  with  lOsepuUicj  'ult-nita^^iiaotbiftg 
less  than  a  fresh  act  of 'hostility  t9watds  thfiiiKingi 'ii  The.  Wita 
shade  ihennelves  very  n^eny  with'CariiciKtnTeS'ibf'tbel^rfevplsof'tbe 
*  Merry  Beggdn '  at  fini^bton ;  •  bat  neither  ■  tbr  Prineclnoa^iUs  ad- 
visdrs^  increased  tbeir!p6|^larity  b^the  mnuliceuyrei'  StiiMeBS'dsd  he 
inek  the  beavf  of  the  Ufisympitbetic  PrUne  Miitisttn  Hitfifrieiiria 
did  the > best  i  they-  could  ;for  him  bodi  in  ParlianicBt  and  •  'ont- >  el 
it;  'but Rafter ^  time  he  was  compeUed  to  moderate  Hisr  deniihdi, 
and-to'coDiprdmise  his  claim  for ^a  slight  augrben^ftran  rewksble 
st  ib»; King's  ^leasura  .'     !.•  .  r-  m  !-<_  < 

'•Id  gratitude  for  these  services,  ind  generblly»  fov  die  hoifoal 
of  Fbx's  Mendahip,  the  Prince  threw  himself  without  iiaat  6r 
f es^rv«  into  fbe-annsof  Fdx's  party.  In  public  that  pn^iabtcd  in 
hostility  ta!tbei;Kxng;  in  private  be  Wa»:the  dbjeot  of  tb^ior  unre* 
strained seunrilily.  ^^BvlH  this  peeuliaifity' Was  in  the  -Plitince's  eves 
no*  bbr,  probably  it  eVen  added  a  vest,  to  ttkeii^  nllianca  He 
eertaanty  omitted  no  oocasion  for  showing  that 'be  prefenred  dirir 
Mendahip  to  bis  fftb^'ii  *Wben  he  was  bbt  nineteen  be  openly 
tbokpirtin  tbeAViDdsqr  eLbotionragainfttJlbe  XEbart;.  Wbefcttbe 
M'^    M   )  Coalitioo 
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Ge^liiidii  '4iadi)of7eft^wn  l4otd<'91wlbiiitie^>laBd)i^  '^VAn^nwtmi 
ertgtig^'itiivbildyiattemptiidg^  by^dtxmate  enirebti6i>toiPitt/ttnA> 
N^b,''tO''^eape^  fromrii&i  captans^^tiwKPiineennil^  hdArdi<tb  •  saijrj 
aliMld  lit  tthe  t  rDraitriiigiroaini  i^diali '  M^  i&liwr/liqfdrfiwttjdkta^nsfd^ 
tb'iftie  tlhm  6i  tke'  Cbalhioriv'lMit-bjr  Gdd  he  shovild  ilw  kwdd*  td< 
3gt«e>'io'<k/  :'Uti  tbfe  toriie  i'dpiiot  bd  voted  ifor  tbefaidiia  Bill 
slgfdfi(iMtb»  Kings's  kadWn  wiafaJM^  and*  took  al*pdbliictii>ditllin|<the 
Mi^i(tiniiilEft^r«kotkmyidl€ked'Oiit  in  Fox's '<M3l^^  *>  •  >'  mm  il^mf. 
'Th»^  UActocealed  enmiiy,  painfal  dnd'soandaloofiiu&^ittwhi^ithle' 
Kihg  iliisfi'freeltjlo^dayrto  die  dkai^ge  of  Foiz:!  Fdta  T^hedienikl ji 
d«hi^  the  impatatidh,  dmi  declared  it  toibe  «  idanderbrw^fibtioii' 
6f  Tiiutlo# '0^  <If  i  th^ro-  is  ad jtkidg  morsi  ptolMAe^ibuk  ^tkat^jFoiX) 
sAMAild  bartB  been'^iltyafrtbeofenoe,  it  i^idiat'llbiuvlbwislNittld 
hAr-te' (invented  the  chargie;  boli,''ht>diny'rate,'^ 'is- certain  that^ii£ 
ifV»k  ^id  not  engrender,  he  >at.  leai^t  fBater^>  ihd  Prince's  ^atriddof 
Ms  (fttther,  and  bitili  upon  it  dliUs  h0{:toi-df/pbliCitol!Buebee8l 
It '  is  not  just  to  ■  vilify  tbe  Kirig^ !  as  Lord  \MacauIay  \has  done^ 
b«feause^to:  tke  end  of  his  life  hfr  cherished  a  peculiar*  aversion' ion 
Mv;<Foki  It  wai  no 'case  oftraiisiertt  dnsnk,'  or  tedS<xiaii[ion  fpdli<^ 
tieai  faosttlity»  tLordMaoaulay  asks  Why  Orey  and  •Krs]di]fef<ii^hk» 
d0  pplitioians  had  been  quite  as  Violent,  'werb' not  viidtBd'  wuth 
«■  similar  proscription;  '  The' answer  is,  that  Grey  andrErs&iile 
bad 'not  estranged  irem  hibn  hia  eon'a  aiiectioni,  «hia  heir^»  allegioncd^ 
andJiad  not  tainted'  irith>tte  ioontagioo^  lidentiaiiBness^he  (pnares^ 
Cotnft-iMfEuroperwi.  ^iJ  •  >  •.■'..;  '.,,■■ 

"  W^  hove- <dw^^atrgodd>rdear  Upon  die  cokldnct  6£  Mrj  Pittas 
oppdtients/>faediuse'rtfUey;reaQrly  fuirnish  t))eB(aildBTd  bywhicb  hiii 
puMie  dondnotdugEt  td'berj'adged.  We  idiould  not  appi^iotd 
bis'  Ibf^  poblic  spirit  aa  it  deser^^  enoept  by  eompbiring  'it  4pith 
the*  selSTHBeeking  ititvigues  which  were  tdlemied  and  practised  R^y 
thtlstatesihto-Hmeng' whose  vank^  he  enn»14e(d:ifaihi^elfiOB  this- •first 
dMry  ikito  public  lifec  >  We  might  Iqok'  upon<^hli*  pmidience  i^oid 
hrefesght  as  masters  of  course,  if  they  W^iis' 'not  contrasted iwlifli 
thbrfaUnd  and'  greedy  recklelsssiess  of  those  wlho^if  .fae*faadlfalledj 
nJdst»have  oeoapied'his  plficd'  Of' his  adminiatratio^iso'il€iik§(>as 
England  remained  at  peace — and  no  man  labottr^  znore^iavA  ta 
keep<her  at  pelice  than  he  Bid^*there  is  not  nnuth  Oo  aayr  Like 
all  pros]|>erous  histoties^  its  erennesft  makes*  tit  .nlieventAiU  'Thete 
is  Ao  difference  of  opinian- among  .modern!  writers  tipeathe  skill 
with  whiich  the<  discnrdeied  finances- were  rejiafrbdy-! dm  dia^ 
affection  paeified,  which /when r he  acceded  to  office' was  widely 

3»reading^    and   the   failing  trade  *ef'Ttfae   coniitry  stjimtddtedi 
ndethu  wise  ahd  humane  admimstxation  thd  EngUsh- beeame 
bonh  a  Wealthier  and!  a  more  comti^ted  <p€k»ple;  but  fhisi^oslDr 
lasted  •so'long'as' tbe  oteuriary  .ssmainedj  at  tpetoe. '  tWJien  (thfifpoiuiii 
'I/.  Convention 
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Co^refaAm^  {9rQcd'£nglandidntoiii^«ir,^'erewn^ir  grievous  diangc. 
He^M^ita:^^)^  yfipi^  IwA  oo^  Jh9rilrA»Wfii  «tt»ctedf  s^verevpiuudancnu 
ii^fif^l^  {X'lW)m'd%roepmtjjr«N«.succbeilff^i^  period  ofrsuf* 
fj^J9^^iWl  coniiiQqttmtidJscmiJt^nty.'aod  wasTefn^essed 

wit^ .^QojiiQH  hfftn^n:.  T]>i^)8ioi»^nrbdn|^<Jba»TWith'greiil^  injusti^* 
b^^Jq^dtlK^  th^jfihMgp 'fifsi^tUsl  U  nfodUL.Ine  ^eatytU^'A^w  A^t 
^if^fjt§cmk\\>o^^iQi'itepQu^  ^rdkic^EiigkndL  was 

Qi94^fbt€^i/bydedi<tQiiiiiikk«it  w^rer>iiiilort>ttBs«»M0ri£Lces'-itfle  whkb 
efff^jr'c<^«^^,»iw»t  bffie9pcisedn»hsi:lkrJ>fttlon  agggr^iahb:  iirigrkbDur 
lit  a))q0kidfti^|)(ictf  fnUitib&harch)^.  ^liBttt'iifft'havtfiibaTdljrJeCt  onr*^ 
selyoft'^^fi^iir  ^Oi^Mfitim^ilo  thiataub^ectt  ')Wja  shall  bei:lieltei:  aUe 
t(^^tri9»l^)itihyr9^iliyviif')W«l  rfsenreili  4allf>lh^)pifctiUoaticdi  olf^Ldmi 
Staioifhcq^^  fifMW^MtMgf  y»tiinea>QilablM(hiSftb  t^ttaBMnor-kitaiilt^Vi 
%#^imdi/d^mi?s|jr€npQUb3i>itslii^  part-  oC 

t]^tj¥l^v^tioiiar^})erHid/A^oI»  bAflitsdriio  i\r!tnesajr'<kib«s<lx»n- 
t/^\j^T£if^y  f^wy^dxtP  Ibcf.4«9|wttdbed/mb]utif8ticb  Jimiti'  a^  fvfc 
c^In(]^mflrpildjO)litb>t  ^1  Jii'»f»in({  uhnoiU  -ya  -miiuiW'*  Ad  ir»  -»  . 
•vi^Mf  wi^(n«^p^trti[5ttlMfflsu}9UeD<i^  of«]Ba8>polid^duiUBg)^  j^ars 
oX[rp|9aC«|(^n^jhaAii>eeiv^  very  IHileromikroKiTsir  la  reccttt.iiMiK^ 
T^^j^lyiqijtaxfr^itiai)(ibediriid  ^  wliiohrpolitibal  <pE^v1ijl)hft»rjdir 
tighibrtQ<il4)pr(^piJ0^i  has  nunfitai  i  v/Forrinanf  <  r^rewoi  I  it  (was  r.dn  hia^ 
to^alj  9j(Uwftiitiha^)flPii(tt  iMais>rf^hT4ie^  «»,tfae 

id^l  ^iilSoTff  miei»fw^-tttk^  potlebi  I6jfM%diotti(gQYehux»eat/abd 
9^-ir»VQl>ilio|iiry  jpniiaAiples'^w.^  )focr)8diiMi  'tibial laoebrdioglj 
Wki^  ;Wffit9C$^  <  vdiSii  tpropcto:  party)  spirk^  ataisaoj^  I  nfsmiigem  taad 
di^p^^cy^^llt^l  hialiifajbiedi.  As  ^]iakttkiiidBp(>Qebioil{iIkiasMe)wsvi'tl^ 
^ei^j(P^W|>Qli«!f|)ioiirebQ^iusfi(^(iDeB^  Itil^^iidbEiiiiiiified 
4;LQin^d^p)|)y4bO'4diflcbreRyt'thflKt  h^v  butikWlu^ 

'!j^^^p^(^v<«r8lyi»')Saitber>aiclsffifi6U  dniiftblflfiriBciffrooiitkflfwant- 
Q|'ji%>d#Am^ifl9(>l94Hthd  |imdi^al 'jM^riiiii(ianp]oi)radnf  HUemifeifcih' 
49^t|l4ni^  |iiiribaiidpJihafc>iv(beai%ifeiil»mbjP^ 
lN^/plsi«f»ifUlfto9ittoRdbkEtig)idnrjW  Vi»*d'iAiifeeqiiaU^  ccxtkaai 
tbi^t^fhif^  li(9i»)a]|loft)ni]iiier4wb  Gath«]i(io)£ii]iBi]0ipat<ir4({aiiKb<'.to  adsn^ 
^ifm^fAllSmetm^eF.iiOu  tbelotJaBbibatidj)fab  wM^'appbavidKosn^^f^ 

fiiifffii|^il|j|cbi9Siiofiitbq  W^ugiPalithTOBr;  andibiaipQUdbaliptt^Is 
^^^,»C$fl|lproag'li  bM  CahhobigvltvJioifr^e  (M^rtain^yl)*^ 
t^^ri(^Wt€)P»ppiYifl^  tj^VotHQia^./[lAMi  IMadMdayYlays  doimithsrt 
BiH 'l¥#4i^a^»i^%bt«ind,Wfaigb  i«Bbfoi)c(n^;cail  ai^,ayBjiir«no  to 
4^  •  prc^9^UQ]%i1v&  tUkMsii  bsi:crtiiin  Mhtd  i^ane  (th«>fipikiiic' qualities 
wbibQbl  int^U^imm  a^"plaett>dislangiibh>a  \V>kigiAx>ini^es^  other 
br^.j^f  )p^j[i4^iQJiii».ti  Jttiis  tte«dkte(io  s4y  tliat!&K>  fiUekdiffireatia 
cai^  4ii^/<^uj$dk  'yiJAo  prAxv^ploieheciahed  .bjnilie. 'Wings  .oft  ai^  one 
genei^slUoii^'qaa  ba  namedy  whiohtke  Wlkigs  of  aome  other  gme- 
ration  have  not  repudiated.     Nor  is  this  change  of  watchwords 
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peculiar  t<>  the  WTii^s,     Tht  Sifktffficmtt^iJtilimiltf  ni  paitit»s  hn% 

a  politkal  ns  well^  afe' n 'i^ntHTtWibil  ;v«lu^5  Ibnt  it  h  mi  'ftbssolut**  . 
delusion  if  it  isM^kjipliod  to  mtii^mi^  1I|**  tqiitleiides  ' »t  al«*tMi*6- 
maii  in  xine  a^ci  hr  *iie  >  tfiidei^iesUif  fMaotfcm-ffltAtt^winn  iit  'ftmvfht*** 
a^e.  ' ' It?  wiH ^  1)0 Iv  iiiislead  i it '  it'  \^ i used  tlf>  gi\^ ►  n '  ^hwailftJet^ ' i>f 
jieclnttneiice  tK>  thkt  w]vw4j^i«  m  lU^'riitxitv  ftekbg'^il^T^d'iitiiiAWi 
of.-tl^  i43t  a^ij  Arc*  tte'i^lilat'ias^  frfVdia  pfelPrtfl^'^ili**' f^  , 

wkkh  sa^'o  one  ppnemtloifti •  mar i  be  tbei  Tuiu ' bf'j  tb**  ■  b^jt^r: * '  ^'f'w*^ 
]  *  n  rtthi  ng*  a-^i  i*i4  iipj  ia*  pol  h  icta  t  sc  1  ^nt<^  h\\  t  thf*-  i  mt'  o^  s  i  ^  ^h  ,^ 

pur  it  V,  sukI  1  j  n^irej  1 1  Th(^  ^  ^-i^i  Is  hy  ^  whiclt '  ■  tkxti  Ixwi  \  ^  _  :  ■  i^ 
dlrcsitimi^^aTfi  iii  ir  std^e  af  cbnitatit  c?fennjriev'fin«t  withtbfrfi  th^ 
HfitiaclieB  by i ^v^&ih \ tii(>*e ' i<!vil&  miKt i  lie  / etiredl' ' ' '^<Av Hlvm^^im 
tvjKitrate '  vriT'  Tapi«llT  ill  -  ibest^ '  4lsty  s. '  ^  i  iTtiO  G0n^«i^i^\Lti  ihi^l  W#^& 
sal  utsw^  V e«to rilay  inay '  fe e  Acfci btf u I- 4(>*d fty^ '  ami  intQiii^t<d  iNsi k* 

miin-s  jnemc^  y  el>aliJ  rcftiryl  'odil/*^a(yoj'  afwS  ^  ^xk^^r^vti^,  the '  p^>l  k*jr 
whirh  in  his  Ufetimt  he  thought  prudent,  is  tofoi^t^'thiit'WpiUve 
iiiiai)  «Ter>-dliati^n^H|oeBfe|i»  *To'*iiw30fsupef 'Pitt  hyi  n*odi*rtf  j*w*tj- 
^(«ti||#i,ic»  try  to  accomiiJWxijitelMd  viewsto  any  *lp>rtt4V;rm''^  ofithtj 
prGseiit'kltiy^  is  h  lilOy  iir^otlier  in  kind,'  dndjotily  I^itft  in  d^e^i'^' 
tfeaii    that-  ^  1  thow  historians   wh©^  haTe  writ*«ii  ' ^if?  i  Mst^tr^  Aif 
GfeE9oe  itfWl  Hjnntv  fr©nil  ilie  ''sUhcl-ptiint  *  fs^  ll«>f>wnifT*J  lA  IWMl'^  ' 
:>«triiei  truth  IS' ti Mir  Pitt  wtHiaiwtiTi:  b«^'«  jiin^ple^lJ) -tO'iiliofte  Wh*^ 
]B4;STt6Wa£Gi}yitlir  poHtica  of  Inigone  atflftesmvfi.     Hetftts  f&rt?*** 
jiwitiicwlj*!  fwlitij^itiiritA^  bei ' ^Uvta  ti»,  a^bs^racit  ^iKjries;  uitii^^itiif  1 
(IrwfcriueK^nsJataslm^kie,  oiTshibbrtleths  <^  anyrkiiid.      He  knpHV  at 
iKirpiilititiaili^dSJpbl  tlidt  w*«lo  ba '  preached  in  *eftsdri  nwl  outwjf 
sefl*t>i'ir'a;iiki'j    WHea  be*  1  tkong-hi  ifeforni'TTbell^ome,  \\v  jTibpryse*? 
ib!>  wlieii)  ho  criasdd'  toitliiiikj  it  whfjld^m^,  htf-j  ceased  to  prcjpos^  lit, 
Wlietfliepiliii^  m^QHii^  r(»roukl  i  be  tclpinii?!^  h4  KWbi'nlifhi  bi^  atitt^ 
Rofmtntets  W&S1  *af  '<j^iic«tioo  up<i>n  which  lief troubl*wl  himself  4^tJF» 
littlt^  '  *  Ihthp  saitii^?  way  h*^   irt-ged  GatiibH^^HnifuitvipfitifVii,  ^v*#  I 
at  the  costidr  p«Tiw3r^  when  iic-Hfiidg5^  dial  Itkw  bali nee  fi^*  ivihi^tt^ 
ta^  mwmte  bn  it^^iside.     HeiBbaiidcmed  itf  w^th  equal' 'wdtihi^^'^#  ' 
sootiriis tt3»«i  King's  str^itij^  rraistAite©  and  sthc'  tiiRn^siiiitV'df  i^ v<ifdhl^ 
itii^ine*  dii^jAti^n  in '  die  fece :  af^  'fcmij^  pdiJi^ ^  'h*iA '  jMti^^l  ^  ^  t>^ 
bFilalii»<<Df  iarU4nta|^ei  on-  thei btli^i?  iside.  *  TTlie  mm^  ntt^\^utmV&  j 
miiitl  may  {Kiitrad^   ih  all  his  legislati^nfj    Thi?  ^nmt  l¥w*)  It  liSP  I 
hisi   measures,  so  iir  aS' th©y  Md  a  irilJ,  wrt9tth«i*t^ffV  weft*  Uk*\ 
miiiiblT<alt3ilated<tl>«Jbtaifi  the  objet'i  fli^y  hud 'ln"vli*w,  ^yith  th^ 
least  pogMblQ"dliintt^  trtiiiin^tmteiif^s  bifUidr  anyfe^i^riehkngef 
must  necessarily  affiJcti     TJieh- ^^iteprift  ^jii,  if^lwrterit  it  'bf-,  ttmt 
they  were  jastiliEblo  100' iiofdnglothebry^sjind  wore  nf4t>ti'if¥firrM 
bv  what  see  me*  I  tn  be  logieal  contradictitJiMifwhiehdainaire^l't'hpm  I 
ID  argum^Qt,  thougli  they  did  not  kiutler  tiiem  in  praeticje,     Tlie 
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reiuUtwas-dnutUity  wweldiffictiltitopasIS,  aiidthi^t  k'e  often  stoned 
tDi^onceai  hy  his  disKteritytas  *^  ddskter  tbc:esbeBti»L  unwwdnws 
o^  /  his"  doctriinds^  ■  <  But  whdn.  Hiey  wtve  <&iiiji  paasedi  ithty  woriud 
(rt^rjnimllj )  1  Or/di  kdndiii  not  9iHiceed>  lin  pttniiig^  th«m^ Ahe  znit^ 
ekiriaffttof  later  ^ireittuier^  in  th^sanlexr^gian  coafaiesvs  tivwf 
tfaiil they »lsdled< precisely  ioi  prftportion  as*  they  idisitegiiddoELcke 
i>eaconfl>Miioh  rhehad  laid  down.'  His  India  JBilLfwasdneiof  tbr 
iimppiflit 'invtanoes  of  this  aort  of  )pfosadoi sagacity.  ..:Fm a. InU, 
bei^g»>ttside  (the  atrooiousi  <partisanshipiiMiich  maxkti  tfafimami^ 
ilatiofi-'Kif 'th^' Commis^ionershipB^^ivas  isonnpiie  onUssjsteaEietic; 
Gofttiple^  tTOSScenteation  of  poTvier  and  patronage  in  a  ain^^le  «oflk^ 
bompl^to' independence  <i£:thei  changfing  capricea  of  the  Coma 
mad  thei'HoUsetof'Commqns,  ^ohcckedib^  a  periodioaL  liafaiiAty  ts 
iPaiiiam^itairf iMLperv^ionj  >  odmfained  >tor<niaike  a  >theori8t'a.|iesirct 
stntctup^.  /I  But  (the  storm  lefiiiealdlity  with  whach  its  aj^qieahnot 
'WAS  greeted  Gnafii^ieKtly  farelold<  the  'fetal  t'esistsnee  it  would  havt 
pttietically  met'with'ivhen  it  came*  into^  openaAaoii)  if  Lord  Tcfnple« 
•ninniKir^iB  hsd-  not  tripped  it  up  in!  the  Honsc  of  Lords^  Pitts 
bill  was  in  all  points  the  very  reverse.  It  was  a  double  iQovBin- 
menti  9  *  and •  double  Govevnmenta  ave  generaUy  ifownd  to-  be  >wtak. 
U  pffofessed  to  penrect  the-nrisgovernmenti  of/the'  East  India  Ona* 
Ipany;  and  yetat^l^ftiall  the  dctsfila  of^administiation  into.ivhich 
'ihisgovornikient moally  finds •  its  way ei theirdiaponl..  I ti pnilessod 
to  cleave  inviolate  thb  privil^es  of  the  East  Indian  Compray ;  and 
yet 'in  •some  of  the  niost  momentous  qnMtioiis)ofi!poUcy  ijl<sapep- 
seded  the  Compsiny  altogetheiV'  nits)  whofei  niotsTie  powsF  >ams  ik^ 
highly  I  artificial  ^oontiivance^  >  we  imaj'  sayt  ^ho  >  Action^  to£  ftba  JSeont 
Commineetxnot'.a  fictsdn*  diatfhad  epraof^tttphmitbe  lapss'of 
agea '  frem  •  the  deqay  pf  •  old'  poitners  and '  '*iiik  gro witL  of  new^  j  but 
tone  wihifch  «iraa<firesh)yaisld  elaborately  eoivtruotad 'by  anr  Act  of  Psp- 
lisfment/'  '¥et«die'«^ctem/  whioh  he  pmj^tedfSiteve^edibeycal 
4IlU  kopeii'bti^ondudted  the  government  of  India  wkh  glofTimd 
isnieaesGr  1  thramgh^  axiany  >  a  >  <76nqaest  -  arid*  many  «^  oit^iUaingk  •  vfiaik 
&Brniiibr^4ia»half  afoentury«  Ita  (complicated <atr«otuie  mnde^i^ 
•iM»<ilnib^'8]0W>and'  oumbMiS';  ••  bntithe-  aecret  of 'its  .anccess  mu 
<that  >il]  wqrked  (absolutely  wathoml  Ariction^  A t  tlie  oost  of  logsosl 
ttiUiplieity  it  Gonoiliated  all-inteveftts  and  disarmed'  aU'jealcniska 
The  same  practical  good  sense,  and  the  same  ooMttmpt  for  -  Ap 
x^j>roai;h'4of  anbnialyv  'wene  displayed,  though  on  a  smllef  scale, 
in  the'^nfoaB^/'Hegenoy  -BilL  The^diffieitHy  was  an  «socp 
itdona)  one;  and^-r^uited'  an  exceptional  remedy.  It  lay  ittdw 
-yo^tby  thonghtlessnesa,  and  friendships  of  the  Prince  of  Walca 
It  wais  almost  a  matter  of  certainty,  fi-om  the  beaxing  he  sod 
iiis  iadvisefs  bad  adeptod^  thttt  if  he  had  'acceded.to-.tbo-TO'^iiil 
pow^r  in  January,  1789,  he  would  have  reversed   the  whole 
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dLiihhk  Lfather^d  ipoHjo^^  fiotided  the  tloitse  of'  JWisi-mtliMMf 
owui  rrcatufiis,  and  di3»tril>at<xi  life  uHtces  aud  peDsiocyt<  ain«»a}^ 
tliom  with  Tio  q>^irig  liaiul  f  SCI  tliat  wkan  hU  ^th^r  t^iHiilned 
tl^  k  rein^  "two  moi)tli$  afterwards  he  itvould  bare  '  returned  to 
power  with  an  ovfirljurdened  CitU  Li&t  nnd  iiu  iutrictahk 
House  ol  L  LoTck,  Oa  tbe  otber  bant]^  uo  mie^  wW  m^dicd 
well'  to  tlie  ompbe  Cfaiild  hii% e  wi&heil  tu  iolTust  iUiStflliipa  ia  a 
cautimi  liine  to  a  Comicil  of  Regency.  Pitt  to<jk  a  cxiunie  betwtxai 
tbe  iwov  iTivin^  to  dia  Prijicc  only  a  limited  puitiou  of  th«  i^g«l 
powev,  hut  allowing  him  to  ex^ciie  tliat  [lortion  MitUout  restralnlu 
It  >iras  the  oidy  course  vrluc}!  was  pmctic^d]  v  iial&  ;  asul  lio  it  waf? 
jsdjB^  to  be  hy  tbo  ufitiuDv  ^vhi^li  throughoui  tlieidebtilus  auppprCad 
iPitt  n^itb  eathttsiaim.  Biit  it  was  ^ually  tvident  tlmt  he  wai 
er«tiitiag  an  officer  uiiknown  ta  the  Bjritish  Cori«titiitioDf--a  sent  df 
iialJkking,  with  all  a  Hi^'s  irr^&ponaibility  and  rank,  but  only 
kiJi  a  kind's  ]H)w&r,  A  If^^  seUVreliant  Jinkn  tlian  Pitt,  \n  one 
moiie  under  the  dunuxiitAn  i>f  tLeury,  would  iia re.  shrujtk  fri^in  thf 
aoomaly  of  such  a  step,  and  still nbofelrom  the  diHiLnhy  «»f  d^^ 
fendiug'it  in  (lobate.  i. 

4*  The  sani«  peculiar  tact  m  doaling  with  die  feeJin(pt  and  prfe- 
jiidi(>e«  of  tho|i6  on  whom  ids  measures  were  toi  operate  mlj|:ht  hb 
tl^ctMl,  if  our  romaini  ng"  spiee  per  nutted  uj  to  do  it,  Ui  ni05t  af' 
tlie  bunefitial  ktgiblntion  by  which  die  peace lul  half  of  his 
adaiituiali^tioo  waft  tlistin^ukhed^  WitMn  tho  limits  of  thcgrciaC 
^Mmapli^  of  the  Gcmstitutioii,  he  always  preferred  to  saciiiice 
aary  amount  (if  theory  radicT  than  make  tor  hi«  proposals  n  single 
iMedlf-d»,eueniy^>  But  perhaps  it  wa»  in  the  mtnisiurcs  whidi  he 
Kras  not  allowed, to  pass  ithat  tlus  tendency  was  most  atrikin^ly 
displayied*  In.vhi^  Ilcfotrm  Bdl,  and  his  prapoEftb  for  Cat  Uo  He 
T^ikU  mofuyi  of  his  adtidrors  hav<?  eV'^D  tlMNUi^ht  that  ho  went  im^ 
^  in  diisdtrecticut  But  ^till  this  very  «xc9tsabi>WA$lii>w  deeply 
kxiulod  m  his  miml  was  that  tenderiiesslbil'  minorities  which 
Miitttaleinbert  has  eulof^ized  a^  the  saivation  t>f  our  constitutional 
$f^^am^  U  Beems  an  oUviom  poHtkal  truism  tlmt  a  ^ront  4hflu^f\ 
wurerer  right  in  itself,  is  muoh  less  likely  to  be  cjinietl  Out  swc^ 
beieiullr  il  a  lai]p;e.  number  of  pef«un»  are  Joft  wlioso  pMjudki*^! 
iimita  them  td  hamper  it^  There  was  no  truth  of  whid^  Pitt 
liias  more  f^o&x'mtmL  i  ,.  -  i 

tlla  respett  to  the  qu«istioa  of  Catholic h^reliefn there  were  di£>- 
4|ilties  on  both  side^.     Mr*  Pitt,  as  is  well  katiwuy  ]>ro posed  to 
|Hiypi  some  measure  for  thi^  payment  uf  the  Irish  prieAthixHl,  at 
same  rooin«?!iit  that  he  admitted  thdLr  nominees  to  sit  in  Par- 
ent,     Undoubtcdiy  ht*  saw  the  real  danj^er  of  Kmaneipaticjo. 
It  was  a  pro]ioaal  in  efiect  to  admit  to  the, -councils  of  the  nation 

!Ud##  J?  Jl   u^iij*  LUiiH^f     *lL   /^CiiX  ^i\sMllik\,   m      tlios^ 
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those  who  thought,  spoke,  and  acted  as  the  subjects  of  a  foreign 
and  a  distant  Prince.  Such  a  description  was  said  in  that  day  to  be 
a  slander ;  but  we  in  our  own  day  know  by  bitter  experience  that  it 
is  true.  Mr.  Pitt  foresaw  and  wished  to  avert  the  dangers  of 
'  independent  opposition.'-  He  judged  that  the  concession  must  be 
made;  but  ;fae  wished  to  strip  it  of  its  terrors,  by  convertin|c 
those  who  were  to  have  the  nomination  to  so  many  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment'from  subjects  of  the  Pope  into  subjects  of  the  King.  And 
he  wisely  conceived  that  <the  shortci^t  and  simplest  plan  for  effect- 
ing that  object  was  a  grant  front-  the  English  Treasury.  *  But  the 
problem  was  !in  truth  insoluble^  '  Toi frame  an  acceptable  solution 
of  this  great  and  perplexing  difficulty  was  in  thet  nature  of  things 
impracticable.v  kver3^hing  that 'would  hmre  eon  verted  the  Irish 
into  loyal  >  subject^  I  won  Id  havn'  alienated  the  religious  feelings  of 
^e  Eiigliafa.  Matters  had' cone  to  tha^  pass^nhatit  was  a*ohoice 
on  whichi  side  of  the^waiter  tMi-e:  ^oukl  be '  disloyalty;   The  cure  of 

.  the  chronic/  dibcbntbati  had  'beoome'  hopeless,  >becEnise  whatever 
was  anemoUioittto  on^  coikiiiry  waDan  irritant  to^  die  other. 
Amohg  the  Irish  Roman  CaiUbfldibs  themselves,  as  weitoiun  ftt>m 
the  Diaries  andCorn^spofbdshceibf  iK^i^'Gcdehestef*-'*^^  publica- 
tioD  to'whicl^.a»'DelaSting)ediMBy  te  a .lai^ii  period  tban'toat  with 
which  weaceinoiv*  deatingf:wel«lc^  not'fa^e  /allot  the  ^notice  to 
•  which' its>iraJM)rtaned. entitles it-^^^the  ^tatbf'Of  fceling  '\%ty  soon 
aften;l)ecame  «zch>^atfnb  such-1Ejreasnryi^nuit)#ottld-  faaVe  been 
accepted.       i^  . .-    i   »•  '     «•'    i*<'I.'.»'»i»j  imi  >•»    Mtlt     ,  ►!    *ti 

Of  Pitti's  cfattraoter,not  as  a-stetesnlaiK  but  leUarmanvtbtee  volumes 
will  leave>a>  verylpkasast  in:ift3re^8ioi]Li'><fit<liai>beefi  too  tilu^  the 
.fashion  tbixe^Sfld  him  either asal blue^boik'iHi tmt> legs^'in  whom 
facts  and f figures. hod  isn]othdl9d(cillifattDiaw>paMion^>or<4^tee  ass 
joylcse^  loveles^  mdsaiithixqie^  thi^tiiioamation  of  qrare  and  unmixed 
ambijti'dn.  It  is  im^ipssible  that  any  bneHsaftrtvetaili  either  b^'  these 
impressionstCoi'isfug'frDm  w  peni8aliof)d^ord<Staiibop»'«i  volnmes. 
WiU]Gt!farcefs<diar^,  and  "the  letters  wlnei9i)Lord£tanho]id  prints  lor 

.  the  Aralr  timey  show  thivtitfaer^wasi  nothing  adproat^njlc^td  sutleo- 
ncss  lin  his)  dikposition.  >  TheM  ii^  hot  a  blaUc'lhdught  of  moody 
word  ^  thccft^/roni  the. first  ,^, the  last^^  He.  w^.  tij|ed,  spite  of 
his  success,  by  seyere  disapppintj;nentSt,botl4:i^.hoQie  and  atnToad. 
The  Opposition  li|^ra«^  him  with  an  .unstmipiulQuimesa  of  tactics, 
of  which  even  we^  who  hayeaeen  some  bmllianttdisplaya'.in  that 
style,  cannot  form  an  idea;  and  his  ooHeagae  Thurlow  treated 
him  with  a  mixture  of  insolenee  and  pevfidy  compared  to  which 
open  opposition  was  a  luxury.     Most  of  the  darling  schemes  of 
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his  life  were  foiled  b}^,tli^  Finnrcliy  of  Ircktid  and  France;  And, 
to  mnkt'  all  tiiuiD)mtice*,  worse,  tlie  i^out  appears  fnim  Ids  letters 
to  Lave,  Uetm  a  vtny  ifi^fjueRt  visj^Ct-  Ami  vet  not  a  irord  ap- 
proacljing  to  impntieiicc  eVer  r\|*prarft  iu  ant  one  of  diem.  The 
tone  wliiek  prevails  ihcongWut  tUem  is  tlial  i}i^,n  t cheerful,  con- 
ten  twd ,  *|met  qm n ,  w  i  Ui!  %v  1  lu  in  the  *  r  worl  d  t  i^  jro  in  g  er  enl  j*  '^ '  I  n 
piint  of  m  aiw  im  thch  moat  ■  st  lik  i ii jf  i  ft*a tu  fp  is  the  ir  f«  tremt-  oc|  ila- 
nimityijiuTtieiie  is  do- thice.  of  dnprrailon-ati  iiis  first  defeat  at 
CaKiU>riiil^^,  or-of  angct^  at  tbe  <  iatti^Lie .  Iwtircli  drore  ibim  and 
Lord.Shelburiie  out  ^f .  ijilice  eftctr  tbo  fpeivciv  Tliere  is  nu  trace 
(>f  ,Q2( u I ta tiun ';s.t  tiiG*  ma4i vxil ) ou a  ^ti ^^ oia  odf  hi f  i  eaidy >  apecclit»,i  or 
all ,  1 1 i s  < > wii  iin imm 1 1  f^led  pc>pnlatil^  in  1 1 7 isijL  < ,  He^  &cmounct?s  his 
vi^'loifU's !  liver  tb«  CoAlitiriD*  in  the  miilr  rnimipassibnedtone  in 
wb^ctl^j  he  ani^ount^es , tkalt  h^ih^. beeai I  tii '  die/ Diicbe«»^  of  liol ton^s. 
T]ltjlt^  live.  OfitKr  ofithtj^^  pnlfeasicaoKiiifluitlilibretitfe  tf)ij|t^iKl  ur  evil 
l4>rt4iucvdWhjeii  iMilie  llhf'Olstel^dfi;  tkilTQ  mint  ivcnrtl  iiidiibatinf|r  the 
«>xi2it€t»eo olrVan>ufq4jlifi|Ci(>^  tbci^siibjectaiiftirbtub ho  writsst^' except 
tllftt  otrH  calm  iCOiiipW£-efii.-y.  / -Whai  idm  lf;tt0rs<  appeary  a^s  they 
iH'Ca^iMi  1  iv  do^  by  the  ^idt  of  letteri  from  fiomo  uiik  of  j the  ciii- 
1  en ipiet  wluryf c^q- ^tuild i 0^  •  Uy ! h i m  i fi  tihe  ;f^ |^t^  t lie i c i mtmstl  show* J 
boW'Mjrlean  int#^r?*'fil  thche  was  bft'Wi:iL^ii  Pitt*  ii^trncti^'Ci  eidm- 
nois^ifind  tUc  sdi-t:*iotrbb,Mf  u*tlinaiy  men.  H(S'vela».nc«  appeftrs 
tw ,  have  I >ftf  u  tl i^  f  m u li  oJ^  lib  c^msei ons  i  rffbirtit  i .  H e  i-sitho r  w vi ft*3 
nil  if  h«H  bjitliiUiiiibnbi^if^^i'^^i^linj^  ianiirdagciia^  an^  unsuitable 
veliich*  for  the  comuiunicatic^n  of  feelings,  iim]  wimlti  have 
reoc^UKls'  itiitui  iiinyr.  nlJ  mikJii^  ^  ^  timm.  as  an  impertinenDe:  i  TLven . 
wbeii^bf^ 'fc$i  ivr«'i<tj;l{i  ibpcakwf  t^em,  laa  oiiithe  ocGasionloit^  the! 
donthiiif.'iii^  >>0Uii|fi'ui<briitKBlv' he.doRsiiae  msi  stifl  undi  laboun'd 
at^le^^^liiifh  ;fbiiw«i;b>KV  tiiudi!^i^d!bTt  co§t  him,  His^flrlef  appeal^  1 
t4^h^^fi  tiOfai/wia|yraiiic»riJ-rjbuiSfthitTlai^pm(Gf©  i^  hti  e^tewM^j 

it] mcAfbtja^  lit  hi MQici  itaken>  from  ifhi!  "^  Gc»zip|ote  ietlei JWrite^.^ 
1  f iHiJi  ^  manndrs  tewe  .been  ocnsi^^tnl m nsi ' ' mtiij  aretiried ^ i rctefved, 
HimI  sullo^,'  ,  ( (The  adctisatiffa  i  hmai  bbeh.  i  suiiictrntlr  »*dnted  by 
.  LOnl  \V<^|]esfli^y^  lAfho  sjxikisifroae/closdandiintiiiiataifleqtetiltance 
in  a  letter  EHldressi^l  td  the  latu  M frCTrokerrinf  1^36(^0.1 114)  :-h- 

^'His  til^hiiei'ri  w(A'fe  pdrfcbtl^\>lkhi,^^4tli^fA  any  afictiilitfiJWit  h© 
sfienJed  utterly ' -rtk icmirt^VAi^' of  hi J^o'H-n  Miperiority,  and  tniich  m^ 
diijmBod  lo  listen  t^iffi  to  lailk.  lit*  novt'i? 'b«rti%yocl  rmy  efymptom' of 
aHxiotyio  *«8nrp:tbfi  ikid  or  ta  dt^pkiy  luB  lyvni  poniem,  but  rather 
iBoUnod  i.i>  driits^  ioi'th  *4htr&jaud  to  tiiko  mepDly  an  eixnal  Bhajoin  the 
genemi  (^oiivijr^iaiij :  tlv^,  ib^  ]dtuiged  heudloBilj  iobo  the  mirth  nf 
the  hcmr  with  qg  othtir  &ikro  titan  to  proinrvote  tbo  geueml  good  hinnour 

and  happincag  of  tho  company He  was  endowed  beyond  any 

man  of  the  time  whom,  ^l  knew  ivith  a  gay  heart  and  a  social  flpirit/ 

The  volumes   befme   us  r<intain  a  bund  an  ee  of  similar  testi* 
monials.     The  club  at  Goostree^s,  of  which  be  waa  the  life  'a.\!A 
Vol.  109.— A^(?.  21S,  i  Y  «^- 
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.  ,    :  .-  <.vni  t«>  have  thoiijjht   him   siillon ;  ami 

■  .    -..  X  ;•.:  .:p  the  fnuj^inoiits  ol'his  opera-liat  out  of 

.-  .^  .»ie<li>ii,  he*  pn>LKii)ly  did  not  complain  oi 

^    '^•j^  -'*'  n*si*rvtHl.     Nor  was  this  ara'u'ty  the 

..    :.".:'.  >plrits.      Niiirtrvii  years  of  niWco  ciid 

>   •--•niT.'  says   Lord   Fitzh arris,    writ i lie  in 

i".i\i'ul   llwu   Pitt's   conversation.      His 

r.     \-    ■■   -:*.:i^i*  those  ol'  an  acroinplishcd   itllfT.* 

..    .     >      .'  iliarirt*  tliat  his  lieart  was  unaflertionatc 

_•  ..  ".v  .\  ii»r  liis  nieces,  tlic  earnest  and  tliouiriit- 

....*■  ui.ich  his  lett<TS  c<»iistantly  Ijrenthe,  his 

*    .  -ue.  and  interest  in  all  that  concerniKi  it, 

I  .■5^..-i  iiss4»rtion  tliat    'he  had  no  domestic 

»-i>   :    mere  otHcial   niarhine  uiiencuinlMn-i'tl 

^  I  ■a'  ;ji«itest  mistakes  he  committed  w<Te 

...  ..  1-.     llib  I'lvlinirs  misU'fl  liim  into  makiiiir 

^   ,     ..  :  wore   not  only   the  woi*st  that  lie  rvi»r 

^     -    »  .->"  which  it  was  jiossihle  fi»r  him  t4>  make 

-    I   i.v[:itiuent  of  his  brother,  l.oixl  (*hathani, 

...  ■    -I-  i|^jHuiitment  of  his  tutor.  Dr.  Pretyman, 

;•.  >:  VlO  only  hotter  in  which  he  departs  lor 

^     .  .     vi  calmness  is  tliat  in  whidi  he  implores 

^  Uavo  the   ^3ini^try  on  account  of  the 

V  :->  -.i  t»^'  Duke  of  I\irtland,  who  had  just 

*  ~  ^'  u>.".  on  which  his  self- ptissession  deserted 

^     ^      .   V  .•■•.v.nons  was  when  his  old  friend,  Li>rd 

.  .  tiiu-    v'^  the  House  for  culpable  laxity  in  bis 

,.  -   •.  -c^siey  : — 

^.i  .   «•  ^4  Lord  Fitzh  arris,  *  that  an  aidinj^  cnufw 

,^.       i:c  ic.*i  toiuknl  to  kshortcin  his  existence,  vtm 

^*,.;s«.'.i;:i!r*  Agiiinst  hirt  ohl  friend   and  colleague 

^  %-.  -^«.^*.  vlo#o  to  Pitt  liimaelf,  tlic  night  wliou  \it 

***   ....  Kx*kt  r,  Ahbut,  after  looking  as  white  as  a 

V  •-  2*  uutes,  gave  the  casting  vote  against  us. 

^^    ^  ..^  l.::!o  oockwl  hat  thiit  ho  was  in  the  habit 

«^,^  .      r  :>,   cvi'iiing,  and  jammed  it  doeidy  ovir 

]  ^     '        "  ^  -   ."•  s»^  the  ttm-R  trickling  d<mii  his  chctkN. 

'i  -—     -      *        .     .-  -^  -.  stiv'h  RS  Cf>lnuel  Wiirdlo  (of  notorious 

,>j  ^    -.   •-■*         ..^  ^,,  -how  Billy  hn.ked  after  it."     A  fcr 

jji  -       '   .^,»-    •   '"'*'^  •"ith  mvRolf,  locked  their  aiins  togi-»- 

]  j.  -^     ^'     v.^    .  t  i ,cb  he  moved.  I  Ixdievc  inier.nscionsl y, 

^^~  ^   ...  iii^c  :lie   Cohmel  nor  his  friends  could 

"!'•  -^  \    .,..w.'*  >  A;>/f  I?(ic>/.-,  1S05. 

"^  **  _^^  t^i;^  h  is  mi  slifrht  testimony  to  the 
i^fc^  '  ^  .^  *K  iM<Kic  character,  that  he  has  to  Ik* 
^.i^fc.***'    ^^  „^«i  ft*  these.      If  his  eager  detractors 

"^]J^*>il:        jv^^^cber  flaw,  they  would  not  have 
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busied  tbemselti^s  <^tk  thegi^oeB  of  •  iki0«  maoiner^  civ^\&  t^m*^ 
peratuDe'of  li|»  ^ihdtioiiBj  *  It  is  hot  cm  isstfes  so^  trIfliiig'tiiQt 
poster!^  uriU.  try  •&«  !grefeitnps8?Qf'  *ltie'  pilfct  that  wesrtheyttJ^  thirf 
st^rmj'MrTbeilapse  of^yeai^  onlj  brings- -oui' in' brighter  hils^ii 
tbd»grandeiu''Of  his  intellect  and  tjie  loftiness  *of  >hh  'tiydLraeterj 
In  the  coin Inined  g-eritknesi  and  fiunn^W  his  administration 
hd  Was  a  tjpal<  English  stktesnaianJ    No  man  wsls  >dV^r  ito  3'ieMi'ng 
without:  >faftini^  weak^  or  so  stem  without  bein^  obstii^ati^.     Ih 
ordonary 'times  he  followed  after  pfeace'  moner' anxiotisl!)^  thanl 
WtipoJe,  and  often  offended  his  friends  by  his  ^illihgriesstti^ 
eoinpromise  and  '  concede.     When  revohitionary^  pakslk)ns  MnA 
xttiaAetgentleneBs'hn^ssiye,  he  donld  be  a^  rigorous  as  Straflford  ok* 
asOrotn.'well;    As  a  }egisb)tx>r;  the  expeirientde  of  years  hasf  tciided 
tKorei  and  ooaore  to  confirm'  hiis:  wisdom.  <    M^st  of  the  evils  nttdet 
vihich'We  snfier  aore  evils  of 'which  he  Earned  "us;  and  wheni 
veihave  airerted  ot  softened  them,^itihas  been  by  remedies' <dC  hjs 
dsrising.  •  The<  policy,  both  at  homeland  abroad,  in  commerce 
axid<:i]i>  government,  wfaieh'all  parties* now  by  common  Consent 
rmrate,  fdliows  very  elosely  the  miiai^ims  which  he  laid  dbwn. 
Me.iwas' the  first  parliameHtafrystaleBman,  unless  ati^  eiception 
be  mbde  in  faTOur  of  his  fiither,  who  r^esented  not  a  settionj 
bnlihewholeof  Engiand-^^n^narchical,  aristocratic,  amcu-lttira); 
oammennaL     The  King  justly   prized  him,  as  his  wisesrt  and 
tniest  dkampioii'  •  The^  aristocracy,  ^fter  he  had  overthrown  the 
clique 'iwhich  had  domineered   a?er  them*  foi-  so  lone:,  rallied 
gmduaily  Tt)un4.  -hiis  •  stkndard.  -    The  country  gentlemen   long 
tMksted^him'aitdMflKpperfeonaition  of  loyal  and  patriotic  statesman- 
ship,  and  the  commercial  classes  clung  to  him  as  their  special 
{HwilectoiL  .  England  may  welt  cherish  his  fame,  and  look  upon 
hi*  greatness  ^Ith  an  interest  which  no  other  single  image  in 
nodefeln  political  history  can  claim.     Sh^  owes  it  to  him  that  she 
was^  TiescUiddl  irohi  the  deep  degradation  into  \thich  corruj^tlon 
kjti  imbedlity  had  plunged  her.     She  owes  to  him  {^e  polic^ 
"#liich,  planned  and  commenced  by  him,  and  perl^ecteJ  by  .lap 
disciples,  placed  her  on  a  pinnacle  of  greatness  wKich  i?o  modp^ 
nation  had  attained  before.      But   she  owes  to ,  him  a   gri^s^^ 
benefit  than  all   these — an  exs^mple  of  pure  and  self*deQ(yiQg 
psitriotism,  and  the  elevation  of.  public  feding  -which   it>  has 
worked*.    If  corruption  has  been  driten  fiEt>m<dur  poBtics  alto^ 
gether, — if  faction  is  being  daily  more  discredited,^^f  dur  public 
men,  even  the  worst  of  them;  are  more  patriotic  in  their  bondiict 
than  the  statesmen  6f  the  Coalition, — th^se  result  are  in  no  small 
degree   due  to  the  spectacle   with   whieh   Pitt's   long- career 
familiarized  the  nation's  eye$y  of  atoinless  purity  and  lofty  ibr- 
getfulnesft  of  self. 
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i  e  oi  liis  an  ; 
'J  tilt'   mi'-rLi.  !_ 

x^<n|ii!i^jlhkK  to 
t  fortlv  Ml  Ifcidpl, 

new  tikes j'  aWd   nf  tim  t^tr^i^liiiitiaii 
Govenimerii  rhi^hi  thake.   ^In  anotWr 
ii    lie  ailvaii  tsroposaF  b">  tuakt*  f*  '«'?i*if  #*hati^o   in  tilt* 

curronr}  of  Inilia,  bv   means  iif  refy  ex tf  of  pn|KT- 

1^1  ( Wn^y ,  Of  I  '  a '  ifiiaiBi  I  the   prmeipLes  and  da  c  r  U  b  c-  set 

forth  at  great  length, 

'  Whlf<^  tfefesi^  ^efj^Wy  Object*;  thiii  fewsught  forwatd  by  Ms. 
Wllsoii,  #ipre  itill  fjcfoti^  the  CbtiiKl^  ami  he  was  devotedlf 
ijr^iiin§^  bishoriourabit''  ciirt'er^  a  moita!  dtiettse,  perhaps  iaus<*il— 
without  doubt  forwarded— by  his  incessant  and  aimous  labcmrs 
awl  by  dimate,  stealthily  and  rapidly  overcame  him,  and  clo^ 
biM  life.      We  are  not  unmindful  of  hit  merits  or  untouched  br 

hij 


spcech    he  adi 
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liis  fate.    But  the  pubHe  interetts  demaHd  t^at  tlip  iTteasifi^s.'wliich 
he  proposed,  and*  the  reasonings.  aDd«pecaJ^ti<Ms  yw^k^^^ba^ad- 
vanced  in  suppbrt  ortheitty'^should/te'implMktiaUy  ^i^kidM 
is  very  generally  understood  that  he  virtually ;;oar^ie^^wi^l^^^m 
to  India  a  singular  and  special  htrthoiil^jr'^IseQtadf  <olA^i'^<tte>t  of 
the  Governoi^Geitf rab'hiwiselij  >thafi\he\  thttftv\in'«fife^|<vH^pw§mled 
as  to 'their  hi^st>dittt^^ '^dXlobah  affiotoiVfof'i^i«6^^t^ 
he  w^  chaneg^  with^'^i^  esttatnrdinai'i^  trilst  ia^i^s^ucunc^ ,  of 
a  belief  that^'he  w^^^h.>a)de|itsMlhvih\ftotaet^l\^1ll4l«i6^t^ 
and^in  the  >)^t\:&avMiced  <k)eAtiiie8\\(tfi^  «c;i^^e. 

Hence,  ,a  peculiar  •ftoiix)rtantev\  .kltj^oheR  \<ii^s\hi§V 
to  thos^  sj^e^ch^' iA'>>\^hiidi'>lic^viBiil>n^  his  vsa^(i^ui[^Vian(l 

which  have  recdJr^t^^'kfaUdh  t<ec(hkme?i3ati9iif»£in()tbis.J9((^V9i)tl^ 
well  i^^  La  Ijulla*, 
the  m(j|^  Liupeija^iy 
exa»int;tl,  but  su<?ij.e^ii^|i        ^ 

which. ri)nl;e^I^^U!t^.>f^^^4^J^i^..    i,^±\     ^    .-MrL    ^     fl. 

.     Iti^iU  lie  iQc^iy^iijqii^, ,  tQ  i^gui  wi^^         6^^tdc^fi[i!(ir^^Uf  1/|i 

-iflMtt f or ^ i n trodu^ j ng , p^p<^r-jn o^e^  Jar^t y  i nto  tti e  1  - ii in » t i Ir yl' ^  ' ^ ^ 

.  ' Jtis  rights  1*1  J ^<^x^^?,t«,  premise  that i  me  luea  y\i  f;ikiijg"\dirii!* 

measure  Qf  tliU   ^iud  cl|a  n^t  originate  ivJit  Mr-  Wijsotil'l' R 

had  «lt€fuly  been  .^  ^ulijcf  t  ,o|".  discussion  in  Iiidin  and,  iiilEnglAtm, 

jafid  t)fiWiiiio,IQ9^ijfiSp(^^dppc^  pctwctn  |lli^  locfar  ffovtriifcncirif  imu 

thfe  -  Iiid ifin  a ut] ipi^ f i^ ^  i  in  thi s  ti<*ii Dtry **  ^  '  ^ Tliat  c^rf^iptihU 6nctj 


-rfliic|4  r<>£  flarifo^i^r  ^^pq^j^a  ,^t  ^^  tfii^,  but ^  also  ^css  iar^uiiii/  ^tld 

loM  inoi^riBC t,  tl^aji  tlposc  put  forth  by'  "Nlr.  Wil^li, '  ^  ^      ,    '    '    ^  * 

:  -VKenshail.KvWfQi^  »>ur  rcaclt^rs^  ii^^r.^AViIso^^^^^  ^^^fc, 

iXS^tmiX  ptOplMiUiin;*  whicli  he  prufess^dty  makes  'H^o,  msis  jfif^  Tils 

sl]hem&  of,  diurrvucy,  ^d  wUicli  he  lays  down  as  ful t^  y^pbrisTim 

spTinci]>les.iUI  poUtipaL  .^^jqonoi^y,  a  Tn-aiich  of  s^*r(ifative  tiioW- 

.mgfe  which  Ijp  ^ic(iev^,  tt^  Ji^iive  reafheii  ^'very  atlVaiic^  if^^^' 

>He  Gnutnarati^s  Jqu^  cofj.dUion^  as  reouisite  in  Order  io  xifHHer 

paper  il  ^afa  ar^d  usoft^l  substitute  for  coin:-T-  '!'  '  '^      >     a  » »><|^ 

*^*^  ...         ,'  ■  '  '"      "    -i3"'-'.'i3     ^^i    .i.lJmI    III   #-igr,,n)* 

'  ''  <'Kii//ttLe^pitf|[»e^  t^tsi'hb  ideoith^  tbo 

coin  it  represents.  .i[f:in-l  tj  ...^  :,,  ,     ,, 

*  Seconilyj  tot  b^fideBinkaliitftvqlii^  jilt  §^o\^  b&,44^^i9^'^  V^  j^Pf  ^^^ 
with  the  cahvwhichlM/di^Up^  hy  }p^  use^  jso  ttif^  i^^.p^yinf^  oiS  fiict, 
tile>Illixed'OUIreIlcyx^,|a^t^^^^]Ld,cpi^  w^pj^d^l^fe  of|  the  same  amount  as 
if  it  were  wholly  of  coin._  .  ' 

*  Thirdly^  all  the  laws  which  would  defonhino  variationB  in  the 

quantity 
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^ontity.  bf  <<MJa  in.  >€Srciilati4«i  from  tit&e  tiD  liimo,  shonld  applj 
^vMy.Uf  A  inuLxed  cmviBiim  ot.cQiB.and  p«peii)  .th«^  ktie^^act .being 
aq^ft^t^lk^^  the.pwari^fiyD'Wi  pnJj.a  fi?Afttit»tV}n  qJ  » .pwtipn;  of  the 
coin  which  would  otherwise^.l^e^yeqi^i^Qd.,,..  ,..-,,,.,  lm  -mjj  ..♦  ,m 
.  *,  Fou^t7\ljf^i^  qrd^r  tl\at  p^per .  should  perforD^  ajl  thg  foj^p^^q^  of 
coiiL'it  18  essefitia|l  Inat  it  should  bo  a  legal  tender  tor  airpajin.cntSy 
except  by' the  issuers,  by  whom  'it  should  be  convertible  into  flbo  coin 
it  tepresenty,  jtt  tli^'^ll  and  on:  the  dcriiand'.o^'the 'holder/  ''  ''^'  '' 

-!  Mr.  WilBWi/fl.lso,sa.ys.j™.  ...•.  ,  .   ...     »  ,.,  .„...|    <!  hw 

'  •«!  It  tdlvf  bd'  ikid  down  M  arule  to  be'i^friisdy^bbaerted,  iiintif  not^ 
flvetoobe-'ibaddia/degBd  (tender-mtiiovt'ttntf  nftk  of  their  abuser  :i«ii4 
ocmdaiiQDKareiarequiflitB'S-— '-:.••..,  .  '.    .     r- ,i       ii  :•.,  .  .")'>7«- 

> ./  iFiiaali^  itbatta  j^i^tmsioQ  sboylclbo  BtricUyiTnwmtftined  fon  A«iiffi<ii«t 
met^<^.  TQ^fim  ^  ^Q<W^  tbfl  imn^^tei  Q9A?^hilitj  of  the  w^m  at 
all  times.  ,  .  i,  •  i    * 

'  Secondly,  that  there  shall  be  absoh^  ultiir\^te  s^curi^  ^o^^^tbe 
payment  of  the  notes.' 

,,  .fUpQ^diese  dpctrincs  we  sbaU  qffex  soxne  r^omarks  io  t^^tPoucse 
dl  tbia<faftj^k>.  Meanwhile  W;e  pdroeeed  to  state  th^  ajrraogfriAeatp 
by  which  Mt.  WiJson  propoaed  to  carry  his  Yiews  iatoefToct. 

A  Board  of  Commissioners  was  4a  be  foirmed  at  Calcntta^ 
"^hose  dTrlies  were  to  be  strictly  defined  by  an  Act  of  tbe  local 
legislature,  orer  whom  the  GoverJiment  was  to  have  no  powet 
except  witiiin  the  litnits  of  the  Act,  arid  who  i^puld  be  bound 
by  oath  to  obey  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  They  werte  to  be 
afypointed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Conncil',  bit  were  ncit  to 
be  removable  except  by  the  Secretary  of  Stite'ftijt  India.  TiMre 
were  to  be  similar  boards  at  Madms  and  Bombay  ;•  felMl  ctuY^noy 
circles  of  convenient  feize^  each  mider  a  Deput^r^onMniysioiMr^ 
wete  toi>e  formed  throughout  tht^  three  Pr^didencks,  and  sup- 
plied with  notes  from  Calcutta,  These  Commissioned'  mid  1>»- 
puty-ComraiBsimtets  were  to  receive  silver  coin  or*  bnfUim  ill*  ex- 
•Ahhge  for'niot^tr.  '.The  notes  were  to  be  in  the  first  instancer  for 
)fift^;  t^n^  twenty,  fifty,  one  hundred,  five  hundred,  aad  one  thouMild 
•t^^fees';"*ttd  tne  subsequent  issue  of  notes  for  less  Aan  five 
'rii}^e>d^  wi^  'c;(mtemplafed.  Th<»y  wem  to  be  a  ^  legal  tetidtfr 
^l^^^t^h^re  throughoQt  India,  as  wellby  and  to  the  'GoTernm«t|t 
•fcrffldttri'  as  between  private  persons  i  witli  this  qualification,  how- 
ever, that  thenotefe  df  each  district  were  to  be  payable  in  coin,  on 
demand,  at  the-Ii^tie' Office  of  the  district,  and  that  th^- notes  of 
all  thcdisti'icts'w^re  to  be  similarly  payable  at  the  Issue  OfBee 
of  the  Presidency  'town. 

The'  Commissioners  were  at  all  times  to  retain  an  amount  of 
coin  bearing  such  a  proportion  to  fhe  notes  in  circulation  as 
should  from   time  to  time  be  determined  upon,  but  never  less 

than 
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th^a  onMliir<l^.andfi)r  the  remainderofdieir- issues  tfaeywevr 
to>  hold*  Gcrrelriiitietit  Securities,  so  that  the  Issue  Department 
crhdUid'  nlifB^B  be  posste^ed  of  silver  and  public  securities  toge- 
ther to  the  full  extent  of  the  notes  issued. ' 

As  soon  as  the  system  was  well  introduced,  ja  portion  of  the 
idlver  obtained  for  notes  at  any  branch  office  of  issue  would  be 
forwarded  to  the  Chie£  Commissioner  in  Calcutta  tp  be  invested 
in  public  securities.  The  amount  of  such  remittances  of  coin 
would  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  branch,  and  wmild  be  av^l- 
Hkbte'  in;<9Me  of  need  for  the  use  of  the  branch.  The  only  other 
twisiness  which  the  branches  would  perform  would .  be  to  give 
orders  upon  other  branches  in  exchange  for  coin  or  notes  at  the 
established  rates  of  the  day.  These  oiders  would  be  adjusted  as 
between  the  different  bmnches  in  the  books  of  the  chief  office  in 
Calcutta. 

Mr.  Wilson  remarks  that, — 

*  By  maintaining  at  all  times  a  fixed  proportion  of  silver  to  the 
lOttount  of  netes  in  cirouktion,  and  convertible  puUie  securitieB  for 
Ob^  't«iUinid«r,  not  only  ie  the  immediatte  convertibility  of  any  probable 
porfeifon  of  the  notes  likely  to  be  presented  provided  for,  and  the 
jsltiaaate  payment  of  the  whole  e^eeiaUy  seouied,  but  a  natural  and 
Aelf*«oting  limit  is  placed  upon  the  amount  of  the  circulation,  a  limjiit 
which  would  expand  and  coniirsAt  according  to  the  wants  of  th^  com^ 
piuuity,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  a  purely  silver 
currency  would  dq.* 

This  self ^la^ting. limit  would,  according  to  his  views,  secure 

cmtstant  couformity  to  the  tliixd  of  his  four  requisite  *  conditions,' 

by  ptieyci^iig  t;he  ootqs  :&om  being  an  addition  to  the  currency, 

^od  fJiuwi;^  tliem  to  .be  only  a  substitute  for  a  portion  of  the  coin 

which  would  otherwise  be  required,  or,  as  he  has  expressed  it 

4d4e where,  ^for  the  silver  coins  which  they  displaced,' 

.y..U  appears  to  us  that  he  is  wrong  in  these  opipions.  , 

n,,i  Wea^re  unable  to  discover  in  the  measure  proposed  'a  natural 

i^nd  self-aqting  limit  to  the  amount  of  the  circuJatiop,  a  liinAt 

', which,  would  expand  and  contract  according  to  the  ;^ants  of  the 

•icvlMPamunity,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent,  a6  a 

jpo^ely  silver  currency  would  do,'  or,  we  may  add,  in  any  mawH^ 

•or  to  any  extmt.     Let  us  con&ider  what  are  the  main  features  qf 

,tbe  plan*     Paper-mcmey  which  is  to  be  convertible  at  the  places 

of  its  issue,  and  to  be  a  legal  tender  everywhere,  is  to  be  issued, 

without  any   limitation    provided    in    the   plan  but    what  is 

involved   in  requiring    that   for    all    such    paper-moneryr   there 

shall  be  held  by  the  issuers  coin  to  at  least  one-thifd  of  its 

amount  and  Government  Securities  corresponding  iu  amount  to 

.the  remainder.     We  s^y  limitation  provided  in  the  pljwi, .  What 

might 
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might  be  done  by  discretion,  or  what  by  imprudence,  in  the 
execution,  is  a  different  question ;  with  reference  to  which  we 
shall  here  only  observe  tnat  we  do  not  like  the  scheme  of  a 
Commission,  not  subject  in  any  way  to  the  control  or  direction  of 
the  Govemmnent  in  India^lliough  containing- among  its  members 
the  Masteoffdf  the  Mint  and  «arae  dtiier  servants  of  the  Govern- 
ment ^>  woiiMperium'in  imperiaov^c^  a  great  department,  in  which, 
notwithstanding  any  (attempt  wbidbu>mif|bt- foe  made  to  provide 
for  all  possilsle  £ontingenaies(bj'»laiiiAQt(Qf' the -Legislature,  and 
to  leave  noihingtitovdobciietibn,  nveigUty  state  >qttestions  full  of 
difBct^liy>ajuh4k£licdcy  «ig!kttstiUBn8e.t  :;><k*'  ,*. 
{  Now  sup|}pse  itbdtAe-Ci&miilisston^ lis ' 'Constituted,  and  that  it 
hasi&iBrudd  pajierinr  eicbhnge.lforftlireeiJcEores  of  isilvdr*  rupees 
received. /i<€)iiejcron^  ctfihe«oih>ixtiQ^ffae' retailed,  Uit,  according 
to  Mr:  Wilson's' <J]JaBy  it  wbi.cialreaianaj)ri  he 'expended  inthe  pur« 
chase  >of.  Govemmeiib  seeui0ittes,t>aaok)thtta  re^issned.  •<  Suppose 
that  thisds  dtine^.  >ln'pldceiof  theiiliiidebKGPores'of  coin  we*  have 
npw  in  cDurcblaftion  tUf^  ciofrtm^bi  ipafntaaonGy  and  two  crores 
of  silv)dr (rni^es^;  t6gb^]e]r fi^e I ciorts.M i { iNorsikecd/ the ( expansion 
end  hdre.*'-  Tke)twQ.  ctx>iteB-o£i  ni|>ees  rnBy!  ccone^back  and  'haVe 
the  samefprocess  Repeated  bxiiriken!»witIi>'fi:lik&''Fe^Qlt;,  andragaih 
and  ag^intthedlmiid6htid4'ii(Bd^8till>fiMrth€(Ddi0odi^  two-thirds 

re-issued  in '  buyiiig  - Garenimebfe  'j^ecurttles'  ^n.T'  roturn,  \  sdll '  to 
be  itifeajted  >in>ihb  saute  way.-  <  Theore !  ii^/noilimit;  that  'W0>.Tan  see 
-^^limk,  we>mesii,  pnyvqdfd'iit  ih&  pkuh^t^  Qaif<«icfiiig.lilnit^l to  use 
Mr.  'Wilson's  phrase^-^utttii  )we .  ihwveifth^<  )W]Uollinthrde  *  -crores  of 
coin^in  AtdsiSylkigeA^  witU)i8ii  cnnrcfi'idBGoyffnfmQiittlsecfUrities, 
and  haTRi  ini  cirdulation)  lin^ tihe  > 'piiaoe!  q6i the  "dnakB , bioies  ^^ooin 
nine  crores  of  papeiUnlone^ii  nJBiitixiihntheit^cAflBi^fifo/  HaUibiirthe 
8abstitittibil(iofM|ilapsTlif6lT)  eoilitiaai^  i»i)(4ihori'expdii5ioni>of''the 
cuitenay^i  Eis/ot  scemsttb)  iis^  duly/to  k  foiiiid|  under 'Mr«  Wilson's 
plan,  inia;stateio£'tfaiisg^  whseh^in  praetiite  WobUjtweddimitf  be 
unAttaiiisble^iy^thsi]^  toiapjiniaohaUb,  that  of 'hsving  got  all  the 
coin><in)^llho;cottdtryvkxQe^ti'wh8t  iwdiKld;  baldly  Suffice  for  very 
siiiaiU:i^|nymsnii^  intaiiresemvey  ^vd^  fadvibgrii^/liea  of  at  paper- 
moiiey^of'thrioe<its'a[t[iOiuit'in  cirdulation. 'r  ':  (    rr 

<Prudent  ma^agDmenttlmi^htyiio  tdati[}t,vprevent  soienormous 
an  expansions  Or  A  t4;hebk>  of  •afdii&oent  tiatttre- might  occur ;  for 
it  appears  -to .  ois  Qiat,(  witUiKit  ian  •  aj|)prtiach»'to :  that  extreme  state 
of  diings,  a  vetylnmsafe  degree*' of*  expansion  might  have  been 
reached;  that  the' inperiiiight  then,  perhaps  owing  immediately 
to  some  casual  alarm,  begin  to  be  mistrusted,  and  the  expansion 

*  A  cFore  of  rupees  may  be  said,  in  round  numbers,  to  be  equivalent  to  one 
million  sterling. 

be 
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be  checked  by  pressure  for  coin  at  the  places  of  issue.  Is  it  im- 
possible that  the  pressure  might  not  stop  till  all  the  coin  in 
reserve  was  re-issued,  nor  even  then,  but  go  on  attended  with 
calamitous  consequences  ? 

Mr.  Wilson's  doctrine  is  that,  by  the  introduction  of  a  large 
quantity  of  convertible  paper  into  the  circulation  of  India  in-  the 
way  proposed  by  him^  an*  equal  amuunt  of  coin  wonld  be  caused 
to  leave  that  circolatioot^  and  that,  consequently,  ^  the  mixed 
currency  of  notes  aal^d  coin  wottld<be  of.theifiame  amount  as  if  it 
were  wholly  of  coin.'  'We  are  f of  r-a"  different,  opinion.  We 
maintain  that,  supposing  a  very' extensive  intaroduction  of  paper- 
money  to'take  place  eidier  iinideniMr.'^' Wib^n's  plan,  as  pro- 
pounded by  him,  err<n3d«&'aiiy  plaai  whicfa^  maybe  substituted 
for  it,  it  wodd  hotim-oessaiti^fdlow^disrt^  the  quantity  of  coin 
in  India  would' ever  be  ^ry  considerably  less  than  if  the  papers 
money  had  not  been  kitiMuced4  add  we  think  it  probable  that, 
for  years  to  coine^it  WDtdd^ttitii)^  hot- be  less  at  all,  or'  be  less 
only  in>«i  quite  tmimpoKaiti:  degxve;)  ?V\^y  should  any  darge 
quantity<of  silviet  jieave^the-'circmlatioff  and  be  ^applied  to  .uses 
which,  in  contraoliBtinctiai  to^^thor  lise  aofr  it  as^iitoney,  are  by  Mr. 
Wilson  and  others' called^  ^TeprDftuctive? uses;?  tO/Such  uses  in 
Indici'-oRvtbe  liaaiciQg 'Cf)'iAe^Bas^>quantiti  for  the 

tables  of,ifingltsfo>  gentlemen:  at!id> floomamwts^ for  Jiative  women  ? 
Is  it  baDflUsey^as^MIV^Wilsoar^iellsvlsarf 'the  ^plaice  of  a  large 
quantity!  of  icoiak/'iseitig  ^t^eki  byt  die  paq^er,  that  coin  will  be 
set  finoft' and^ihustf (iboT'oii^ithe /wdntBvof  me-CD^  asi  to  money 
being  limitdd^iirhile^aJDr  ibe^otdiev  haaid,ras  Adkm  Sh|kh  long  ago 
told  the  wtnrid,  ikef^  3sf^nb)lhniltTtoilihe'demakid  ioi  .luxuries  and 

orkiaift^tSTl  ^  ^ISait  a|iiaibnrldeslna  ^  u»  a  delusion.  '• 

^  Colxsider  wfaat'enonhons  qnantities  of  6ilTtt];.i[ia\^  of  late  yx^ars 
been'.i'^oort^'ihiD'Ihdia;^  '^pwafcdi  flfffai^*ane  millions  ster- 
lings within  tUe'  last  i^niee'' years,!  sa^-  the  writen  of  an  article 
on  the  Gottpnf-tiade,  in  a.  late  naml}eF:of -tiie*^  Journal  of  the 
Royal  AstaAltf /Society,'  against  which  less.than  two  milKons  are 
to  be  set  off  as*  exported,  tea viag  thirtyHaine^  milKons  added  to 
what  was  before  in  thiS  ^ country;*  What  has  become  of  these 
thirty-nine'  millions  worth  of  sil vet?-  It  is  said  (and  we  see  no 
reason  to.  doubt  it)  that  neaiiy  the  whole  has  been  coined  into 
rupees,  imd  has  entered  into  the  circulation.  To  produce  what 
effect  ?  To  drive  out  other  rupees  and  to  send  them  to  *  repro- 
ductive uses '  ?  No,  but  to  expand  the  currency  and  raise  the 
prices  of  commodities,  especially  those  of  native  growth.  .  What 
then  has  given  admission  into  the  currency  of  India  to  so  large  a 
quantity  of  coin?  Is  it  that  a  scarcity  of  money  was  felt,  an 
insufficiency  in  amount  for  the  transactions  of  the  country,  and 

that, 
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that^in  .or<fer:>toi.«ttppljri  that  iMrant^,<bnUioii  'WaA,. imported  aod 
coiaeduinto  nipe^i?  >  CertftiQly.not  .  Tbo'.outniepa|ryTJ)efore!m 
eti^nfimi'  was  :ast  tuloquatoito  the.  butiiieaei.Qf  ,thfi  ■  ooiinti^iaaiif 
h^s  bben  »ino^  •  The  ia^U  in  the  value  cfiiaunMy,  ior>gea€ivai^8ie 
ot-i^ifies^cauacd  by  the  eocpimsiaii^  89  far  astit  is  t^kU^mouat-to 
an  iBereafle.ui.the  bulk  and  w«i^ht  of  the  mediittm  of  ejcimta^^ 
is  a. positive  inoonvenienoQ ;  and,  inaamuoh  as  it  banefita  scMne 
olaasea  (among  iwhieh^we  debtorB)'at  thai oort'of  otbera -(MftciiBdiny 
oreditCNrs),  is  aithii^  that,  if  Ait  wera  purpesely  efiecte^  woWld  b^ 
ain .  im}  uatioo^  -  The  cause  of  the  importation  /of  tbo  buUioa  is;  that 
itii8reqUiredi&>r  tik«i  adjuatment  of  the  balance  of  the.tnmaaer 
tionsj  politit:al  and  commeroialy  bHween  En^laaad  and  India* 
What'ba^  caused  it  tto  be  coined  and<  added  to  the  carfescj^  Mi 
that  the  quantity  of  silver  icui  which' tfieve  is  at  an)!  >  time  a  x^tiAy 
dbrnand  in.  India  foi  the  .purpose*  of  using  it  a$  a  mateniai  af 
mainufacture  ia  bat  vamallv. whereas  ^tho .quantity  that,  oaa  atithe 
mint,  price  be  easily,  and  at  ^Qnoe^  du^Hised  of  for « coinage*. le 
itnlimtted.  .  ..: 

-Now  conaider  that,  this  vait  addition  of.coiii  to  the  cunpenoy 
hila  been  made^  and  remains  in  it»  and  say  whether  it<amlld 
xe^seiiably.  be  expected  that  an  addition  of  t\v«elve  nxillim^  steiv* 
lin^  to  the  currency  made  by  issuing  notes  to  the  amMiot.of 
ei^teee  crrarea  of  rupees  (no  small  issue),  and  taking  six  cKti^res 
into,  reserve  in  the  issue  department,  would  cause  so  much  ae  this 
amaU  s^JXL  of  10,000  rupees  (1000/.)  to  Iteave;  the  curreney:  ifot 
*  reproductive  uses,'  or,  indeed,  to  leave  it  niieiU*  .  It  were  a  boM 
diing-  to  Jia^aid;  any  prediction  pretesding  tonpfeciaion  ,i(0  a 
matter  of  :thie>kind.  JBut  we  do  not  espeot  th^^issue?  ofQovfsni*- 
ment.  paperi-inoney  within  two  years  ito.  amount  to  nine>iCforo4<of 
rupees,  and  it  seems  likely  that  it  will  notsftml  a  singk  ounoeef 
ailver  iaito  '  reproductive  employment.'  // 

■<  I  We  will  not  raay  that  a  yeiry  larg«  issue  of  paper-money  'Ul 
Jndia  would  haVejQo  tendency  to  promote  the  practice  of  boant' 
Ang.*':..But^e  think  that  it  could  have  no  considecable  effect. in 
thatdidfeclion.  At  any  rate,  the  hoarding  of  mpeeis,  though  un^ 
,detti»Uy- pracitiaed  with, a  view  to  reproduction,  will  mot  byaa^^ 
tons  bfi  calleda  *  rejHtxliictive  use '  of  silver. 
/.  I  It  is. true  that  an  increase  of  the  currency,  whether  fa^  means  of 
coin  or  of  paper^'tends  .to  bring  about  such  a  change  of  pricea  as 
■natucally  opemtea  as  a  check  to  theimpmtation  of  bullion.  This» 
no  doi^bt,  is  thei.way  in*  which  the  importation  now  going  on 
so  japidly  will  >  b^  cbeoked^    But  it  ia  to  be  .rememboned  that 
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•  It  eerta^nly  ^nbuld  tiot  pat  sn  end  to  lioarding;  as  sbme  ot  Mr.  WOmoV 
adhenaits  iniagioc. 
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India,  an  extensive  continent, 'wkhoai'  miqes  of>rgold  or  >  silver, 
with  a  vast  population,  and  as  to  'weatth  though"  not  to 'be  oom- 
pared  to  tike' richest' oi^  European  cOimttfi^-iyet  in  e  oonffMoral^ 
forward  »8tate^<  is  nteessalil  j  '*  bullion4mportihg  coimtty .<  fan  the 
normal  iei»ad4tion<of  its  ektcoDSfl  trod^^it  imporls  iiiov^siiver  Antn 
it  tspf^iM'.'  WliMi'the  state  of  its  pvblio  fiftantes  doesnot  Mtider 
thMS  aniUe'  to  pay  tho>very  •  heavy :  political  'charges '  iAi(hic)i '  its 
goreviiinent  i  hears  in  this  cUDntryy  it  has,  by  thB-<men)haiidise 
whlcib<it  ejLjpOTts,  totneetthpse  charges,  in  adiditioii4o.tbe^akie 
offithe<  merbbatidise'whieh  'it  imports,  andyet  it  exports  te  onuoh 
asinotonly  to  meet  both,  butto*  cause  a  balamiee  (blbe>d^o  toit^ 
irHici  is  piid  by  -the  importation ' of  bullion.  <  Tbe-  ^xpovts, 
f«irthe»,  are  the  ineanb  by  'wbi^oh  private  fottofies,  Ion  largpeavtsrage 
abnual'  anMMint,  pass  irorn  •  hidia  lo  England.  <  On  the  «ithev  haii^^ 
the'<|nantity  of  silver  r«qutTiiig<tO'be  sent  to  India-  has  kteiy 
b^il' iitf^ireased  by  arni|ig«ibe»ts  •  oonneeted  with  Indian  railways, 
amd  jhy^'  other  ^nterprised*  attended  with  the  employmem'  of 
English  capital  in  India.  We  believe,  however,  that  we  am 
eonrem^  in  Miying  that  influx  ci  specie  into  India  maybe  <^n- 
itdered  as  normal,  smd  that  exportation  of  buUion  from 'India 
t»  England^  though  not  unknown  within  the  last  forty  ye«rs,  is 
^uiltt'iMit  of  the  ordinary  eourae; 

^  '  We  4)Uightnot>  to  leave  0nt-  of  view  the*  measures  in  progress 
oi^  in  design  for  >encouraging  the  production  and  facilitating  the 
cairriajMeiof  artitlesr>of  merchandise,  the  subject  of  exportation 
fii>fA  inditf  to  EnglaiAd.       ' 

I  iAlli«he6e'et)nsideia«iioiis  appear  to  us  to  lead  tothe  conclusion 
'dutt'th^rb^is'littto' 'reason  tbexpect  a  diminution  of  the  coin 
burrsnt'ini'Indib  iftom  any  issue « of  Government  papernmoney 
tiist>««in  be  made  there.  •     < 

We  hold  that,  in  order  that  the  paper  in  oitQulatiea  should 
^  identical  im  lexohan^reable  value  with  the  coin,  it  is>  net  n^es- 
sbty,  as 'believed!  by  Mr.  Wilson,  that  it  should  be  identical  dfa 
<(|^dntity  with-  the  coin' which  is  displaced  by  its  use/'but  bnly  that 
itishonld  be,in'iaot  as  well  as  in  law,  convertible  «t«  the  •ptealnre 
of 'the  hoMen  But^  under  such  a  system  as  tihat  tiew'  pivoipoaeA, 
the  convertibility  of  die  notes  at  the  places  of  iisue  wouid  mot 
necessavily'prev^ent  the  poesibiHty  of  their  depreciation  eliewhkre, 
even  ikodgh  aided  by  their  being  a  •  legal  tender,*  and  though  in 
amount'they  onty  equailed,;  or  even  were  short  of  equalling,  the  coin 
which  had'^been  diib{daotdi  We  are  now  dealing 'With  a  question 
of  practical  policy,'  not  of  ttbsftmct  silence.  Bbt,  even  in:  order 
to  treat  of  subjects  that  belong  to  political  economy  in  the  most 
purely  scientific  way  without  falling  into  grievous  errors,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  never  to  forget  that  the  moving  forces,  with  the 

operation 
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operation  of  which  that  science  is* concerned,  have  their  seat  and 
source  in  the  tninds  of  men,  and  clre'^not  capable  of  being  accu- 
rately measured  or  Treighed  like  mechatiical  forces.  'Hence,  any 
proposition  about  ^lie'eflBct  of  kh'uhWed  j^Vofc^edihg-with  respect 
to  such  a  riiitter  ')ii  the  curri^hcy  bf  Ridiai  dhght,  if 'it  has  an  air 
of  mathematics^l  a'6fcuracy,  to  Tbe  fdgaWed  on  that  account  with 
suspiciBit.  Wc! ^believ^  that'  'n6  *  feysteitt,  %6V^ver  '^und,  for  the 
extensive  lisb  6F  paber-nioney '  in'  fiidlA,''^aA,  with-^fety^  be  left 
to  self-adfiori  66'  micH'  is-  Mf!  Wilson  Siieitts'to  -^ink*  that  his 
scheme  ttiav'  W,^  It  ^i'\  iM^ttef  Iri'^htA.  We  are  corfvindfed  that 
not  only  lajiifst,  though  ftt^*i^i)piEffcia?I^^^^  at  alltimfe^  there 
will  be  nteed   bf^>W'^ldht:^8iiU'^U'?te'^fe]{*rfi^  to 

givesuteh  Siftii^ons^'trf'YAtyY^  fefrcHifmka^  render  ei- 

pedifeilt  '  He^  ii''6^taW-^HIkt^  tHfe^  t?oh«^SM  bf  thte^  notes 

would  oi\tiAfiitevm''i:^'ti^^  the  currency 

to  a  dkiigeV6i!y'6«efal!/^'  Wf  ffiJflk^^fJtHit  i»'V 'mistekc'.'  Look- 
Ing^'dt.'thgj-^stite^clf^^fnfflk^att  9t  ^|>riptffeWoiV,  aV  th0>  jprbposrd 
^ode-'bf  ;i()i*b^teeajii^^ii  ks^^^^^ 

tioh.  ahd^aJlf  \:ii^ritd^^^aJehm%M(His^  m^m^^^-^irtg  tWrt'it  is 
intettdetl  %^'!y4itt  WftH'ri^'^rii^i'tf^iiaM^/^^  ^  to  five- 
tiitS^fe  'nbt|^^;  iiild  'ih^Vm  shbs<^tluJf<£iii&ufef^bf^^stin*yinAliyr  ri<rtes 
;i^'^<ionfeiil«a^^a,i^«bh^itf  6ri«^ '  alib'  4hk^  th«^'6toTferl6y'  «rtl«  •  tb 

'be  3tij[ipiiSi  witti  'mBs''}ifi^^^'pitMmx  omk^^'-ap-m^^'ikiiivht 


It  *  bif^!iifapbi'taiifcr^''Tikf^ 

i^hich  iih^i^iKpan8lbi\"br'fflfe  cViif«AHyJ  ByWf»*«f^ttip»^ri<^i«^y, 

ifltedis  prifes  fffeb«i^ii/AAdW  ife'i^fflig  ikMi  )miiumik^^ 

pkAiibh";d^^^ti^^ 

'%:nil  <^ffl  V^Ms^yie^y  ¥drthj'  cJf  ^fceinfe'4tiiiidWlf^«fi'  di^afHttg 
%ittt«aTitto/  W'tiWrf, '&^^ah"«64h^bh'^'^^^^^  atreJi«n- 
*linfc^; ' j^bdiicd  jthAll '^Mt^  feVeli'  lif^H  H^j^'d<ihs?^*ribl^at*^, 
withollt  the  otctth-^licfe  t>f'a^J^'cfiflfei^ttc<pfltt  ValiW  betWeen  tbe 
notes  and  the  db?W,^oV;te^jr'iteaUyi!h^tenife4H^ 
without  itifiii^iS\M6ii  6i  fti^  jpap^-itritth^;^;  Wfe  <:itfftbt  believe 
it  to  be  poSsiUWtMt  thfe^^at  ei^'nifon  *  bf "tWfe  •aiirency  which 
wOulrf  neceSsarfiy 'ilccopipkny  ihe"  ihtfrbddbBc^'of  pa'jj^i'-money 
into  the  circulation  under  Mr.  Wiboii's  scheme,  to -the  extent  or 
nearly  to  the  extent  which  he  contemplated,  should  fail  materially 
to  raise  prices  in  general,  yet  we  think  it  probable  that,  as  long  as 
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all  went  on  smoothly^^the  notes  and  the  coin  would,  as  money,  be  of 
the  same  value.  We,  are  ^^^^^  oi  the  4octrine,  pron^inent  in  the 
theoretical  political  econpipy  o£^^lie,d^y^,that  the  value  of  the 
precious  inetal^,.a]^4,)9f  almost^  everything  else,  is  determined  by 
the  cost  of  producUpi^  ^\opfi ;  i^nd^fl?e.,^.eliev,^  ^t  .th^  ar^fclever 
and  ingenious. n^n  who,.of^..tlfat,gr9)|n4,  wquljd  ^fBrm.that  a  fall 
relative  to  comfnoditi^jgje^^^Hjf^jii^^tHe  .yal(\ie.  pt  t^e  co^p  in  a 
currency,  through  a%,^xffHfaofl,  of  t^a^  .JClin:e;ncy  bjg  .issues  of 
paper-n}on?y,,is  iuip9fs|ij?l^„^  Ji^,  t^g^i  ifje  Ap  q^tf.  ^BWiit^*  >*® 
dqctciw:rf^^^^,prAf  ^^^y?P^,  w^.th  jirejy  ^mpprfapt  flu^jf^^^^ 
tions  and fres^rictipnj^^is  nojt.gpp^d^^^f, ,Tye^^4fl  nQjpthinki^t  true 
in  ^ys^ch  ^.w$e,'^,i^^4,5^^^i^ 
aK>eaTsto  u%  can,.^,.j(l9YPnW^W?/^ 

and  dqes  ^^i^yC^^fff,^j,.^6^'^  ^m».^ 

th&pi[^ious  i»^tftU,^tj?f4y,((j(afi9jfl^  Can  It 

be  doubted  tfefitif^l^PjMpBr^fnp;!^*^  thGj|j{{wr\cL^ 
ly^thdraMi'^n,  ancj,,th^,,flt;ffii  l^t^  jj^doimMme  ,9,^^l^Ifl^^tio^^ 

ta  us,^  ^o^4,gr^^dftJf^|l;li^  pf^^^t  ^t^^^jf^  the 

^vant^gp,,w^l,^t^n4{^a|f3^hfifI^lp^j.;%R,,f^^^^    p^pq^f^  i^in- 

wh«*»  WS»J?hbr> WfixW^twJ)  WP[^WHVf«t^^M  ^J. ajf^U^  % 
value  of  money,  caused  eitl;igr|,b\r|}f^rgc  fjpw^j^pp^ies  ,o^  gol^  or 

bepevRiflit  ^ffyy^Pmf^^^^myffF^^f^m^  cons^tent 

wii^  l^e,,,,^^^mfiftt,9tfli,o^^.^fppfffte^  m4>^  ?9P^g 

ad)r^m^a9  4b^  th^,cpn^mp}a^  .?Ft^six^^y^tKHJ^9t|9y,o/pa^^^^ 

S^r^ly  be  «aim^r,to.j$y^tem|,.aip^^e^^^  ft9P};^mplat«.the 

FWl^g.'<>f.fi^?  ?^9^1f^.'PPif^iP?/i.?^*^^JWiP^  nqt^, could  be 
fofni^^^,.  IJfl,.^oped/.?^ff)f^,tw9.y^^rs  .^t^^  ?ut^We  tp^^aye 
th9  wlwlej<83[slte?PrVim,U  op^Tf^tipr^.Jbra^gj|jipi4^  In«^  It  yfas  thus 
that,  ac^q^rdrng-to  hi3,,|iQtions9  the  ta(4yantages(.att^nQin^  cautious 
and  gradual  prqcedufe^  m  leaking  a  gre,at  .obaiigp  ^  itji  ,the  com- 
position of  the  currency  of  a  vast  empire,  were. to  be  optained ! 

Returning  now  to  thq  two  rules  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  laid  down 
as  necessary  to  be  strictly  observed  if  notes  are  to  be  made  a 
legal  tender,  we  find,  as  to  the  first,  that  his  measure  contains 

no 
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no. effectual  ]^^yi$ion'  for)  a-  sttfficieitt  metallic  itdMrve  to  secure 
the  ivQivaeididte  convertibUUjr>o£ttke^alotes>atall'tiBie».'  As  to  die 
seooncl  ivule^  tfa,at,  there^kaU  be  absolateuMmate  security  for  the 
p^jvTi^eiiit  of  the  nota4  WeiindAh^t^  whether  ttioh^seourit^r  would 
ap;  wouI4  not  exist)  it  is-ndt  |»avi4ed  by> the  maol^inery^wktofa  he 
proposecltfor  thait  purposa     ;.  .    ' 

In.,c<(M79iderjin^  that  part  of  tbo  scheme  iinhich* provider 'for 
the  holding  of  Government  SecuritxBSibji.tlie  G)mBEBBsif}iiers  as 
seourity  ii^  the  eventual  payment  of  the'nciees^  a-^ointDi^Kich 
n^^y  lie  thojught  wonrthy  of  attention*  is  the;  lial^ility  of  ^thete  iiands 
to  rise  ^^  'fallv«iitd  the  effect  which  ao  alarm  about' the  currtmcy 
wo\i,ld  pvobably  have  on  < their  market  value.  We  must  '<^wik, 
however^  that,  for  an  entirely  .diiF«;eat:Dealson,  this  part  of ( ^le 
scheme  appears  to  us  to  be  fundamentally  feUacious  and  delttsp^ 
The  whole  of  the  proposed  system^  of  (amrencyis  toh^  puvely  w 
Government  concern^  The  security  for  the  notes  in  cil«ti)siticnii 
will  really  consist  of  two  parts:  first,  the  coin  and  bullion  injreaerviBr^ 
a^d  secoiid,  the  credit  and  finadciai  ifeadurces  of  the  Gov^raanenCb 
Thi^  it  will  be ;  and  it  caniaot  be  morb.  What  is  the  pnrahasd 
of  Government  Securities  by  a  department  oi  Ae  GoiremUiciit? 
What  but  effecting, 'and  that  so  far  in  a  not  unusual  way,  a  Aim* 
nution  of  the  pubUc  debt?  *  What  is  the  sale  of  such  securities 
by  such  department  but  oontmcting  public*  debt  to  the  aniooxH 
of  the  securities  sold  ?  The  Indian  Go«emmt»t  we  fe^  is  aoi 
likely  to  be  very  soon  in  a  condition  to  i«deeiR,  consistently  with 
wise  fuiancial  management,  any  portion  of  <  its  debt^'  unless  bji 
some  operation  designed  to  diminislr  tibe  intearest  'ob  that  -^lebt^ 
but  not  aiming  at  any  decrease  of  the  oapiialv:  >(N^caiii  w<e  deffin 
it  quite  certain  of  having  no  need  to  borroif^>  especdsily  iiP'ii 
deny  to  its  finances  the  aid  which  mighjfe  be  derived  itoin  dhreetly 
applying  to  the  payment  of  charges  the  money  or  s^tne-parf^^^ 
the  .money  whiph  Mr*  Wilson  pcoposes  to  lay  oiit  in  the  ptirchliad 
of  Government  Securities  Could  it  then  be  wise  far  thtttGoveniM 
ment.i^igQ.iuto  the  market,  and  at  one  and-  the  same  time  bis j 
witt^.one  baud  and  sell  wit^  the  oth^  differeiit  portions  of  tbe 
sam^  things  its  own  public  securities  ?  We  are  •  surprised  Ihat 
Mr,,  Wilson  should  have  reoonlmended  an  arrangement  obviottiily 
inyqlving  the  high  probability,  if  not  the  certain  oocairenoei,  ^ 
such  a  proceeding,. and  should  have  expressed  such  ofiinions  ae 
he  has  done,'  without  reference  to  the  slate  of' the  fisianoes,  aboiSt 
adyant$^es.to  accrue  to  the  State  £pom  the  eflect  of  the  pmiohaee 
of  Gt^vemmeQt  Securities  in  lowering  the  •  fate  of  iaiterest  and 
sustaii^ng  the  credit  0|f  Government 
■ »  '  ■     Ml"'     ■*■     '"'■  ■  ' 

^  Mr.  Wilson  says  in  his  Minnte  (para*  4S), '  It  would  pnietically  sod  in  eflbet 

be  the  same  as  cancelling  so  much  public  debt.' 

In 
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.  In  times/ iiiidimtlifi' memory  bfinaiiyin^str  I  stitt  HMh^  ^txch 
notions  .>ised^toi<b<^nttftred  by  Chanceilom  of  the  Eicdh^^tf  er,  iii 
(Ojplnihin^i  the-  marveJ3iou8  itNM'king^  6f'  the>  Sinkiti^  Fund  'iti  the 
fan^of  amincassantly! incitftasini^' Nati<)ntfl  Debt.  But isi^i^y  oti!^ 
IcAowa  tWat  tbe  practice  of  thode  day^  iia»'  long  beed  ^bAt^doricd,' 
and  that  stock  is  now  purchased  by  the  CommUsioners  tonly  wihen 
^b<!T9  is  ac^ear  anrphitof  revenue  over  etpenditure^,  ajvplicable 
ta  the^diiiviiMition  of  the  debt  '  ' 

:;:  Wiil-  It  be   said  that  the  holding  of  the  sectiriries  by  thiaf 
)iianag«iB  of  the  department  of  issne  wonld  increH^ig  pabKt^  cbh^ 
$di9nce  in  tie  notes^  or  would  aiferd  any  facility  not 'othcfwisri 
^sily  attainable  for  getting  more  coin  after  whdt'^std'ib^eh'in 
r«^rve  woa  expended  in: meeting   a  rtin  for  coin'y)h  th«  Isitt^ 
Depaxtment?     We  see  no  reason  *to  think  that  it'  "Would   dtif 
eitheir*    The  public  coofidence  in  the  nptesf  would'  be  maihly 
grounded  on  their  connexion  with  the  Government,  and  anything 
whijch  appeared  to  sever  that^comrriBxion;  or  which  in  arty  degree 
veiled  it^  wofcild  tend  rather  to  diminish  than  to  increase '  cott" 
fidenoe^ ,  especially  at  places   distant  from   Calcutta,    M&dras^, 
and  Bombay.      Nor  can  we  sec  that  either  the  ultimate  pay- 
ment of  the  notes^  or  the  prompt  payment  of  them  on  demand 
at  the  places  of  issue,  would  be  made  really  in  the  smaller 
dlegree  more  sure  by  making  a  department  of  the  GoTerrtttieirf 
be  in  appearance  what  it  certainly  would  not  be  in  reality,  ^ 
clPedito^•o{  the  Government.     Need   it  be   remarked  that  the 
proposed  paper<-maney  and  die  promissory  notes  of  the  Govern- 
m<^at,  called  Qovemment  Securities,  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
depiirtment  and  belanging  to  the  Government,  would,  in  reality 
both   aiike^   merely   be    prepamd   paper,   fit   for   uses    with   a 
view  to  which  it  was  kept,  but  to  which  it  was  not  at  present 
9^plied ;  that,  when  applied  to  their  respective  uses,  they  are 
biMlb  of  them  tokens  of  pecuniary  obligations'  of  the  Govem- 
xiMnty    and   that  the    whole    real   security   f6r  'all   thbse    obli- 
gailions  must  consist  of  the  power,  good  faith,  «ind '  fin^nciaff 
retouroes  of  the  Government  ?   The  prompt  payment  of  the  ndte'i 
on.  demand  would  be  insured  by  the  proposed  reserve  of  coin,'^| 
fair  as  it  would  go.     If  the  ksne  Department  shonld  have  need 
of  more  coin,  aid  to  it  might  perhaps  be  dforded  from  the  cash 
balances  ijn  the  public  treasuries.    If  money  must  in  consequence 
of  the  state  of  die  Issue  Department  and  of  th*  pnbHc  finances 
be  raised  by  way  of  loan,  sorely  it  had  better  b^  done  as  usual 
by  the  financial  department  of  the  Go%-emmentr    It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  if  coin  received  in  exchange  for  notes,  and  not  tdquired 
to  be   kept   in   reserve,  be   expended   in   buying    Government 
Securities,  the  interest  on  those  securities  Will  be  sa\'ed,  and 
that,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  the  saving  tvould  be  greater  in 

India 


l^^it^X^W^  Hw^l^>l»^'b^.fi  lumUartnan^afitienofr^tkB'sanibeaefent 
ijn,iEi^Jandy,,by,.rQ^PQn,p£(,the  highep  latet^f  intermit  iin  -indlji. 
^Hh>)41]  >^WpH^Q)^^P^dP^  ^^^  in>tbei[$inaUfiSt  degi;eeiadd>t«>tti^ 
real  security  for  ,t};Q.pqt^9im:  ckcUlatiOf.;  end  litentlrUyii^le^iiMMltf 
op ;  thq>$tfi,^  /O^ .  t;]p^  ,ii9««^Q9  .wbethec .  U»  |U  •  ori  >  as<  not  eiyiedietfii  to 
make  that  particular  lia^  pf  .tjbe  jaaaiifij«  !>The  >quesU(m  kow  itbe 
money  can  l?e  best  en^ploy^^,  \s  jo,q\,  iqx  ^hef  D^p^irti^^^  fd  b^ue, 
but  fp'r.'ilie  iFjnanciai  Department  (pjf  tb^,.G,^Y,exoiqQiH:(;.iu|tfiilit«ft 
mucb,)^e^Q^£;  certain,  that,  js^h^^  ;thi^.  Qox^rnsnentHjii:  undec  th^ 
i^^e;ss^ty;p^  )j>orfpwij?g^  itiijannpt  DB»if«fr  iiBMadvamtage  ito  4xp««d 
moi|QytPfqilfts9l(y*  ift.rwleemiiig. a. portion. of  its  debt*.'  :      ■    '^    •• 

i  .fh  mmh;tfiif  iihelsoffpo^ed  security  ta  be*  derived  from  ieauirth^ 
the  Issue  Commissioners)  to  becothiD 'litirchbsek'S  of  the ']ptitdid 
daefciof  th«>Gion6rnikrtfAtiof  Infdk;  ,    i  '  '  '     r     . 

{>lV/rettirn  ko  theifour  '-dbrid^tidiis'* lifted  b}'  Mr.  M^ils^n*  toj 


r<*f ercnce  to  t\i^  second,  we,  deny  ^at,,  \tf)  be..j46iiric»l,iiPii  vajw'.; 
(present  ex  chanffieatle  v^^^^        |  \yith,  tbo  coin  it.repi»sfiati^'*iit.i»' 
neqcsstary  that  th,e  pap^r-jr^oppy  in,  CM'pnIatiOAjsWuld  IpeJdeBtroaU 
ii^  qi^ant^y  with.tjbi^  Qpin  which  is  displaced  bydts^u^  •  Hi* 
o|)ly  n^oessary  that  the  paper  should^  not  in  hm  anly^  btilH  in 
faxrt^.and  by  easy . means,  be  coiivertibld  at.  the  pleasure  d^T  jb^ ' 
holdler;    It  is  Strang^  that  Mr.  Wilson  should  n<>t  nave  percejvi&d  ' 
that  his  I  own  plan  disagrees  with  his'dbetrine '  inasmuqh'ks' it 
would    be    impossible    to    return    into    the    circulation ''t>y    the 
purchase  of  Government  Securities,  ^ww-tJl!i&rff$''cf''t*ife  <?om'for 
which'paper  was  issuied,  withput  loakiag  the  aiih«>ni}t0fitbe>pa|)er 
exceed  that  of  the  coin  displaced  by  ilte  use!  'lit  ib  ^yfovi^oas  diat 
if  the.  ^ecim^  •condition  cajino(:  be  maintaiin^d,  n^thet'^can'  the 
third.     As  t6  the  feutihi  y^i^ant  going'  ihfco  the 'g^bsi5lm  6f  tile. ' 
policy  of  making  P^'^^  a  legal  tenderin  India,  we  woiiltl.observc:^^ 
tbrft  the  theor^ticsii  proposition  here  enunciated  seems  true  ^nlfjj^ 
in^  a  j^^se'  fn  which  it'  is  fiitil^.     Ij'aper  can,*  without  Iji^aiq};^^  . 
le|itl  't^dfet^'.'pbrfbrm  all  the  fonqtipns^of  co^),  .exce|rt  aqti^qg.^  f^, 
Iejg:aL  iender/  aW  practically  eyei^  .serye  to  ,a  ,cofo^i4^nkble  essi^Sff^* 
as.jTfiiyestea  with  that  jfuoction..  ..!:..•.    w  !••  > 

pep^  the  confidence  with  wbich  Mr*.  Wilsoaset  forth  thoss 
^  rules '  and  /  conditions '  9-^  irrefrag&ble  truths  of  .political  ^i6^ 
nomy,  and  censidiKing  tlve  authority  which  he  derived  irom  his 
repiUation  .and  his  position,  we  think  that  the  fact  of  his  ha\dng 
fallen  into  such*  errors  as  we  have  pointed,  out, — ^if,  as  we  are 
convinced,  they  really  are  errors, — affords  matter  for  gts^ro 
refleqtipn. 

*  S«c  above,  p.  567. 

•ij  s,  V  .^i  '   Not 
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Not  less  erroneous  appear  to  us  to  have  been  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  the  use  of  the  precious  metals  as  money,  and  his 
expectations  as  to  the  influence  which'  his  new  papct  currency 
would  speedily  exercise  upon  the  Wealth  of  India.'  * 

These  opinions  and  expectations  were  I'^jpeatedly  expressed  by 
him  in  very  decided  and  sanguine  language.  * 

*  Inasmndi  as/  says  he;  "*  the  coin  required  for^  circulation  is  a  real 
abstraction  from  the  aVidlable  active  capital  of  the  country,  it  follows 
that  any  method  'that  iftan'^'be  liiidpt^  'by  which  ihe  quantity  of  coin 
required  for  the  transaotiDn»' of  the  ddtmtry '  may  be'  reduced;  with 
perfect  security  to  the  maintenaiieo  of  the*  staxidaitd,  iio'^hat  ettent  so 
much  .capital  wiU  be  released  from  ait  impoafiffcableetxij^yment,  and 
returned  inty  l^he  channel. (^:repiv)ducliTeu9e0^^        Mii:!  '      > 

'  Suppose  one  of  the  banks  [t.  e.j|[}|^Si|[)f)J4i$E9A]  t^'ilslue  noles  in 
exchai^e  for  coin  to  ^  e^nt  f>f^j3;fflW^  ^  ^^^^rJ  iPPore  would 
be  retained  as  a  reserve  to  ^e^j^^^mM^^  fpr,,CQ^^  ^  crores 

would  be  appKed  to  tie  purcWe  of  ^buc  s^]f,,|ip)^  pQjA  in, reserve 
for  the  balance;  thil^  fipfc}^  woulcl"j^senga^e  the  capital  of  the 
persbns  frokn-whoih  l^e  'jpurc&a^ya^  made  to'th^t  extent*  anq  which 
would  b«i'al'  enee  available  fbr-  othei*  purpokfs ;  this  ^^j^idratioii  Would 
increase  .the  i^ride'^^f  ^MiO'  ^^cMyiti^s'  bt  iJie  fidditicil^;  ^^miMj  and 
wouU  tend  .toriredh(4>  the;iiiile  of  >bti£c«B«,><bV  hxftrMitg  IfH^  -!\lnd 
available  l«»;.emplo|yinent  im  jbevcahtile*  ^  iMUstrikifir  purmiitid,  amd 
thus  iiv9  Q9QnoQ»[  ofjcapital.bJludedfto  in  the.eavly  part  of  ^liiii  nrinnte 
would  be  ^ffeptfi^  i^{wj^^yiQr  ^xli^tiit  .the  tui8iH»<Qepftiinieiii  held  pnblio 
Bocunties  jij^^^i^  th,9,f^ij|^,in.  9irefll#iti9n»rW]W<4»  »^  a.  tim«  iliiuit 
necessarpy  an^ount^^a.yery^^w^  ..;      .  h.  J       i    i-,. 

.Ai^,?igapiihf^,s^ftiMiuJu#i5peechs1^-^.M      r:./..;/   to    .- 

^  I  l^WjB]read]fi(flliDwn  (yon  l^i what  proeefis^tiie  Oovefnilleiit  \tould' 
becqiie  |iopfi«lssedi  ofi  a  la^  .duurei  df  >the j  seburlties  •  y^^denting-the 
dcil^  9^.th^,i8Wte,  byrft^BttajW^g'*  poriiia  06 ithisj  coin^  withdrawn' 
from  cifQulatJoif^nfl^fepli^ed.ty  not^to  ifliftxpiwfehaidtafr  anbh  sdou- 
riti^.^l .  ^Ho|  ^wMteyer  ,extey^ ,^he  curreRfgr,  p<»n|]9J|^B^J|»i9floiae  yum 


chajBers^^of  pubHc  s^pck,  «jere^miqat;bj^.p^|^  .^rtjwt  1^\ 


wb6!di  ih^  surplus  coin  wouici  jlJe  paid*)  .^osei  persoiffj  yf(^\ 


znent  would  be  greater,  and  the  tendendy  womd  be,  to  use'  li  fa] 
phnid,  for  money  ito'be6(XBe  cheaper.  No  doubt  th6  £rst  teilden<^ 
would  akoi  be  Ipr  silver  to  fall  lie  price  As  it  betiUme'l^lelised  from  tli^ 
circulatioi^i  tha  fifdb  effiset  of  which  would  be  to  lei)d^^it9  exportation 
to  any  coux^^  where  the  merchant  found  it  wonld  yield  •a'profil,  and 
by  this  operation  the  j^^ilihrinm  of  value,  would  be  instantly  restored. 

•  Of  Mardh  3,  I860.— ^om<?war</  Mail,  p.  317. 

t  '  Ultimately  it  (Mr.  Wilson's  scheme)  would  have  set  loose  at  least  a  half  of 
the  coinage  of  India,  and  hare  made  the  Governmeut  the  holder  of  its  own 
debt'— /VMnd  of  India,  Feb,  21, 1861.    See  also  tiie  note  at  p.  576,  tupra. 
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^gO  Indium  Currawyr  \ 

Bi  short,  to  abstract  80  much  coin  from  the  Mfiw  aie^ 
^the  circulatioii,  supplying  its  place  wiih  conyertible  paper.  wooW 
^exactly  the  same  in  effect,  as  if  suddenly,  m  the  centre  of  the 
Midan,*  a  rich  sUver  mine  had  been  discovered,  and  which  pn^nced 
saver  at  Httle  or  no  cost.  The  first  operation  would  be  to  lead  t»  an 
exnort  of  that  sQver  in  exchange  for  articles  of  various  descriptions 
wSwere  really  in  demand,  and  by  which  means  to  the  iuU  «tent 
the  real  wealth  of  the  country  and  the  aggregate,  amount  of  its  re- 
productive capital  would  be  increased.' 

Mr  Wilson  cites  high  authority  for  the  proposition,  that  gold 
or  silVer  employed  as  coin  is  abstracted  from  'reproductive 
employment.'  Now,  so  to  define  *  reproductive  employment  as 
to  exclude  from  the  meaning  of  the  term  the  use  of  gold  and 
silver  money  in  carrying  on  all  kinds  of  business  seems  rather 
a  strong  exercise  of  liberty  in  the  use  of  language.  But  of  course, 
takine  the  word  in  the  sense  assigned  to  it  by  such  a  definition, 
cold  or  silver  employed  as  coin  is  abstracted  from  'reproduc- 
tive employment'  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  use  of  paper- 
money  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  quantity  of  the  precious 
metals  turned  to  other  uses  than  that  of  being  the  material  of 
which  money  is  made ;  though  we  hold  that  it  can  only  produce 
that  effect  by  expanding  the  currency,  and  thereby  lowering  the 
exchangeable  value  of  those  metals  with  reference  to  other  com- 
modities,  and  not  by  taking  the  place  of  a  quantity  of  coin, 
making  it  superfluous,  and  so  causing  it  either  to  quit  the  country 
or  to  be  melted  into  bullion  for  such  uses. 

It  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Wilson,  however,  in  a  passage  ajjove 
quoted,  that  coin,  so  far  as  it  is  used  for  currency,  'causes  p  real 
abstraction  of  capital  from  its  ordinary  and  pr9fitable  clwiiiels. 
In  any  sense  in  which  we  can  understand  it, this  seems  to  us  an 
entirely  untrue  proposition.  It  is  undeniable  that,  taking  into 
view  the  whole  world,  coin  is  by  far  the  chief  part  of  the  currenKj  ; 
and  that  even  in  those  countries,  at  least  in  those  great  countries 
where  paper-money  is  most  in  use,  in  England  for  example, 
coin  not  only  is  the  ttesis  but  also  forms  even  in  respect  of 
quantity  a  considerable  part  of  the  currency.  And  not  to  speak 
of  the  indispensable  use  of  money  in  every  branch  of  agriculture, 
of  manufactures,  and  of  commerce,  or  of  the  manner  m  which  it 
has  essentially  contributed  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion is  it  not  notorious  that  the  business  of  bankers  and  other 
dealers  in  money  is  among  the  most  ordinary  and  most  profitable 
ways,  or,  if  the  word  be  preferred,  *  channels,'  in  which  capital  is 
employed  ?  Is  the  gold  coin  which  one  sees  passing  in  no  small 
quwitity  over  the  counter  at  Coutts's  or  Dnimmond's  moving  in 

*  Tlia  Hyde  Park  of  Calcatta. 

a  channel 
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a  channel  Aat  is  not  ordinary  and  not  profitable?  Are  the 
sovereigns  with  which  their  drawers  are  filled  a  portion  of 
capital  abstracted  from  profitable  employment  ?  It  might  as  well 
be  said  that  such  an  abstraction  is  caused  by  roads,  canals,  and 
railways,  by  waggons,  barges,  and  ships,  by  draught  horses  and 
locomotive  engines,  all  of  which  are  used  in  ways  analogous  to 
those  in  which  money  performs  its  part  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth.  The  opinions  advanced  by  Mr.  Wilson 
on  this  subject  appear  to  us  at  once  to  involve  a  very  important 
error  on  his  part  m  economical  science,  and  to  account  for  a  fun- 
damental flaw  in  the  great  measure  of  practical  policy  which  he 
proposed ;  and  in  maintaining,  contrary  to  those  opinions,  that  we 
do  not  believe  that  by  any  issue  of  paper-money  in  India  the 
capital  there  employed  in  what  he  calls  '  rejx'oductive  uses '  could 
in  the  direct  way  described  by  him  be  considerably  increased, 
we  are  at  issue  with  him  on  a  question  not  about  words,  or 
about  a  doctrine  merely,  but  about  the  way  in  which  his  scheme 
would  operate  if  it  were  to  be  carried  into  execution.  It  is  a 
most  important  point.  His  views  on  it  are  the  foundation  of  his 
plan.  And  although,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  modification 
of  that  plan  has  been  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  St^te  in  Council, 
so  fundamental  as  really  to  amount  to  the  rejection  of  it  and  the 
adoption  of  another  and  better  plan  instead  of  it,  yet  we  cannot 
bufregard  this  question  as  still  of  great  importance. 

Even  supposmg  that  the  issue  of  paper-money  did  cause 
a  quantity  of  silver  to  quit  the  currency  and  take  to  what  is 
called  '  reproductive  employment,'  it  seems  to  us  a  mistake  to 
think  that  so  much  will  thereby  be  added  to  the  capital,  which 
maintains  labour,  and  is  one  of  the  elements  both  of  private  and 
of  national  wealth.  It  is  plain  that  no  new  capital  comes  to  any 
one  by  the  change.  Suppose  that  a  silversmidi  makes  and  sells 
10,000  rupees'  worth  more  of  silver  into  articles  of  plate  than 
he  otherwise  would  have  done,  and  that  the  silver  so  used  by 
him  has  been  a  part  of  the  currency, — he  cannot  be  presumed  to 
have  got  it  for  nothing.  He  must  have  given,  for  the  pur]K)se 
of  obtaining  it,  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  capital  already 
belonging  to  him,  or,  at  least,  at  his  command.  His  profit  in 
his  trade  may  be  fairly  supposed  to  be  a  little  the  larger,  not 
for  his  employing  a  larger  capital  than  before,  for  that  he  does 
not  do,  but  for  his  being  able  to  do  his  business  with  the  same 
capital  in  a  more  gainful  way.  From  his  increased  profit  he 
may  be  supposed  either  to  add  to  his  capital,  when  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  done  so,  or  to  make  a  larger  addition  to  it  than 
he  otherwise  would  have  made.  In  this  slow  and  gradual  way, 
but  in  no  other,  it  may  reasonably  be  thought  that  ti^ie  growth  of 
l^is  capital  might  be  promoted  by  causing,  by  meana  of  paper 

^  Q  a  moneyi 


xi^n^«,thmlepa£tigre  ipf  rupees  out  of  the  currency.    How  different 
obliged  to  regard  as  IxiselesV tKe^nia^^  61  ^^tkWmm 


WfljIF4yj^t^f|a^d  e^^bllng  the  Govehitri^at  tb'fflsft^rfttfeJ^gtmfet^Ily 
with  the  employment  oT iro<yps  in' e^6artlng''ife^ 

.weap^d  ^(ffifc  pf  com  :  {hird,  tne  obtaining  fqr  tne  minet!Kwte'u6e  of 
^(J^.y^erppjent,  Arcje.cjl  ^ai^,  ctiarge  foi'  'iW^Vfest,  'ihbiic?/  cd^^es^tiPdiBg 
^^^i^o}ifi|^  tp,  tjie/^xjpess  of  the  pape^-nxTO^Jf'Whifch  sihAllhc'imd&d 
,ftyqi^,,il^',f:,yij^Ji;e)d/^  fe^^'  I>eprtrtta6l*.<-»i'HiB 

^4W,fh^^0^e,\5ieali^ure  wouWhleatleii'di^cl  \^ifli'thfe'fulrAl«r»gnmt 
•ft^yWfftbt.&f^ft^Jst  pf  aH  in"  Mr/Wilsrih's  yie^,* W  di¥^^>  aiid 
-IW¥^  ^U|jffjei|t;jjjg^  the  capital  applied '  tb  *  T^pMl\i^tiPii  Diesi' 


.^^9r^^§f^  jn  i^pr^^waysti^an  one  tn6  coll 

.,>|rhpfp,,t;^le):;fpf\vft^  ?|j;stem  preyaiK',^  Hl^ti  j|iiy<5^ftfltfe%Wtty»'Ofyca- 

•|ftnfl,^,p,^pufie,J^^^to,jnfa^  *oHfe'b^»^»'uKi- 

.-^SQ^f^ciW^^i^^^fllr^L  S^'"^^  tim'e/feDfdji'^W  iteelf-te^-flaJtr 
f)B^lPfiS,^t>Fffld^^9e,^alpd  so  lather  to:  dohtltei»a6t  ttfi«i"|etfM)p«rate 
j^U,,<ffLt(^jp8f^Jjicp  Hfise  them.  HoW^et  gtdit'BftAy'be  tl«i/ni«hit 
.ot^meaiureR  recently,  taken  with  rei^jifect  tothe  Iftttd  rirv«tme'it>f 
[jjV]l9.^|^^  ^?Jppi/b9€i  to  tj^^  that  rhe  jnct^§6  orfM^'coivectiaDs 
^fifffji  jttot, source  nas  teeii'  maiiily  owiHg^  'it  'tht;  higk  pidocs 
],p^y§^jVy,_tU9  innijx  ,<p^  arid  conseqiiiefnt  ^Mn$ion>of»«|ic 

j,i9^^j:9;c\cy ;  .^od^^at  it'  Would  Kave'tjaken  place, ' ftna  'tk>i >'been  Idss 
i.^^liW.^fe,)?^^i»^f^^^^^,.^^^  noWneral  \oWetimg-of  Ae 

.„j,  l^op,ld  the'pi|pe/oir;^^^^  the 

,,>f«jges,,qif^jalHmr  rise  mij'ch  higher,  some'dehswittt^ncteyttlitfrnJly 

inconvenient  to  Government  may  followi  • " ' •  ^^  ' -    '  ''  !' •  •  » •  ■  J 

,  ■  , ""     'T.~  Tl        ■■■  I      111!  I  II  - 

It 


Finimce^and  t^eguuttion.  BflS 

«S|pa9»«pi.Rf  c^rrefi,fy,w;ist  generally  lie  tK^'i^in'e'j'i^'^ttief'^i  bi^ 
that  iA:^aj  l^^  Ifty  tb^  W.^e  pf  paper-moiiey. " *    ' "  i^  • '  < 'M v)i  i  ua) 


^.  ,^^iptjWW^4  W^t,  fW  introduction  upon  thji'  ^tot ^  ^„ 

tenil(^fl)y,f]ip4n  99»14  {P®!„^ff^<^^^  under  a  self-^tW^ 

^flrif«»>LatiAn,i^^gTe^  q)jf^gfk|  of  f m^^^  Wpltf^imin'^dHteff 


niir4iJ«P')Mq  | tfa?  .^^f^j^o^c^^ , ^ _*»  icaii^,  ii  uniereut  one.  x  ne  noie? 
•a^'to.jtti^.iVBAOuJB3|Ctux;eaf  iQiinis  countr^Vn^^.  )n,C)aLli:iiW'4ySv^ 
jpnoponQ^;.  |ni4iafR:t9  |[J^^Ua|^smitt^(l  to  Iritfia  rfe^y  fdr  ly^u^'fti- 
Itbe  C^l^^ullt^  wclI^nltP  wl^c»V  for  t^  present,  the  ^hdlfe  cxpeHitt^tft 
U'lto  liefrop&a^d,, .  yyTaifnjlflg  IS  yiven  tHat  th^'Commksiotlrt-i'Vff 
Issue  are  not  to' become  cof^tj^nt'  piircLasers  and  'seH^  6f'<Ja- 
•  wfanwlentl  Sflc^?"jit^q^  ^  ,']f )ie  sounA  principle  'for  r^gf'ulatin^  th^Jsiiiife 
.ofiaiil%ptr  ^irciMp^(f;\..is  i^fjSrmed  to  be  tbat  which ^ad  'erifotce^ 
mii|thp  R^pl^.^^^idafj«J^.Jpy  ^^  A^t,  of  18^'t.'e.  that  th6'  attioiiht 
tbf  (iot0fi(is|^v^  9f^  Qx^e^i^e;it  ^curities's*^  be  itiaihtkineU 
«(ii»/fi»*i,^tfe^ijti^ij^^  of  thp  smallest  amoiint  whi<!jjx 

-experifvqtA^bMBFW^f  ^  R^  i^JR^ssarj  for  {he'moiifey'ttraiiSactibris 
,o£ilJb^l1tJp^n|^Tyif,W|i..Wt^.^f^.,W^^  ampuntof  lidt^  shiotiltf^Pe 
i8iued>M>^o|p,,9r  [^yiUi^^  fiim'shou^     var)r*^it!h"the''aill(iuiit'6f 


iiba)frfflent^,flf  ppepi,^%  the'&nL^   i^y^'^e'sfcilW 

ntiot»fi>i»qu<Mr^  ifi  lndf4  can  oiily'f.lbe  asc^r|Caitife'rf|by  c^x^rlkiid^, 

tidbcii  pn<«cc»dvogf fof ,  deter^ijji^g  tliis  ',point''rfiii'si.'  Hi'ieitefil^.^He 

l<tentatiiwj  iw4  Ijlue.qu^tj^,  of,  notes  Id^ '  fep  issli^'d^Itf^hri'^ftt 

eonstunce  ^agpiinst  QpYiejr^e»t  Securities,  lielfl  !|)V  .fiif^^^Cdttrattt- 

^/nimersi  i$,to  .^eq^l.tp  the  amount  of  noties  oftilke  IBaVitt  of  IS^^n^I 

'*r^e«viousiy.in/C^^f:J^Ja^9Ji•    /Ajl^nbtes  Wond  ^jbMs  am^^  HWto 

^4}^ iwii^don^in  eK9bangp  for  coin pr  hullioill ^^ch'Wm  WU&ld 

Jn  iresefiw^'  by  thp  Current  ComoiisiSioners!.  .As  ihe  di'culatidn 

of  notes  is  extended  l^eyond   the  immedia^  li/efl^hbbiliiliood'  bf 

•  Calcutta,  the  sono^ntr, of  notes  to  be  issped  a^inst  Obl^mmeht 

Seourities  is  t^,b<:,gr^uany  raised,  after  fulr^xp^rifTileii  of  the 

working  of  the  system  ;  but  thii^  is  only  to  be  don'^  by  a  legislative 

*  See  Ikq»a^,o£it£th  Msrch,  1860. 
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enactment  at  tlie  time,  or.  bj  an  order  of  GoTenmieiit,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Secretary-of-State  in  Council.  The  rigirt  to 
demand  notes  for  bullion  or  foreign  coin  is  to  be  restricted  to  the 
central  places  of  issue,  where  there  is  also  a  mint :  in  all  other 
places  the  purchase  of  bullion  and  foreign  coin  by  the  same  de- 
partment is  to  be  optional,  and  notes  are  only  to  be  demandable 
in  exchange  for  current  coin,  and  the  District  Commissicmers  are 
also  to  act  on  their  own  discretion  in  giving  their  district  notes 
in  exchange  for  those  issued  at  Calcutta ;  but,  unless  it  is  fotmd 
impracticable,  all  district  notes  are  to  be  payable  at  Calcutta. 
The  operation  is  to  be  commenced  in  that  city  and  the  district  of 
Bensral  which  will  be  attached  to  it,  and  is  next  to  be  applied 
to  Bombay  and  Madras,  and  gradually  extended  into  the  interior 
of  the  three  Presidencies. 

We  leaiTi,  while  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press,  that 
a  new  currency  scheme  has  been  submitted  to  the  Legislature  at 
Calcutta  by  Mr.  Laing,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Wilson.  The  main 
features  of  this  scheme  are  as  follows  ; — 

1.  It  adopts  as  a  principle  the  issue  of  paper  only  against  coin 
or  bullion,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  limited  amount,  beyond 
which  paper  currency,  it  might  be  reasonably  supposed,  coaM 
never  fall.     The  issue  to  be  limited  to  four  millions. 

2.  The  notes  would  be  issued  through  the  agency  of  the  Presi* 
dency  banks  and  the  collectors  in  the  districts. 

3.  Instead  of  currency  circles,  as  originally  proposed  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  notes  would  circulate  throughout  the  country. 

4.  A  subsidiary  gold  currency  to  be  adopted  to  the  extent  of 
one-fourth  of  the  issue  of  paper,  at  fluctuating  rates,  to  be  fixed 
from  time  to  time,  the  rates  being  liable  to  revision  after  six 
months'  notica 

5.  The  notes  are  not  to  be  of  a  lower  denomination  than  30 
rupees,  it  having  been  ascertained  that  notes  of  a  lower  amount 
have  a  very  small  circulation,  and  it  being  believed  that  their 
place  will  be  supplied  by  the  subsidiary  gold  currency. 

This  measure  is  of  still  narrower  operation  than  that  which 
was  contemplated  by  Sir  Charles  Wood,  and  naturally  disap- 
points those  who  shared  Mr.  Wilson's  sangaine  anticipations. 

On  this  proposal — ^which  the  report  of  Mr.  Laing's  speech 
does  not  very  fully  explain — we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
offer  any  remarks  in  deteul. 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Laii^  contemplates  the  adoption  of  a 
subsidiary  gold  currency  to  a  certain  extent  We  are  not  able 
to  perceive  in  his  speech  any  very  distinct  views  upon  the  intro- 
duction, or  the  operation  when  introduced,  of  a  subsidiary  gold 
currency ;  and  our  space  will  not  admit  of  our  here  discussing 

that 
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th&t  somewhat  intricate  subject.  Bnt*  we  dissent  from  the  views 
di  Mr.  Wilson,  who  stated  his  belief  that  the  substitution  of  a 
gold  cuttency  for  the  existing  silver  currency  in  India  Would  be 
advantageous  to  the  public  interests,  and  ought  to  be  effected,  if 
oiilj  it  could  be  done  consistently  with  justice,  which,  however, 
he  tlionght  impossible.  Contracts,  he  observed,  have  been  made 
with  reference  to  a  silver  standard ;  the  existing  money  obliga^ 
tions  are  obligations  to  pay  a  given  quantity  of  silver ;  and  if 
British  India  were  led  to  change  the  metal  of  its  coin,  and  to 
adopt  gold  instead  of  silver,  because  the  former  is  becoming 
^cheaper  in  relation  to  the  latter,  that  would  be  enabling  every 
debtor —  the  State  amongst  others — to  commit  a  breach  of  farm 
tfpon  his  creditor.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  no  one  would 
propose  that  India  should  adopt  a  gold  currency  because  gold 
wa^  becoming  cheaper  in  relation  to  silver,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  manifold  conveniences  which,  as  Mr.  Wilson's  own  minute 
shows,  attach  to  a  gold  currency.*  In  the  next  place,  the  change 
could  never  in  any  civilised  country  be  made  otherwise  than 
prospectively.  The  transfer  of  a  debt  from  silver  money  into 
gold  money  would  be  made,  not  according  to  the  relative  value 
of  those  metals  at  the  time  when  the  debt  was  contracted,  but 
according  to  their  relative  value  at  the  time  which  would  by 
iaw  be  fixed  on  for  the  change.  The  debtor  would  be  no  gainer, 
the  creditor  no  loser,  by  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
their  relative  value ;  and  as  to  whatever  change  of  that  kind 
might  subsequently  take  place,  they  would  generally  be  on  a  par 
wiA  persons  becoming  creditors  and  debtors  by  fresh  trans- 
actions. Stili  the  change,  it  is  true,  might  be  advantageous  to 
some  persons  and  the  contrary  to  others.  But  this  is  only  what 
must  happen  in  all  great  operations  affecting  currency.  It  do^s 
tiot  make  any  measure  unjust  which  is  decidedly  advantageous 
'to  the  public  interests.  We  are  not  arguing  for  the  introduction 
'of  a  gold  currency  into  India,  but  merely  commenting  on 
Mr.  Wilson's  bad  reasons  against  it.  We  shall  only  obsenre 
farther  that  the  introduction  of  a  gold  currency  and  expulsion 
6f  the  existing  silver  currency  would  necessarily  tend  to  keep  up 
the  value  of  gold  and  to  lower  the  value  of  silver  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  and  so  would  at  least  retard  the  progress  of  that 
fall  in  the  value  of  gold  in  relation  to  silver  which,  in  Mr. 
Wilson's  opinion,  presents,  on  the  ground  of  justice,  a  bar  to 
doing  that  which,  if  it  could  be  done,  would,  he  thought,  be 
highly  advantageous  to  the  public  interests. 

*  It  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  him  that  up  to  a  period  not  yet  distant, 
gold  coin  was  both  the  standard  of  value  and'  the  money  of  account  throughout 
the  South  of  India. 

Here 


'  i, ; JHieTerW»r^k«[i leave  > dfythe.  papeiucanieiicy; ^M^li/ ^p^itfld^ 
tt^t,  )Wli¥Mteyeriexten^itt^all  be  foiinki  sn^'^td^Mti^^'hoWif  oh 
t^»  >cr»^U:'4ncl  iseqiir«ity/of)theiGweiiDmbnt$iadd  hot'U^  ^jf4(!ib£Bk 
l^th^ ;^X^o,titbe>lGdv0onifoe»tiniay  fairiy<aiidiY«*&&tiah)iy^ei)[^ 
topfpfi^.by,,the).u»eof  the  iouHDey^aocardiiif' l4^  th^  iti^k^t*  f  4t!^ 
ql^  fl^  d^y».  Ti)a  measiure/ztfaBrdfoie  .imi»f,'  in' 'diiv  "tli^i^'^bb 
cl^spFl  ai]^Wg  t^oae'  which  tend  to»relieiFe(tbb  Indkta^<fitfiBin6Ur 
d^f^ciilti^.  BiUi  ^e  ^ust  octw  <]voctoi'<ciicoiisidertb^  tti^sRJilr^' 
b^,,l¥^kij[;i.ith,^,ba}»iice  betiv«mi^>m  and' e^ienditiiHe  iMiy  )M' 

"PX,|tUj?p,,Wtr«twhw«nt.  natura!Uy!ocott|tt  fif*t  plafcfe  j;"Wt!, 

i|;es^  Qhie%<j«ritb.thelobaLCfQtefnnent  In  My  wb^it  retHnlibli^! 
mpp^'»wevp,,|^9)s(ibl9vi^mli'itOitc9iTy  them  iartiyi^fififeti   '■VTcf'Id^j 
frf^ff^.Sir  Qlm^% tW^Qd'9/iQhnQimasBik^xxti  smot  the  meetii^^''df: 
Parliament,  that  thiiii work i  isilikdyji  to i  proceed  taote'  rkpiklf' 
tl^n  V i%  hasi  hUhefr|0  ddile./ . i  The  ^^xxfioonB \ naitivd ' Uvi^ 'ibi^^ itxxi. 
s^Y4ceiw.^ich/;tha^muiiia.y  octcasfoihsd  raig^ht^  if«>tiiik<k,  bkv^^li^^ii. 
fofi,thQiXPP0t<pcat  be9tdQaU|With^akwe  belietB'theyix^^ti^l'lit' 
dianiiUaipg  them  =  with  a  handsame- bounty  as:  io&n>M  'A^^>tiiii\^y/ 
wp^ quoll^d^.and )tlie  European. fetrmjjnighthhve  beenf-r^UcM  m' 
CQX^^e(f^U^e.     Nevertheless^'  wie  are  glad  tb'  ladl^  Aiat  theGm^^ril- ' 
mfS^tjs  a4  Jieagth' (Serii^usly.  applyinir  itself  Ixy  Aie  task  bfttiili- 
tai^  r^^QPpboieni^     Wie^  ^uld  wish  thatd  the  earlier  lin^Mu^e^  ^df 
re^uc^on  j^d  npt  boeA .  applied  to  thn.M^i(hraii  wmy/cAiFbld^'' 
foriQ?t|  w)v)qh.h93.adh0ted  to  us  loyMjtw[i4jtrei^ehfi4xyitig  Afi^tinti' 
st^^es^    ,  ,.'        .♦.,.,,...  •  !«'.  tro/j;)   ♦fji  li;-::!!-)'!   iil  i-.i<')*»ii', 

The  ,Q^h^  restorative  (proposed  by.iMn  iWil8M>fot  d^j^fiaiilc^  ' 
of  the'oqui^try  .was  additiaqaiitasiatmv;e'«ili  Incodi^-HEKiij '4^^ 
uppp.  Uc^iM^es.tQ  canry'DntvadrortanidiidiipioPirme^  vti^^^ifcSMdbb- 
taj^p   )ncrea8ed.Afam|MlUtie^  and  additibnali«aa^$<^e^fisiind"* 
iii|p([|rts  h^di  he0ntiim|ioa^'ifay.the  Govehunefat^iofiihidiJ  lieffirt^^^ 
hif,:9|i^iyal.,    Of  jtbe  new)ta»8alintheir  oidep.^         'J-   '•*    lir»  i.r, 

^|iJ4  ^]¥$t»  /|L  iaK  haa  been ^laid  upon  ever^  inconikfe  Wbic&'iV'\* 
nol,^»^^Ti,^i)0  irqpeei^  Dr  ^to  use  the/ aonventtoilal'^«ri»^IeMy''' 
20/.  a- year.     The  rate  is  4  pej^rcettt.  ujpott  income^  above' 500'*'' 
i^ W^9  .Wi^f '  2  •  per  cent'  on  Joiner,  astiounts.     This  tai  >  )b-  actUkll r 
in  qp^fe.qf  collection.  •  .  -'^'  "'   '    '  u'ti^)! 

W^  c^oot  approve  of  it.  It  is  not  in  the  iwCure  of  itittH  to'" 
live  contented  under  a  taix  .on  income,  unless  he  believey  that 
there  are  special  <Circunifitanoes  which  render  It  iieoessary,  and 
therefore  just)  Iltcan  oo<»iai9naIly  •be>rbaine  with  piitience  in 
a  free  country,  whei»,.tbe  grounds  upon  Whith^  it  isr  sought 
having  been  explained  and  discussed,  it  is  freely  granted  far 
the  public  service  by  the  lefHreseatadves  o£  the  people;  where 
there/ is' an  immediate  appesil  to  the  press  and  to  Parliament 

against 
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a^gf^nat  ^yt)i|iig,<»{ipi'caBive  or  unjust  cither  in  tW  B>rral!ig^inentA 
<^  t}xf  ^d^mhtKitwn  o£  the  law  rektiiijO^  to  it  ^  and  W^hpre  the 
a|ip,r|[;>pri^^>n  of  it  hi  detisranin^d  ^vety   V^^ar   by  Pat  1  lament' 
Evm  in : ,  ijngland, .  howiover,  it  has   bc^n  i>>And  imiMjesiM^^to' 
prf^yent   tb^    tax  bom   causing   much    dissattiiacticin^' of   fivini 
l>eing  extensively  eyadod,  and   it   would  he  wiie    to   teg^fd   it 
imj  Y  f^ .  ,f  n ,  pK  traor d  in  ary  resouix- 1*  for  great  em  (»r g^^  ac  i  6S j      H  o  w, 
tji|ij^ji^  it  likely  tabeliunie  by  an  Oriental  population,  wli6  have 
ij^  vqijre  in.  laying  it;  oni  yrhtj  amnot^  in   gieneral,   form  any' 
opimon  as  to  its  necessity  ;  wlio  are  remarkable  for  their '  Stltihg 
a^YprsioA  t*>  any  disclosi^  of  their  means;   whd^aro  prMife  to 
bgfi^^ir^;   who  btq  at  present  disposed  to  loi>k  ttpori  oiir  rule  as 
ifl^^cure^/a  |x>ptilatif]in^  inwreorer,  from  wh^m  it  must  be  ebl-' 
l^j:tc4  by  such  ^pmcy  as  that  which  Wf^  are  obliged  to  emplttjf- 
ia^tli^  4ctail  q/  revenue?  managelrient  in  > India  F  .  n  I 

^^ucit)]|^i;  of  the.  imposts  propoaed  by  Mr.  Wilion  is  &  fas  tak 
l^c^uce^  ti>  esaw^rciae  tradea  dncl   profess  ion  &;    by  which  it  was  ^ 
inl^ntieil,  t^j   levy  one,  two*  or  three  rupees  a  year  from  every  oii4* 
Ti:|ifre:>^^rciaos  a  calling,  and  also  is  too  ptxjr  ti:>  be  subjected'  to 
t^^  3Lncciine'tax.      Xiiis  measure  has  not  yet  Ijeeome   law, '  and 
thf^  <;*oarse  which  Mr.  Wilson's  successor  intends  to  adopt  t^-  ' 
gafili^^  it  has  not  yet  been  finnamiced.     Its  ojwration  would  'b«f ' ' 
th|i,t  tif  a.poll-iax>  and  falling  heavily  upon  the  poorer  clashes,  it  ^ 
wp^ldeiijist  thepi  ia  opp<isition  to  our  frnancial  measures.     If,  at  ' 
ha^  ,^en^3id^  and  I  as  ia  natiiml  eiwmgb,  the  rich  nritire  pro-  ' 
prietors  in  Beng-al  are  favourable  to  its  imposition,  tliis  is  but 
*t  JIWJ  rfJierb*  rectj«fcaieAdati0n  oSf  it.     A  tax  u  port  tobfecb^y,  prd- 
posed  ^e[>ar?it«ly(  ^at  ikst,.ii&W  iormi  part  of  this  meastlte,*    ^^^'    '** 
/ff f^%<?p  inoMi  OT  less  resemblii^  tliose  which  we  hare  mendbii^d!'* 
arf^,^t  is,  trwe^  far  from  unknown  in  the  East  '  Indeeil   \h^y  are 
toq  j^iejl  kcH^Wn,  and  we  have  taken  much  ct^edit  for  havings  pwt ' 
an  end    to  them.     We  have  not,   however,iiLf(illy   efleoteil  tllat'  ' 
object,, and  it  were  better  to  continue  taxes nf  this  kind 'a  little 
lo^^er  npoa  thn  footin^jr  on  which  we  found  them jthkhio  iiil|ibse  ^* 
ne|(^  ones  open  U>  similar  objections,  ^'    ^'^  *      jr^.f-f.   A>»5: 

}ip.ports  acd  exports  form  a  legitimate  object  of  taiaiSiMij  uftrt^'^ 
fortunately  the  imports  and  exporis  of  India  are  <m  the  inerai3^|  '^' 
and  may  be  eii>ec*tod  t^j  advance  still  more  rapidly  when  larjit  ' ' 
and  well  considerad  o^>erations  in  irrigation,  tbe  eifttit^atton  of  * 
new  articles  of  produce,  and  improved  carriage  by 'Wii^tiar  attd  by  ^* 
railway,  shall  at  once  increiise  the  |wcHiucc  of  thfe  oOiHitry^'ltiiil''^* 
give  it  new  access  tcr  the  markets  of  the  World,  ■  ^  ^-  1 1    ^   - 


-TTf* 


*  See '  Prof tediijgai  of  fifiiith  Indiaa  AsBoclatlon/  Nor*  l$m, 
an  mntj  tit  ' 
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..  Taxes  on  importo  and  exports,  judieio>ii8lj  and  comidesatelj 
imposed,  do  little  or  no  injury  to  trade,  and,  being  indirect 
tsKesy. cause  no  irritation.  The  commercial  prospects  of  India, 
if  internal  tranqnillitj  can  be  maintained,  are  rery  gt>od^  and  it 
13  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  revemie  from  duties  on  imports 
and  exports  will  steadily  increase. 

The  ahkari,  or  tax  upon  licences  to  sell  spirits,  opiate!^  and 
such  like  articles,  is  also  a  legitimate  atid  increasing  scvfErce  of 
xeveime. 

The  salt*tax,  odi4>us  as  it  s€miidB  in  European  ears,  is  collected 
with  little  difficulty,  and  will,  no  doubt,  increase  in  its  yield 
with  the  growii^  prosperity  of  the  omatry. 

It  is  manifest  that,  eren  independently  of  any  increase  of 
trade,  or  of  consumption,  the  pr<Klttce,  in  money,  of  all  these 
taxes,  the  customs,  the  abkari,  and  the  salt-tax,  can — ^widtont  any 
real  addition  to  the  burden  laid  by  them  on  the  peoples-be 
made  to  vary  inversely  as  the  valise  of  money  varies,  or,  to  saj 
the  same  thing  in  other  words,  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio  in 
which  that  value  falls. 

The  revenue  derived  from  opiam  is  large,  bat-Caimol;  be 
reckoned  upon  with  perfect  certainty.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  until  this  source  of  incooEie  shall  fail,  or  shall  give  some 
signs  of  being  likely  to  fail  soon,  it  would  not  foe.  advisable, 
under  circumstances  of  actual  financial  difficulty,  to  ptovide  by 
fresh  taxation  for  aoy  such  contingency. 

The  great  source  of  revenue  in  Eastern  countries  is  the 
land.  This  is  a  kind  of  property  which  cannot  be  «aooealed, 
and  in  which  the  Government  is  universally  allowed  to  hava 
great  and  important  rights,  wbaterer  difference  of  opjonon  as 
to  the  precise  nature  of  those  rights  may  exist  among  European 
authorities*  Of  la^  years,  in  consequence  bf  the  great  rise 
in  prices,  caused  mainly  by  the  influx  of  silver  set  free  from 
other  countries  by  the  substitution  of  a  gold  for  a  silver  cur- 
rency, the  laad*tax  has,  independently  of  any  remissions,  be- 
come considerably  lighter  than  it  was,  so  that,  practically,  the 
Government  receives  from  the  land  not  indeed  a  less  amount  of 
coin,  but  the  same  amount  of  coin  possessing  a  lower  value  in 
the  general  market  than  before.  In  other  words  &ere  has, 
by  the  fall  in  the  value  of  money,  been,  in  effect,  a  lowering 
of  the  land-tax ;  and,  besides  this  practical  lowering  of  the  tax, 
there  has  been  an  actual  diminution  in  the  Presidency  of 
Madras  of  the  assessment  upon  the  land,  so  that  this  period  of 
distress  and  difficulty  of  the  Indian  finances  has  become,  partly 
by  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  Government,  partly  by  the 

acts 
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«ct»  of  the  Goremment  itself,  a  period  of  great  prosj^ty  to  the 
landed  interert.* 

It  might  hare  been  expected  that,  in  order  to  meet  the 
financial  deficit,  the  Gorermnent  of  India  would,  in  the  first 
instance,  have  made  such  an  addition  to  the  land-tax  as  would 
coontervail  to  a  great  extent,  if  it  did  not  fully  baflance  the 
manifest  depreciation  of  silver,  so  that  the  land  might  bear 
something  like  its  old  burden.  Indeed  it  would  have  been 
reasonable  to  expect  that  a  larger  addition  than  that  required  to 
Imlance  the  depreciation  would  be  made,  wherever  there  was 
M>€fm  for  it.  Much  larger  it  might  well  be  in*  a  vtKst  number  of 
cases.  The  additions  would  be  nearly  clear  gain  to  the  revenue. 
The  machinery  fcr  collectit^  the  land-tax  already  e^istsr :  there 
are  registers,  surveys,  treasffriesF,-  book-keepers,  collectors.  Even 
where  the  ryotwar  system  prevadlct,  Httle  or  no  addition  to  the 
staff  would  be  required. 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  speeeh  of  the  18th  of  February,  1860, 
adveited  in  strong  terms  to  the  prosperity  of  the  landowners, 
ami  said  that '  it  was  notorious  how  much  the  price  of  all  country 
produce  had  increased  of  late  years,'  and  that  *  such  had  been 
the  increased  demand  for  providing  labour,  that  the  rate  of 
wages  had  risen  in  many  distrids  twofold,  and  in  some  three- 
fold, during  the  last  few  years.'  Yet  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
connected  this  rise  in  the  price  of  produce  with  the  admitted 
influx  of  silver,  nor  did  he  proceed  to  tax  the  class  which  he 
considered  to  be  so  well  able  to  bear  taxation  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  expressed  regret  *  that  we  have  hitherto  relied  so  exclusively 
upon  the  land  for  our  revenue ;'  he  said  that  *  the  practice  of 
revising  the  assessments  periodically  has  at  least  the  effect  of 
keeping  the  actual  cultivator  at  a  rack-rent ; '  and  he  urged  that 
i»  the  interest  of  India  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some 
new  species  of  taxation. 

On  these  opinions  we  have  to  observe  that  the  non-revision  of 
the  aasesament  in  the  permanently  settled  districts  does  not  in  the 
kast  relieve  the  cultivator,  the  ryot,  from  being  racl^yrented,  for 
il  is  only  between  the  zemindar  and  the  Government  that  the  rent 
is  there  affected  by  such  revision  Moreover,  revision  of  aasess^s- 
ment,  when  it  does  apply  to  the  tax  or  rent  payable  by  the  culti<^ 
vator,  is  often  favourable  to  him  ;  and  in  no  case  is  it  the  object 
of  the  revision,  or  the  intenti<Hi  of  Government,  to  impose  upon 
the  land  what  is  called  a  rack-rent 

*  Of  ocmne,  we  ipeak  of  the  landed  interest  in  general,  and  do  not  here  take 
into  account  so  lamentable  a  contiogenc]^  as  that  of  the  famine  which  (owing  to 
the  want  of  seasonable  rain)  is  now  preyailing  in  some  parts  of  the  north-west  pro- 
vinces*   Our  remarks  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  distriels  so  situated. 

But 
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' 'Btit^^Itlidfugirllhb'laYid  htei  altrays  beett  ^he^  niain /«oi»oft'<al 
T^^eniie  'in  the  Etsfc^t^'ttnd  dould  at  pt^sentwell  fefeat^additiooat 
l^i^at^wA.  'it  is  tlxM^t  by  matiy  that,  My^t&M&a  ofinh^tpcnna^ 
hdht  a^klem^ht  made  by  L6iA  Cdffniv^llis  'widi  theifiseMiiid»ni 
dfBef)gpal;^we  are  in  that  great  province  precluded  fpoin^addang 
tb  (5ur  fefVenue  frbiti  that  sbtirco.  Mr.  Wilson  adopted  and  »pP9^ 
fessbd' this;  opinion,  though,  as  we  shall  pregenlly  shdW^ihc.dbd 
npi  rfeally'^ct  in  confotinity  with  it*     =  l<' 'i  -  ^maj^  •   i 

'Fpt' thte  :^W6idation  dfHhis  liuhject-we  'must  r^vi^rt-itoifii^ 
pMh^ipIes.'  Tsbt^tiob'  is  ibntided  on  pttblijc  iieclesidtyi  ilit  sfashild; 
k^'n^rfya^^^b^ibTe,  =  be  neither,  mor^  nor  leis  than  sufBdienft  to 
j[)f«dtlfce '  miiV  l^etehufe  Which,  i  for  th^  -pifeKc 'iAtwbste,  it»  ■ifc/tieces« 

S^''l!hit  \\h^^Ooyetnmtijit  ishmld*  dbtain  in'  that  wayi*'<  InVhtt 
tu^e  of  thThgsi  iris  iiti'jMfMiUe >th«it  ^an;^  |Nywer<exiBtiDg$)in  la 
icbtrhtty  should^  ti^tofnpet^ht  to'drettte'i^  lavrfed  or  inoral!<bar<|o 
jhe  'dbing  of  what  the  eadg^ndies'  of  {the  State  and  tUcf'interesti 
dt  '{he '  pet^ple  may,'  sifter ' a  ie^gth^ued  v<iteHral,  Mquii^  toi. be 
dbne  ih  that  cotintry.  It  is  itnpossibte  that  -ady  ijUPvcCmnviht 
i^h6iild'  h^Vti  the  right  or  power  of  impcKsing  on  ftnt^ceeAti^  Ghb- 
vefnm^nts,  for  all  time  to  eome,  an  incompetency  toidmw  incircrtaqj 
rcTen'ue  from  any"  particular  source.  To  assert  thafr  «  validi  fear 
hiis  in  thiit  way  be^n  raised  agaiif^t'dmwitigatiy  inerefts^^ofreFa^ 
miep-such  an  increase  even  as(  would  merely  redvess^dL  realthpagk 
not  n6minal  decrease — ^from  the  main  andteost'UneaLOcil^tieiiable 
source  of  revenue  in  the  country,  is,  thefeforle^  aito^ethet'Onned^ 
sonable;  '  We  do  not  say  that  the '  Gloi^nwtUli^  ^eiJIeHfent  ongtt 
now,  to  be  annulled;  that  the  zemindars  ought  to  be'daprived'cV 
;the  proprietary  right  which  it'  confertf^ ' tapJh  4ihfif. '  HHiil' ghmt 
to  them,  impolitic  a^  it  wai^j  'and  inftirioUft  tiy' 'tbe^^ryots^  *<»U8^ 
now  to  bcf  maihtaihed.  But  prbprietwry'righifr  is'on^' thtiigv  <iiii- 
ihunity  from  taiktloh  is  another.  >  "•■     '  •'  >     'muj  a« 

^  "With  regaW'to  the '  asJtessment  which  forniefi  partbf'die 
'Cdrfiwi^lli^  settlement;' w^  'concede  that  it  wotild  neither 'have 
'b^eh'jJAHtt.ci  h6r  morally  rijgfht  for  Lord  Comwaliiiy  ov  forany^iM' 
^liii^'^ne^i'  sUbdes^sbTs,  iinless  in  a'case^of  the  very  liist' iMOMsity, 
'f^  Vet^se'  if,  nor  can  we  say  that  at  any  speeifie  4iine'  a  lighlF^b 
TCVise'  it  accrued  to  the  Governmenft.  But  tiow,  'at  the  dtstaooe 
'of 'seventy  years,  when  all  wlio  had  any  part  in  making*  tjiat  sa^ 
'tlement  have  passl^d  ^way,  new  exigencies  have  arisen^  and  the 
'existing  re ven'u^  is  insufficient,  can  it  be  maintained  that  it  is  nat 
competent  tb  the  State  to  increase  th^  at^s^mentj—^iuyt  competent 
'  to'  thb  State  even  so  to  increase  the  assessmetit  as  to  make  it  cov- 
respond  in  some  degree  with  that  which  'i^as  imposed  by  Lord 
Corntv'alUs  ?  We  think  that  in  such  a  cabd  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
'State  to  adapt  its  requisitions  to  the  necessities  of  the  country. 

We 
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We  do  not  overlook  the  circumstance  that  the  revision  of  as- 
&te9ncnt;vhickrWQfBi:^ge$t,wottUl  iaMob^^,  a.4^-9ptrj^^^^t40|l^of 
llK*«iiettdri  o£  tkel $uiuiu4s  pr  deqds  gf  gr^t.i^si^eci  to  t^e.^^^i^- 
dantii^eniltthe  CwuwaJUs.S^itlemw^  ,1^ as  lup^^  ^iB^t  fl^&vl^ 
that^ifiNr  >the<vea8oa0  wbi<;b  i ^e  .hav,e  Bt^t?d,(fjl^9^/^^pp^^hjp,i^|-, 
QjTHtf'iworded^  bould  ino^  hav^  fo]rce  ^  dieb^r  ibr,«^ye;r^^if,^J^(^)ute 
GBO(fefaiuntol^j<invQ9tei(i(  hfeyopd  qu^s^pn  wt^i„;^ji  ^  jjqipr^f^,  9^j( 
liciatidn  Abait  ejdst  in  ,t^q  KH;mnt^,  froio  incraasi^g  ,mi4ei[^^y,.,cirn 
cumstances  the  amount  of  its  demi^^s  on  what,  aQcording^tf)  4^^ 
CfniiioiiS}  rfioeiinga,  i^nd  «is9g«s  of  tb^  peppl^,  and  j;^oj[;e  ^^f^is^lly 
tbitbdir  ideas  ot^  both  public. and  private  ri^h^  r^lftting^pjl^^ 
iis  vig^tffiUy  tb9>  main  m^^i^oi  publip<feyenuf^;  .bi^^^s,t|b^^,iY^ 
saor^^ivd^ioh  p|,  itself  ^oiuJMy  f^  our  opinipn^  bf?.  ^  .sjuj^f ^qut  .^f^f^y^^ 
tilanylobjecUoo.^  tbe.S0i9Pr0  o(<ib^infti^qtWT7T;t>i»/Hl|]a^('iTH^^TO 
ofiattsntioo  in.ooi^iderii^  thi^lfWat^rff.  tbat:  acqo^^ifW  tp^^wk 
opbiibiis  and  usag^es/of  oatiye.X^qvefmif^ents  a^fof,'4iqi;  ^^^^ 
i»Q')MiiMBudl  rdating  te  a  piece  .ofrUnd,  t}^ng}i.i.t  .wer^.,);f^t.a^ 
kbleiedigiip^al;  total Jymi0oiwi»Qte4  with,any  larg^  n^^e^^pjifp,  ^^14 
ftlionate/O]?  nrestrict.in  perpetuity  apy. public,  rigbtf  r^^^^^ffidf? 
■tkol  bn^&or.toxQvenue^derivable  frpm  iU  On  tJie.co^tTary^^^XW 
kieh>suninud^'baMFever  ,wQrded  and  eiecuted^-^-^fuidthp  wprding 
tifttllelii/WAS'Sdmatimes  as  strong  as  can  possibly.be  im^gined^-YT 
-was  I  held  .to  be,  aiit;er  the  gmi^t«^3  de<Jea»e,  Awfully  Jiable  ,t9  /Cf 
^mnptiotBi)!  W^tdi^.not  mean,  to  say  th^.  ifx  ev^ry  such  ;pase  tp 
9biu«iie)4^^unniid»>iiy<^VfUl ' j^ve  ]^^  rights . ^r  Mfowld.ibfty.^.b^ 
tkeug)it)tt>>b&;)^^.bUt'.th9A  WU|i|ptJpA  of|  t^^  WRi>U<il,  Y^s.^^Wji- 
dvsd  b«iib»vl»>'^yttfy/W^b)c*f»j  within  th|^,,cpppje^cy  ,q(  thp 

tiiii'^Milte  l9«4(b4h^(PW9'4^ur^e<>£  put)lic  r^vc^ue,i^^I^ia,)u5 
items  9ttmASt»fi)rtimal^  Cftif<^n>§^ncfi,^fTiif<ptiic)b  it.wpttl4.bi?.'.w^||l 
•iiiweijblA the »wisdiHi>. fully  to  av<aili,Piirselv^i,;,,^alJing|  wtc^jy, 
as  under  every  form  of  settlement  a  l^dHt^,p^i^t,iffjgf^e?^(,dp, 
foir  ifitha1»Mrin[p(»Litical'  0cRinomy.,mean(  byf^h^iwp]^,.7;^,,ib/4oes 
4iatid]fe<4y<at.<iiU.in^rfQ]:)e»  as  almost  #U  9^^Tu^^^WW {9^ \fV 
iloywith  thje>i)amial  Qourst^.^f  the  accui^ul^tip^.^q^.P^PF^ 
,9fl,oapilalt.4ubd  the  employment  pf  Uboiff,  ^)^9-,wli  ^9h^}^V 
<]ia«kthe  truth,  that  in  our  opinion » tha,t  ^dvantag^.greaia^  ;U^f, 
'nnvyv  ito  the  •  economic  systeon  of  a  country,  bejcpunterv^i]iei[l,]|^y 
-a«compaekyiilg  disadvantages.  We.  V^ljl^ye,,  that,  ev^  .pn^  a 
•trieily  f^eon^mic  view  of  the  question,, ^nd  tii|^jitely  moi^e  on  a 
»¥iew  of  it  vhich  should'  embrace  all  consad^n^tiqws.pf  policy, 
that  advantage  would,  be  outweighe4,  ,by.  eviU^  ^^ttends^l^,  pn  .t^e 
change,  if  the  taxation  of  this  couAtry  .]were  to  be  so  ^.teped  as  to 
'plaie>it  mainly  on  the  land^  We  beUeye  that  tb^  r^  l^hiph  is 
drawn  by  the  laadlonds  ol  EingUndy  v^\  b^  they  use  i^  ifi^^cf s 
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more  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  in  respect  of  wealth,  then 
it  would  do  if  it  were  transferred  to  the  Government,  to  be  use^ 
by  it  as  public  revenue,  and  to  enable  it  to  take  c^  taxes.  To 
that  r^,  too,  w,e  believe  that  we  owe,  in  a  very  great  measare, 
the  inestimable  benefit  of  free  and  good  government.  But  the 
condition  of  India  is  altogether  unlike  the  condition  ot  En^lancL 
For  ages  to  come  it  must  in  India  be  economically  advantageous 
that  at  least  as  l^ge  a  proportion  of  the  revenue  required  for  tbe 
public  service  should  be  drawn  fcom  the  land  as  has  hitherU» 
ordinarily  been  drawn  from  it  No  economic  or  other  public 
advantage  can  then  he  derived  from  lowering  unnecessarily  the 
demands  of  the  State  upon  rent^  or  from  not  raising  those 
demands  in  a  just  and  iieasonable  measure,  if  the  exigencies  of  the 
State  require  that  the  revenue  should  be  augmented.  A  rereanm 
derived  from  land  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  a  Government  in  tbe 
position  of  the  British  Power  in  India — a  delegated  Govemmeot 
from  a  far  distant  suzerain  country.  In  the  nature  of  things  these 
is  an  affinity  between  landed  property  and  political  dominion. 
Such  affinity  shows  itself  in  India  as  between  proprietary  rights 
of  tbe  Government  and  the  right  of  taxation  in  relation  to  land.  | 

Indeed,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  | 

other.     Tbe  ideas  of  them  are  to  a  great  degree  blended  in  the  i 

minds  of  men ;  and  when  the  Government  draws  revenue  from  { 

the  land,  it  is  not  regarded  as  taking  from  men  their  money  Car 
the  use  of  the  State  as  it  does  by  other  tsocation,  hot  as  taking 
what  by  reason  of  its  rights  in  relation  to  the  land  it  deems  that 
it  can  in  the  existing  state  of  things  fairly  call  its  own*  This 
circumstance,  if  our  statesmen  would  take  full  advantage  ^  it,  is 
most  highly  favourable  to  us  in  India.  It  oontributes  greatly 
towards  giving  us  the  power — so  only  we  have  the  good  sense 
and  the  will — to  maintain  there  the  kind  of  government  and 
follow  the  line  of  policy  by  which  the  benefits  of  good  goven^ 
ment  can  be  most  largely  afibrded  to  the  people,  and  by  whieh^ 
if  by  any  means,  may  be  secured  the  stability  and  the  porma^ 
nence  of  the  British  power  in  India-^objects  with  which  ase 
bound  up,  in  close  dependent  connection,  vitally  important  i»> 
tcrests  of  the  vast  population  of  those  regions. 

Even  in  abstaining  from  an  increase  of  the  assessment  upon 
the  land,  did  Mr.  Wilson  really  adhere  to  the  G>mwallis  settle- 
ment, when  he  at  the  same  time  taxed  the  zemindar  tipon,  or  im 
respect  of  his  income  derived  from  the  land  ?  If  a  zemindar  re- 
ceives 100,000  rupees  annually  from  his  laad,  and  pays  50,000 
rupees  to  the  Government  as  assessed  at  the  perpetual  settlement, 
and  2000  rupees  by  way  of  income-tax  upon  the  50,000  rupees 
thftt  remain,  he  has  only  48^000  nqiees  to  spend,  which  coaias 

to 
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to  the  none  thing  as  if  we  took  52,000  rupees  from  the  knt!. 
Is  this,  or  is  it  not,  an  additional  sum  drawn  from  the  land  ?  and 
in  what  light  does  the  zemindar  regard  it  ? 

Of  cousse,  he  has  no  objection  to  pay  a  4  per  cent  incoMe-tajt 
in  cQinmon  with  other  members  of  the  community,  instead  of 
having  his  rent  increased  to  the  sum  which  would  represent, 
according  to  the  present  scale  of  prices,  the  real  value  assessed 
apon  the  land  in  the  days  of  Cornwallis,  or  even  of  having  the 
land  direcstly  subjected  to  any  additional  burden  on  account  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  Indian  revenue,  not  lighter  on  him- 
self than  4  pfer  cent.  income*tax.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to 
sappose  him  blind  to  the  fact,  that  the  State  now  exacts  from 
him,  in  respect  of  his  interest  in  the  land,  52,000  rupees  instead 
of  50,000, 

The  landhdders  are  the  class  who  will  contribute  most  to  the 
income-tax.  Can  we  seriously  expect  them  to  distinguish  between 
an  additional  rent  and  an  additional  charge  upon  themselves  in 
zespect  of  the  land?  And  would  it  not  be  simpler,  more  in 
accordance  with  our  own  dignity  and  with  the  habits  and  tra- 
ditions of  Oriental  life,  to  increase  the  charge  assessed  upon  the 
land,  at  least  until  die  present  exigency  has  passed  away  ?  Such 
an  increase  of  tax,  undisguised,  and  needing  no  disguise,  because 
in  evident  aocordance  with  sound  policy  and  with  justice,  would, 
we  are  convinoed,  be  paid  without  murmur,  even  if  the  increase 
were  greatly  more  than  4  per  cent. ;  it  could  not  be  evaded,  and 
in  the  present  state  of  India  it  would  not  press  hardly  upon  the 
people. 

Besides  the  landholders,  the  classes  which  will  mainly  con- 
tribute to  the  income-tax  are  the  servants  of  the  Government  and 
the  holders  of  Government  securities.  The  exaction  of  income- 
tax  from  tibe  first  class  is  in  effect  a  reduction  of  their  salaries — 
4t  is  letvenchment,  and  not  taxation.  Its  exaction  from  the 
second  class  will  not  bring  a  large  sum  into  the  treasury ;  and 
the  native  fupdholders  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  withholding  of 
some  part  oi  what  the  State  engaged  to  pay  them,  as  involving, 
in  fact,  a  breach  of  contmct  Those  fundholders,  again,  who 
reside  in  England  feel  the  vexation  of  the  double  income-tax. 
It  does  appear  to  us  that,  at  a  time  when  it  was  of  the  highest 
importance  to  maintain  the  pecuniary  credit  of  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment, it  was  not  at  all  politic  to  impose  such  a  charge. 

Having  regsurd  to  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  agricultural 
produce  and  of  labour  and  to  the  general  depreciation  of 
silver,  we  may  say  confidently  that  a  very  large  percentage  might 
be  added  to  the  salt-tax  and  to  the  abkari,  without  making  the 
burden  at  all  greater  than  it  was  when  those  taxes,  at  their  pre- 
sent 
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sent  rates,  were  imposed;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
land-revenue. 

Take  the  deficit  at  the  utmost  amount  that  has  been  assigned 
to  it,  and  an  addition  to  the  salt  and  abkari  and  land  taxes,  which 
would  restore  or  nearly  restore  the  revenue,  in  respect  of  actual 
pressure  on  the  sources  from  which  it  is  taken,  to  the  footing 
upon  which  the  Government  thoij\ght  proper  to  place  it  some  years 
back,  would  equalize  the  revenue  and  the  expenditure  in  a  short 
time,  probably  one  year.  A  sufficient  increase  of  revenue  would 
be  obtained  without  additional  cost  of  collection,  and  without 
harassing  the  people  with  distasteful  inquiries  tod  exactions. 
We  should  be  free  to  adjust  our  military  expenditure  to  our  really 
unavoidable  military  necessities,  and  should  not  be  obliged  to 
keep  up  either  troops  or  military  police  for  the  particular  pur- 
pose of  meeting  the  contingencies  which  have  to  be  kept  in  view 
when  the  population  is  generally  discontented. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  increase  of  the  land-revenue  in 
Madras  is  owing  to  a  recent  reversion  and  reduction  of  assessment 
But,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
agricultural  produce  would  necessarily  have  stimulated  production, 
and  therefore  have  extended  cultivation,  without  any  remission  of 
revenue ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  impolitic  than  to  fix  the 
rent  in  perpetuity,  as  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  recommends,*  or 
even  for  a  long  term  of  years  at  the  reduced  rates,  at  a  time 
when  the  value  of  money  is  falling.  Even  had  there  been  no 
well-known  example  of  the  ill-effects  of"  such  measures  as  have 
thus  been  recently  recommended  at  Madras,  and  have  been 
actually  executed  in  Oude,  they  would  have  been  justly  con- 
demned as  of  very  short-sighted  policy;  but  considering  that 
these  great  errors,  as  we  must  regard  them,  have  been  committed 
by  men  who  had  the  evils  of  ^e  Comwallis  settlement  before 
their  eyes  to  warn  them,  they  astonish  us  to  a  degree  which  we 
can  hardly  express. 

Although  the  land*assessment  in  many  parts  of  the  Madras 
Presidency  was  too  high  with  the  former  prices  of  produce,  and  in 
some  parts  would  to  a  small  extent  be  perhaps  too  high  even  with 
the  present  prices,  we  are  convinced  that  the  embarrassments  of  the 
ryots  or  peasant  proprietors  were  not  attributable  wholly  or  chiefly 
to  this  cause.  That  mode  of  occupation  of  land  by  holders  and 
cultivators  of  small  portions  is  generally  not  without  its  advan- 
tages, and  these  are  in  India  certainly  very  great.  But  in  any 
country  where  it  prevails,  it  is  only  with  numerous  exceptions  that 
the  people  of  that  class  can  be  thriving. 

•  Pamphlet,  p.  7. 

In 
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.  \  w  ^^\Ul[r,  Ammu'^1  hi...'  •  !•':.  :  l»  -  ',-'.  '^"'''  >->^'>'»  ^"''^ 
In  every  countiy,  indeed,  there  are  the  poor ;  and  Wh^e  the  JMtHa 
,i4.p<¥?upifid  >ky  p^aaaixt  |i0oprietorfi,  liiany'of'tbetti,'Wci'fkai';'hW- 
ipy^tilq¥f,mVLj'ihfi  the.lknd^^asb^BnUaaty'^ill^il&iAsacb  a  i:lttidAfi6Vt 
;^,  ,tQ  be. &kljf  numbered  amoi^  the  poor/ '  'Utlder  thixihh^ 4j^Atj^ 
the  lowecithfii  assessment  is,  the  move  numerous  prbb^bly  WiUM 
^hp.  occupants.  .  Manj^qf  t^em  will  have  very  little  capita ;  idld 
i^o  lowoe^s .of 'assessment  can  seouie'  against  embttitasiini^<it  a'Cttl-l 
^at^r^wbo^hasso  little!  capital  that  theloss  of  ft'bullbdk' i'^'lel 
nVAfoirltutie.that.depriVeshim  of  Ubioeoupati  hMiiim  .    mI 

^^iWie^iWorei  surprised  (bo  ifitid  Sir  Charbs  TreVefytvi,  iti^hk^xliiit^ 
9fl Jun«i  10,ili869/>tgp[avelyi  speakii^;^  o{' itteTdB»e^hPiaii^^veti\li 
as  ^»9i^|p<cauted.bylTiadu^i6nr)of  aitessment  iti^ih^8»iA^^*W^9ii 
ijilbich  tW^iMtf  ueifrom  astiidlsf  qictiiameTOei^wAMik^  ifl^disf^ 
%)^Q.diipiilufciQa  «f  cuitdifaa  dtitie»'^T>1^ei»Ji  jtilr^'^id^riftd 
every  one  moderatdlyooninersaiit^ithfioUtiedl'fk^iMi^ia)'!  thrt  th^ 
4SinQjAiiai9g)libetwbenabetvraica8cfal  t. .  i  \v>m  ^."-  «  >'«i  -■»'•  n 
. , .  Sifi  JCbarJi^a  Tcei^elljran  Irefen  iai  the  proceedkigaof  his'^Oortl^^^ 
^e^t,i^th  m^eot  toJmmSi'  .The  hbldefs  oftfae  Ifethd^'scr^etM^ 
i|^ii|^tm« nei^ .ndti generaUy  considesed  ixy  be  entitled; tb>  Mid  ^fr^* 
^i  pniintory.  JaAdrias^.imy'  land^ithoiigh  belon^gto  them'  ti^*iy6tif 
bull  what, they  usually  .]|piad  in  actual  cultivation,  and  so  pbss^ii^^^ 
a^  iise^i  wiUiout  paynient  <£  that  tal.  But  the  whoIe<  had' b^tf< 
n/>iW  g'wegk  up  to  thtoni^  le^en  the  waste  land,'  to  <be  held  as  privile^iedj^ 
Tbe|[|e^>Wec0>Vex|itidiMiqul&stion8  respectinpf 'tfad  Inams,  a  sMtle<^ 
mml  oC  which  wias  taachto  be  deaired.  We  trust  that  die  general' 
i^titm^nt  lof|>tb^n9<'iwhidli  has  tbtien  >made  will  be  producftive'bP 
ic^cy. cQ|ifsi4ipii»bl4  good.  !>Sutwe  must  •o6iifess  that  it'  app«pars  td 
ij|%f^at'iPiQtaianiall]axtiountio£<ftlte  property  ha»  been  sacrificed.''^ 
I  ,.Xtt^i?(iift  aA  importjaiiti  iiiadcuzacy  in  one  ^of '  the  stat^metttd  0^ 
Sj^.f^hari^fl  TDeMel^ih^  wihich  it  liiay^be  well  to  tiotiioe  ivi>thir^< 
p^ei.,;-U  is.  cotit^inod  in  a  Minute  oF  his^iidsned^'tfa^il^^Deciii 
1859;  Mr.  Maltby,  one  of  the  civil  membe»">d£  the'-Madtafs^ 
(^pttUdU,  tovingf  io,  a.-minutelwhtda''he'WTbte  bu'iihe'aubji^^fHif 
4)^  n^w.l^44«9  Qi^id,  with  reference  to  the^opinioni^  andf  fet^gs^lf^ 
t))^  people  pf  that  Pr^sidency^t-H  l..-i-w^  .-..-.ij    .m^a 

•^"^  If  thA'ttAtftye  community  weiie  t6  b6  consulted,  1  believe  iWfej^eir^ 
chdioe  would'  be,  that  the'  additional  revenue  requited  by'  Govfejrn- 
nkent  shobld  bo'Msod  by  a  return  to  the  old-  transit  dutie^;  a^B'b^^ 
that  oouiSB  the  revenue  ofBoere  of  Govemmen^  Wbuid-^be  saved  froni  * 
direct  contcoversj  with  the  people  on  the  delicate)  inil)jeet  of  personii^^ 
taxation.'.  .    ,...       •  .   '  •  /  .mi  :     -  i:  -/  , ..  .., 


I, 


Sir  Charles  observes  upon  this : — 

*  The  native  conunmiity  is  in  the  right.     Although  the  transit 

*  App.  to  Pamphlet,  p.  34. 
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duties  (iBhich  were  abolished  by  my  exertions  a  quarter  of  a  eentufry  ago) 
wer6  worso  than  any  indirect  taxation  on  record,  their  evil  conse- 
quences were  slight  compared  with  those  which  would  be  certain  to 
arise  &om  the  direct  taxation  now  proposed  to  be  reestablished.' 

Thus  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  in  a  minute  which  he  recorded  as 
Oovemor  of  Madras,  and  which  he  has  reprinted  as  part  of  his 
pamphlet,  takes  credit  to  himself  for  having  caused  the  abolition 
of  the  Madras  transit  duties  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  It  is 
beyond  all  doubt  that  his  memory  has  been  at  fault  in  this 
matter.  The  real  history  of  it  is  as  follows.  In  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  J.  M.  Macleod,  given  before  the  Lords'  Committee  in  1852 
(we  need  not  add,  upon  oath)  (p.  280),  the  witness  says  :< — 

*  From  the  beginning  of  the  year  1814  till  the  beginning  of  1820, 
I  was  Assistant-Secretary  to  the  Government  (of  Madras)  in  the 
several  civil  departments.  Besides  filling  that  office,  I  was,  from 
1816  to  1^20,  a  member  and  also  Secretary  of  a  Oommittee  which  was 
appointed  by  the  Madras  Government,  under  directions  from  the 
Govemor*Gencral  in  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  revising,  in  concert 
with  similar  committees  ,at  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  the  laws  respecting 
custom  duties  throughout  India :  in  which  situation  I  originated  the 
tot  recommendation  to  abolish  the  internal  transit  duties ;  a  measure 
which,  affcor  a  long  lapse  of  time,  has  been  carried  into  effect  in  all  the 
Presidencies.' 

In  a  report  dated  the  12th  May,  1818,  the  Committee  referred 
to,  aft^r  a  very  large  and  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject  of  the  inland  transit  duty,  embracing  the  consideration  of 
a  proposal  to  farm  it  out,  instead  of  continuing  the  direct  collec- 
tion of  it  by  public  servants,  state  their  opinion  '  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  retained  under  any  mode  of  management'  This  report 
was  submitted  to  the  Madras  Government,  and  copies  of  it  were 
at  the  same  time  sent  to  Bengal  and  Bombay. 

The  Court  of  Directors,  in  a  despatch  to  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment, dated  10th  Sept  1823,  expressed  their  inclination  to  sup- 
port the  views  of  the  Committee ;  but  rather  than  abandon  this 
source  of  revenue  without  a  full  assurance  that  the  evils  attaching 
to  it  were  irremediable,  they  consented  to  await  the  result  of  a 
trial  of  the  farming  system,  which  had  by  that  time  been  com- 
menced by  Sir  Thomas  Munfo,  now  Governor.  That  result 
proved  unfavourable,  as  the  Committee  had  anticipated 

In  the  year  1837  this  subject  was  again  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Court  of  Directors.  A  committee  had  sat  at 
Calcutta.  This  committee,  with  the  report  of  the  Madras  Com- 
mittee oflScially  before  them,  a  fresh  copy  of  it  having  been  re- 
ceived by  them  from  Madras,  made  a  report  in  which  they  took 
no  notice  of  it,  but  proposed  that,  sq  far  as  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency 
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dency  was  concerned,  abolition  of  the  transit  duties  should  be 
confined  to  the  maritime  districts.  The  Court  of  Directors,  in  a 
despatch  dated  7th  June,  1837,  recorded  their  dissent  from  '  such 
a  system  of  partial  relief '  as  that  recommended  by  the  Calcutta 
Committee.  It  is  proper  here  to  .state  that  Mr.  C.  E.  Trevelyan 
had,  by  order  of  the  Governor-General,  inquired  into  the  subject 
of  the  transit  duties  of  the  North-west  Provinces  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  and  submitted  a  report,  dated  the  5th  Oct  1833,  in 
which  he  at  great  length,  in  great  detail,  and  in  a  very  forcible 
manner,  exposed  the  evils  caused  by  the  transit  duties  in  those  pro- 
vinces. He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  which  sat  at  CaF- 
cutta.  The  duties  were  abolished  in  the  North-west  Provinces  in 
1835  by  Mr.  Ross  (then  Governor  of  Agra),  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, in  Bengal  in  1836,  in  Bombay  in  1838.  The  abolition  of 
them  in  Madras  did  not  take  place  until  the  1st  April,  1844, 
twenty-six  years  after  it  was  recommended  by  the  Madras  Cus- 
toms Committee,  and  eight  or  nine  years  after  it  had  been  sub- 
stantially opposed  by  the  Calcutta  Committee,  of  which  Mr. 
C.  E.  Trevelyan  was  a  member — the  only  occasion  on  which  he 
ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the  measure.  Soon  after  the  report 
of  that  Committee  was  made  he  returned  to  England. 

With  thiese  dates  before  us,  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  a  passage  (Pamphlet,  p.  35)  of  Sir  C. 
Trevelyan's  minute  of  the  11th  July,  1859;  in  which  he  says, 
*  It  was  by  acting  upon  the  expenditure  that  the  finances  were 
restored  in  Lord  Amherst's  and  Lord  William  Bentinck's  time. 
There  was  a  large  remission  of  impolitic  taxation  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  transit  and  town  duties,'  &c.  Lord  William  Bentinck 
(who  was  the  successor  of  Lord  Amherst)  had  left  India  long  before 
the  18th  Dec.  1885,  when  Mr.  Ross  took  the  initiative  in  the 
work  of  abolition. 

As  to  the  inland  duties  of  Madras,  it  clearly  appears  that, 
when  Sir  C.  Trevelyan  wrote  the  minute  which  we  have  cited, 
they  had  not  been  abolished  for  anything  like  a  quarter  of  a 
century ;  and  that,  so  far  from  the  cause  of  abolition  owing  any- 
thing to  him,  the  proposal  had  been  negatived,  without  dissent 
on  his  part,  by  the  Committee  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

We  now  torn  to  the  Legislative  Council,  the  constitution  and 
conduct  of  which  have  of  late  called  forth  much  comment  Up 
to  1834,  the  power  of  legislation  in  Bengal  was  exercised  by 
the  Governor-General  of  Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  in  Council ; 
the  power  of  legislation  in  Madras  and  Bombay  by  the  Gover- 
nors of  those  Presidencies  in  th^ir  respective  Councils.  In  1834 
the  Governor-General  of  Fort  William  was  constituted  Governor- 
General  of  India,  with  powers  to  legislate  in  his  Council  for  the 
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whole  of  India,  the  power  of  legislation  being  withdrawn  from 
the  Governors  and  Councils  of  Madras  and  Bombay.  The 
Council  of  Bengal  became  the  Council  of  India,  the  separate 
office  of  Fourth  ordinary  Member  of  Council  (an  officer  who  was 
to  be  chosen  from  among  persons  not  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company)  was  created,  and  it  was  provided  that  he  should 
have  no  vote  except  at  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  making  laws 
and  regulations. 

In  1854  the  Fourth  ordinary  Member  of  Council  was  empowered 
to  sit  and  vote  in  all  meetings  and  upon  business  of  every  kind  :  at 
tfic  same  time  six  members  were  added  to  the  Council.  It  was 
enacted  that  they  '  should  be  members  of  the  said  Council  of  India, 
in  relation  to  the  exercise  of  all  such  powers  of  making  laws  and 
regulations  as  aforesaid,  and  should  be  distinguished  as  Legislative 
Councillors  thereof ;'  and  it  was  provided  that  they  *  should  not  be 
entitled  to  sit  or  vote  in  the  said  Council,  except  at  meetings 
thereof  for  making  laws  and  regulations.' 

These  six  members  were — 1st,  two  of  the  Judges  of  Her 
Majesty's  Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta ;  2nd,  four  persons  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  nominated  respectively  by 
the  Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Governors  of  Bengal  and  Agra. 

In  setting  in  action  the  legislative  machinery  thus  constituted. 
Lord  Dalhousie,  instead  of  treating  the  new  members  of  Council 
as  what  they  really  were,  members  of  the  Council  of  India  who 
were  only  entitled  to  sit  and  vote  in  it  at  its  meetings  for  making 
laws  and  regulations,  chose  to  proceed  as  if  a  new  Council  had 
been  created,  distinct  and  separate  from  the  Council  of  India, 
though,  indeed,  numbering  among  its  members  the  persons  who 
were  members  of  that  body.  Such  a  new  Council  accordingly  he 
set  up,  transferred  to  it  all  the  legislative  powers  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  *  The  Legislative 
Council.'  Thus  the  Council  of  India  was  reduced  to  be  a  mere 
Executive  Council,  and  the  Governor-General  in  Council  became 
merely  an  Executive  Government.  The  *  Legislative  Councillors,' 
authorised  by  Parliament  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governors  and 
Lieutenant-Governors,  Lord  Dalhousie  treated  as  if  they  were, 
in  the  English  sense,  members  for  Madras,  Bombay,  Bengal, 
and  Agra  respectively.  Following  up  the  same  false  analogy, 
he  inaugurated  the  new  Legislative  Council  with  all  the  forms  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  they  debated  with  open  doors,  reports 
were  regularly  published,  and  it  came  to  be  thought  that  Parliar- 
ment  had  sanctioned  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation into  the  Government  of  India,  because  it  had  enacted 
that  four  salaried  officers,  removable  at  pleasure,  should  be  sent 

by 
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by  Governors  and  Lieutenant-Governors  to  assist  in  the  deli- 
berations of  the  Council  of  India  (or  as  it  is  now  designated  the 
Governor-General's  Council)  at  its  meetings  for  making  laws  and 
regulations. 

The  forms  and  modes  of  action,  indeed,  which  Lord  Dal- 
housie  had  prescribed  to  the  Legislative  Council  set  up  by  him, 
gave  some  of  its  members  very  high  notions  of  its  powers ;  and 
when  they  found  that  they  were  not  considered  to  be  members 
of  an  entirely  independent  legislature,  nowise  subject  to  control 
or  direction  by  the  Home  authorities,  they  thought  this  incon- 
sistent with  the  position  which  they  had  been  invited  to  assume. 
The  Government,  at  the  same  time,  felt  the  necessity  of  retaining 
absolute  power.  The  collision  of  authorities  thus  produced 
attracted  much  attention,  and  was  made  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Macleod's  pamphlet,  which  forms  part  of  the  heading  of  this 
article,  and  in  which  he  argues  against  the  admissibility  of  that 
independence  which  had  been  asserted  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
Legislature. 

Last  year,  the  financial  difficulties  of  India  seeming  to  render 
it  necessary  that  the  measures  of  the  Government  should  obtain 
as  much  support  out  of  doors  as  possible,  Mr.  Wilson,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  tiddressed  himself  to  the  Legislative  Council, 
as  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  was  proclaimed  that  entire  publicity  and 
mutual  confidence  should  mark  the  dealings  of  the  Government 
with  the  Councillors  by  whom  the  proposed  financial  measures 
were  to  be  enacted,  and  with  the  people,  by  whom  the  new  taxes 
were  to  be  borne. 

But  it  very  soon  appeared  that  the  new  constitution  was  not 
adapted  to  times  of  difficulty. 

The  Madras  Government  disapproved  of  Mr.  Wilson's  finauf 
cial  proposals,  and  strongly  deprecated  the  imposition  of  the  new 
taxes,  regarding  them  as  uncalled  for  and  likely  to  prove  dan- 
gerous, and  it  forwarded  to  its  own  nominee  in  the  Legislative 
Council  certain  minutes  in  which  its  sentiments  were  set  forth, 
with  instructions  to  make  known  its  views  to  the  Legislature  in 
the  usual  manner. 

The  supreme  local  Government,  however,  considered  it  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  service  to  permit  such  communication  to 
take  place,  and  only  permitted  the  minutes  to  be  confidentially 
shown  to  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  subject  from  receiving  that  public  discussion  to  which  its 
importance  entitled  it,  according  to  die  professions  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  avowed  practice  of  the  Legislature. 

The  events  which  followed  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  every 
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one.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  adopted  the  unusual  course  of  pub- 
lishing the  minutes  in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  Madras,  without 
the  privity  of  his  Councillors,  and  in  open  defiance  of  the  ex- 
press desire  of  the  Government  of  India.  For  this  he  was  removed 
from  office. 

In  another  case  of  recent  occurrence,  the  supposed  analogy 
between  the  British  and  the  Indian  legislative  bodies  has  been 
acted  on  with  a  very  striking  result. 

A  circumstance  had  occurred  which,  in  a  free  parliament, 
would  certainly  be  considered  to  justify  a  demand  for  explanation, 
and  regarding  which,  in  fact,  Sir  Charles  Wood  has  since  given 
an  explanation  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  native  gentleman, 
a  son  of  the  late  Tippoo  Sahib,  had  returned  to  Calcutta  from 
a  visit  to  England,  with  the  announcement  that  he  had  concluded 
an  arrangement  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council, 
by  which,  as  it  appeared,  a  large  permanent  addition  would  be 
made  to  the  public  debt.  The  Legislative  Council,  as  a  body 
engaged  in  voting  supplies,  thought  fit  to  call  for  papers  con- 
nected with  this  matter ;  the  motion  for  papers  was  resisted  by 
the  Government,  but  was  carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Vice-President,  who  was  also  the  mover,  Sir  Barnes  Peacock,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  Her  Majesty's  Supreme  Court.  The  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  it  his  duty  to 
refuse  the  request  of  the  Legislative  Council  that  the  papers 
should  be  produced.  Thus  is  exhibited  to  all  India  the  dan- 
gerous spectacle  of  a  colKsion  between  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  power. 

Experience  has  thus  shown  how  utterly  inapplicable  the  rules 
and  practice  of  Parliament  are  to  the  body  of  salaried  officers 
which  has  been  constituted  to  serve  as  a  Local  Legislature  for 
India.  Indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  fact,  established  by  the 
concurrent  evidence  of  sound  theory  and  of  experience,  that  no 
country  in  which  the  free  public  discussion  of  all  the  measures 
of  the  Government  would  not  be  compatible  with  the  public  inte- 
rests, ought  to  have  free  public  discussion  for  the  established  rule 
of  its  legislature. 

The  present  system  of  local  legislation  in  India  being  there- 
fore condemned,  the  question  arises  what  measures  it  is  advisable 
to  take  with  a  view  to  improvement  in  this  very  important 
matter. 

One  course  which  is  open,  and  perhaps  is  on  the  whole  the 
best  that  could  be  taken,  at  least  for  the  present,  is  to  revise  and 
correct  what  was  done  by  Lord  Dalhousie  in  setting  up  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  to  put  the  machinery  provided  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament  of  1854  into  opc;ration  in  the  manner  suggested 
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by  Mr.  Macleod  in  a  pasiage  of  hifl  pamphlet^  which  we  here 
transcribe: — 

*  It  is  undeniable  that  there  are  in  India,  and  must  be  nnder  any 
oonstraction  of  the  existing  statutes,  a  local  supreme  executiye  govern- 
ment and  a  local  legislature  distinguishable  from  each  other ;  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  a  great  error  has  been  committed  in  drawing  the 
line  which  divides  between  them  the  business  of  the  State.  The  local 
Legislature,  which,  according  to  my  view,  is  the  Qovemor-General  in 
Council  at  meetings  which  are  held  for  making  laws  and  regulations, 
and  in  which  accordingly  the  Legislative  Coimcillors  are  entitled  to  sit 
and  vote,  ought,  I  think,  to  be  confined  to  the  disposing  of  such  drafts 
of  laws  as  the  executive  government  thinks  fit  to  bring  before  such 
meetings.  The  consideration  of  questions  as  to  the  subjects  on  which 
new  laws  are  required,  and  the  preparation  of  drafts  of  kws,  should  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  executive  government.  All  communi- 
cations from  the  Grovemments  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governors,  aad  other  public  boards  or  officers,  or  from  private  personS| 
relative  to  proposed  laws,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  or  to  a  Secretary  to  Government,  and  should  at  least,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  executive 
government  of  India.  It  would  by  no  means  follow,  under  this 
arrangement,  that  those  Legislative  Councillors  who,  not  holding 
other  salaried  offices,  are  paid  as  such,  might  not  have  full  employ- 
ment. Besides  being  members  of  the  Council  at  its  meetings  for 
making  laws  and  regulations,  they  ought  to  be  considered  as  being 
in  the  place  of  the  Indian  Law  Commissioners,  who  sat  under  the 
Charter  Act  of  1833,  and  ought  to  be  employed  in  making  inquiries 
and  reports  with  a  view  to  legislation ;  in  preparing  drafts  of  laws, 
and  generally  in  affording  to  the  executive  government  all  assistance 
which  it  may  require  from  them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  that 
belong  to  it  connected  with  legislation.  In  all  countries  in  which 
there  are  both  an  executive  government  and  a  legislature,  there  are 
duties  connected  with  legislation  which  appertain  to  the  executive 
government.  The  whole  business  which  ends  in  making  laws,  or  in 
determining  that  laws  which  have  been  meditated  shall  not  be  made,  is 
divided  between. the  executive  government  and  the  legislature.  In 
India  this  division  ought  to  be  so  made  as  to  give  much  more  of  the 
business  to  the  executive  government,  and  much  less  to  the  legislature 
than  in  this  country.  Just  the  reverse  is  what  is  actually  done.  It 
is  true  that  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  this  country  have  a  much 
larger  share  in  the  whole  business  of  government  than  the  local  legis- 
lature has  in  India.  But  this  is  because  they  participate  largely 
in  business  unconnected  with  legislation,  taking  cognizance  of  and 
dealing  with  important  affiurs  of  State  of  all  i^ds.  The  executive 
government  here  does  not  throw  upon  Parliament  the  burden  of  the 
business  which  is  preparatory  to  the  making  of  laws,  in  a  degree 
approaching  to  that  in  which  this  burden  is  in  India  thrown  by  the 
executive  government  on  the  local  legislature.    By  fiar  the  greatest 
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part  of  the  work  now  done  by  that  legislature,  with  the  aid  of  its  com- 
mittees and  officers,  ought  to  be  done  by  the  executiYe  goyemmeni, 
with  the  aid  of  the  paid  Legislative  Councillors  working  under  its 
directions.  Those  Legislatiye  Coimcillors  who  are  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  or  fill  other  important  offices,  for  which  they  receive 
large  salaries,  ought  not  to  be  burdened  with  any  legislative  duties  of 
great  labour  or  demanding  much  of  their  time.  They,  and  all  other 
Legislative  Councillors,  as  well  as  all  the  Councillors  of  the  other 
descriptions,  should  of  course  be  summoned  to  all  meetings  of  the 
Council  convened  for  making  laws  and  regulations.  But  if  the  course 
now  indicated  were  followed,  neither  would  this  duty  require  too 
much  of  their  time  and  attention,  nor  would  even  those  who  are 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  however  sensitive  as  to  independence, 
find  that  the  subjection  of  the  Governor-General  of  Lidia  in  Council 
to  the  Court  of  Directors  in  legislative  as  well  as  in  executive  matters, 
supposing  it  to  be  established,  practicaUy  so  affected  their  position  as 
Legislative  Councillors  as  to  make  them  feel  it  to  be  unsuitable  to 
highminded  men  holding  their  position  as  judges.  Nor  would  the 
means  be  wanting  of  obtaining  their  occasional  counsel  and  aid,  for 
the  executive  government,  at  earlier  stages  of  the  business,  in  matters 
with  respect  to  which  acts  of  legislation  are  contemplated,  as  can 
indeed  be  done  even  under  the  existing  arrangements,  and  has  to  my 
knowledge,  and  as  seems  to  me  with  great  advantage,  actually  been 
done  in  a  veiy  recent  instance,  though  perhaps  rather  with  a  view  to 
legislation  in  England  than  to  legislation  in  Lidia.  As  to  the 
members  of  Council  who  receive  pay  as  such,  that  any  one  of  them, 
and  more  particularly  that  any  one  of  such  of  them  as  are  entitled  to 
sit  and  vote  in  Council  at  all  its  meetings,  men  confessedly  bound  to 
obey  the  Court  of  Directors  in  dealing  with  questions  of  peace  or  war, 
of  the  deposition  of  sovereign  princes,  of  the  annexation  of  kingdoms, 
of  the  levy,  organization,  maintenance  and  employment  of  armies,  of 
the  administration  of  vast  systems  of  finance,  and  of  all  the  other 
matters  of  high  import  that  constitute  the  business  of  the  executive 
government  of  India,  should  profess  that  he  would  think  it  beneath 
him  to  sit  in  the  Council  at  meetings  for  making  laws  and  regulations, 
unless  it  be  then  exempt  from  the  general  control  and  direction  of 
that  same  superintending  authority,  seems  to  me  pecidiarly  strange.' 

It  would,  we  think,  be  advisable  to  relieve  the  Judges 
altogether  from  the  responsibility  which  was  imposed  on  them 
by  making  them  Legislative  Members  of  Council.  As  to  the 
other  Legislative  Councillors,  it  seems  to  us  that,  if  they  are  to  be 
retained,  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  1854  which  gives  the  nomi- 
nation of  them  to  Governors  and  Lieutenant-Governors  ought  to 
be  repealed,  and  they  should  be  appointed  by  the  Crown  or  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India ;  and  although  it  may  be  expedient 
that  in  general  one  of  them  should  be  taken  from  each  great 
division  of  British  India,  yet  this  ought  not  to  be  imperatively 
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required  by  law.  It  is  a  rule  from  which  it  may  occasionally 
be  advisable  to  deviate. 

It  appears  to  us,  however,  to  be  a  question  well  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  it  would  not  be  a  better  course  to  return  to 
the  system  which  existed  prior  to  1833,  of  three  Local  Legis- 
latures for  the  three  Presidencies,  making  the  Governor-General 
of  India  in  Council  (the  Council  being  composed  just  as  in 
relation  to  its  executive  functions  it  now  is)  the  L^islature  for 
the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  making  the  Governors  in  Council  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  the  Legislatures  of  those  Presidencies  re- 
spectively. In  addition  to  far  greater  advantages,  this  change 
would  be  attended  with  a  considerable  saving  of  expense.  In 
considering  this  suggestion  particular  attention  is  due  to  the 
state  of  the  law  in  India,  which  is  very  different  from  what 
it  was  in  1833.  The  penal  code  for  all  India,  prepared 
by  the  Law  Commission,  over  which  Lord  Macaulay  presided, 
has  at  length  become  law,  after  being  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Indian  Legislature  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  The  code 
of  civil  procedure,  prepared  by  a  Law  Commission  in  London, 
has  also  been  enacted  after  undergoing  many  alterations  at  Cal- 
cutta. The  code  of  criminal  procedure,  also  prepared  by  the 
last-mentioned  Law  Commission,  has  been  very  fully  considered 
by  the  Indian  Legislature,  and  has  passed  or  is  on  the  point  of 
passing  into  a  law.  The  only  great  legislative  work  now  needed 
is  a  code  of  Substantive  Civil  Law,  the  formation  of  which  the 
London  Law  Commission,  with  good  reason,  recommended ;  for 
there  is  no  country  in  which — as  to  the  large  class  of  questions 
for  which  law  would  in  that  way  be  provided — ^the  judges  are 
left  so  nearly  without  any  rule  of  decision  as  in  India.  But  this 
is  a  work  which,  for  reasons  into  which  we  need  not  enter,  can 
only  be  executed  in  England.  Thus  there  is  little  prospect  of 
anything  to  be  done  in  India  in  the  way  of  legislation  beyond 
the  occasional  and  the  ordinary  current  business  which  must 
always  be  transacted. 

We  have  heard  of  schemes  of  enlarged  and  open  Legislative 
bodies.  All  of  them  appear  to  us  to  be  entirely  unsuitable  to 
India.  All  involve  more  or  less  of  an  advance  towards  repre- 
sentative Government ;  and  it  is  our  firm  conviction  that,  both  as 
to  the  interests  of  the  British  Empire,  and  more  particularly  and 
in  a  far  higher  degree  as  to  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  India, 
to  take  any  step  in  that  direction  would  be  most  impolitic. 

We  have  hitherto  noticed  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan's  conduct,  in 
his  struggle  with  the  Calcutta  Government,  merely  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  constitution  and  working  of  the  Legislative 
Council.     Looking  at  the  opinions  for  which  he  legitimately 
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sought  expression,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  constitution, 
as  explained  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  Govemment  of  Calcutta, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  those  opinions  deserved  full  and  re- 
spectful consideration.  That  they  did  not  receive  such  con- 
sideration must  have  been  Very  mortifying  to  the  Madras 
Government.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  many  of  the  subjects  to 
which  those  opinions  related  we  more  nearly  agree  with  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan  than  with  Mr*  Wilson. 

There  is  a  particular  point  in  the  controversy  upon  which  the 
former  appears  to  us  to  be  clearly  right.  Sir  C.  Trevelyan  says 
we  ought  to  accept  the  Indian  Debt  as  it  stands,  and  not  try  to 
diminish  it  Mr.  Wilson  upon  this  complains  that  his  intra* 
tions  are  misrepresented,  and  indignantly  disclaims  having  in 
view  a  reduction  of  the  Debt,  or  any  object  but  to  make  itte 
two  ends  meet.  Mis  disclaimer  was,  no  doubt,  correct,  so  far  as 
his  scheme  of  taxation  was  concerned.  But  Sir  Charles  Tre- 
velyan was  justified  in  looking  at  the  two  schemes  together, 
seeing  how  confidently  Mr.  Wilson  reckoned  upon  a  great  ptBC- 
tical  reduction  of  the  JDebt  through  his  currency  measure.* 

We  give  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  full  credit  for  believing  that  the 
measures  which  he  opposed  were  impolitic  and  dangerous.  But 
still  we  must  think  that  to  assume,  in  the  eyes  of  all  India, 
at  a  time  of  great  public  embarrassment,  an  attitude  of  resistance 
to  superior  authority,  was  a  proceeding  very  hard  to  justify. 
Nothing  indeed,  in  our  opinion,  could  amount  to  a  moral  justi- 
fication of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan's  conduct  in  this  instance,  short 
of  a  firm  belief  on  his  part  that  the  measures  which  he  opposed 
were  radically  of  so  exceedingly  dangerous  a  nature  that  it  was 
impossible  by  modification  to  make  them  fit  for  adoption,  and 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  endeavour  at  any  cost  to  raise  an  in* 
superable  barrier  against  them.  For  that  belief  we  willingly 
gave  him  full  credit,  and  we  still  are  inclined  to  do  so.  But  we 
must  own  that  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  supposition  of  his 
having  distinctly  and  strongly  held  it,  with  the  language  used 
by  himself  in  his  recent  pamphlet,  when  he  claims  credit  for 
having  aimed  at  and,  by  causmg  delay  in  I^islation,  brought 
about  such  modification  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  measures 
which  he  opposed,  as  he  acknowledges  with  pleasure  and  pro- 
nounces satisfactory. 

The  plan  which  has  been  determined  upon  for  the  amalga- 
mation, as  it  is  called,  of  the  Indian  armies  with  the  general 
army  of  the  Crown,  has  not  been  brought  before  the  public 
with  sufiScient  precision   to  enable  us   to  enter  into  anything 

*  See  p.  579,  and  paragraphB  32  and  46  of  the  Minute. 
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like  an  examination  of  its  provisions.  But  enough  is  known  to 
show  that  whatever  its  merits  may  be,  it  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  As  the  Duke's 
opinion,  though  referred  to  in  Parliament,  has  apparently  been 
misunderstood,  we  are  tempted  to  place  it  before  our  readers, 
in  the  hope  that  in  such  of  the  arrangements  as  have  not  been 
finally  made,  the  views  of  so  great  an  authority  may  still  be  per- 
mitted to  have  some  weight 
The  Duke  wrote  as  follows  : — ^ 

'  I  will  not  miss  this  opportunity  of  stating  to  yon  my  opinion — 

^  First,  that  the  European  army  in  the  East  Indies  ought  to  be  the 
Eing*s. 

'  Secondly,  that  the  three  armies  ought  to  continue  separate  and 
distinct. 

<  Thirdly,  that  the  native  army  ought  to  be  the  Company's,  if  the 
Company  should  continue  to  be  the  sovereign  of  the  territory*  It 
would  be  impossible  to  separate  this  army  from  the  sovereignty ;  and 
indeed  the  great  difficulty  of  transferring  the  native  army  to  the 
Crown,  and  that  the  Crown  would  find  in  keeping  it  of&cered,  as  it 
must  be,  by  persons  exclusively  belonging  to  the  native  service,  have 
always  appeared  to  me  the  greatest  in  the  way  of  the  transfer  of  the 
sovereignty,  or,  more  propeny  speaking,  of  the  exercise  of  the  sove- 
reignty, to  the  Crown. 

'  Fourthly,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Crown  should  name  both  the 
Oovemors  and  Commanders-in-Chief  at  all  the  settlements,  and  should 
have  a  very  eficient  control  over  the  nomination  of  members  of  Council. 
If  the  Crown  do  not  appoint  the  Oovemor,  the  Crown  should  not 
appoint  the  Commander-in-Chief.  I  have  not  time  now  to  enter  into 
a  detail  of  all  my  reasons  for  entertaining  this  opinion.  They  are 
referable  principally  to  the  experience  I  acquired  in  witnessing,  and 
sometimes  being  the  mediator  and  reconciler  of,  disputes  between  the 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief.  If  the  latter  were  appointed  by 
the  Crown  and  the  former  by  the  Company,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
would  be  too  strong  for  the  Governor. 

'  Fifthly,  it  is  my  opinion  that  all  authority,  civil  and  military,  must 
be  vested  by  the  law  in  the  Governor  in  Council.  The  law  must 
recognise  no  other  authority  in  the  State.  The  Company  may  and 
ought  to  instruct  the  Governor  in  Council ;  1st,  to  leave  all  matters  of 
discipline  solely  and  exclusively  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  to 
interfere  in  them  in  no  manner,  excepting  when  the  safety  of  the  State 
should  require  it.  2ndly,  that  all  recommendations  to  military  appoint- 
ments, such  as  the  staff  officers  of  the  army,  to  commissioners,  promo- 
tion in  the  army  of  persons,  civil  or  military,  to  fill  the  departments  of 
the  army,  and  the  inferior  commands,  should  be  made  hv  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  the  Governor  in  Council.  The  Governor  in 
Council  should  be  obliged  to  record  his  reasons  for  dissent.  3rdly, 
the  recommendations  to  superior  command,  such  as  divisions  of  the 
army,  should  be  with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  when  the  holders  of 
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these  commands  exercise  no  civil  authority  or  political  fdnotion ;  and 
that  in  the  case  of  a  nomination  to  a  higher  command  being  Tested  ex- 
clusively in  the  Grovemor  in  Council,  without  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Governor  should  be  directed  to  consult 
with  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  making  the  selection. 

'  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  leave  a  latitude  by  law  to  the 
Governor  in  Council,  to  promote  officers  for  meritorious  service,  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  out  of  the  usual 
regular  routine,  as  well  as  to  pass  over  ofBcers  guilty  of  misconduct. 
This  might  be  done  by  giving  the  Governor  in  Council  the  power  to 
promote  such  officers,  by  brevet,  in  the  first  instance,  who  should 
succeed  to  the  first  vacancies  in  the  rank  to  which  they  should  have 
been  promoted  in  the  regiment  to  which  they  should  belong.'* 

It  is  then  clearly  the  Duke's  opinion  that  three  distinct 
native  armies  ought  to  be  maintained  ;  that  they  must  be  officered 
by  persons  belonging  exclusively  to  the  native  service ;  that  all 
authority,  civil  and  military,  must  be  vested  in  the  Governor 
in  Council  of  each  of  the  three  Presidencies,  to  whom  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  each  Presidency  must  be  subordinate.  Indeed, 
the  Duke  appears  to  have  had  in  view  the  strict  maintenance 
of  the  existing  system,  the  spirit  of  which  is  strikingly  shown  by 
the  fact  that,  while  the  European  officers  held  commissions  from 
the  Crown  also,  all  officers,  whether  European  or  native,  in  the 
Indian  military  service,  held  commissions  from  the  Governor  in 
Council  of  the  Presidency  to  which  they  belonged.  A  complete 
reversal  of  all  this  is  now  intended. 

Although  in  the  present  day  uniformity  is  so  favourite  a  prin- 
ciple that  it  is  difficult  for  those  who  do  not  admit  that  it  is  the 
best  thing  under  all  circumstances  to  obtain  a  hearing,  still  we 
may  venture  to  remark  that  the  great  evil  in  the  state  of  things 
before  the  mutiny  was,  that  so  very  large  an  amount  of  power 
had  been  committed  to  a  single  class  of  men,  open  to  the  same 
influences  and  sympathising  warmly  with  each  other ;  and  that 
it  will  be  a  repetition  of  this  blunder  if  we  shall  adopt  a  similar 
uniformity  of  composition  and  organization  in  remodelling  oar 
native  military  forces.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  imitate  the 
latest  improvements  in  material  art,  and  to  construct  our  army, 
as  it  were,  in  compartments,  so  that  all  shall  not  have  precisely 
the  same  organization,  the  same  hopes  and  fears,  be  disgusted  by 
the  same  measures,  and  perverted  by  the  same  influences  ? 

We  have  heard  of  a  new  policy  towards  native  princes,  inaugu- 
rated by  Lord  Canning,  which  is  to  generate  or  to  revive  loyalty 
and  attachment  to  us  in  their  breasts.  Until  we  know  more 
fully  and  distinctly  in  what  that  policy  consists,  we  cannot  pro- 

*  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  viii.  p.  614,  ed.  1837. 
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nounce  on  it  as  a  whole.  Meanwhile,  however,  as  to  one  part  of 
it,  we  must  express  our  surprise  at  the  announcement  that  hence- 
forth our  Indian  Government  will  not  exercise  the  office — hitherto 
always  appertaining  to  the  paramount  power  in  India,  when 
such  a  power,  whether  Mogul  or  English,  has  existed — of  recog- 
nizing, or  refusing  to  recognize,  the  adopted  son  of  a  native 
prince  as  heir  to  his  dominions.  Such  a  prerogative,  no  doubt, 
is  susceptible  of  abuse ;  but  the  moderate,  honest,  and  beneficent 
exercise  of  it  is  also  possible ;  and  we  have  reason  to  apprehend 
that  the  native  princes,  generally,  do  not  regard  the  abnegation 
of  it  as  a  boon  generously  conferred  on  them,  but  rather  ascribe 
that  unexpected  proceeding  to  weakness  and  timidity,  and  look 
upon  it  as  a  downward  step  from  the  summit  of  that  imperial 
greatness  to  which,  by  the  will  of  the  Almighty  Disposer  of 
empire,  the  British  power  in  India  has  been  raised. 

Further,  it  is  said,  we  do  not  know  whether  correctly  or  not, 
that  the  native  princes  are  to  be  courted  by  withdrawing  the 
friendly  intervention  and  superintendence  by  which  we  en- 
deavoured to  correct,  or  at  least  mitigate,  in  the  interests  of 
justice  and  humanity,  the  evils  which  so  commonly  mark  the 
rule  of  Eastern  princes.  While  those  princes  retain  their  thrones 
by  our  support,  the  withdrawal  of  our  guiding  and  restraining 
hand  may  deliver  over  a  native  community  to  much  oppression 
and  suffering,  and  foster  in  the  princes  a  dangerous  ambition. 
We  take  from  the  people  all  chance  of  righting  themselves  by 
insurrection,  the  natural  corrective  of  Eastern  tyranny,  while  wc 
do  not  secure  for  them  that  mild  and  just  government  which 
makes  insurrection  unnecessary.  We  trust  that  it  is  not  intended 
to  pursue  a  course  of  recession.  Prudence  and  enlightened  bene- 
volence alike  forbid  it.  The  British  Government  is,  in  fact, 
paramount  in  India.  Throughout  India  that  Government  holds, 
and  must  continue  to  hold,  the  power  of  the  sword  ;  from  which 
power,  permanently  possessed,  empire  is  inseparable.  Nor  is 
empire  without  inseparable  obligations.  And  it  should  never  be 
forgotten,  that  among  the  duties  of  those  who  have  supreme 
political  authority,  none  is  more  imperative  than  to  see  that 
the  people  of  no  country  within  the  range  of  that  authority  are 
without  what  may  reasonably  be  deemed  to  be  at  least  a  tolerable 
administration  of  their  aflbirs. 
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Postscript — On  Iron  Manufacture, 

The  returns  of  the  iron  manufacture  for  the  past  year  have  been 
completed  ;  and  they  present  a  result  to  which  we  earnestly  desire 
to  draw  public  attention. 

In  the  year  1840  the  iron  manufactured  in  the  United  King- 
dom was  estimated  at  a  little  more  than  1,396,000  tons,  and  of 
this  the  *  hot-blast '  amounted  to  625,000  tons,  the  cold  to  more 
than  771,000.  In  1860  the  total  *make'  had  reached  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  4,156,858  tons.*  But  the  distinction  between  hot 
and  cold  blast  has  ceased  to  be  noticed  in  the  returns^  and  it  is 
from  other  sources  we  have  ascertained  that  of  this  total  the 
portion  of  cold-blast  cannot  exceed  the  odd  156,858  tons.  For 
many  purposes,  it  is  true,  the  cheapest  iron  is  good  enough.  In 
earlier  days  the  best  materials  were  squandered  on  the  commonest 
uses.  But  there  was  no  such  waste  of  power  in  1840.  If  twenty 
years  ago  the  supply  of  771,000  tons  of  cold-blast  was  not  more 
than  sufficient,  how  far  can  one-fifth  of  that  amount  go  towards 
satisfying  the  wants  of  the  present  time,  when  iron  has  been 
applied  to  so  many  new  uses?  It  is  evident  that  inferior  iron 
must  be  used  for  many  purposes  to  which  only  the  best  should  be 
applied. 

We  hear  with  satisfaction  that  a  commission  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Government  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  different 
qualities  of  iron.  The  commissioners,  we  understand,  are  men 
whose  names  justly  claim  our  confidence,  and  we  look  forward 
to  their  Report  with  much  interest ;  but  they  have  no  easy  task 
before  them ;  for  in  a  matter  wherein  the  experience  of  different 
districts  gives  such  various  results,  and  the  causes  which  bias  the 
opinions  of  the  witnesses  are  so  numerous,  the  most  conflicting 
evidence  may  be  expected. 

As  an  argument   in  favour  of  constructing  iron  vessels  by 

Srivate  contract,  Sir  James  Graham  seems  to  rely  (see  '  Times,* 
larch  25th)  on  the  greater  certainty  which  is  attainable,  in  the 
case  of  iron  as  compared  with  wood,  that  proper  materials  have 
been  used.  We  wish  this  were  the  case.  As  matters  are  now 
managed,  we  know  of  no  security  that  the  Government  possesses 
against  the  possible  fraud  or  ignorance  of  a  contractor  for  iron- 
work. When  work  is  projected,  the  contractor  is  reduced  by 
competition  to  the  lowest  possible  estimate.     He,  to  secure  the 

*  Blast    Farnaces    in   Great    Britain,   Jannarj   1,   1861.     Edwin   Spairovy 
Birmingham. 
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contract,  fixes  a  price  which  excludes  the  use  of  the  best  mate* 
rials.  He  can  buy  pig*iron  at  prices  varying*  from  45^.  to 
XOhs. ;  and  his  first  consideration  is  how  much  bad  iron  and  how 
little  good  he  can  safely  employ.  In  all  probability  the  matter 
Li  further  complicated  by  the  intervention  of  middle-men,  whose 
profits  are  virtually  so  much  subtracted  from  the  quality  of  the 
material.  The  contractor  calculates  that  intermixture  of  the  in- 
ferior qualities  of  iron  will  do  much  towards  correcting  their 
respective  defects.  But  too  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed 
on  this  resource.  It  it  certain  that  by  no  combination  of  the  in- 
ferior qualitieM  can  a  tuperiar  quality  be  produced.  Manipula- 
tion,  indeed,  brings  out  the  quality  of  all  kinds  of  iron.  But  the 
limit  is  soon  reached  beyond  which  the  inferior  sorts  cease  to  be 
improved  by  it ;  and  they  would  be  rendered  absolutely  worthless 
by  the  processes  which  are  required  to  bring  the  superior  to  per- 
fection. There  is  also  a  point  beyond  which  the  best  iron  dete- 
riorates with  further  working.  The  horseshoe,  made  originally 
of  the  toughest  merchant  bar,  is  brought  to  the  smithy  again  and 
again,  till  at  last  it  breaks  in  two  beneath  the  horse's  foot. 

It  was  for  this  reason,  among  many  others,  that  we  objected  to 
the  employment  of  scrap-iron  for  armour  plates.  But  we  have 
lately  heard  that  the  term  ^  scrap-iron '  has  received  a  dangerous 
extension  of  meaning ;  that  old  rails  have  been  included  in  the 
definition,  and  thus  under  a  new  name  (such  is  the  potency  of 
words)  a  most  unfit  material  has  been  introduced.  No  man  who 
values  his  reputation  would  work  up  old  rails  (manufactured  as 
they  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  ot  cinder-iran)  into  merchant- 
bars  ;  nor  is  there  any  process  by  which  such  a  material  can  be 
fitted  to  resist  the  shock  of  an  enemy's  broadside. 

The  opinion  which  we  ventured  to  express  that  'rolling^ 
armour-plates  was  preferable  to  the  more  laborious  and  expensive 
method  of  hammering  them,  has  been  confirmed  by  further  in- 
quiry. The  ^  pile '  to  form  die  rolled  plate  is  heated  by  a  single 
process,  while  the  hammered  plate  is  formed  by  the  successive 
addition  of  slabs ;  and  as  at  each  addition  the  whole  mass  is 
replaced  in  the  furnace,  by  these  repeated  heatings  the  quality  of 
the  earlier  portion  is  damaged.  Again,  the  rolled  plate  is  sub- 
jected only  to  the  equable  and  uniform  pressure  of  the  rolls ; 
whereas,  when  the  hammered  plate  is  turned  on  its  side  and  its 
edges  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  hammer,  the  force  of  the 
blows  acting  at  a  right  angle  to  its  previous  direction  has  a  ten- 
dency to  disturb  the  welding,  especially  at  the  centre  of  the  plate, 
which  retains  the  heat  longest.    It  is  true  that  the  greater  solidity 

♦  See  Edwin  Sparrow's  Iron  Trade  Price  Current,  Birmingham.  Published 
monthly. 
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pBfiTfpa^n^;  W4y?.  are  g?^4^ 
^^ecjBivea  iprders/or  r9lled  ^mour-pl^tes.  Wf^hem^r  tb^  ,pl9j^  }f^ 
[r<?iM  flr^^Ha^njerei,  true  economy,  would  ^)be  cqifspiffi^^pj^'j^^ 
iPhym\f?^kfM  best  iron,  and  we  believe  the  eflif^^ncy^ojfig^ 
ppj^tes  ly^oufd;  be  increa,s^  by .  .diminisBing  i\x&x  sif^^  J^^^^jf^ 
•Ijate^^s  ^tn|ck  py  a  (ball,  the  reaction  at  the  ^xtrem;ti^  is,^(^^^i 
y  its  l^^gth^^aii^  moreover  thc^  increased  size  of  the  pilq  ini;i;^jM^ 
thq  ^^ij^cu](ty  ,pf  ]veldingp  whereas  the  smaller  plate  is  qpt ^^g^^ 


^pljEite^^s  ^tn|cK  py  a  (bail,  tne  reaction  at  tne  extrem^ti^  is,^(^^^l 
^by  its  l^qgth^^aii^  moreover  thc^  increased  size  of  the  pilq  ini;i;^jM^ 
^thq  ^^ij^cu](ty  ,pf  ]veldingp  whereas  the  smaller  plate  is  qpt ^^g^^ 
^;ppre  cljjB^pfy  ^lade,  but  more  readily  repaired.  Tie  metbf|^  qi 
g|r(^ving,.t$e  plates,  which  is  tedious  and  expei^sive,  al^  afi^ 
^  jn|Uqh  ^  the  difficulty  of  repai^ii(g  them,  and  should  be  abafmo|^^ . 
^  j^.*|lp  railway  accidents  of^  the  last  winter  had  no  sma^l  eflp;!;,  i 
attraftHig  public  attention  to  the  importance  of  '  quality  '^  in  ^^jj. 
Bu|^  ^as'  far  as  regards  the  frequent  breakage  of  the  axles^'  it  is  ^ 
'no  means  certain  to  what  extent  the  iron  was  in  fault.  At  tbe 
point  where  the  axle  of  a  railway  carriage  is  immovably  nxed.  m 
the  ^heel  (for  in  railway  carriages  the  axle  revolves  with  thp 
whpel,'and  not  die  wheel  on  the  axle),  the  vibration  of  tbp  ,fi?lp 
suddenly  ceases,  and,  where  vibration  ceases,  crystallization  and 
brittleness  begin.  This  effect  cannot  be  prevented  by  Boy  Quality 
of  the  iron ;  but  it  takes  place  much  sooner, when  the  quality  is 
inferion  '  This  is  an  obscure  subject  ^  which  we  beg  earnestly 
to  call  the  attention  of  scientific  engineers,  but  tnus  mu<^  at 
least  is  certain  :  if  it  be  desired  to  ascertain  the  original  quality 
of  the  crystallized  iron,  the  infallible  test  is  to  heat  it  red  hot 
and  allow  it  to  cool  naturally.  If  after  this  process  it  does  not 
regain  its  toughness,  we  may  safely  pronounce  it  to  have  been 
bad  from  the  first 

The  great  drawback-oa  th«  payment  of  railway  dividends  is 
the  necessity  which  presses  on  most  of  the  companies  of  pre- 
maturely relaying  their  lines.  And  the  question  is  now.  Shall 
the  mistakes  of  their  predecessors  be  repeated?  or  will  the 
directors  have  the  courage  to  propose  and  the  shareholders  the 
self-denial  to  sanction  that  which  is  required  by  the  permanent 
interests  of  the  company  ?  It  will  no  doubt  be  a  great  sacrifice 
to  avoid  reworking  the  old  rails  of  cinder-iron ;  but  cinder-iron 
is  a  material  unfit  for  the  construction  of  rails,  whether  the  heads 
or  wearing  surface  of  the  rails  be*  of  steel  or  not  Cold-blast 
iron,  indeed,  can  be  got  only  in  quantities  sufficient  for  a 
*  doctor ;'  but  good  *  hot-blast '  made  of  '  all  mine '  (that  is  to 
say,  ironstone,  without  any  admixture  of  cinder)  may  be  obtained 
in  abundance,  and  will  make  an  excellent  rail-bai^  •     . 

Wo 
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We  hope  that  the  subject  of  cast-^ron  ordnance  will  receive  the 
special  attention  of  the  Commission.  We  are  persuaded  that 
cast-iron  may  be  produced  of  much  greater  strength  than  has 
hitherto  been  attained;  and  till  its  maximum  power  has  been 
ascertained  it  is  unwise  to  proceed  in  the  expensive  and  tedious 
manufacture  of  wrought-iron  ordnance.  When  some  of  the  guns 
taken  in  the  Crimea  were  examined  in  this  country,  and  were  found 
to  be  of  extraordinary  toughness,  it  was  asked  why  we  had  no  such 
ordnance,  and  the  reply  was,  *  that  we  had  no  such  iron.'  This 
is  not,  or  at  least  need  not  be,  the  case.  Let  the  Government 
resume  the  foundry  operations  at  Woolwich  which  it  prematurely 
abandoned,  and  take  the  place  which  it  ought  to  hold  as 
leader  in  all  efforts  for  improving  the  national  defences.  Let 
it  name  the  test  it  proposes,  and  invite  the  iron-masters  to  com- 
pete for  the  supply  of  the  material.  We  are  confident  that  a 
quality  of  iron  will  soon  be  attained  which  for  ordnance  purposes 
will  equal  the  produce  of  Sweden  or  Russia.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  to  what  extent  qur  manufacturers — that  portion  of  them, 
we  mean,  whose  materials  permit  them  to  do  so — can  yet  retrace 
their  steps  and  return  to  the  cold-blast.  But  it  is  the  public 
that  must  give  the  first  impulsion  to  this  improvement  The 
iron-masters  can  only  act  in  ob^dienc^  to  the  laws  which 
regulate  all  commercial  transactions.  When  the  public  are  suffi- 
ciently enlightened  to  discover  that  the  only  cheap  iron  is  that 
which  will  answer  its  purpose,  the  remedy  is  in  their  own  hands. 
Supply  will  follow  demand* 
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ERRATUM  IN  PART  OP  FIRST  EDITION. 
Page  121,  lino  24  from  top, /or  'inferior'  read  *  superior.' 


ADDENDUM  to  Notb,  p.  276. 
'lat^ '  Omnino  comprobat.' 
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